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CHAPTER 1 



THi PATH TO ADVANCEMENT 



: This rate training manual is de dpiad to hSlp 
you mett the ' occupational standards for ^ 
advaiicemant to Joumalist Fiot Cla^ and Qiief 
Jounialist. It also cortte)^ $om§ subjeet matter 
reflectad in the Manual of Navy BnlistBd 
JUmpow€r and Personnel Oa^fldatiom md 
Occupaticmi Standards (NavPars 18068-D), for 
Senior diief Ipumalist and Majter .Quef 
Jourmlist which is not ganamUy availabli to JO 
toinces in other text niaterials. Chapten 2 
through 1 1 of tUs manual deal with the 
professional subject matter of the Joumalist 
ilitiiig^ This chapter ^ovides introductory 
information that will help ygu in working for 
advaneament. It is strongly fecoraniended that 
you study this chapter carefuUy 'before 
begnning intensive . study of the chapters that 
follow. ' 



REWARDS AND 
RESPONSIBlCrnES 

Advahcement brings both increased rewards 
and increased responsibilities. The tirne to start 
iookijig ahead -and considering %he rewardg arid 
thfe reiponsibijities is right now, while you ire 
preparing for adv^ancement to JO I or JOC. 

* By this tim% you are probably welLawareof 
the advaiitages of advancement -higher pay, 
greater prestige, more interesting and challenpni 
work, and the satisfaction of getting ahead in 
your* chosen career.' You have probably 
discovered that one of the most enduring 
rewards of advancement is the personal 
satisfaction you find in developing your skills 
and increasing your kjio^^ledge. 

The Navy also benefits by your 
advancement. Highly trained persdnnel are 



' aspential to the functioning of the Navy. By each 
advracenien't you increase your value to the 
Navy in two ways* Firsts you become more 
valuable as a spedalist in your owii rating. And 
second, you become more valuable as a pirson 
who can iupervisa^ lead^ and train others and 
thus .Hike far-reaching and lastii^ condibutions 
to the Navy. 

In* laije measure, the extent of your 
' coiitribution to the Navy depends upon your 
Mllingne^ anil ability to accept incraasin| 
re^onsibilities as you aSvance. When ^ you 
assumed the duties of a J03, you began to 
accept a certain amount of re^onsibility for the 
work of others. With eaqh advancement, you 
^accept an increaiiiig ra^ondbility in military 
matters and in matters relating to the 
occupational requirarTients of the Joumalist 
rating. , ' 

You will find that your responsibilities for 
military leadership are about the same as those 
of patty officers in other ratings^ since every ^ 
petty officer is / military person as well as a'spa- 
dalist in his chosen field* Your responsibilities 
for leadership are speciaLto your rating and are 
directly relate to the nature of your work. The 
managing and staffin| of a public affairs office is 
of vital importance, and it's a teamwork job; it 
requirei a special kind of leadership ability that 
can only be developed by pereonnel who have a 
high degree of technical competence and a deep 
s^nse of personal responsibihty. 

Certain practical details that relate to yoiir 
rsspondbilities for administration, supervision^ 
and training are discussed in chapter 3, At this 
poLnt, let's consider some of the broader aspects 
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of yoiff incrMsing i^sponiibiliti^ for miiitaiy 
and prorasriontl laadarshlp: , - ; 

• Your resportdMities wiU extend both . 
upward and downward , ? 

Both offlcafs and enlisted parionnd will 
expect you to translati the general orders given 
by officers intd detailed, practical, on-the-job 
language that can be understood and followed 
even^ by relatively inexperienced pioonnel In 
dealing with youf juniors, it is up to you to see 
that they perfom their work properly. At the 
^me time, you must be able to explain to 
officers any important needs or problemi pf the 
enlisted persons. 

• You will have regular and continuing 
responsibilities for training , Even if you are 
lucky^ anou^ to have a WgWy skilled and Well 
trained public affairs staff, you will stifl find 
that f raining is necessary. For exarnple, you will 
always be responsible for training lower i^ated ^ 
^rsonne! for advancement. Also, some of your 
best workers may be transferred, and 

V inexperienced or poorly trained personnel may 
be assigned to you* Or a prticular job may call 
for sldlls that none of yoJr personnel have. 
These and similar problemrrequire you to be a 
training specialist who can conduct formal and 
informal training programs to qualify pefsonnel 
for advancement and who can train individuals 
and groups in the effective execution of aligned 
tasks. 

• You will have increasing responsibilities 
for working with others . As you advance to JOl 
and then^ ts^^JOC, you will find t^at many of 
your cJansrand deciiions affect aMarge number 
of peaa^^jiDme of whom are not in the public 
affairs ©ffidfe, some of whopi are not in the a me 
department or command* and even some wto ■ 
are not in the military service. It becomes 
increasingl}/1mportant; therefore, to understand 
the dutiel and responsibilities of personnel in 
other ratings, as well as knowing a good deal 
about the external publics with whom you- 
work. Every petty officer in the Navy is a 
technical specialist in his 'Own field. Learn as 
much as you can about the work of .other 




igij and plan your own wprk so thit it WU 
^ with the overaU mi^on of th^ commaiid. 



i # your responribilitiei incretfa, y^r 
hty to ^communicate clearly and effecflvaly 
must also inCTease . As a Joumaliit, y ou already 
assess the baad ; requirenftnt for effective 
^mmunication— the ability^ to use corract 
languaia in speaking and in writing. Remeniber, 
however, that the basic puiTpose of aU 
communication is understanding. To' lead, 
supervise, aSfl train othen, your language must 
be understood by otheii. 

A second requirement for effectiva 
communication in thfe Navy is , a sound 
knowledge of' the Navy way of saying things. 
Some Navy terms have been standardizel for the 
pu^ose of ensuring efficient comrhunicatidn* 
When a sftuatiori caUi for the use of itandard , 
Nj|Werminology, use it. As a JO in the public 
afraH field, ^however, you must guard against 
Navy terms (or use only . appropriate ones) when 
communicating with the external publics. 

Still anottier requirement of efTecthre 
rommunicatton is precision *in the of 
tec|inical terms. A command of the techiucal 
language assbciated with the Journalist rating 
and the public affairs field will enable you to 
receive and convey information accurately and 
to exchange ideas wth others. A penon who 
does not understand the precise meanings of 
terms- used in connection with the work of- his 
orni rating is at a disadvantage when he tries to 
read' official publications relating to his work. 
He is also at a great disadvantage when he takes 
the written examinations for advanceirient. 
Although it is always important for yoii to use 
.technical terms correctly, it is particularly 
impOTtanrt when you are dealing with 
lawer-rated personnel; sloppiness in the use of 
technical terms is likely to be very confusing to 
an infexperienced person, 

• You will have increased respon sibility 
for keeping up with new developments. 

Practically everything in the Navy-policies, 
procedures, eq;Uipment, systems— is subject to 
change and devetopment. As a JOl, and even 
more as a JOC, you must kcc 
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infornied about all chinges and new 
davalopm^nti that mi^t^fect your rating or 
-^our^wrk. — - \* 

Soma cimngfi bt called directly to your 
attentiorii but othiri you wll have to look for. 
Try to davalop a spacial Mrid of alartnass for 
new information. Keap up to data on all 
availabla &urcas of tactical inforihation. Anttf 
abovf ail, kaap an open raind or| the latest 
daveloptnants in Navy public affii^s 
tachniques -madia ralationi^ mvt ^uipmenf in 
the broadcast/telecast induitiy, advancamenti in 
photojoumaUsni, and so forth, 

Tffi JOU WJALIST RATING 

/ ^ 

Jowmlist 3 & 2 presents a detailed 
discussion of the Journalist riting, including the 
scope of professional duties and responsibilities, 
naval requiraments, personal traits, and a 
description of two\^pecialties within the JO field 
(JO-3221 and PH-8148 NECs). It also describes 
the types of billets normally assignad at the JO 
3 & 2 levah Other descriptions of the Journalist 
rating may be found in the Departmeni of the 
Navy Public Affairs Regulatiom and the Manual 
of Navy Enlisted Manpowtr and Personnel 
Qassiflcations and Occupational Standards. 

BILLET TYPES 

Chief and First Class Journalists serve ashore 
and afloat in a variety of ballets. You may be the 
only JO in your command or you may be 
assigned to a large public pffairs office with 
several Joumalists and two or more public 
affairs officers. You may assist the head of a 
se c tion - news, radio/television, audio/yisual, 
community relations, special events, speech 
bureau— or you may be the section head. Or you 
rray be the section all by yourself. 

Senior Joumalists serve in the Office- of the 
Chief of Information (Navy Department) and in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, They are assfgned to the staffs 
of fleet, force, and type commanders; to naval 
Gaining ^centers, naval air stations, and other 
rnajor shore ^stations (overseas and CONUS); 
Fleet Home Town News Center; naval district 
pubfc affairs offices; major field offices of 
CHINFO; and to large ships. 




A limited number of particularly 
well-qualified senior JcuiniUsts are given 
aas igr i^ffl ents-"4o— ^ftfnret^a^ the— D e fense 
Inf6niiation School; to assist in nE^ng up the 
^ lervicawde advancemeiitiii rating examinations; 
and to prepare rate trainirii manuals ^ich as the 
one you are now studying) and other training 
matertali produced at the Naval Education and 
Training Program Developnient Center,- 
Pensacola, Florida; and to perfonn other highly 
speciaUzed duties (such as a rating asdgnment 
desk in BUPERS) where their technical 
Iciowledge can be utilised effecthely. 

Experienced Journalists are also assigned to 
the staffs of major ihtemal rftedia sUch as All 
Han^ Magazine and Nayd Aviation News 
CT/ashington); Stars and Stripes (Eur^ 
M^n fditions published in Germany an,3 
respectively); the Armed Forces Priss 
Washington);, and as station nunage 
Navy^operated outlets affiliated with 
^ world-wide American Forces Radio 
Television network. 

WECIALIZATION 

Some Journalists tend to specialize in a 
particular area included in the rating. Sometimes 
this is due to an individuars interest or past 
civilian experience, and sometiines it's ,an 
accident brought about by several assignments in 
just one or two types of worlc. The Chief of 
Naval Personnel has authorized Nfavy Enlisted 
Clarification Codes (MECj) to designate 
Journalists who have specialized to the extent 
that they can be termed ''experts'' in any one 
field. 

There are three primary NECs for whigh 
senior Journalists could qualify. They include 
Radio/TV Specialists (JO-3221), Motion Picture 
Scriptwriter (PH-8146X and PhotojoumaUst 
(PH-8148). Each is described in NavPers 
18068-D. There are also several secondary 
classificatioit codes for ^hich^ Journalists may 
qualify, 

. An NEC indicates that a senior JO has 
ADpiTIONAL skills, but do not indicate that he 
^^-^specialist to the exclusion of the rest of the 
qualjficati9ns required for his or her pay grade, 
h other words, a radio/TV mecialist is required 
to know as much about the^neral duties of a 
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JO as any other JO in the saine pay gmda. When 
wc^^rv, BUPERS detailirs use NECi in 
-airi^w^ p^wnft ol--4o ^peeia ti zej bUl^b, but 
everyone in the rating is expected to be fully 
qualified for general duty whirever aligned; 



ADVANCEMENT REQUIREMENTS 

Many of the rewards of Navy life are earned 
through the Navy enlisted advancement system. 
The basic ideas bihijid the sys^m have remained 
stable for rnany years, but specific portions may 
change rather rapidly. It is important that you 
know the system and follow changes carefully. 
BuPers Notices 1418 will normally keep you up 
to date. 

' «i 
The normal system of advartcemerit may be 
easier to understand if it is broken into^ tvim 
parts: ' - 

1. Those requirements that must be met 
before you may be considered for advancement. 

2* Those factors that actually determiiie 
whether or not you will be advanced. 



QUAUFYINC FOR 
ADVANCEMENT - , 

In general, to QUALIFY (be considered) for 
advancement, you must first: 



pade. 



a certain amount of time in pay 



• Demonstrate knowledge of material in 
your mandatory rate training manuals by 
successfully completing the appropriate 
nonresident career courses (NRCCs) or, in some 
tases, by successfully completing an appropriate 
service school. 

• Demonstrate your eligibility according 
to the ryquirenients of the Personnel Advance- 
ment Requirement (PAR) prograni, NAVPERS 
1414/4, 

• Be recommended by your commanding 
officer. 



# For petty oRicer third and sacond 
candiditis OhfLY, demonstrate knowledge of 

^ nrtlitary yubjaei§ by^asffltglo^y administered 
MILITARY/LBADERSHff eMmiiiation based 
on the naval standards (Section I of NavPers 
18068^0). 

• Demonstrate knowledge of the technical 
aspects of your fate by passini a Navywide 
advancement examination based on the 
occupational standards applicable to your rate 
(from NavPers 1 8068»D, those itandards listed 
atltad below your rate level), 

If you meet a H o f ab ova requirerifents 
satisfactorily, yq,u become a mimber-of the/ 
group frpm which advancements will be made. 

miOWILLBE i. 
ADVANCED? 

Advancement is not automatic. Meeting all 
of the requirements makes you eligible but does 
not guarantee your advaicemant. Some of the 
factors that detemiine which persons^* out of all 
of those QUALIFIED, wLll actually be advanced 
are the scor€ made on the advancement 
Examination, the length of time in service, the 
performance marks earned, and the number of 
vacancies being filled In a given rate. 

If the number of vacancies in a given rate 
exceed the number of qualified personnel, then 
ALL of those qualified will be advanced. More 
ofteUj the number of quaBfied people exceeds 
the vacancies. For this event, the Navy, has 
devised a procedure for advancing those who are 
BEST qualified. This procedure is based on 
combining three personnel evaluation systems: 



Merit rating systeJU^annual evaluations and 
commanding officer's recommeii^ation), 

Personnel t e st ing sy stem" (a d van cement 
examination score=with some credit for passing 
previous advancement exams)j and the 

Longevity (seniority) system (time in rate 
and time in semce) 

Simply, credit is given for how niuqh the 
Individual has achieved in the three kreas of 
pWformance, knowledge, and seniority. A 
cojnposite, known as the final miiltiple score, U 
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gintrattd from these three factors. All of the 
candidates who have PASSED the examination 
from a given advancement population are then 
placed on one list Based on the final multiple 
score, the person vith the highest multiple score 
b ranked first, and so on, dovm to the person 
with the lowest multiple score. For candidates 
for E4, E5, and E6, advancement authorizations 
^e then issued, beginning at the top of the list, 
for the number of persons needed to fUl the 
existing vacancies. Candidates for B7 whose flnal 
multiple scores are high enough, mil be 
desipiated PASS SELBD ELIG (Pass Selection 
Board EUgible). TTiis means thal^ir names will 
be placed before the Chief Tetty Offictr 
Selection Board, a Buftrs board charged with 
OTnsidering all so-designated eligible candidates^- 
for advancement to CPO. Advancerrient 
authorizationi for tliose being advan«d to CPO 
are issued by this board. 

Who, then, are the individuals who are 
advanced? Basically, they are the ones who 
achieved the most in preparing for advancement. 
They were not content to just qualify; they 
wint the extra mile in their training, and 
through that training and their work experience 
they developed greater skills, learned more, and 
accepted more responsibility. 

While it camot guarantee that any one 
person vdll be advanced, the advancement 
system does gjarantee that all persons within a 
particular rate will compete^ equally for the 
vacancies that exist. 

THE TREND OF NAVAL 
TRAINING 

Navy training is changing in several ways. 
For example, it is becoming more and more 
indiyidualized, a change brought about* by the 
introduction of many propammed-instruction 
courses and 4 few audio/visual courses. These 
types of courses permit a student to choose his 
medium o^ instruction and to proceed at his 
own pace (self-paced instruction). Then too, all 
future instructional material must be job related 
and "system designed,'' that is, it must teach the 
traine^JP do a task and it must follow a specific 
course^^uding defining the need for planning, 
developing, and evaluating the course. Thus; all 
elements required for a complete course will be 



included in each unit, Training for^ men and 
women in maay ratings will be planned from the 
time Jhey enter the Navy until they retire. Theb. 
objective is .to use all the training given and 
aUminate the "over training'* prevalent m the 
pait. Many, if not all; '*A'* schools will be 
reduced in length; some other schools will be 
eliminated. Consequently, more traming must be 
done aboard ship or station. To expedite 
on-board training, a great many '*on=board 
training packages'* vvill be produced. Many of 
these vvill be multi-media packages. 



V SCOPE OF THIS TRACING 
MANUAL 

Before studying any book, it is a gobd idea 
to know its pui^oie and scope. Hera ari soma 
thinp you should know about this training 
manual: 

• It is designed to give you information on 
the occupatioml standards for advancement to 

JOl and JOC ^ :__ 

m It must be satisfactorily completed 
before you can advance to JO 1 or JOC, whether 
you are in the regular Navy or Naval Reserve. 

• It ^ NOT designed to give you 
information on the naval* requirements fot 
advancement to POl, or CPO. 

• The Joumalist* occupational standards 
that were used4s a guide in the preparation of 
this training manual were those promulgated in 
NavPers 18058-D. Therefore, changes in the 
Journalist standards promulgated by changes to 
NavPers 1 8068-D may not be reflected in the 
information given in this manual Since your 
major purpose in studying this manual is to meet 
the standards for advancement to JDl or JOC it 
is important for you to obtain and study a set of 
the most recent Journalist standards. 

• No training ruanual can take the place of 
actual on-the-job experience for developing skill 
in the required pmcticaf factors. Tlie manual can 
help you uiiderstaad some of the whysand where- 
fores, but you must combine knowledge with 
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practical experiehce before you can develop the 
required skUk The Personnel Advancement Re- 
quirement (PAR) prop-am, should be utilized in 
oinjunction with this manual vvhenever po^ible. 

• Thii training manual goes into much 
greater depth than JO S 4 2 Where the latter 
barely introduced you to public affairs theory 
and policy, community relations and special 
events, oral communications, adverse news 
situations, and . administrative practices, this 
raurse provides a comprehensive study of these 
important subjects. In the fields of 
photojournalism and radio/television, this course 
starts where /O 3 & J ended and introduces new 
and advanced material based on the standards 
for JO J & C. To get the most out of these 
chapters, you must be well rounded in the 
standards for your present rate. A quick review 
of JO 3 d 2 will assist you /in stti^dying this 
manual, 

• Before studying this manual, study the 
table of contents and note the arrangement of 
' information by chapter. Information can be 
orpnized and presented in many different ways. 
You will find it heipful to get an oyerall view of 
the organization pf this text before you start to 
study it. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

It is very important for you to have an 
extensive knowledge of the references to consult 
for detailed, authoritative, up-to-date 
information on all subjects related to the 
military requirements and to the occupational 
standards of the Journalist rating. 

Some of the publications discussed here are 
subject to change or revision from time to 
time -some at regular intervals, others as the 
need arises. When using any publication that is 
subject to change or revision, be sure you have 
the latest edition. The letter following the 
numerals designates the edition. It is your 
responsibility to see that you are using the latest 
edition of any publication or directive. (In this 
manual, the final letter is not shown in most 
cases.) When using any publicatidn kept cun-ent 
by means of clianges, be surc^you have a copy in 
which all official changes have been entered. 



OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 



7>?f Manual of Navy BnUsted Manpower md 
Personnel Qmiflcations and ficctdpatiQnal 
Stgndsrds gives the mimmuni requirements for 
advancement to each rate within each rating. 
The occupational standards section lists the 
military requirements which apply to all ratings 
and the occupational itandards that are specific 
to each rating. ^ 
The occupational standards are kept current 
, by means of numbered chanies. Tliese changes 
are issued more frequently than most rate 
training manuals can be revised; therefore, the 
training manuals do not always reflect the latest 
standards for advancement. When preparing for 
advancement, you should always check tha 
latest change (if any) to the occupational 
standards to be sure ^ou know the current 
requir^ents for advanQeinent in your rating, 
^ Remember these three things about 
occupational standards: 

1. The standards are. the MINIMLrM 
requirements for advmcenient. If you* study 
more than the requifed inininium you will, of 
couree, have a great advantage when you take 
the written examination far advancement. 

2. Each standard has a designated pay 
grade. You are responsible for meeting all 
standards specified for advancement to the pay 
grade to which you are seeking advancement 
AND all standards sped fled for lower pay 
grades, 

3. The written examinations far 
advancement to E-6 and above contain que^ions 
relating to the practical .factors of BOTH 
leadership requirenients and occupational 
standards. Candidates are required to pass the 
applicable military/leadership examination only 
once. 



Personnel Advancement 
Requirement Program 

The purpose of the Personnel •Advancement 
Requirement (PARJ Progran^ is. to (1) 
individLuihze advanccincnt requirements for each 
rate and rating and (2) provide a consolidated 
checklist that personnel can use in preparing 
themselves for advanccincnt or in^ evaluating 
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othee to ditermine their readiness for 
advMicament, 

PAJL lists the individual adyancement 
requirement for each rate and rating in threa 
sections: ^ * 

Section I-Administrative 

% Section II- Formal Schgois and Training 

Section Ill-^Occupational and Military 
Abllijy 

The items listed, in ^Section III of the PAR 
are general statements of rating-required 
occupational abilities or tasks. TTie statements 
are based on the current occupational standards 
as published in Section I . Mamid of Navy^ 
Enlisted Manpower and Personnel Classifications 
and Standards. NAVPERS 18068-D. Section III 
will replaci " the Record of ^ ftactical Factors, 
NAVEDTRA 1414/1. As a JOl orj^, you 
will use Section III as a guide in evaluating lower 
' rated personneL Your evaluation of an 
individual will be based on his ability to perform 
satisfactorily the tasks Indicated. The basis 
should include a demonstration of performance, 
although this is not mandatory. You may base 
the evaluation on observed ability in related 
tasks or jobs, or on the training received by the 
individual. The evaluation itself is your, overall 
assessment of him. It should be deliberate and 
nqt done routinely or as a matter of form. 

NAVEDTRA PUBLICATIONS 

As a result of^the establishment of the Naval 
Education and Training Support Command 
under the Chief of Naval Education ^nd 
Training, new editions of training publications 
formerly desipiated with the abbreviation 
NavPers or NavTra are being designated 
NavEdTra. The numerals and the edition 
desigiators remain unchanged. This training 
manual, for instance, is^ NavEdTra 1 0295-B, 
which means that it is the third edition of this 
publication. The forth edition will be NavEdTra 
10295C. 

In this cliapter and elsewhere in this text, 
training publications which already carry the 



new abbreviation are listed that way; those not 
yet changed are listed by Na¥Pers humbeo. 

* Training pubUcations are of seveml types. 
The most nuinerous are the training manuali and 
nonresident career courses (NRGC's) which are 
designed to provide instruction or guidance in 
learning .a specifiQ Mavy subject. Other 
publications provide listings of courses^ and 
^dy materials and other general information of 
use to trainees, superv^isors, and instructors,, 

Bibliography for ^ ^ J 
Advan^ment Study 1 

The Bibliography for Advancement Study] 
NavEdTra 10052 lists reqflired and 
recommended rate training manuals and other 
reference material to be used by personnel 
priparlng for advancemerit, The Bibliography is 
revised and issued each year by the NavaL 
Education and Training Support Command, 
Again^ be sure you have the latest edition. 

In NavEdTra 10052, rata training mmiuals 
that are marked with an asterisk (*^) are 
MANDATORY at the iivdicated rate levels. A* 
mandatory training maiiual may be completed 
by (1) passing, the appropriate enlisted 
correspondence course based on the mandatory 
manual, (2) passing locally prepared tests based 
on the information given in the mandatory 
maMaK or (3) in •ne cases, successfully 
CQmpleting an apprdPiate Navy or sejrvice 
scnooL ' 

Remember, all references, whether 
^mandatory or recommended, /may be used as 
sourp^ material for the advancement 
exa^nations. You are responsible for all 
references listed for lower rate levels. . 

List of Training Manuali 
and Correspondence Coursei 

The List of Jraining Manuals and 
Carrespondence Courses, NavEdTra 10061, 
contajns lists of all training manuals published 
by the Navy, a description of the naval 
' airrespondence course program with lists of all 
Correspondence courses available, and lists of 
leadersliip publications. The listings which are 
revised annually, are both alphabetical, and 
numericaL NavEdTra 1 006 1 is the basic source 
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of Infwmation is to what Is available in the 
various subject ireas and the publication^date 
.-and edition designator of the cuirent edition of 
itch publication, * * 

Rate Training Manuals ' 

Rate training manuals are witten for ^he 
specific purpose of helping personnel prepare for 
their duties and for advancement. Some coupes 
are general in nature and are intented for use by 
more thart one rating; others ^(sufch as this one) 
are specific to a particular rating. 

Each, time a rate training manual is revised, it 
is brought into *conformance with official 
publications and directives on which it is based; 
but during the life of any edition, discrepancies 
between the manual and official sources are 
aJmost sure to .arise because of changes to the 
latter which are issued in the interim. In the 
•performance of your duties, you should always 
refer to the appfopriate. official publication or 
directive. If the official source is Hsfed in 
NavEdTra 10052 and, therefore, is a source used 
by the Naval Education and Training ftop-am 
DiveJopment Center in preparing the 
advancement examinations, the Center will 
resolve any discrepancy of material by using the 
most recant. 

There are four rate training manuals that are 
speciajly prepared to present information on 
naval requirements for advancement. They are: 
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Basic Military Requirements, NavEdTra 



• Military Requirements for Petty OTfwer 
id a NavEdTra 10056 

# Military Requirements for Petty Officer 
1 & a NavEdTra ip057 



• Military Requirements for SCPO d 
MCPO. NavEdTra 10115 " 

Each of the military requirements manuals is 
ma.ndatory at the indicatecf rate lev^. In 
addition to giving anformation on the military 
requirefTients, these four books give a good deal 
of useful information on the enlisted rating 
structure; how to prepare for advancement; how 



to superviM, train^ ^nd lead othir personner; and 
how • to fnie f your increasing nsponsibUities as 
- you advance, . 

Satisfactory' completion of jQunatst 3 A 2 
iB required for advancement to /Of . and If 
you have met this requirement by, sitisfactorily 
conipleting a course other than the latest 
revision, it is to your advantage to at least review 
the latasf edition of the training manuaL Much 
of the information given in this edition of 
Journalht 1 & CM based on the assumption that 
you are familiar with the contenti of the latest 
JoumaltstSAZ 

Rate training manuals prepa^f d for other 
ratingiare often a useful source of information. 
Re^rence to these training manuals vvill increase 
your knowledge of the duties and skills of other 
men. The manuals prepared for Pliotographer's 
Matgg, Uthogriphers, and Yeomen, for txample,^ 
are likely to be of particular interest to you. For 
a coinplete listing of rata training manuals 
consult the List of Training Manuals and 
^rrespondence Coursgs, NavEdTra 1 0061, 

CoiTespoji^enc^ Courses 

Moit rai^ Jrainuig: manuals are used as the 
if for NR(2C*s. ^^pletion of a martdatory 
trainii^ mantta can be ^^:coniplished by passing 
tfie NRCC that is based on the manvial You will 
. find it helpful; to take other (con^J^ondence) 
courses, as well as those that are based on 
mandataQ^manuals, ' , 

For i^^ample, completion of t^i^fficer 
correspondence cgwrse based on the i^rft?ie/jr 
of the Navy- Public ^ Affairs Aegulaiidns, 
SECNAV INST 5 72a.44, is strongly 
recommended ' for persomer^ preparing for 
advaiiceinent to JO L A large percentage of the 
JOl and JOC examinations ^are based on PA 
Regs (it is a study reference listed in NavEdTra 
1O052). ^ 

OTHER SOURCES I 

There are several additional sources of 
uiformation that you may find useful Ln 
connection , with your responsibilities for 
leadership, supervision, training,, and 
adniinistration. They include Human Behavior 
and Lfiadership, NavEdTra ' 10058-; the 
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Chapter' 1-THE PATH TO ADVANCKMEWt 



Correspondence MaHual SecNav Inst 5216.5; 
,,the Defjariment of the Navy Injormatiun 
* Security Program RegulatiofU OpNav Inst 
551 OT series;, the VS Saw Manual (jf Naval 
Photography, OpNav Inst 3150.6 the Navv 
Customer Senice Manuai, NavEdTra 10119 uiuJ 
'^all SHCNAV diid (HINFO i iiblructiuiib dedlliig 
'^vvith S'dvy public aftairb, wurninuiilty rtiatitjiiS, 
ArrieriCiiM lurt^us Rajiu and it;lcvibiuii 
Shipboard 1 nf OMii ut luii Televibiun and 
t:ntc?rtainrncnt C luj^cd C Uuliii jclcvisiuii S>awni 
ciiid so turlh 

DifiECliLfX M^i^.*^ in. i. .i s , |.u hi i. 
iiiluirs monthly publicntion iSL^ea by thw Navy 
Internal RctiitiOiL^ Awtivii> llii; uia^a^iiit 
^oritarnN interesting and uscrfuJ Uifui m^iliuii uw 

O-ll dSpCv. Is ul ^UiiCid Nuvj public attuii5 
[)ircitifiti \si paitKiilaih usciui U> Juunia lists 
because ii prt.'^»L"nt: ii ilui tiuii.Jii whu h_ 
siJp pie rrit 4*1^ a 1 1 d t la 1 1 1 u Dcpuf inwm .^[ (h c 

tu<^Ib 111 Ult; publl«^ at [ till i JO 1 IwKl \>o\w W t^ 

and pf ulc *1uj j.^ 

I K M[4\Hij 111*1. 

1 litl ii^ llL 11. . . , 

i '-■ d >al,,fc!t.)K . 1 , . I J t >. .. ,. , 

1 .if . * 1 II i.tl Jul 1 ^^li iiuiii f . .A\ il 3iit.j.; ,l5 

i laiJiuig tllii. = til Il-iU'd . ili i J V/.nr^ 

Say \ hi, <u li' , NA\ = ^ .1/1 ' / > ^ii^-s 

3WJ= Nv>lithl/ ??ti .cf lie .it 5 lu iti^ tl. fi iUiuh^s 

NVIicn .^wl.-^ in ^ 1 /iln Ji.^ (. i. 

d Wi I liL t ih.i i.tl- I*. ili. 

j,,?drl it lay :^vH_.. b.- Ij ^ n vlU-, Ih .b ^ 

tjK:fk./4,; .1 du.iJig, il : ^ li , \<jI>"'. ll U. 1. 1'" 

i/Ul t ' tiuLiwC i fie i wKu^* lli,,! ii.i' . 

vTlJi,j.t-i i'^ii thl -*.a. .1 11 : *M4 4, :jh'/ sis^ ^4 



film to train other person iieb takc^a look at it ill 
advance If possibic so that you in ay spot 
material that may have become ubsolete and 
verity Current procedures by loolcmg them tip in 
the appropriate ^^ourges befort: the torrn^l 
-siiuwing. 



SC lluOl S A V A Jl A iil t KJ 
JOURNAIISTS 

Ferbu nil el ^ uOh . ^^riiu.g u^iriing ut r^avy 
Juurnalisia BuKu"^ is ic^p^^iMblc for liainmg 

pcisuiillul a^ilglk'd io \niU\k- *it(a=ll^ duilcs.aild 
iJi H.uupi.iallUil ^'lill iJiiLi awtUi^ vjii the 

rc v^>ni 111 en da tiw il s v.i ( iihilu. proMdes 

li1 jIi acUL^i! wuiktiiilij^ tfi^ ic.!5|n.)l ijlbUil y O 1 iKie 
Nav) Ik) yuhiK. thu ^uw- s^it > t t-Ji a piiblK 

L) tiwlu^H ^ 1 1 

J^.. di i\.c l>i;!^ii_^ liiU > 4I11 1 Llfi. :5.;li,^*»l 

£i>. jijiU.iii ilaiilSuii llidljiKi its^ v uu ai v 

AdvuncLd InformuiiOn Sp^ ^lalisi Broadcast 

Bu P*^ . i jMibllsiitiS jJiiu.jull> 4 liil ^ fi 
, lali^iii jth^^t^^^gi^i 1 I' 'b ^lii 1 lull * t tra*,.ii.ig 
I I j^^i.iii.;, Il ^Ivllijii 11. iltiit luu j3 Cmi acU tu 
qiiulliUa .1. 1 1*^4 il, lliiL 3 ji ^ ai>i. y jL^i 
ol lii:5ii, kIU, . ill "IMhj L v.^i a ifl.U I liUi !*al JbUi ' 
{S .a* u^j, llijh i^ii I 'iiul ^- )..ai * «^->Ui i/I 

Jnsniu.llu.. lis fvb^ t/i 11 Pia.ut ^viijii VViiLli.g ' 

. > ' li J J 5 .. i > 1 i . » i 1 i i ■ 1 d 1 \ 1 . * » I . L 1 1 i t .. i . 1 1 1 1 
> Hi i - iit liul' i . , , U M ^ * ^ M / J > > ^114 / K 4 .1 J^ijl 
. n , il^ 1 lill; iJi ^ I . U: 

t M 1 t f 1 ^ 1 ^ . I I « < i ! 1 t . i 1 ' ^ 1 , ^ . < i i ■ . i i 1 . i 

J ,i 1*. i < i * i li w ^ 'il .1 » ii= li » ^ t 4 li i ( . » 1 Ju / 1 

Ill t^v i*.^Mi 1 ,11 i \i . itAiillttg 
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PUBLIC /AFFAIRS POLICY AND PROCiDURES 



^ A h ) u 1 4 ill! ^ u t i i ril 1 1 1 J ^ nii i ui I i ^{ i *^x{\ii^_ > u l i r 
us^ii j:4iifni'ti t s vv' ill rcquHc (tiut)cni lijvt a gicJlci 
^<^^>^^^letlgc ol the tli ^ory Lind nic tit l- s ut pi ihl 
alluirs. Ph is.\v ill h^^lp )uliIc> bcltur ilc^cU^p yuLir 
pnib JiL ^illLi lis ^kill s 

I iilu thict' [najof [lUits N uu sv lil n(u<1\ llic 
t Hvi iiii iiuittTi,iI l^;irt (jN I' <!) Ufi ^iiui !ys is (. ?1 
|>litjlK, icja tlui iM fH)t li , I vljlaii J lid iilljlldl)) lIiuI 
( I) *i bilct >siil\C} i>{ ptit'lit ..jpiiiiuii Jiivl I iiu.s.s 
cniniuuiii Ldtioti li t^ru tiiru. Purl IWO fl) 
i 7rpu iii/^ilu>it * I i [t K I .K)I J ,11 nl 1 I ^ki L iun hhi t 
t lie linliljr > dw^ariiii cuts an^l U j ific iiiiirhd jiid 
spcciiit^cl comriiands: (2) ors^iiii^atinn of public 
alluirs lu!i^tii>ih Hi iIil \)i )\) uiiJuhiIulI dud 
spCLHiutl wuin JiUi I uk. {-^} \ X)i ) p^^Iiw) ilic 
r^Ica w i H i iiturnui tiui i ,ii tdo ^^ca I ot g(.> \l i Jiih t . 
u iij (4) i.>igj 1 ii/.tilU/ li iiitcrhtil III tui iiid £iun 
aEtii^ies, tititl Turt IfiKli: ( 1) 
coorcliiiaiing, iiiid im idcnien tin^ u puulic ut t airSi 
prui^TUiti (bculiy fititUjiuilK t*\ciDcu^, ^lUiJ 
atlnat): (2) w^iirt inic" dtiti^*» r?[ pniblic ari :iir?i 

j>^'rSC")!n i vl 111 u>iiil)til /uiiw^h unci ( ^) mwdUJ 
h *-K e il k I, J v^ k i Jyc 

aiUl l)fa*.(luC^ I liw Lt)llte hl^ u/ llinuhaplCi tllC 
bilSCtl t)l 1 iht j|k > til hI [>lill!.:^ I U nlu ulu III I is.;. 1 u t 
thv I )efVii^C III it)l I lult lull SLh'H)L Dcjju Mil Kii £ ot 

l£i N it V y J'ubJi^^ _4ri an Rc mlitlifil^ 

CLiIlcilf (jt tUc time v> f L^il.> wi llliii;) jnit*lu 

af fairs Uiic*.iivcs i^^Hiutl b} I.^OI ^. ith; SIk 'NAV 
(>W/\V jiidC llINFO Wi.un a^iu^illy .ippl>iiii£ 
t^lls f iiat tfUil u > ?ii| I'A ijssi t^liit ivii Is i uakc siiic 
thial vol! arc usi the hh) u p (t -uLj(c vii.^iuiiof 
the rt-*fcrciiu 



\L t k^ ijt lt.ii>%s hit *'ni iati<.;ii Schuol 
ciHNiuS), Armed l^^rce^ public uftairs 
fKTNoiiJicI fN-ivy JDiirriahsts, Arriiy inforniatiD n 
^pccialJ^is. iTiiliiury public aflain ijlliccrs. GS 
I life )ini 'itioi! specialists, etc.) uru Irai iiifd to 
LiiiciiTS t'iiiid t Ik' luiicti<M! of I tic jiJiiit pLiblic 

^aitLill> stall WlLlllIi llic t.JlOiid V)!!! j^lc; X 

( thc/v ah' hdiskdily liaiiitd ds Uit os0c\M\\stb\_i\ 
t Ik' J I 7 w 1 1 nlm vi c c ) lOiirfiuhst ^' unci ^ briefly 
I nir UiiUi:ei.3 yuu [hx \K H) public at^tairs 
pkLuic. It »^:t^iitw:itSI |.>iiii »ui 1 ly oil llic public 

Ut(ail5 i.i|iM,iI /'-itl un tfie Nus J IS.U)j^t t^f 

I hK ^lia[)lc( will (). [u t'SL: MCtl iruiii tui ijvciall 
IX) Ij p iiblii- a llaiia pvjiii t ut ^iew. 
Wit iiiii ttit^ i>^)jitii kilt at 



)c[l'|iSC Li [HJbliC 



.11,1.! i ... . !|, ^ . 

i th I liif ^Ci.tilltV 



• I II J [ I ak. a lul s lip -yn) i 1 u, I 1^ i UC S 

liit, 4i[u tu iwl^ak^lib tut m thic UUD 

a lid dll sugniCiit?? ut tile puhlu. ut huilk' ailcj 

a hi K Mid 



I * !U. I I 1 ^|4 t hi 1 ill * 1 



I , 4 l. .... Ji. » 

■\ ^lu td u ^ i J/CiJ 

I ..^1 , 1 In > 1 ; id*^- 

[d rua 1 I . itur liidtiui 1 



Is * a < ) w'U ^ i .111 I ! = kl fu. i'll lel .lU jiib t^^p it , 
\ AMI Liu ?iikl (i dw>i.(,;t)t iii J Lu-.cn tidl dilfuicnce 

iiilhCtiiy puMlc af t~<Ui j» 

Coii init-kial |.>uhlii , i.ith.<*.is La^td 4,,. tile 
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public ;,fMir. i-rourariis .>Sist U'. prMud c ,vq uir.'s . tit is iniiintnn hiah riinrille and 
inlormalioK a.ul iiKiint.ii-i atl .iwafcuwss pcrlnn n a I pcik cttLi.'iK %, I liosc Hcinc-nlsHrc 

ccnccrn ror pwihl,.; upjnioii ivcard a if |m 1 n the in, bliw In Jas Ivcyusc ill c piih lie 



u aur wis 



iiciv IS a nci'd tor .1 '1 ;i<^lct]iuitc 



„rticvrs of hi^ ....iM^aii. .MiliraiN puhli^arLius L.pin^tfk^ piinlic mtninial wus i cllc ctccl fw 

pmnnncK.r. „1,M il i u =n.uMd ilu \d „„: Jl I lu. nu^ II hh cr d ui ing 1 Us t -■nn.v ,.s 

>.jvv the Ik-tni-^.' IVr-tiH^:'l Ihe I'l J.,1 I (hid , .1 NjUil()|K-i .ilu^ns 

,tirp<.uitu,,,, puMi. n 11.^ ^^^^^ imp,,. -inn r.m uiUW siunificant 

utHIStiHitn^-.s Jit M,-lihii i! i;[ ..it ^ li 1 .1 "Hill. 11 



tiiiH Ilk I'^i Jtlimii I ii ih. ■ -I III' I'lil'iii 



iJii- I t,iiU 1.' I 111 1, till. 111,11 .1 iHi !i 11. 1 1 11 .1! '' I I 

' - 'II.- . ,1 , . , I 1 . ,11 .1 s . . 1 1, , II h ,1 ii.l I.I 1 1 



Ml ..II I I .U- 1' 'II I 111 I 

1.1, I L ll.i I I . I IIMl , , I li.lt 'll f 

I .iliil ft. ^ ^^i^ ill ^ a ?! ^ - ■ ' » "J^^ * ' ' 
! I ulk Mia ; .K . . t ^ t i! ^ i >1 . - f I . (I - ^ 

i . J |.. ,ti!l ^ < ^ 1 ^ ^ " ^ ' ■ 

.^...-A ^ 1 i I ! in.,:! . I U ^lu ^. ll 

.1 Km ... >^ ill 1' s . J I 1 . ^ . ; I , > . . 



t ! i 



una^ i^f.^.- ^Mai ^,1, Ml n .... . ,u ,1 J u-n ^ . i.ni fr^Mii ri^iuij piibn> ruatinns. 

I ' ' ^ I" " ^ ^ ' • * ^ ' " ^ . i ^ ,M 3. J. .i . t . Ill t ^' iii^ 

t I'll ii ' ' » ' ^ ,^,,H„ , 1 . , , . 1 M f . ^ ill fl^i 1 1.1.U>1!^ 



a 1,1 , . ill; 1 - ' . Ih (L . ^ ) 

^, ^ ^ .1 \ . .1 . > 1 ^ 1 1 lU'- i .11 ^ >l 



ill l l . M U , . 1 \> 'il 1 1 ' i l^il^' 

.J... i I*. I. ■• 



j , ill * 

L -i ill 
i itai it ^ ^ 
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way to iiifkicncc pLibliij opinion Ihvoum a 
^ pki rifled effort which follows the hasic pTifi^plcs 
"til poliLies in the jniblic interest ,/po(Hl 
pcrti^rniuncc, iind adetjiuitc c()fiiniunii/atipn. Il is 
not cnoiigh to hJvc u concern for tl^ public 
interest that is manifest in the polices ()f an 
indiviLiiidi I) i t )[ [i 1 / J t tun ,rid pood 
pertordKirKv nii its purT fhc/pi|n^lic must 
reco^ij^/C tluit jii inilividujl ui Ar^fii/jtinn is 
pcrtonniiiii rtsp. misi[)]v ,inJ ilo^s fuivc Hn 
irUcruMs Ml mUikI ] hi^ icL.^n^hiii win be 

bLiwccii iht t.vi. fth . iid/i.^i,lt .of pgt)iu 
rcLjikHj-i ta, dbk juif>i,, u[/ht|^;ii ijvvardsaiid 
puhh^ dCccptun.c mI j,i / i/tlivuliiul iJ.M 

ll ii V c -ici ist * In ' a II ^ . i I [ / / 
• I li^ 4 O .a * Jii J . , 4' 



^ tiK I, 



1 



-l 4 



'1 hi /a, 



oiu.i,ii/a.it);i s fM^/ti /isliip vuth t'MifHn - 

PK K,>l. In I. i ^ 

' II . ^^^^ o.^ . ^ .i . 

OtfUrWlH^ .IKi fiolp. t p|,)U.U.: ..,.1 

iHir tuit)()(..i! tuuih.iiiv jid siuHd.iivl .J jh i.i^ 
H . M .... , J f , ^. 

^ ^ ' " — i 1 I . . U th . hi[ j ;,tllp , . 

^^'^ ^ ! .i ! i> =M J I. il =1 * n f ( lu^ pih I. 

( iUiij i ju 111 . J » . S| t i [ hj N ( ^ . ,1 111 . d I . . 

I- i L . .[ [f . . n[ ,,.H 

media V .Pi. ] 1 1 (. , . , V .11 h \H , i/h I | a 'li. 
rclatK, ctf.u^ U Iwi-. . . Ij. 1 to iiuii k .uii 

gOVV ! 11 Im ^1 I [ a pwliil^aj .nr. 

MKailhii^fid h III . lijii 1 lui , ,1 a lii^ 

It 1^ u;^cil ( > ti.:^l, , .i.iU^Miuj i ul v^hilv) Mijipwii 
h*» liic Ili.-s^ iff 1,.^ pcwpK i. % i \ ti Ji It ir. 
tifsi. u-^i d t'i ('il.i^^ a^wi.t gidduij idju.^ tii*^ i » ii,* 
?»(>wl.4| p! c,l>|t: ill ^ I ii^ [ j.»ltjf^,it tjui 'M ^\vix 

Ft is *:N£!nijtc^] I f li 1 ih^u. diJh luw*, 
AniCncan^ lii i unpl punU i t !u . t 'ij ^ a iiJ 



thilt Amcric^ij/ industry spends in excess of S2 
billion each year on puhlic relations activities, 

I'tiblic gelations is taiipht in some 200 
universitjys? rourtecn oticr buchelor's degrees 
and tive 0fTcr niaslcr^s degrees m PR, but it is 
diflieull .to find oinivursal acceptance uf^ its 
det'irntujn 

BcwLiusc publk (wkiiUiiis is A iijlativi-|\ new 
[crin /anil ntv^wfi uwvupdtu>n Ifiefe is 

L^onsi^erahk cuiiliJMtin and of ten 1 1 Jii trt)versv 
-^laTcyiindlng ith L iii[}|uMiUft( dnd pruet Kiunurs 
Siii^e tiiuru div no Ic^iJi Ntjudiiid^ i)i Ii^LTiise 
oqinicm.iiIs In the ll< iidd iiu.iiciuu;* 
iiii^pidliiiwd .litd often aiMtjMitdtdc i fidiv id uals 
fis/vc brwui^nt di^..udli d^id dlsfioiiw, pul)li^ 
i^/lati,Mn pdMiuddiK uniiM.g nicndu ,?f 
liius^ iiuai.j .umI Iciil^l.iu \t ['odi.^ \ 
l^ufdk icLidoij^ pfuOiIiun^,, .at.M mI 
..i »..as[/^a \>\ iU^ £..i!wkd putil]> v^afi j.esh 

i ^'^ ^llsiwl^ .a ^, .ii:^.!ti3 ,^^cdl^ jisruiiUJoii 

'i-' ^ 0\ k i[,n^ |M,[^llU(> UM puhik u\ \ Nukc 
'd-M. t'U .pi. M 1 1) t til- u- fid , t' 

' . . *i t fi^ f an. HI k .^i 
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(liaptcr : PUBLK' A[^I- AIRS POLK V AND PROCKDURHS 



the ninst conininn terms used iti PR literature 
and practices : 

P U B L I(V A cofistun tl> Lluinginii, not 
necessarily oriiiini/cd proiip (^t people v^i^ nuu 
or may not know nnd cnmmiinieufe with tneli 
other, but wlu^ all luivc tlk^ same [vlatKMi^lnp 
sonic piTsori or grsuip 

PUBLIC IM oKMAliaS 'l li^ [mo.csn ol 
providing iiitoiijuitu^n U' llw [uihlu niaihl) 
tlinugh not iictessufiK i n. lu^hcls tlimi^hihc 
mass rncdui AIvk swiiKtiiiK-^ tlu ^latc .d jnadk 
kiiovvkd^c i/M a Nuhu-. I .1^ Mil. kv.lul [uiblu 
infornKitio ii" iMi Jii i^Miw 

PKUP I \ M J \ S ,1 ..... i ^ ^ J 



-.n llu. -It liiU 



inrnrtnjtKM. or ^o^s.p i (he t^Jhj^^^^ it.^lpMi: 

nr iniiilillU J pcrsiiil an n l^l Hut lAn . ^sum o 

PI :h I l< 1 1 I .1 ii. M . iu 

of new^worthv .vcnl. ^ucl os iiiiuvi rsarv 

Uluull-u> ^. niiii'O ■ d. .11 .lU^ ^ I ^ -.Ml 

wiHlU^H ai. i Hi^^^''^^^ * ...iishiii^ i [i* os 

unplan.ic.i i ( uiJl .i^ ^ ^ ^ 1m- fi 

the .Mji.iiU .ilu . .M.i hav.; luir -i^-^ 

i'K I *i . ! 1 1^ i'lihliL it . I - I 

uii.irt alt ritnn i Ih. i iL.\\n i./KUi t..n .11 

llu p<.a..^ t- 1. . • - ^i^'^ ' ^-ekl-n. il. 

a pnulii.t or J, liuii.ac.il !(^! phnvnp^.u'fM 

iU. l.h Iw , ill . ^.l I Mlh^.. I ' o. I. s 

1 1 >i5 IS 1 ^ ^ . ^ i 

lull ifii. . .1,1 n < 1 i I i s 1 * O ^ 

at II I. id c t . ^ . .1 , d .1 - ! MO . 

uHi ^t.ii 1 liM t' > M il 
to k.»wK .a Ii »^ 1 i 

^kdl aiul (liw H il ^ ^ 



relations as a LOiicein is not new. U lias l^ecn 
practiced iii oiie Unw or another Irt^m tlic time 
men came logeilicr and tormed tirtnips nr 
societies. 

Leaders have alw^uvs had the option (d three 
appruaches lu ^cl ,inen to nutkc cO'icerted 
c I t nrts [fOs^iT. piTcliasu ptnsihuioii or a 
i^unihl! KitlOM ot i he t 111 ec 

\H)\\ \ H ntliiences hiiinaii belhiAini by = 
.n.iruim^ liuMuiii will .nid JioKe It threatens 
iiKiiMdual nr uiip isuwUli l> and s^cllbeini: A 
dklaloi cxcii^ LOMli^bl tiiiMu^li naked pnwei In 
iMspns.Mihiu .a A%sAss\t]M\nii ainv-iu- vv ho 
1m^ ..u.iaiiUnl llu- di.adwnit.i^e^ 
Ml povv.i aloh. ^ontiul hunian 

hju..u^i hu lu.k (liiiuuiix w! a[^ph.atHMi its 
vwisiJuLic^s lis disreudiJ toj ni-ia!itN and ilic 

S 1. ^ liniltutb^.i 111 I Ik |M(*l:. . .1 'H^l nlliw-iil 

. liKiLC t luouuh ifUit Iii anS. 

PI \ii H'NSl h uwd lu . * i.ii^a IiMina.i 
I i^a ua h^ I ihli. a ^aj.i IvH [ -ii tU iihii 
In h.,.i..i ... ) H.)-0. hKm: .,id , ..Mlh. , ot 

ti. h bcc. il^cd duuiijiKHil hl^h'i. to 

iCHlOM.T PolJias. N inOufK 
^ h.il IhuU.iih'..^ io 



I >i i i I li . .C fl! M i 

J .} i I. [ 1 1 .1 ' ■ V 1 )• ^ ei 

III, I.I. t Ui.il \ . i L K 

(hex v;J iC and dppf.sifu^ tnic.s (hav Main 

. 1 Im . M.iU.^ hlf;fiM M.iK, ^ tl^^-s^ ^ h- 

= . . f I I Hi I 

!4 KM ^S\i ... M J - 'r^ 

. M.. ih.^a ^ . ' ■ i^O, ^ lil.l .i h^ I -'^f 
^, |. , h I... Ik I . M 1 r i.rul- J 

Ih, k .d.. .i.ul du ^-^Oihd W(wds [H.tUU^S 
t,, . , MC-^ ..th-i lu^ .li^ .M hulliuO 

. M i i.i - 1 i . . i ' u O 1 - p^ ' '^naOt 1 . '|d<=' ^< * 

it h ! , h^ ui.H, ill. h. lu « II 
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^ practitioner dcpi^nds upon persuasion to achieve 
his objectfvus. riiesc objectives arejo change or 
nciitrali/L' hostile opinion. CrystaH^e unf\)rrned 
or kitunt opirijon. and conserve favorahlc 
nrini(>ns toward idea, product, service, or 
institLition which he represents. 1! foJlcm^b then 
th^t the public rLdiitions funclinii m modem 
^■^HiLiy hjs jdvnrkcil nio^r m ihosc cuunlrics 

( which pcrniif trvc coiniininiLdtu jh 

\ V ill Atlt 1 S.!/ 



JOURNALIST I & C 



H^Lari Pu= tiJtvd hack u 

-Ai Ji.oK .^ist^ f,.und .1 hulk [III \n huh 

(PciNhii ^^huJi inid ifie [jmk,> ut I hdO fiC 
how [(is<m ir.igjtr Jrid hjr\cst iht li Uup.aMd 
hu w » . oMlj ol Meld ill ICC 

I .Kids I. S li.purtfM.,., . i ^M'.'niu.^- i-.m. 
( ..ii.tiiu f.. iioiiH .J ^imilji luii.non \hc di. uiid 

< hlih! design d [^^jy ^ f\^^ 

'^''^^ '^^f kk,i. ^ „ f. a i hiM^M. ill OuJ 

di ( dh d ui . f ih t , iili 

J i J h ii> i iiC , i = I , ^ 

^ohc|iicr(M sta.^n.., .uid I il l. i> 

evklciu. ih a h, ^ c , [fK fii^, uLis ... 

pr.KtU. pwhu. ..ha ^ ^^^,1. IM 

^'''^ ' ffE H . . -J . .1 Iv . t I ^ Ml t , t i,,. K 

^^"^ ^ -i'^ ^1 ^ f tl., n.. . , i J.iKj 

ttic hrjifhjhild of . ats,. ffu- H. n,/i new pa^pgr 

■It/./ Ihdffi.A X, ^ , , ^ ^ 

C ao^M. jiul hi\ ..nic w r 1 

the r liO. .....Mil t M) H . 

h. h 



ii^h it,, 



-v.?. 1 iMilt .a^d In 

h, I( . .ijLi I il -. 
^ ^ i i id 



The history nf Furope and Asia is replete 
with Sample? of other rulers who used what we 
woLild now call opmion-molding techiiiques to 
pain and hold power. Our own nation owes its 
being, in a large rneasure, to Thomas Paine, 
Sainut)! Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and ofhlr 
patriots who publishud newspapers and 
pamphlets tu fdlly the people of the Colon les to 
tile caiise u\ indeperuiefKe 

^"^^^^ ^< \ i Mt PHIN iHu. V\U h^ 111 

i ^..o[)L hcUn. tf.e nud .,,,tur . ediiedtloii 

^.x. h.^.Muf (he icaJi th, ^^c\K,a\ puhil^ 

u^Uulls t^cIriK llniitcd t.^ n.vall, poll and 

lehgiou^ leaders, and ih. wualih) landowners. 

Heddiny nuiitei whlLK wu. avdjidhlc had been 
Hisoibcd h> hdi.d. iiMidil) \,,^ ^ingJc jop^ fhe 
InvcniUn, m 14^4 of th. prinling cs. wlih 
ni^^^afdu tsp. hdd d nidj,,! nnpau on (.ublic 
..uniiiuiii ido.o dfi i li.e ^(Hii.c of fuaof. 1/1 the 

WcM.iM W.nld l\w dhllltx iud^^ piint Wdb 

instil uth nuh opened axKwh WlJcf 

.cgiiicnt the p.dih, M^s^ f>i/MUhg peniiKtcd 
[he Huf.u^uUwM en ppape.s pdirnTiki^ and 
I ih.ju^ j.^unid^ U\ xAOlwh ihc JiL^wly 
ediicaicd could icad and stiid> the jdeas and 
itiuughi. vT if. ^'v.,.ild. ihinKci^ ^nJ (he 
ievoh.iU...di) ,o.,;.j>{i n*Jlvjduui. 3110. db 

M.i iln^ i nth . N'tdl.L. Md Huuss..iu 1 he 
'""^^''^J'^l liuMi... iJl^hnu . .Mi i^ioduccj ....lesi 
^Md lldi ,A{s i,, cilllwv^ liuJiMdudb 

ui^u ji^dihn.i and veonnenU vviiiLh denied 

Ihe ''(lud^i^ ,x' ,i ^rtaiuiaP' MghA^ or ihc 
H^v, It 

^ ' 1- 1 ^ . i .1.. . ..... .1. ,u ^. Um.,..* 

" * \ ^ » ^1 ,>wlllnal j ioblcni^ lalfejj 

' ^'^ 1 1^ 1 1^ BiUUii Mioudi^ii Kiii^ 

^ I'.... o. .>] 44,.i.Kol oiii/iiuij h diiun 
^.uf, IL >i W.nlu ih puflJ.n> agcal hw the 

''^^^ ^fJ^ ^» ^ i'dlnt t hc 

-au.jdn. ...1 ^iH>K.,.nO! nu tJlw ktVoluUwM 

bL.iJa... f idiikil'n ^ J li.oni Jtfrft.3uii 
i'Mui suiii^ .a iliL iHosl d/anUth d,id et^tellv^ 

^d.ni, hi^i.M r^diii.K h.Mi) maided 

■'^d ,h ..plr u Hid SU^,, ni SLa.^tJ CVL.. la (iTlC 
> ^ Oldlw^ , 't,lv. Lie UtQily UI 
^T .H^».nl/. itu>.:i^ (S.ni. .a I lUtH) , lulllj^ 
' ^ * ^'^'t^ii ^11... , .inn J .wpa^and , wcie 



Chapter l^pmUC AFFAIRS POLICY AND PROCEDURES 



used by' American patriots to crystalize puhlic 
interest and support, bath in the colonies and in 
tmropLV Muny of those PR cttorts have been 
dLiplicatud in ainiost every popular revoliitinn 
that has taken place siiKe 1 lib. 

The Dec la ration of Indepencience was 
written out ''of a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind/' Th r( ? ugh o 1 1 1 t li c A rn eric a n 
Revohition iind in the early years ot the new 
Nation, persuasive comniuniLtition. by uarl> 
Presidunts and leaders played j key m the 
natiuri's gro'vVth and duyadopuiLMit 

•KlIC HfN (ABIMU Pl< MAN \Uc 
ut puhlii; relatli)ns iL'chiiu.juc^ li) tidju^l Liii...c[i^ 
to major social and ccononTie changes is 
cxcnipliticil bv tiic adminihtid tiuii ut Pie^idcut 
A fid re w Jack so 1*. A ttirnier nuvvspaf>cr editcjr 
Allium KcndaiL 'w^s cmphjvcd t>v President 
JaLksoii and sirvcd ni Jatk^tinS intlueritial 
"Kitchen Cabiriet He 'was .iackS4.:)n s pollster. 
ecJunseU)! uhost wnlcr pji/blcin ^tjlvcr ide^i 

fiiiin arul ^.MiblUjst AidiDii^li icItiUvwIy 

unkiiuvvii tMii^idc NA^asisiMgtoii ^ lafiLUilduni 
Keridall wviikcd ihc [>oh(. \ inaknig level jikI 
playc*.! J k^"^ '^dv Hi (iic '-^lUttss pjwMdcfi* 
JaCksoa fmd tit csLablishlu^ liec wJiii-atjwjK 
ecunornic ret onus in the pub! it's tavor, and 
pass<igc u\ ici^i^lathMl liiLh ^u-vc [la n i ji i *..5. s t lie 
^street a vvHe and va)Kw hi p* il itlw^ 

I lUiH diC Cnd id Jni^ksoil \ d i i i l , i i .1 l ? l 

iuiili lliv ( ivn iiic o^fjuii^i Ml ol itsllMJL.a^ 

and ilic I. iv^. li i i> )i I i\\ ick>iiJpti w*.rc iiijjui 

riiiie^t (fries in th^ l .oluiion ot .nt: iLaioifs 

w ej in i 1 1 u fi 1 i J (N 1 1 ^ ,\^Uiii Kjlh.KiJr. jii-.li^, d 

pamaigers ticwsj'.*pcr'^ lju^I piihlieauans tc^ 

t^tjiii iti ui ill r . I iial h jd V . a d ,,\ m . . 

<)I ii*/ IiL As I. 'I IJ1v.mI iMh-!*.a 

t> r «. ) U ^ tl I 1 h . I . 1 d I i I t i I > J I ^ d I i U i I t 

wiiiriiii ui iL I i i»i li hi M - ^ ' I i 1 i t . f* . I ^ 111 i .4 
^y^tCNi It) I ^iJiheilii^ iieyv , iluit ihL4ii^'d llw 
fiianiiei In ^liK_di ii. ^ M|H*ilLd Mjnn 

cc>rii Hi u. .It Ui i'JiiN hi nneaii w^ife4idhiliLd tatt. ^ 
fhc Ciul VVai lIiihu sciI u leii^tli) i.iid bili / 
jn/litical CLUiiuiiiiw di\d ^ocial struggle btiwt^-ii 
twu i..»ppuSlil^ toi^cs wt Wic iiaiii.ui A^n.iU.Jli tvu 
pubile siippvJit f'y bolh aUlch pie^wdcd die vdi 
by iiidiiy Vt;di^ Puldle fcldlUHis cltoil^ niehiji^il 
*stdgcd fvcilts, ^ riituiy, prupd^aiidd aiid pv.jpiddi 
f ruin t ur^a r u/.a t h >n a 



PRhSIDHNr LINCOLN (>R 
MASTFRL President Abrahani Lincoln, a ^ 
master of both oral and wntt^m 
comniLinieations, svclded the Union forces 
together and led them to ultimate victory over 
the (Tonfcderacy . Lincoln was acutely aware of 
the pr)wer of public opinion, but hn military 
eurnrnandurs were^ not prepared tor the press 
relation problems brought about by the rfiass 
conimunication system and the tailroads. As a 
result, his adniinistration sutfered. 

I'roni tile period of Heeuristruction t5 the 
liLgUining of the ZOtli eentiiry a number ot 
majoi de velopiiiciits spurred the evulutioii of 
publiL rtdatiuns as a distinct tuowtion. The drift 
of a rapiidly nuiltiplying population to the cities, ^ 
a swell of iiniTiigrat ion. a sh^iof production 
from home to fach^ry. and a fantiiSfl^^g^porate 
g r o w t h w a u s e d a U) s s i it la ce-to=f a ce 
CDH I n I iinieu tleai an J Lied ted LA.)rn|dex social and 
ecoiu)!!! u problcnis 

- ■ . 'i , 

Ik) II I eel ihu pi^a. iii vjI iwJu.vd ^-iurson.dl 
..omiiiunica tiwH witlun society, the pLiblic 
rapidly adjusted to tlu use ot lechriulDgical 
fciki vanew:^ liial nuidg pi^SSltde a wldeiinig o\ the 
nuiss V o Mi ill u! iieatu Ji! System Hk- cstablishnie nt 
of the telephone systein and technological 
dd\aii*^t.T 111 the piiiiting ut ncwspapiers ^ books, 
tJiid iiiagLi-.h leS vdslly v\ id cried the iiiass 
c oiii HI unicatu >N -J aein and ^dtrsficQ die deiiiand 

f I i I M c w s 

1 li K 1 i 1 i ^ . ^ . I I o u 1 I i 
1.1 I \ili^f,S r,iMh IdilUi, lltCidlUiC 

Ju'^t li j.'^L 3 iliitc ii$ilfii.t tt^ .d Aine.i 4Ji public 
iwlalKjii^ cj\w| Jiii^^iit i\) llic 'd^utdu. Be 
hjiikiitd hi a il) Put. li Hi r.)^dcd" lid 

Liiul i ^) it ^ ^_ .ddk B. L Ml lied I'la 

thai bc^,^n<j.rlj Ui Li.i.^ ..entiii) 

I [ ii :A V . U v^ . i > ! I d i I i li I > » | ^ ' ' 1 » I ^ d 

ii k >\ \% dIUi. 1 li V aild hi)\ii i idU. Odd 

iw.^/ini A, led It. -IrtH' whether ii v.i,? In ttie 

putdh alLie^l li fcni ve d td.d Jail) lidin 

bt iwei New fi\ diid ( fie d^^j hs is rcj^utcd 

fiave aid 1 he jjiiblie be daifuic i ?ve duii'l 

tfeO.e Liii r^iti^ h irilliibsill) liurisense Wi/rkhig fui 

diisl 3 ^eii^d t)Ut oiii e)wn because wc are 

iii.>l Whe[iKi d. uiaie ui i t Itidt phld^e sldw-k 
^cwai^iC II h;rnbulu^i;d die dttitude ui the 
bujiliiL^h iildia?* e)t thdt dd^j 
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'"^^ '''' pnu.rlnl inonopoiics, luis l;,stod fnun (lu- .aiK aMiturv until 

cniKvnlnftitiii ni wo.ilth uiul posvcr in the lininN tiuhis. ' " 

m)-^.iIKhI ''KohlH'f H.iriMis;' hr!>iiiz|it j oi ' ^''^ Mippk'fikMilL'd Ins ifiLonu' u ivporicr ^ 

pufWu- proii'sf i\ci]]A\]i.]s \n\- ivhiini y^yvk WorUl In svritiny news 

C nntL'rnpnrjrs \mb\w udjiinns cnicrticd diirirm rilL^isc^ lor sciiiiu of (he ..orporat h)ih seukiiiM :i 

the ^lUibh^ Ik IXHiiiwtr' I m .is fKiit ol -'^''-^ i^^^'^^j^ ajiimiunicatiuiL Mc iiuicd ilial 

ihi- pnuia ^[fi,L!L!lcs hs',;,,)niMHU Uioiip^ hilsnicss pohtlCs n[ seui-cs Jlicl siIciIli- wcrc 

|^o^it],:.i| K iMf rn niosciMifilN dciiidnik J KiihiiL' Mc l>cht%L'Ll lIuU III i )rd.M (u bu 

Linii . jfitl lal LZf oiips ini il e i - l n i i J . i > i h j [h u in jniisl ncc(>inc 



t ■![ lis t he ^' MliM I pK I ' I / us[ I \>:iL. i h M 



t ^M^-n I! l.^.okN AnA (.iki- Iluir 
ifi. puf llv 

^ ^ ^ J ' uU U . \ > I . i , , , i p, Mi. I, .1, . 



.... . . j j H. i J 

' ''"'^ ' iViu.MM ' .uP .(Isln^, h s^Mi [h|,,K ui n.uP.ldi 

^"^'''^'i' ^" .iuJk....H .,f il. jM.jMiPi Mi.L.. tn . ..uChl- pi-^.ciU ^ . t (MrJ..-.^ > -If K c lK> 

' III-, Mi, ..i \ lU. ^. ani, n,,., n-d ..u 11 (..i In.IiM I,a..U,a[. fuillKf 

f^'^'^l -1^ !P1 i ' - ! d. i . ^ , . .i.i K'. / I , ,(.. I „ .11 L. npi-lj. J 



X i ,i 1 i. f , , . . i , ^ _ , pi ■[ .-pi h i . 1 i in 



■I 'Mil iu .1 »se J rih >st 



.J 1 . li h i ll < ii 



4^ ^ ' J' s M i n, f M h i i , i ^ , ' i b r * ! - phi i ! 1 , 1 1 , ik I j r .d i, i \ 
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Chapter 2 ^PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY AND PRQCtiDURfcS 



When the war ended, Bynir and Bernays 
returned fo the business world, wlicrc bolli had 
a fur-reaching influence on jhe dcvekipnient n\ 
PR 

FIRST PR TEXTBOOK Bcrnays wrote tlie 
first book about and taught the first university 
cburses m pubj^ relations, ffc cunicd the leruT 
"'public relations i}ounsel/' He was responsible 
for poinliiig out that PR was d tunction ol 
man age me n t . ttial ^tinaiZL mciit had ^^i 
rcHponsihi In > iit)< oiilv in ns cnipU^vcL;^ bui tu 
the piiblie tliev sefvLd dcpvwdcA ijw Uti 
sup[H)ri I 

experts and social \ scictitists have niade 
signjtlLaiil cOii tributH>fc to ific cvtjIuUun ul 
public reLith>iis Studies of jna>lu opniu)[i 
propajiti iiiiii . ^tcieotvphi^ ol .iltnLultrs 

induidua! aiul ^^oup l^efiaoui and the 
operaliotis at pje:^suru EZroJips ^iisd upii.ion 
leaders niiiiMjcf ain^Mig lii.n .JioKuK 
unni rihuii iS Pubii, .jpiMioii [Kflh -^it tn^t 



to j I U n 4 M ud [ i ' i I n 1 1 1 



and i hi !m . ^ 'i tl 



I 1 P P Vt , \ ^ . i I ^ 1 i 1 N I :^ iM !> t U 

(.JPlNlOr^ Otu nil, ^i, ni t Ml iiiJ), ti.i .^^ih*. 

huok fuhliL (jfjiNi^fi bs U.iltLi lijpi'^^'i'^ 

Flibii:>f,wd ill \'^22 I U J iiN..Hi s tu). u d.= ^, iib. , 

what itav K 'i ti u iCpitd d u. M. ' *1 ^aild 

dcflntlUni d pul ii*. .;i>JiJh \,,.^jJlii^ i Ml 

Lippinanii tn^ ppnaons ht'io ^ p^L>r .tw. au 
ba^wd hi^ Lxptiitiu^^ .^iiviiuiiM! lit 

edUkdlhMi uiid !?UiiiV prei.uiii.ciu i uutuMis Mr 

likens .J ! >uli s "f'^il hi wpliil.Mi I > \'\. Ui 

Ulic\ ll> Jvl jiUj.t UiiagL . Ml = . .ii! d 

StciL^ds^JC . i he 4fu,>ilt> vill i iitv^ I'ai'lh. 

Offifihtfi IjC .iriL a [ Jill. =1^ ill \ i! i 'd llu, 

k\lwvMl .d lal ^.Jt:hi!>(S -*.id p -fn "^,'^1' 
tilld |>u( l].. iC|tillv..l3 p/ott-S!a iiial . 

I lie ti \^\\ <d [ jiv A n iL I u ji i ^ I f . . i * I .. t 

t li ^ d = ^ M e s > K W I [ ba I U; 1 L ^ v^* , d ,1 .d ! . d 
gOVLi iinii'nUd dgci. ^ l i^atlwiial >illuil -1^ 

religious oi guin/alUMis v^/t^lfaic a^k ... ws and 
ijltier nuii [nidil uisUtutdMn to i iic i ok { iddjv 
i^:lalions could pla\ in tb, : i . . . . i Uicli 
pdjlUtdui a^llsds lubli*,. ^.LiLlwA:. ^ dv^d 
cc)risidcrat->l V uiidwi blaiiku*! 1^ K )^tytils 
adnuni^ira ih , 
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Ajlhnugli radin- had uinerged us a mass 
Cfiinnumicatinn niecliuni duriiiiz the |92(J's, its 
treniendoiis impact did luU bcconie apparent 
until President Rooseve It used radio to 
c(iini]uinieatc dircetly with the Anicrican penple 
Ihrnuph his "Fireside Cduits/' Usiiiy network^ 
radin and tha tront piige of the daily 
II c w s papers Presuleo t Hoosevel t cKCreised 
stronti leadersfiip uiid consLinmiale 
Loniniunicitions skill lu hurness the torccs (d 
p r i > i e s I lilt I. ) ail Ld t c i i ve a nd pu j )u la f 
ill )v ci i m lent 

vv(,j Id vV\n 11 b^'^^du f 'reside 111 K^'osevelt 
cootiiiued using his kadersliip und 
1 1 Mi 1 1 1 1 1 i II 1 L.a t k>!! skills Ik) weld AnicileUii 
ctifOrUiih. pvditiLdl and rnililai>' Iciree? 

Pic^ldLnt Ru(.jscvelt appi>intwd lliiui Davis 
iicvs-^nnui tu hcjd (fie Offue of War 
hiionriation i hai uftu ^ vs.i-^ ihai^eti with 
liuiintiiinnip iiOine huid !iK>niK aiud w^liiinilg 

piddlu siJpj^,irt tui uiluailUfe: liic di al I v^ai 
hvjiuls and wthei v^aiilnit: jJiy^iuiif^ 

IvHiov^niu WW II puhlk rclatrui.- ..j.ils 
^ iC used b) the £..)^v I'liiii^ui In i^elp tise the 
kiJiii;^. ling jtlji.siiii^Ml shlltlii^ lo d p^^dwcUJUe 
unv*!n\ and intejiratuig [V^ in ill inns nf 
vssci\iu\incn buv, k intiMbe ^ ,)fjk tiuxe 

hiih w WW !I put)i!v f.ljKna?^ clPui. ...mJ 

, ^ ,1 h J /a li . Mis liJSi cxpaii.ii^d v\llij ihc ilat* Jiial 

t,ial^/iu: The nu A iniwii^c d^vcl Jph.cid v^d^ 

dllilni= .lujs ^d Mil. ul d voHUiliiU i 1 as 
ai III ii fa esi 

A I i i . ' i ! t 1 1 i ! I H u , , , i a . . 1 • . p 1 1 i < ' 1 1 . = a 
,.adiv- rckiii nn .i.,ee WW (I the relatioiisiups 

yA . hi, I S ..i .a i\ .i! , 1 (lull f' K ^ i Hi I 

, . I I a 1 a ii. \ . [ . . I pt ih i. 1.1 ,lv IK i I. .jIi g a L t iu 

uiij'viUi' ii . iu. 1 . . ui .'J UN I a fi aj J la I 

j i .a , M .1 patM , ! .da Uwii . . t , ii. I t h^ u^t 

.a i :i ii U' i id 1 M , ea * '1 1 I ' 1 ii h. f I H p ui dh 



a 



11,. I . -. i,\ i .--^ r ia ..i 

1 , [d i I i 111 \ ^ " \ »t i . i J Lili >r -T 

IPif4£^i, . p.- . i ' ^ .uiipK; ifwv, .1 

pLiblk rci ii\ II. . I ai . , rii, 'd)tisn I wiok 

.1;^ a U.iin ! ii fl.g^tii.) ill tfit 

Au,.lh iNilUtli i ^ ^|^>l p*. 1 1* <.\i..iKL ...^^ lllil 

pLii t ill ii^ hl'sSuj. i:. L a id v. \:^n i. ill*, d h' -d or C . n id 1 

lJw i IskMi s and \ni\ lp. i*inUjui u h i it^ wvc ic ii itde 

P 1 inied lit A Si d.^i s ol pic^ldt-M llal pu ss 



cuntcrcnccs were also introduced tluriiig thi' 
• Kist-nhowi^r AdniiiiistratioiL 

Irri947, the first School of Piiblic Kckitiuiis 
wys opuiUHl'at Boston Univcrsity= It is now 
known as ihc School of Pub he f niiinuinit .itiofis^ 
M*iny otl)t;r iinivcrsilies mnv offer dL'grecs ^ni 
FLiblic'HL-lations. 

In ihv V\\b\\L RcUitions SolrMv of 

Amcricj (PkSA) stariiai u pio^nin) of volimlary 
ccrtjficjtion of fTiunihcrs^ profcssioiuil skill 
incliidhig wrntiM) I xdinnialiufis iM<SA nuvv luj^ 
.ihiiost f)OUO incinhurs 

His use of the elucironu rticdki diirnig the ^'Sti-id 
(iihi^'diitl H ii[)un Missile Oi^is'' in I9hj hc^i 
cxcnif)hf> huw ijiiukK fu.hliL upnnon wni fic 
inarsluilit j Uj m,o|>i)i i iiuiioiuil ^^Ok ^Ivcs 

icUithMis jiaulit, K niutiiflii^ ntiu .1 ^-cu/k 
di^u^liiu i.v|iofii.^ .J If, pfd lUkhn-i. Lspert 

skill in fiKos LM jiuiUnlU .itiuiis UJlJ j .u>U.d 

phases <if ^..>.;0!0i. iii l UNincs^ n.-u^vu s 
tuininwiv-e. i-nt it lUiwii jli:^ni ptjhtus and cwa 
fntcrtaninuii r 
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Mil I I Mi\ f \ I u4 u I I I . 
C ivil IAIN I K 

t^.H lit rtliU. HOF ti , f .,1 /i ^ ( , . , jj 

of niintary dis, iphne nicdiodh md ^ )dh. If 
nnlitai s P'\ . u(i he din tU .unip,./, J i^) , ion n 
PK tfiL., It .J,, { ..JhijuiiLrJ [u tlu pufdn 

* ^ t 10 - t O . .0 (fu 101, pM;f II 

c»l|idH!/Mlh , vs flov 1, . , ic N I .Ms J, id u 

LOIlUfUKj r ^ ; .[,ik^ U)i ^.n.u f>uO'^>^W^ KOI. I 

I itm n ill, , Hi^Ji ii iM wi i ^ , , ..^ . i ! , , 
^^^'^ onljcniJullt iuil: { I A: i nOjnn) 

piadk aih ij-^ hjN i>ccn J Id. I .1^ d iqiu „a 
whIi uU^^c uoImj, pdradch In i ui ^ ,,01,, f>^ 
''^^^ ^I'^J^ li^^c been !.i^hl> ^u. .s. lul 
praaitkMi^-iN 0 ihL .i-t Hi j inUi m hiul^ . wuld 
niuvw tiuni [lie iiolnji) iwihc k Hmh 1 cahn jiid 
inaku their ^u. .w^ssful .nU piMcii Pi< theialw^ 



opcratu for them in both reiilnis by udapting 
them to suit ehaiiges in poah. nbjcctives, and 
pnliey. 

Perhaps the earhest exariiplo of^ fiiilitary 
conecrn for public affairs occurred aUcr the 
Battle (if Marathon m 490 RC. When the 
Athenian uriny unexpectedly dt*leated the 
Persian anin at Marathoio the Atheniaii 
ttMiinuinder sent a i unner to Athens, 28 milfrs 
awa> . to tell the people thai the urniy had won a 
dt isi\e Ul tc)ry . 

lhat event poini> up a huMe ieaM)ii tor the 
^Ai^tenee of public altairs efforts by armed 
t^n.vs f ielded by dcinuLiaik jiovein innit^ When 
^» dcii].Kij^3 estatdislu-s jiul niaiiua iiis u iiuiitary 
fuiee fur its proteetion the people hav^e a right 
U) kiiuw all the news ut publk aniLCiW about 
I he ( )fga iii/atioii 

I he grval !inlu.iM I. .i.k i . .0 iM^iuJ> were 
^ujt^tanding V .)inniuiiL atva^ tn>tli with their 

!iieii Jiid vviLii the i>u[)lk_ 

Napokun diwass pei^.M^Uk ^ipp.auJ h.toie 
Ki> .niDk. un tfK . ,a !>d[tic dad eAplalued the 
objk !ne^ dii i ddwi.jtd^c> ol lU^ tuitlieonnng 
^1'- in.HMiu eosiuMie aikl Li^lur of his 
^l^^d ^.t linn up.ut liuin uifu^^oh Ifiu field of 
h.ittf. duJ :.eJ.cdd^d ledJuNhip ^^,dbuJ tur his 
ftien 

..14;^ WdshiMuo.,, . , ^,,,a .a the 

I ..,Jl:>h lan^udi^, u.e .a . ..,f,.,h dod ,,oa^.> tu 
^'-''^ ^^'^nf ..^OMf>eud t.. his. .uiiliigaii 

lii in.i M idl pjui. L ij I Ij^toi ) 

' ^ , .a. . aai. 

, ..nv>ll JvS .yr. f)ul ll , ul 4. . \l. eiUdn 

^ I d W., {f.ai Lh.^ fd ed tlu .inwal r^ublcinof 

pi ^ lUaOoiK hi tl . 3 td,ni-t pllwi tilC Wdi 
Hie Miln.dd. ..id Id. gidpb hdO vaMl) Jlddgcd 
tlu . I. ass . oMi.iuuii> dth), 1 vicni hcloi, ^]ll^had 
"'^^ -ft^ii vcekN ^, / Lvcii iiioath^ 
'^^i^^^n vs ^^Mi.ditdn tour , L.,ulJ r.ach the 
pubiu laiiii, gcncidls who pic\luUbl) h^ij nut 
' ^^^'i eiiunl dt .ua put>Ik upliijcui were 
^^^^^'^h unpiepd..a f.a [fic: dj^-t), ^ay 
i^^^M^^n- ..p-it^ u.iU ill. .imu.c liiiHiedldte 

i'"P^^^ Uiilu.. ,ufd pu.dk ojiiilui, tfldt 

^^'^^'••"^ » I ^^^^^ <:Np-.ul. ,0. icp, ithlg 

''"''^^"> -^^^'t* ^ ^ , a^idpfi lu Ilk oidss 
II icdi.i 
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Chapter : PUBLIC AFHAIRS POLICY AND PKCri lHJH^ 



C.eneral William Slicrinun once undertook to 
have a correspondent Hanged for espionage, 
Angrily he wrote that he would rather be 
governed bv Jefferson Davis tluin "abused by a 
set of dirty , newspaper scribblers wlio have the 
impudence of Satan, Fhcy conic into camp 
he went on. "poke about among tlie la/y and 
pick up camp rumors and publish them as laets. 
and the avidity with vvliuli these ruim.is arc 
swallowed by the public makes even somu u\ 
our officers buW te) them 1 will not llicy au- a 
pest and shall not approadi me. and 1 will tieat 
them as spies which in truth they are ' 

The harassed nevsMiien ^owiiiiii the i- ivil 
Wai ^uiiliitjutcd U. th^ ,.ul)luafiuii o! a 
moiiuinc.ilai am,,,unl ..I .uisli.turi.uilu,,, U„.l 
caused unnecessary ..dwrsw npmion oi li.e 
niilitur\ s role m the war 

I,,waids the end .,1 ll,. l^'!l> -nuu 

Admiral (kuip- Dewcs. in , ,%ut-_,.iihm -t iiecd 
t(,i .,if!aiH/ed inihtdiv publu ..Itaiis .a.d Nax) 
puh.v' requires llu .UppcU cl tlu p.o\.h ..lul 
tlie ( onuic^s and tlii-^ -',iii-p>mI . ,ii *mi1, be 
ubtained'hv giving tlu . Kiesi H.,,.ih i,. u, 

poIkV It.elf .md lo llie..>.s..Ms inJ aifiumw,,, , in 

Its .t.inuMi auA uikhij.; ilK p.>,pK .u,.l 111. 

(\,.,^.ess inl tull ..ntuU,. . ■ • Hn ^> - '1 

inviting intelhpen. criticiuii ,.s veil as a 



1 1 ^ ' i 



ti . fh M. 



tin .lilt 1 t e, , . . I I 

(Milai. ml, , .-.t 111 I in.ai 
( orps luia « p..bh .il> ^jli' ■ *" ' ' 

I'M) .' bill li - (1 111' " . I 'lll' 



, t 1 . . I . I 1 I , , 1 U , , , I I (i 

I'ubil ;n 1 ■ I 

,tll tin . I t 



1 , . , L il St 1 1 



f M'^ IllU ,1,11 i . ' ' ' • ' " '". 
,,.-cd, „t llu \.i.... J. - ' " 

^1,, d u n>.-," ^1" ■ ■ " ' 

, I Li,, . ti,.. . >. ilil. 

, , , 1 I, -1 



J I mil,, 

,,\ ,.(,. ullUn. \ I'l'bil' 
( , j ,A J 1,1 11, U lliji 

,,ll> . i''l« 

l.ii, ■ d, 

, . .bl, ,|l. ,l i. ,1 ■ 



liiiti,! ,.u,,t. 



1 . 1, ■ ,1 1 



U-boat war grew strong, tlic Secretary 
inaugurated a daily news conference. In the 
Navv as in the ,\rriiy; public relationi. was 
viewed as a reverse foriii of security, and utter 
the war a iPuHu Relatums Branch was 
cstahhshed m tlic Ofhce ol Naval ^Intelligence 
(Which reinaiiied in cKistenec until l')4l, ), 

hnllnwmi: WW 'l, public interest in the 
Armed horces again d iiriunshed , Army and Navy 
ntdicuils talked to iicwsnicn when circuinsta nccs 
required it but ncithci se rviec maintained much 
ol a pufdic affairs e.ri-aiU/atu.n An exception 
was the vouiig Ariuy Air (urps, which was 
tighlmg h„ icamnitK.n within the niililary 
.onniiaMitv .nid In the geiieial in.hlic ,\s early 
,,,, lyjs ,ni liit,Miiiatli..,i DlvlsU.M Hi llie Utiuc 
ut (lie ChR-t ut the AirSnvKC eslsied will.inthc 
W.ii iK^Jui Uiii, lit ( .\ inn I 

\, the vvni ,Uuiasi;jil,. 1, >1 ii. lb.- . .nlj =+U s, 
I „iu] i De [mJ 1 1 ii e i , !s ..iiliupat.d all 

I,,,, case 1,1 uMlun intcieM m military altaiis In 
1041 1 ,ai,k knus ihe t,,, hki |uil.|islui ol ihc 
Ihuu^., Daih ,\eii-. ^.is Scueuiis id the N.>vy 
Ik ..laldisl,.,! ..1, > Jlti- > >d I'lifdi' Kclaih.ns 
1,1, h «.-is .UK .lb 1 -'^'''de le. him. 
, „,, ,1,.. nib Itu Clu 1 -if .^.iv.al .qiei,.lluns 

,1., l,u,,,l ,.ul„. 1 l..n.M I I imnund 

,,,.,,H,,,,,u ,lll> i,a.jli X ..1- d ,.1.1 d hlsloiv 
„t U S Nav% pul'li. allaii^ aetieitv iH piesenied 

In . t.,ii,l.,l i /.,n,n.Jhl ' 'i 1 1-. ^' ' .A ll lell n 

,, _„,,ied h. i>- 'Ii"" I, ,v 11 lii.s iiib. lb. ,.VL-i,.ll 

. f ' i.illiLil ll ntl.ill'. 1 

' I,, ,1. I ,:,lnu ^ .H, ... lb. > ' ' 

,.,,1. 1 t I .1,1 ^' 111"' I'l'll'll' 1 I ' t"'*"'' 

lliMUlU, V lll .l, 1 J..-,. . 'd nl. 1 uihKi hl^ 

, , ,,, ll. 1 ,,1 U . I • 
I , n u .11', 1 , d 



\ ,1 ,1 , ll ,d , I , , ll , ,1 ll 
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backbone ot the Navy's elTort to keep tlie ImiiK- 
front aware of what Navy peopk- art- 
accumplisliing around the world. The otlier 
branchos of service have similar programs. 

DOD Established 

The National Seeurity Act ot 1947 
established the DepartinentOl Defense {[)()()) 
with three subordinate fiiilitury departments^ 
nepartnients of the Army. Navy. ;md Air Force' 
Public adairs offices were inaintaiiied by these 

departments and also m Meadquartei.s US 

Marine ( orp-, 

O/igiiidll) ih, .v,,.[ary oi ik h ., 
lukeii publle /tail stuff In IMfM lk)vs^,ei ,,i 
order to faeilitate pnbl,e af'tan^ enveuj-e „t riie 
illillldiv deparfiiieiils be.Kt.nv ur'bet.nse 
Jaines f .Hrestal estdbli.shenl m ihc 

Oltke ul Puldi, IlltuiliUilluri , (Ol'i j ^|,,^.|| 

beeame the ..ule ^ ,,t unlnJy nev... .i d,. 

Uelense l)e|,arlment level .Must „f tlie pei,u.,nel 

"f the mditai) Jepaj t iiien 1 s publu atUu, 

oIlKCi >^elc t(a,..,teli ed tu !l,.a ntfi, . f ),^ 
iclatlvel, „lu.ll ,[aff, ^1,,. I, u ,n.U,uA withi,, 
va/ieuf-, sefvKes led ,u.tl,,,,al inliiljij u. n,. 

Of! and jIm) dliced 11, e- .-ubli, ,,ih,n,s , || 
ijI tiicii I relj i.cjiiiiiiaiiil., 

IhilU,^ l(,e K.H.a,! U.,. II, e ,,,Hi(j.j ,,,.(,,,, 
.illalrs uiguui/.utioti.-, w,,,e i,i rmii(ed iu , ,s(,j,„J 

"tvJ^l tu pro.iJe a gieute, tl,,« ,','t 
iriKaniali,,.. ()P| r,l.u„d u .„,,.„„1 

(uiiel kiiii ii(„i ,.u(l,iji I iy 

bi I'^ul .(,e iJhwwl.., .,11 . ,ea , 
Assistant b..ielu,) .,f l.),,„,:„ ^l^,ulle Iff,,,',,, 
ASI>(HA» I,, clhriti,.itt diiplic;n,f)n of effort uiiiJ 

"""^ n.lilL,,, ,,,|h) i-iun.H.n, 

ii'ihiai ) vli ^,u, ,1,1, 



Uc I, ,, ,., 
' 1 lliijN,:, h,i,, (,, -,, ^ ^ 

bunes r,lli .11 (I,, H 1 1 . > J 

Iiaiuluji tu (• \ udi,„, . 
Woild Wui II 
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The U.S. Naviil Journalist School began 
operation at (ircat Lakes. Illijiois in June 1948 
It remained at Great Lakes until July |964' 
when It was merged with the Army Informal inn 
School into the iX-flTisc- Til format ion School 

loi^''"nlK^l' October 
?65, l)m()H ninved to Fort Bcnjairlin 
Harrison, Indiana, vvhcre it is eorrently located, 
(Jttiee! PA Specialists serving with the Office 
"t the Assistuiit Sceretary of llefcnsc 
(UA,Sl)/PA) oi a iinificJ cuninuuid ure l<now„ as 
lubiie Affairs OlTieers wf,ile the enlisted ,„cn 
and HiHiieii (uiul civiji.i,]) „re called public 
atf^ilis ,.peu.,lisis NoMiuilI) ,n Uie Ar,„y a,id 
Ail F.'.ee t(,e tilles aic "IiiU)i,iid!u,ii Officer" 
JiHl ' Infonnation Specialist The Marine C orps 
ii.-.e,s (lie ieinis "I,, fe. n, m liui, ScrvKes Officers" 
'"Hd ■liiieuniution Mm" tu ulentity ihuse wb« 
P^'lwni, the ,h,|,Ik uIIuus task tut llial seivRt 
Witliiii the ,Njv> ds )uii i^iflKiHm , It's I'AO j„J 
b) Ihe.e dlfleiCNi tcnls used by tfie aoiicd 
wiu, es a.e geiierull) in tei eluiilge able with 
l'"''h' 1. I,illw,, . f„„,,(iu,.., ,„ .IMlia,, iifev 



« (>'.IMt;NiC'.vriDH 

' ' i.'U..,.., I., ,1. II,,,,] ,,, _^^verai ...j, 
■ ' ' I" '''I* 'I'ai'i. , Hu:i,,_,ul l).,,i,,w, .,,ll,or 
' ' ' t^H. h>h/h A', / .j^, point, out 

" "I'lhub u, tnij Jiaiena,) type 
.Ml..uh.,, ..liKl, |,( (1,^ ,)^^^,^, i-.lote.,Wuil 

4, Id (.iJeli.e Huvvev./, >.Ty t.Igh on his list of 
t,u,.,/,i „f,lJi Ul. „.,i,„iui, tu all publi, 
'^■laih,.,s IS the f.TIm, ing tliouj-hl ■'Public 

-'">l"lll i.^ II. .1.,,! ilial .ji, |„ ,„|uNe,l 

'••^ 'X'i i.l^-(.ll-H .,,..1 ,,,.()ll. oph,K,., I.s If,, 
"'; ' • ^ I "blu pinion .1,,, „ 

' ""^ '^'1 I'll. ,1 Mill, lau I 

""" i> t'^ MliiiMlIu u, w,U, a ^ ,,,,,, 
"1".-1-.. ll.it 1.-, Hn.,i.|lu,,.u J J, 
"111 i-'.-iIll 1,1.1 .luiihiglim 

' ■ " ■ '1' 'I'l.. , e ,,..,, , . , „ 

^ '1^" ^ -I' -.'11. t,,, iat.i. ■..:a.[u,ii 
'1'^-"'- l'id,ll.„ ,1 ,.,j,.,i,,a(,,„ 

'"t'l' '--lull* ^.^^ d.,H 1.1, in. ,unu.,u. ,nu 

Ol ,1., ,f,..,|| ,„ ,,,,j„^,j, ^(.,,,^ 

It ,1,1. M he ,u..e,iibereJ Itiat infegMfy 
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is the element which ^tiuisl exist in any 
iiisiitulion or agency. " 

Cutlip and Center, the aiuhors of I^Jfeciiw 
Pitblic Relations, stale that the purpose of 
public'relatiuns in C(>iinncrei;il upplicatioris is iii; 

• Ctinsorve ofkeep tavonible opiiiiun. 

• Crystali/e inilnniied or lateiil ()[Miiions 
in. yt)iir lavor 

• ( iKiiige or neulidli/c liu:^tilt: u[)i!iluri 

purpu^w^ lui%t dppiicjlinn tu nilliLn > 
piiblk jtrairs snut a Liriiu [jei^enUiLie ol the 
cttuft 1^ ilevutud t.) iheiii L ik^- hi^ cniliaii 
counterpart, the inihlaiy puhhc atlaii^ spus^uth^t 
Is slriviiig cuiiNtaiitl) tt* nUu t K tul cli.ni^c 
speed oi nIqw treiuh in piibh^ wpinujii as K 

uttects hi., ul U.nil/ailoi i ^AUli icKitcci to 

the dillereiice in peopk . uuMunkK arul t^pniions 
eonvcr iiiiiM hi^ ^>rpdill/.t Hi h j aiKl II u [>eople 
wtinM! it t.(>nip»i I .i. 

h IS ^^SWllthll (li- ! 1 .i ^ ti'^*L ; UU .i . 

^„ iiUH JuuiiKihst 111 tfif [*uhhk .ilali ( U Ku.ii 
llt)w t^J Olahllsh ail. I in.iliittilii -jfttai fwi, wj) 
wDliidUlttU alKui x^llti IIk puhll ^ ^^ liOw U lUuKs 
and upliiluils lihini.u^U .iini'il^^ jMihlU 

opinion What i:. puhhc opinuai'^ \U^v^ iiiip^^rtant 

Is II tw till m( LLdi ! 1/ al h>l S mlllttU) vIOhj. 11='^ 

H,.w 11 li tvMineil rajhillij oi UMiit^. vi; Wiis 
Si;.tlwii M.ivi.->i soiTU f!iddh .>['ui).>!l .lOd i i la 

ttHI nil ulhUl hl^ I.M tlj r .! I h i . ' 1 l'> . . -U ^1 

V 1\ ll Lni ( hoi 11 , 1 ^ ' fix ji I i> M * ' ' 1 1, V . »i i. ^ 

of huv\ nuh^ldl.ai^ Ml 1 ^1 Ji, ^vli'i* ^ U livid. 

and loiMi oianlwh". ahA tlu h i v 1 1 J .it i m Mru p ^ ^1 

S < 1 t I il I I 1 1 I c I a i I * > a u I i U u j u . i 4 

..MU.MU.a .itl-n il, r-- ^ ^ ^hhli l:^ I- • d 

to (h f.V ^ 1mm. UlU H I if. .1 .11. iM. . .Mi J ih. 

a.dMh/ati, M .Mul , fi.iiu. I j J j-1 .-M. ^ ill 

aIsM lu. .M d iM Ml i I- | ' lit ilu 

udaii . ^ . 11 r ' '} i^- 

pili) l|dw'. vM 11 . . ,i * >Min> .a lu.l 
!m()iov^. d jHii 11 Milan I i J !i . 

I his tiki "sui V ^ \ - i -i'i ^ ' p i 

^uiit wids iJi a. hliii I'rhi' ■ I 

hill ,itdia.k L puhh. dhn- [JL[s. M.iel I 
)^)U du= tauiuaa^kd m. is^'id fulh iIk . 
I la- iL'slhor^k^ used 111 ifii'-^ .ui I, i o u Uhi .i 

un ilu;sc u=!l I . ih ^ 1 ,,u lu kd h. \ f / 'ti i.t is \ II 
u\ I hi^ iiLiiiual 



WJUT IS PUBLIC 
OPINION? 

Cutlip ami Center di^tine public opinion as 
''the sum of accunuilated individuah)pininns on 
an issue in public debate and affecting a group 
ol^ peAiple/' 

Wiiliani Albiu, in his book Mf)deni Public 
Ofjinltni. ponits t)Ut that public discussion is 
Persistent in a\\ liuniun societies but js hmited by 
the anuniiit of infoniiiition available and by:tiie 
[iievaihoi: social CListoins aud staiidurds Where 
there IS IK) debate and no u iii It ovui sy , there can 
be \\u i)[>iniun On the ulliei liand^an upinion is 
M>!iK iiidivuhMl espiissuiii on a controversial 
jKanl and it nun he ex^iCSSi^d m u^lluiis us well 

Jh W V^ i tl ^ 

\ Ash jH iMMi hviKis iiiJ iv id Lid 1 opinioris which 
.u. bawd on liih attitudes and ilie intornialiun 
avdiKil^U lo^liiinon the l)|ea uiuk i discussion 
(.roup i>|Uii!on Lan lesun tioin ilie niieruLtlun 
iv% o o I iiuji e pc J sui n ui i o lie a not tie I 1 "I any ty pe 
ul ^u^wp 'o w\hieli d t.ont loveisidl point c^tcurs. 
Pnhho .oc ^inipU von-^UiiitK vhdnuing. not 
[leecshaiiU ui^diil/eO k!IOLip^v>l opk who may 
u\ WYdX lO'l kiH)W a.^l ea, in ni Hi nu^.ii le v\ ilti eucli 
uliiCr. IhiI v^hu all has^ llie stUiu u laUonship to 
^wnie pei^Mi! la gi-up il shuidd he i e liiCi uhei e J 
that the ogpfiilOii prucvMS iiiLiy be a reusoned and 
lo^n.il anaUsis. i»i U [iim> be an eiuollonal. 
sinllniii liij; llloui.dl xiao^^r.ii >1osi l[iipi)rtunt 
m! all In iiie bn I il ,\\ opiiiKHi Is expressed 
i I i , M M. li .Ml... I .u u ^'I . i 'M ih iUiiK dlluii 
i),,.Mc Ml piv 1 1^ b J. Km v^ lu ihei It he by 

iAliUtle noo) liu ^pokoi ■■ ord (lie pUnted 

,,1 d ill ^3 lidM 1 .M pa:.^lU i v, J \ 1 

i 1 1 1 i\ I ^ 3^ n i 1 1 i V . I 4 iiii n 

M . ! . , . > K ( ' I I i .< 

w . , . : /M 1. i- I ' I 1= ill I lie 

i .i il n . ! . I , idu >t a . a i ■ I ii I ih . .m} 

4 . I n , . i imIi i., .= I . I I . lOi. 

lUHi I . ^ 1 P s a U 0 . i'^'OM W the 

.iiuiKiU I. -tL ed hi I, I J 1 ad Uai ;^eii (li . t n I . ot 

J J • n * Mil . i u ISiii , M ^ ' m1 

h UiUi I ^.^ u 1 , . I . 1 . .lo.. n .le 

M il . J . . , ( I I M ( V .i Is t d t'> 
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comniimicatinn fried in (newspapers, mnpa/ines, 
radio, IV) t)r rhrnLigh intcrawlion with other 
persons. (It must ho reincniberutl tluit 
^cofnmiinicurion media usLUilly renect tlia^jdeas 
aiul hcfiefs of stxalleil opinioii inakers'^nr 
opinion Icudcjs. ) The (^pniin!i of t)rti]iuirv fiiiiuis, 
hitherto tlmd and aiiideteriiiiiiccl , beuiiis to 
crystuli/c into ;i soi^d niass. 1 hjs is where debate 
iind ei)ntrovcrsy betiiii; w. \n the nnncJ of each 
mdivkiujj 

Stage .r ihc lMIi;l[ m[ LMwh uMiiiOvLiS)' 
torecs iiuhvidihils in [jkc one ^idci^ aiiortrrr^jf 
the questiofi ui is^uc bcwniit; pui t isjiis 

Stage 4 Whcfi d ipuin suh=> he wononn^ 
flJinscll He Hum I fui^ n![tu;>( in Iku k.irru 
Slew vvhiJi [K ^i>ui:!it nijk. Uk pu-uiihii^ 
view MuUij)K .jpiiiiwii 1^ ih)\v leJu^.d iw iwu 
opftihais^ tfie triiini[{!i.j fi { opmioii \^ tiuj 

dcfL..i(ed v;pnijwii ^ 

-fhllUi ! js t M lilOhil It i . II).. .ill ; ^ / h.J [ i.i . 

been luvoJ aiul i,..J 1 b' J ( Ox .OkU 

pl UfU,;l [h ni I'. t.hi. (* | dSi J;l|fl|j 

fiov^ ii. 1^' wi ia.i I L. [III. ijfJt.ihtM up l.i i. 

pii^ll^ ! t lul iiM dep. 11 J ' I iifdh >q iJliOii i . iK , 
oiil ^uckd tUsuMN. ni. >Cu ji. I tolkv^.A . j( 
eiet t . vMii f .dlli^ uj . ,,..JhbiiL . .11 ill JieKlt^ ■ Ih li 
pullu.N Id ^jIlU^ a dtleei;^ oul whoU . i,l 

elutlnnii totJil ot.iip.ition jiui uj\ uf hf^ bi 

sflOf ( put ophthHl I. .nu ol ilU n il Id. [ . wt 

iile vv lib lih li \ei ) i .K lis 11 { a i! 

v^^uJihi tiK t Mil. a ^, a. > .a \ ^ , i,, 

.1 )i Ojaiiit)!] 
...f a., 

successes \ee(udL.. fn Hrv^ tfi exeelK nC. of 

P^'P^d.ii . .X s I MUM ia li: M . 1,1 Jl I H a;. 

^ '^^-haii I a 1 . J. . , I { , 1 . , a. I K , , J .a 

y^''""'^ ^'t"' { ' .1 . L. M ih I J., a. il. d' , . . 
niwi,. 11, (h, I, ,L ,a ,, ,1^1^ , ^ 

ptd)li J>.i, i i Hu ., , ,1 ^ / 

IrlbiiM-.i i^'i. I k ba- w KnK ..a.:, . 

pCf V.lMvw CK V >4h a , i.M f.v ; . . I Uv . 

pl>puLn pii.uHt t ilu V, lu . ,a p. lOl. . . u( 

d. »es J,, ubii * a^i' ' a* ^ ^ ' 1 . t-i . / 

f Wi) Mi u . .i J V OK i \ * . d-j , a iM .i, 

an A -St illK O in . , . ,1 , ^e \ ^ 1 1 1 s , I , J L[ m ,1 

Vul\ I u^iiajb .i., 1../, pobu. I la e.i.uie ih o j. 

fiwV . lit,. OMi i . a . , lu 



pujjtival , Ai pi, 
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and social voteras well as pohtical votus. When 
we decide to buy Brand X. rather than Brand Y 
P^ we east an eecjiiotnic vote. Our ceongmic votes 
to s^ive or to spend help detcrtiTine the general 
trend of husiiiess activity arid niuy lead to 
inihitHMi ur de Hat ion, bcH)tn or bust. 

We also east social votes when wc adopt or 
reject some new bid or rashicMh We east 
vocational votes wheti we adopt one type of job 
m f^rc'lereiik e to unoifiur. 

How well di) we ea^l suvh votes in the 
pobtKal ecoiufnuL, sociub ^aid 'otbo flelds^^ 
bublj^ w|anioii i> A inajui HiLtor in deieinnning 
luHv suLb %oie^ jfe east Puhlic reialions niiist 
delenMliie publk oprniuii .ind aftoiipl to 
^"ibirM. c a U> ( in a.. onki.i..c with an 
^'iL:aia/d iiv II \ Mi.jCLii.eN jn civdian indiihtry, 
the f)rii]hir\ t)tacetives aTL to leniaiii iiihusiness 
^iiid lauNpei Jn Ilie AoMcd 1 urLes, llic support 
^liui [i iub i.OiiiJi.j^ eNh.ij^ikil h) niission 

,1 . . I . s^a bhfl I u 1 I ^1 n,. -i JUKh b 

OPINION 

Mw w I , i _ ,1 i , , 

■ ' ^'^^"^^^ . . I 1,0 . iP j l>riu,i 

4hu.a JhUlge^ HI puOn .^Hi.. n Aiai i..iiiUl/l 
b.huM^.I? 

^ '''^'^ t''^ ^ Md .a ill, iiliK Iv. ulli e^ui) 

^^^'-^ ^b. si.ifJa (u .iiiJ./Mdiid i>i Ldlireaee 
b, Oj o >i j iu. d oioeh o lldHia on d 
"0 MniiUian^ . all J '^iMn.ui ! JuiOu- ' 

^' ' ^ d S. iLiUiaN Jiui I -lK>li'iJ^(5 di...... 

' ^ I. hd\^^Ltji a jjkJ di>c.iaiieiiL J 
bow J liLiniafi henL^'s Dehuivior cau be 

I n M stitz itic^M. and e speiimcM:, |, jve 
H- i,..n.a! uu a Hm, I Ml 1. . iiut eonbHii, 4.> 

d..ni, , . j{ I, M ^iia (tia C . ti 

! i Uia. ! .1.1 [hi infi , a iii|i ,,Kin . uy 

^' ' ' ^'^ ^|on ^ : h . iiM i he?, a( lluaT:, wul 
'l'iio.< .. liw.i, i.^, , , , lu,n...eia a.ai 
nililr.., e\pL!. I., ,u^aip .K.HHhiuMis and 
^''^ fhM>a / ;an.!( a ue . U\U>\, ^. lib s^likh 

b til I II ulni Jiitil b lu i J.J 1,,. 1 ,j , ^ 

1^1" il Ouil UiM,^e pc. .wi , ^ liiiiaii^i a J-. 

' ^ I't i'iflKii c ItuKiJii ludi ajo/ 

* i! wii^ad.nit.Mns M.aiiuii bell i\ 
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is affectad bjr the reaction of a human being to 
his iurroundinp, his social and cultural 
environmentt t© other individuals and poups» 
and how heicquirei his attitudes and opinions. 

The'study of human behavior and. how it is 
influenced may be grouped into four general 
areas; ^ 

• Behavior of the individuaf (psychology), 

• Behavior of the individual as a member 
of gro^s and the interaction within 
groups (sociology). 

• Man as a social and cultural animal 
(cultural anthropology). 

• Mass or public communication. 



ATTrnJDES AFFECT HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 

What are some of the significant discoveries 
of the psychologists, sociologists, and 
jrofesrtonaLcommunicators? 
' Cutlip and Center report scientists have 
earned that the attitudes of individuals provide 
the raw material out of which public opinion 
develops, ebbs in and out of public debate, or 
erupts suddenly into a torrent of protests or 
revolution. Since public opinion draws its power 
from individuals, we must consider individual 
attitudes when dealing with an issue, 

Daniel Katz, authonL.Qf Public OpmUm mid 
Propaganda, believes that psychologically the 
acquired attitudes, experiences, and associations 
of an individual a^f the major influences on his 
behavior. Basically^ the rdasoh a person holds or 
alters his attitudes is related to the functions 
which the attitudes perform for him in enabling 
him to cope with the world as he sees it: 

• They help him adjust to his government. 

• They provide' an ego defense protect 
him from harsh reality. 

• They are used^as a value expression --tlie 
.satisfactions of expressing his perscipiil 
values and concept of himself. 



' f lliey provide a system of icraening and 
cataloging stimuli and knowledge-they 
give structure and meaning to the 
universe, 

Other scientific attitude research findlnp 
reported by CutUp and Center include: 

• Attitudes are accumulated from many 
places and sources. 

• Attitudes remain latent until an issue 
arises, for the group to which 
individual belongs, A conflict then 
develops and attitudes are crystalized 
into opinions=pros and cons. ^ 

m The opinions expressed as a result of this 
confrontation are the sum of an 
individuars attitudes tempered by his 
degree of concern for group approval of 
his expressed opinions. 

Attitudes have certain definable and 
measurable characteristjcs; 

• Direction-an attitude is favorable or, 
unfavorable, 

• Degree--it may be very favorable, 
somewhat, or nearly neutral, 

• Intensity or emotional content, 

• Saliency or prominence in an individual's 
conscience. This influences an 
individuars comprehension and response 
to a stimulus. It is also referred to as the 
^'threshold** of the individuars 
awareness. 

Harwood Childs, An Introduction to Public 
Opinion, has grouped the factors that shape 
individual attitudes into two categories-primary 
and secondary. 

• Primary factors are the things we read, 
hear, or see through our channels of 
communication; ideas, reports, news, symbols, 
actions. These are the active factors. How we 
perceive these primary factors is shaped to a 
large degree by the secondary factors. 
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• &€ondg^ factors art thi indmduarp 
an\dronmMt, Thase facton include where an 
wdividual lives, his age, and his bioldgical, 
physical, social, and psychological ^eritSgeT^ 
SeconiarJ^ factors innuencing individual 
attitudes are generally latent. 

SECONDARY FACTORS 

Before surveying the primary or 
communication elements of influei^ing 
individual attitudes and behavior it is essential 
that the basic scientific findinp concerning the 
secondary or environmental factors be 
presented, 

Stereotyping 

, To explain how an Individual develops and 
holds attitudes concerning the world around 
him, Walter Lippmann conciived thejheory of 
"pictures in our heads'* or "stereotyping" 
process as reported in Public Opinion: ^Iphed 
in 1922. According to Lippmann, Wm not 
possible for an individual to be totally aware of 
all the bhs and piec^^ about the A 

world around him that he has accumulated in a 
Ufetime, Neither is it possible for an individual 
to be aware of and respond to the vast number 
of stimuli bombarding ^ the sense of sight, 
hearing, touchy feeling, or smell. Lippmann says 
the individual abstracts perceived and 
meaningful stirfiuli and builds a "picture in his 
head" of an individual, organization, thing, or 
function. Examples of these "pictures in our 
heads" would be the stereotype an individual 
holds of an American Na\^man^, a politician, a 
doctor, a member of the opposite sex, or a 
foreign country. These stereotypes are believed 
to be shortcuts to the perception and storing of 
matters of importance to the individual. Some 
advantages of this abstraction and stereotyping 
process are that it: ^ 

• Permits the individual to concentrate 
and direct attention. 

• Makes possible learning, categorization, 
memory. 



^ 1 & C% 



^ I • Makes for ecpnomy of time and effort, 
1| I -Which alloHvi for perception of 
,4^^^^'^-^^pOTtant stimuli* 



Some disadvantages of the stereotyping 
p^oce^ which public affairs people should be 
av^are of are: 

\ * The stereotyping process colors oOr 
perceptions. 

• By Stereotyping ethnic, social, racial, 
national, or occupations groups, the 
individual becomes blind to individual 

differences. 

Lippmann believes that through abstraction 
and stereotyping processes we observe the.wbrld 
about us and unconsciously bend and shape our 
perceptions to fit the stereotypes or pictures in 
our heads, ' 

In organizing and administering : a public 
^ affairs program, you must be aware of the 
^ stereotypes with which you must deal since they 
are the. foundations for individual attitudes. If 
attitudes toward the military are to be 
Influenced, the individuars stereotype of the 
itlllltary must be influenced. 

Individual Contact 

Since an individual cannot and does not 
perceive all the stimuli that bombard the sense 
of sight, hearing, smell, and touch, is it possible 
to establish contact or liaison with the mind of 
an individual? 

Lippman believes that three factors 
influence our cognizance of the world around 

us: , 

• Personality variables, 

• Situational variables. 

• Communication variables (the 
communications that are not asked for 
or wanted but force themselves on the 
individuars attention because of the 
situational variables). 
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Pisimoiudity Var^bl^ 



md C^ter rep|jrt that humm 
personality has fou^rimiiy dite 

• Biology or heredity. 

• Group membership, essentially one's 
environment. 

• One's individual role in life -hiS age ^ 
social status, race, and sex. 

• Situation-individual experience 
including all the accidental things which 

' affect an individual 

BIOLOGY OR HEREDITY.--An indi\dduars 
biological, physical, and psychological heritage 
are factors that no public affairs program can 
change or influence. However, these factory 
must be considered in any attempt to 
communicate with or persuade an individuaL An. 
individuars height, build, wei^t, color, 
conformance to natural standards, body 
chemistry,' and the functions of an individuars 
glands and oiians affect his status and 
participation in society. They are related 
directly to his ability to perceive arid interpret 
the world around him, and must be considered 
to some depee in planning programs designed 
to communicate with, persuade, of influence the 
behavior of other members of society, 

ENVIRONMENT. -Cutlip and Center 
suggest several major environmental /factors, 
some related to the individuaPs background and 
others to his present situation. These include: 

Culture. -The newborn finds an/ elaborate 
civilization waiting for him, A chHa fits into 
historic institution^ and is molded by them.. 
Individuals are grouped together to work, to 
study, to play, and to worship. 

Family, -The family is the first molder of 
opinions and attitudes: No person can totally 
escape the strong, formative influences of the 
family. Most social orpnizations and 
institutions serve as reinforcing devices for what 
a child has learned in the family circle. 



: ReUgion.-6ne basic ttait is sh^e 
all people— the belief in supernatural, univerial 
powerr Religion must always be conddered in 
effcffts tcr Influence publi% opinion; This is 
especially true in ovei^iH areas where a relipous 
sect can ^metimes regulate almost the total 
environment of an individual. In pur own 
country an individftrs religion can contribute 
to his attitudes and opinions on public issues, 
particularly social issues. 



Schools.-Cutlip and Center believe a 
teacher^s influence is infinite* This is true in a 
society \^ere education and enlightenment are 
considered trtdlspenMble W frtetWfii; Schools 
play a key role in shaping an individuars mental 
set— the screen upon which are cast the U^iM 
and shadows of what he |eads, sees, or hears to 
form "the pictures in his head." 

Economic Class--T7ie eqonomic class in 
which an individual was "reared arid the 
economic class that the indi^dual Is in when 
you attempt to communicate with him are 
influential in the communication process and 
human perception. Current economic class 
determines to a Targe degree an individuars 
social orbit, access to. mass communications, 
attitudes; antf opinions; ' " - 

Social Clasi.-Social class is ^determined 
largely by family background^ education, 
occupation, home and ineighborhood. One's 
position in society helps shape outlook, sources 
of information, opinions, and behavior. Another 
factor of increasing importance is the influence 
of an individuars race or religion on his social 
class. 

ROLE IN LIFE, -The role an individual 
plays in the activities of the world around him 
can influence the communication proce^ and 
his behavior. Age, sex, social status, class, race, 
and family ties are important in predicting or 
influencing human behavior and attitudes. 
Youth, young modern, middle age, and elderly 
are terms that naturally group the population in 
terms of certain activities and response' to 
communication. Groups of women respond to 
communication that would not nOTnally 
interest groups of men. Certain behavior is 
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e^rted of men in the role of father, 
^^^pm^y;^ sons, or brothers. TTie same is true, of 
women in thek behavior is motheiSi wives, 
daughters, or sistert. ^e degree to which the 
individual is iriv^ved iti his role as a member of 
a p^oup win also influence his participation in 
society, his attitudes and behavior. All of these 
factors must be considered ind prodded when 
plinnlng ind implementing a public affairs 
program. If yo^u wm to interest young men in 
joining a militai^^r\ice, you would perhaps 
succeed better if you dtfected your 
comraunication throu^ sports, automobiles, or 
contemporary "men's** publications. FM radio 
might be an ideal nmdium to communf^te with 
the young moderii intellectual, whereas a 
rock^nd-roU AM Nation mi^t be better suited 
to reach a less sophisticated audience. 

Situational Variables 

Situational variables affeict human behavior 
through a combination of biological, economic, 
/social, and random chance. 'Diis vaa^iable can be 
related to the fact that two brothers from 
assentially the same environment often turn out 
to be quite different in personality and behavior. 
The situation, accidental or planned, in which an 
individual is exposed to persuasive 
communication can also determine the outcome 
of the communication attempt. Men who have 
been deprived of food or other biological 
necessities will naturally be tuned in to 
communications that will help them relieve the 
tension of the physical or emotional drive or 
need. Individuals who are likely to be drafted in 
the near future might be more intensely 
interested in military news or recruiting efforts 
than a gentleman of 60, or even a young man 
who has fulfilled his military obligation. 

Cutlip and Center believe different people 
will respond differently to the same social 
pressures and persuasions accordin| to 
motivational predispositions to respond. These 
have been divided into PERSONAL 
MOTIVATION factors and GROUP 
MOTIVATION factors. 

PERSONAL MOTIVATION.^Psychologists 
believe that all peopte ha\^ basic drives in 
common-self preservation, hunger, security, 



and sex, Basic emotional needs include k desire 
for affection, a desire for emodonal security, 
and a dedre for personal significance. 

You should analyze the situations of 
indi\dduals with whom you are attempting to 
communicate. Thus, you can determine the best 
situation to convey a particular mess|ge to 
influence attitudes or behavior. Whenever 
possible, communication should be directed at 
satisfying human drives and needs or in 
demonstrating how a particular type of 
behavior-buying a certain product, enlisting in 
service, voting in a specified manner-will 
benefit the individual. 

GROUP MOTIVATION.^Communicators 
p^up key individuals whom they are attempting 
to reach into manageable groups or publics with 
a common interest or purpose. They also take 
into account the p-oup to which an individual 
belonp. An individual is born into a culture 
where his activities are performed normally . as a 
member of a group or groups. He learns to value 
these membei^hips because they satisfy his 
natural and learned desires or drives, but an 
individual must pay a price for belonging. That 
price is conformance , to group standards and 
support of group actiNdties and beliefs. Therefore 
individual behavior; attltudeSV and bpfriidns are 
influenced by association with poups. 
Individual behavior in a ffoup is regulated by 
reward and punishment. 

Innuencing individuals is achieved often by 
communicating with them through their group 
association. Americans are naturaI>"joiners" and 
the country is saturated witfr social, business, 
professional, hobby, and hundreds of other 
types of groups that meet regulariy. Usually, 
programs of these groups are formalized to 
include guest speakers or demonstrators. When a 
pubHc affairs office provides a guest speaker on 
a group's propam it has a captive audience to 
listen to abbut 30 minutes of prime facts about 
a command's objectives and accomplishments. 
In addition, if the message is structured properly 
and appeals to the majority of a group's 
members or opinion leaders, the speaker's words 
will be reinforced by face-to-face 
communication. 

Cutlip and Center believe that the study of 
group dynamics and the group structure of our 
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rodaty is e^mtial to the pubUc relations 
prtctitiohar. Reswch by seveml proinuiint 
sociolo^s, IS reported by Herbert I. Abelson in 
Prtneiplis of Persuasion, o^n be summuized is 
fdUows; :> 

' '* <, ' 

• A penon^i -opinions and /attitudas btb 
sta-ongly influanced by tha poups to which ha 
belonp and wants to balong. 

• The parson is rawarded for conformir^ 
to tha standards of tha poup and is punished for 
deviating from tham. 

• Paopla who are most attichad to a ffoup 
are probably tha least influancad by 
communications which conf^ct with ffoup^ 
norms. Public affairs parsonnal should keip'ttlis 
factor foremost in their minds when formulating 
programs dasigned to change opinions or 
attitudei of individuals. This Is mtic^, 
especially when the individuari possible changa 
in attitude would take place in front of or affect 
an individuars rola in a p^oup ha values. It is 
extremely difficult to modify antrenchad 
attitudes and opinions voiced at a neighborhood 
meeting of homeownars who liva in the noisy 
runway path of a major jet air station. Nor is it 
an easy task to modify hostilities of community 
small business and real estate owners whan a 
military installation is closed unexpectedly for 
economy reasons. 

Communication Variables 

By random diance or situation, an individual 
can become more aware of the world around 
him. Captive audiences who listen to a speaker 
or watch a motion picture not necessarily of 
their choice can be influenced by the 
communications that are forced on their 
attantiOTT. This principle is used by advertising 
agencies in desi^ing ads that startle or lure an 
individual into exposure to a sales mes^ge. 
Radio stations are sometimes accused of 
increasing the volum^ or hi^lighting 
commercial messages with sirens, horns, 
whistles, or other methods that evoke attention 
of the listeiler. Propagandists sometimes disguifc 
their message in another or in iome form that 
will be consumed by the target individual and 



make hbn a^i^e of infomiatidn thit had been 
rejected pre^omly/ People who tave lonif 
periods of tinie to wWle away often will expose 
them^lves td printed and elf ctronle m^^l^ ai 
a meOiod of [idlling time or reUe^g boredom, 
11ius» randon^ chance on place m iridi^dual in 
a podtion bt exposuie that influences U$ 
cogniunce ot the world around him, 

PRBf ARY ^ACTORS 

The sepondaiy or enwonmental factors 
which affe^ an indi^dud*s attitudes and 
behavior h^^ been surveyed. What about the 
PRIMARyI factors afTertinf ittitiides and' 
behavior? Tjie primary factoid are the things we 
r^dj hetf , jand see Uirou^ communication * ot 
axperiencei we undergo as our li^s unfold. 

Wilbar /Schmnm, a foremost expert il the 
theory and practice of communication, analyzes 
"How Cattimunication Works" m his The 
Process and Effects of Mass Communieation. 
TTiis sactidn contains soma of his theories. 

Communication is an effort to estabUsh a 
rommonnb^ with someone. That is, the sharing 
of information J an ideap or an attitude* 
Communication requires at least thi^e 
elemants+the source, tha message, and the 
destination, 

• A SOURCE is usually an indi^ddual 
attempting to speak, draw, write, or gesture 
some rfflaaning. A source can also be a 
commupication o rpniza tion such as a 
newspaRer, TV station, motion picture studio, 
or a puHlic cortimunications agency. 

• jThe MESSAGE may be ink, paper, 
sound iwaves, impulses of electric current, a 
gesture} symbol, or other sipial that means 
sometmng to one or mora persons. 

• jThe DESTINATION may be an 
individual, a poup, or a ma^ audience which is 
tuned :in to the source and is listening, watching, 
or reading tha message as it is recei^^d, 

Sjthramm compares tha human 
comrnunication process with something similar 
to a radio or TV circuit: 

SOURCE -^ENCODER ^ SIGNAL 
DECODER — DESTINATION 
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source takes the mformatioii or feeling 
he wants to share and puts it into a fomi for 
, transinjssiqti. The ^'pictures in our beads'* of the 
, world around us cannot tmvel directJy from our 
A brain to another brairi unless the^y are encoded. 
, They must be put Into spoken words, written or 
printed symbols, electronic impulse s>OTbols, or 
bodily motion foF transmission. 

If our messages are encoded into spoken 
w(yds they cannot travel {m unless they are 
boosted by an electronic medium. If they are 
Mded into written words they travel more 
slowly than spoken words, but last longer. Once 
coded by the sender the message is generally free 
and beyond the power of the sender to change. 
A most important factor here is that the 
encoded message must be transmitted into a 
medium or channel to which the intended 
^ receiver is tuned or exposed. To complete the 
communication circuit, the message must be 
decoded and interpreted by a receiver. 
Hopefully, the picture placed in the head of the 
receiver will be the same as the sender . 
originated. 

Intervening Vari^les 

In observing the human communication 
circuit, it is possible to predict how such a 
system will work or where it might fail. In 
electronic engineering terms, there may be 
filtering or distortion at any stage. If the \ 
SOURCE does not have clear information; if the 
MESSAGE is not encoded properly, accurately, 
and effectively in transmittable signals; if the 
SIGNALS are not transmitted quickly and 
accurately enough for the ENCODER to group 
them into meaningful comrriunication: if the 
MESSAGE is not DECODED /properly or if the 
PESTINATION is unable to handle the 
DECODED message to produce the desired 
response; if through natural or artificiar means 
the transmittal of the mes^ge is stopped at any 
point in the circuit, the communication effort 
will fall short or fail. Like radio and television or 
telephone lines, the human communication 
system has a maximum capacity for handling 
information. Schramm believes that one of the 
great skills of communication is knowing how 
much capacity a communication channel can 
accommodate. 



If me emnmuiTicator believes that his 
audience may have" difficulty understanding his 
communication, he can introduce different 
levels of redundancy deliberately; he can repeat, 
give e^mples and analogies, or slow down the 
rate of delivery. 
^ In the communication process it is essential 
that the human receiver be able to understand a 
human sender, French, Russian, or Oiinese 
messages transmitted to an individual or 
audience ^unacquainted with tho^ languages 
cannot be decoded and the communication 
attempt is a failure. Anyone who has traveled or 
lived in an underdeveloped country of the world 
and at the time did not ^understand the languige, 
is aware of the helplessness an individual can feel 
in trying to communicate with a native 
inhabitant who has never lived in modern 
society. An individual can decode a message 
only in terms of his experience. There must be 
common experience shared by the source and 
the destination for communication to take 
place. 

Since we use symbols or signs instead of the 
actual object in most , of our oral 
communication, the communication process 
depends somewhat on what an individual 
associates with a particular sign or symbol when 
he receives it in messa^ form. The sign **dog;' 
for instance, will not evoke the same response 
from two individuals. But if we are able to ' 
trigger with our me^ge a '*dog picture'' into 
the mind of the intended receiver, we have a sign 
system or shorthand for communication. 
Language is the most ^universal human 
communication shorthand system, 
v It is obvious that individuals in the 
communication process must be able to transmit 
and receive a common shorthand. When an 
individual learns the signs of a particular 
communication shorthand he also learns certair 
responses with them. These responses are th 
meaning the signs have to the individual 
decoding them. They are learned from 
experience but are affected also by the situation, 
personality and group membership of the 
receiver. The situation, personality, and group 
membership of the receiver will determine to a 
large degree the response of the receiver. 

Fire or other danger signals m^ cause you 
to run if you are alofie in a building. If you are 
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r^i^nsible for ottttt people£^stRty and they 
ara with you when yoSt^Wm ai dingo^ lignal? 
you may act diffirently . Your flrst reaction may 
*be to diffeprd your personal safety to protect 
others and avoid panic. The code of a group to 
which you behjng tnd-ift values may prevent 
you from taking certain other overt action that 
otherwise might he trigpred by a received 



In effect, the communication process is 
reilly endless, The individual is engaged 
constantly in decoding signs from his 
environment, interpreting these signs, and 
encoding others. This communication process 
jkcomes two-way when an indi\idual engages in 
constant communi^tion, back and forth, with 
*an individual audience. The communicator 
observes the response of the receiver, adjusts the 
rate of delivery, interprets or otherwise modifies 
messages in light of what he observes or heafs 
from an audience. This return process is called 
"feedback," Feedback is important to the 
communication process because it provides an 
indication of how messages are being decoded 
by the intended audience. 

The Effect of Communication 

Schramm believes there is no such thing as a 
simple and easily predictable relationship 
between message content and effect. However, 
he does provide some of the conditions that will 
help the communicator predict success in 
communication: 

• The message must be designed and 
delivered to gain the attention of the intended 
destination, 

• The message must employ signs which 
refer to experience common to ^urce and 
destination, so as to get the meaning across, 

' • The message must arouse personality 
needs in the destination and suggest some ways 
to meet those needs. 

• The message must suggest a way to meet 
those needs which is appropriate to the group 
situation in which the destination (receiver) 
finds himself at the time when he is moved^to 
make the desired response. 



Schrimm's conditions point ' the 
importance that expert communi^torsj^iDi on 
•finding out as much as possible abottt the 
intended destination of messages. **Know |dur 
audience , is the flrtt rule of practical mass 
communication." (Reww Chapter 3 of 
Joumdist 3 & 2 ,) 

Schramm believes that there are two thinp 
that mn be md in confidence about predicting 
communication effects: 

• A message is rinuch more likely to 
succeed if it fits the patterns of understandirip, 
attitudes, values, and goals that a receiver has; or. 
at least if it starts with this pattern and tries to 
reshape it sli^tly. Corhmunication research men 
call this latter process "canalizings" meaning 
that the sender provides a channel to direct the 
already existing motives in the receiver. Since 
the human . persorirffitV has evolved from the 
millions of communications and impressions the 
individual has been exposed to, it is difficult to 
assume that one message can reshape 
fundamentally the receiver's attitude or 
personal 



• Communication effects are the resultants 
of a number of forces, only one of which the 
communicator can reaUy control. That is, the 
sender can shape his message and decide when 
and where to introduce it. But the messige is 
only one of at least four important elenents 
that determine what response will occur. The 
others are the situation in which the response, if 
any, must occur; the personality state of the 
receiver; and his group relationships and 
standards. It is dangerous to assume any simple 
and direct relationship between a message and 
its effect without knowing all the other elements 
in the process. 

Nature o| Ma^ Commurucation 

The mass communication process is similar- 
to the simple human communication process but 
the elements are not the same. 

Schramm reports that the chief source in 
mass communication is a communication 
organization or an institutionalized person. A 
communication organization may be a 
newspaper, a broadcasting network, or a film 
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ttudio. An individual listens to a loud and dear 
«*o station in pfefersnce to i faint and fading 

one. . ' ' 

Other important characteristics of mass 
comniuni^tion reported by Schramm are that: 

• Unlike face-to-face communi^tion with 
jpioups^ ma^ communi^tion receiver usually 

, have very Uttle contact with each other, TTie 
reader of a newspaper or listener of a broadcast 
station is an individual . However, Schramm also 
beUeves that the individuars connection ' with 
groups-family, occupation^ friends-may 
prpvide the communicator the opportunity to 
feed ideas and information into small poups. 
Familiarity with certain types of mass 
comniunication is often a sign of status In a 
^upf 

• Mass communication performs a valuable 
social function by acting as decoder, interpreter, 
and enwder of society. By extending the 
reader's or listener's eyes and ears almost 
indefi^nite distances, and by multiplying 
individual ypices and- words, mass 
communication has^taken over a laige share of 
the responsibility for keeping social life going 
and helping society*s members to participate 
therein. 

• All the mass media provide a network of 
understanding without which a modern larp 
community could not exist. 

• The more specinc results of mass 
communication on our lives and beliefs c4n be 
predicted only with ^ution. As indicated 
previously, the effect of the message alone 
cannot be predicted without knowing a p'eat 
deal about the situation, the personality, and the 
group relationship in which the message is 
receive^ and /or acted upon. 

Communication Censorships 

Members of our society ^ct on the basis of 
what they kntrw'or what they think they know. 
Therefore, blocking off or denying them 
information at the source or at any point in the 
communication process can influence attitudes 



; and behavibr; fh^ action is knowd as 
^riiorship, / ^ ' ^ 

' ^dliolan and authors of public relatibQS 
thao^ ^recognize two types of censorship: 
artiflcial aiidi n^tu^K 

ARTIFICIAL.— Artifictal censorship, 4he 
type most discussed among media 
represehtatives and the public, is invoked 
deliberately at the source or alon| the lines of 
communication. Indi^nduals or agencies take it 
upon themselves to control the flow of 
comnrtunication on a specific subject or even on 
the affairs of an entire county. These 
censorship agencies are known m$ 
GATEkEEPERS. A gatekeeper in the 
communication system can range from the top 
executive of an organization to the individual 
who opens the morning mail— so long as that 
individual has some control over 
communication. 

In the ma^ media, the ptekeepei^ are the 
^newsitien, rewrite men, and particularly editors 
or news dirpcton. In effect they determine not 
only ishat is said to the public, but how it is 
said, or if it is to be said at all. The attitudes and 
opinions of gatekeepers csin have the same effect 
on mass communication as the secondary effects 
discussed earlier. Do not confuse this type of 
censorship with military censorship (field press 
censorship), which is for the purpose of national 
security. Military censorship is discussed later in 
this chapter, * 

The interpersonal relationship between 
Journalists (or military public affairs personnel 
in general) and the gatekeepers to the mass; 
media can shape public opinion about an 
organization or command. Chapters 3 and 4 of 
JoumUlist 3 & 2 discuss this relationship and 
how it can be enhanced on behalf of a military 
o^anization. Also, some supplementary materiar 
to these two chapters (Media Relations) is 
presented later in this chapter. 

NATURAL, -Natural censorship is simply 
the physical, psychological, and semantic 
distance and difference that blocks 
communication. The deaf cannot hear, the blind 
cannot see, the mentally deficient cannot 
comprehend. Persons who live in the remote 
areas of the world which are cut off from much 
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of tha yorld's rti^ Mmmjuni^^tion^^m can 
form rathtr pHj WiCial opinions about Amaipan 
cittois if thm only communication with an 
Ameiftan is a nidf or offensivip U*S. citizen. The 
fact that thtie individuals do not receive litters 
or nawspap€fi OTntaining your mes^p, or do 
not have radio and television to listen to and 
watch, is natural ceniorship of what you are 
trying to communi^te, - 

Communicating with Key 
Public 

Public ' aiffairs efforts to communicate 
essential in forrtation to the public through the 
mass media must Blways ba based on the fact 
that the public is not one audience with one 
distinct attitude, channel of communication, 
. motivation to icti etc. Ideally, we com- 
municate "With the individual wha.ji|, the 
source of public opinion and group ^havior. 
Since this is riot pdikible; we must communicafe 
primarily with a manageal5le number of key 
publics with the hopes of reaching and 
influencing the individuals affected directly by 
the problem arid only secondarily with the 
world at large. The concept of the public being 
similar to the timid little cartoon character 
''John 0. Public/' or of a crowd massed 
somewhere awaiting communication eagerly and 
reacting to a message immediately, should be 
avoided by the public affairs specialist, 

Cutlip and Center believe that a host of 
forces and groups are constantly at work 
promoting changes in old opinions and creating 
new ones. The opinion process is never static. 
There are many competing programs which 
generate opinion change. These include: 

• Programs of industry, labor, agriculture, 
^ government, educatiqn, social welfare 

agencies, and so forth. 

• Political parties, 

• News media. ^ ^ 

i 

• Pressure, professional, and interest 
groups. 

• Propagandists for partisan causes, 

• Churches. 



You should not only be awwe of these other i 
pnemtoi^ of opinion chanfii but you should 
also consider their competition when planning 
to Gommuni^te with and persuade the public. 

Two^Way Communtotion 
Factors 

An Aimed Forces public affair propam has 
the job of communicating with the key publics 
of it5 orfanization..Based.on a survey of existing 
theory and principles of effective mass 
communication, some yardsticks have been 
cornpiled. The followir^ guidelines cah help a 
public affairs staff in its efforts to hurdle the 
cft»stacles to effective two-way rammunioation 
between th^i command and the public: 

• Any public affairs message should be 
part of -a propam based on sound objectives and 
good performance in the public interest. 



• To be effective, the message must firi 
reach the eyes and ears of the individuals of the 
intended audience. 

• To reach the intended audiencei the 
message must break through the walls of 
artificial or natural censorship. It must be 
prepared properly and directed toward the 
proper media, 

• The mesage must be more than just s^n 
and heard. It must be perceived. 

• People tend to select the stimuli which 
they perceive. The communicator must be aware 
of the interests, personility, group membership 
and other pertinent data concerning the target 
individuals for the communication, 

• Thd uninformed are hard to reach with 
any information. 

• A message is mofe likely to be accepted 
if it appears to be consistent with audience 
beliefs. 

• If a message is inconsistent with 
audience beliefs, it will: 

1 . Be rejected, 

2. Be distorted to fit existing beliefs. 

3. Produce change. 
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• People do thinp for riwafds. The 
wmmuniaitor should show how a paHieular 
iCtion laids to a goal they desire. 

• Timing is important. Tha^^ommunicator 
should consider and avoid tompetltion for 
attentibri and be aware ^of exisfing or, projected 
needs of the audfence, 

• Placing an individual in a position where 
he .must choose between two options miy 
induce hiin to choose the action you desire (but 
you must show that this action is more 
attractive than the alternati^; otherwise, your 
maneuver will backfire), ' 

• Information received from a trusted and 
respected source is more likely to affect 
opirtions than information received from a 
source; of low prestige;' e.g., announcements 
from the White House have more credibility 
than those frpm lower making or relatively 
unknown sources. 

• Repetition is the surest way to increase 
learning,. ^ 

SUMMARY 

li^Ter summarize ^this survey of existing 
communication theory^ public opinion has been 
defined as the sum of acGumulated individual 
opinions^ on an issue in public debate which 
affect a group of people. A knowledge of human 
behavior patterns and attitude formation helps a 
public relations practitioner to communicate 
effectively. Attitudes have certain definable and 
measurable charactersitics suth as direction, 
de^ee, ^intensity, and saliency. Factors that 
shapeSndi vidua! attitudes have been categorized 
as pripiary^and secondary. Primary factors are 
the things we read, hear, see, or experience. 
Secondary factors are those which are a result of 
environment, i.e., age, biological, physical, social^ 
and psycholopcal heritage. Communication has 
been described in model form as a process in 
which there is a source, encoder, signal, decoder 
and destination. In order for communication to 
take place, source and receiver must share 
common experience. In public affairs you must 



be aware of the ^pablUties and limitations of 
the media,, mu^ know your public and the 
principles that enhance effective 
communication. 



PART TWO 



ORGANHATION dF DOD 
mFORMATiON AGBVCIES 

Journalists cannot hope to do their jobs 
adequately without a thorough working 
knowledge of their organiMtion and it$ mission. 
; It is no longer sufflftfcnt for you to krtdw only 
the orpnization, funetionSs and mission of your 
own ship, station, or ^mmand. You must 
understand the overall mission, functions, and 
Qrganization of the Navy, the unified 
comrnands, something of the missions' and 
Organizations of the other military services, and 
the overall organization, functions, and mission 
of the Department of Defense. 

Public affairs personnel are no longer serving 
in assignments related only to their own branch 
of Service. More and more, important military 
actions are 'being accomplished by task forces 
composed of elements of two or more services.. . 
These military actions make nafional and 
international news. In such assignments you may 
find your public affairs office suddenly 
iwamped by an international press corps. 
Overnight, you cease to be a public affairs 
specialist for one command of the Navy and 
^ beconie involved, not only for a multiservice 
force, but also for the Department of Defense 
and the Government of the United States. 

This section reviews the organization of the 
Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the military departments, the unified and 
specified commands, and the operating forces of 
the arrned ser\1ces which are not assigned to the 
unified or specified commands. It outlines the 
public affairs chain of command, which parallels 
command structure* and introduces you to the 
public affairs and internal information 
organization of the Department of Defense and 
military departments. 
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Natiomii Objectwes and PoUcy 

Basic to an un^arstanding of the 
organization and functior^ of tht Department of 
Defense is tht necessity for,^ou to first become 
ftmiiiar with national objectiV*jind policy : 

OBJECTIVES ^Primary natitfnal objectives 
include: 

• To preserye our free, democratic, 
governmental institutions-to preserve 
our American way of life. 

• To work toward peaceful solutions of 
international problems. 

• To maintain a strohg national economy, 

• To gain respect and friendihipi among 
foreign nationalities. 

POLICY. -Our national policy includes: 

• Support of the United Nations. 

• The maintenance of a strong military 
establishment for supporting national 
objectives, 

• Support of our constitutional 
government. 

Closely tied to our national objectives are 
our foreign policies: 

• To deter or defeat aggression on any 
level,|whether it be advanced by nuclear attack, 
limited war, subversion, or guerrilla tactics. 

• To bring about a closer association of 
the more industrialized democracies of Western 
Europe, North America, and Asia in 
promoting the prosperity and security of the 
Free World, 

• To help the less devel^^reas of the 
world carry through their revolution of 
modernization without sacriricing their 
independence or their pursuit of democracy, 

• To assist in the gradual emergence of a 
genuine world community based on cooperation 



and law, throu^ such orpns as the United 
Nations, tfii World Coitft, the World gank and 
Monetary Fund, and other global and regional 
imtitutions. 

• To strive tirelessly to end the arms race 
and reduce the rtsk of war; to narrow the areas 
of conflici with the Communist bloc; and to 
continue tp attain lasting peace. 

MILITARY OB JECTIVES.-National 
iMlitary objectives are based upon clearly stated 
national objectives and policy. These objectives 
inolude: — 

• Employment of miUtary establishment 
of the United States for the fundamental 
purpose of supporting the national objectives; 



• Protection of the nation against threats 
to the nation's people, their laws, and their 
democratic and cultural institutions. 

• Maintenance of a just world peace while 
preserving the intepity of other nations. 

MILITARY P0LICV,-^Our military policy 

includesT 



m' The deterrence of war and maintenance 
of a just and lasting peace through strength and 
determination to defeat any aggression. 

• The retention of a U,S. mafgin of 
military superiority at all levels of conflict, such 
as cold, limited, and general war. 

DOD Functions 

As prescribed by DOb INST. 5100.1, the 
Department of Defense maintains and employs 
armed forces to: 

• Support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies foreign and 
domestic. 

• Fnsure,. by timely and effective military 
action, the security of the United States, its 
pos^isions, and areas vital to its interests. 
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• , ^hbld' and ad^n» the Rational policies 
. and mterests of the United States. 

• Safeguard Ae intemal security of the 
United States, 

DOD Orpnization 

The Department of Defenie is headed by the 
Secretaty of Defend. He is a member of the 
Cabinet and reports direatly to the Pi^sident of 
the United States, who, in accprdance with 
Article II of the Constitution, is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, TTie Secretary of 
Defense is assisted in carry in| out hi? 
resppnsibiUties by a Deputy Secretary of 
Defense^ several assistant secretaries of defen^V 
and a Geneml Counsel, plus a number of special 
assistants. 

The National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, states the intent of Congress to 
provide for the unifled direction of ^he Armed 
Services under civilian control of the Secretaiy 
of Defense : without merging the military 
departments or the armed services into a single 
service. Accordingly, the act provided that the 
Department of Defense should include "the 
three miHtary departments of the Army, the 
Navy (including nav^amtion and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, '*^each 
separately organised under its own Secretary. 
The Secretaries of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force reporj to the Secretary of Defense. They 
are not members of the Cabinet. 

The military departments have many 
functions, specified by law and directive. They 
include: 

• Recruiting and training personnel 

• Maintaining military bases 

• Procuremient of equipment 

• Maintaining reserve forces 

• Research and development in certair 
specified areas 

Broadly speaking, the military departments 
ane responsible for providing the men, 



equipment, and facilities which make up the 
^tned Forces, 'nie three military departmehtSy 
howew, do not exercise operationil control 
over the combat forces of the United States^ 
This function is the responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 

PRINCIPAL MiLfTARY ADVISORS.-The 
Chief of Staff of the Amy, the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, the ^ief of Na^ Operations, 
and a fourth four-star officer ser^ng as 
aaairman, constitute the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS). When matters of concern to the Myine 
Corps are under consideration, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps sits with the JCS and has 
status equal to that of the other members. The 
JCS are the principal military advisors to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. Thus the 
JCS, as a body, are responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense: but each member, except the 
Chairman, is responsible for keeping the 
Secretary of his miUtai^ department informed 
on matters considered or acted upoi>by the JCS. 
The combat forces of the Uniited States are 
: organized into unified commands and specified 
commands. Strategic, direction and. operational 
control of the unified and specified commands 
rests with the President, as Commander in Chief, 
and is exercised by him through the Secretary of 
Defense and the JCS, In that manner, the JCS^ 
acting as a committee, actually exercise military 
command of the combat forces. 

UNIFIED COMMAND DEFINITION.=A 
unified command is a command with a broad, 
co^nuing mission and usually a specific 
ge^l^phic area of responsibility that is 
established by the President through the 
Secretary of Defense with the advice of the JCS. 
A unified command fs composed of significant 
components of two or more services'. In some 
cases, (the components of one or more of these 
services, while being earmarked for assignment 
to the command under certain contingencies, 
may not continually be under its operational 
control. The unifled commands, witH' the ^ 
abbreviated title of the comm|nd and ©f the 
commander in parentheses, are: ( ^ 

• The Pacific Command 
(PACOM/CINCPAC) ' 
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• The;^ Atl^an^ic Command 
(LANJCOM/CINCLANT) 

• The S Q u t h irn ' C omnia n d 
(SOUTHCOM/CINCUBSOUTHCOM) 

- • T K a E u r d p e a n Co m m a n d 
(EUCOM/USCINCEUR) 

• The Continental Air Difense Command 
(CONAp/ClNCCONAD) ^ 

• "The S t r i k e C o m m a n d 

(STRICOM/CINCSTRIKE) 

• The A 1 a s Ic a n C o m m* a n d 
(ALCOM/CINCAL) 

The C^inander in Chief of a unified 
command establish a subordinate unified . 
conimand when authorized to do so by the ICS. 
The U.S. Military Assistance Command^ 
Vietnam (USMACV)^ was a subordinate unified 
command (under a four-star Amy general) 
established by and reporting directly! to 
CINCPAC (A Navy four-star admiral). On 
occ^tiions, direct communication was authorized 
between COMUSMACV and JCS with the 
intermediate headquarters (PACOM) being kept 
fully informed. The Navy*s component^ 
commander of the Pacific Command is 
Commander in Chiuf Pacific Fleet 
(CINCPACFLT), ' ^ 

SPECIFIED COMMAND DEFINITION^^A 
specified command is similar to a uniried 
command in that it is established by the 
President through the Secretary of Defense with, 
the advice of the JCS, The difference liej in the 
fact that a specified command has a s pecific ^ 
continuing mission, global in nature, and 
^normally is cbmposed -of components from only . 
one service. The Air Force's Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) is the only specified command. 

It is important to avoid confusing U.S. 
unified and specified commands with combined 
comniands; i.e., commands which consist of 
forces from more than one nation or treaty 
organization. Three U,S. unified commands 
form parts of such combined commands: 



The U European Command, (EUCOM) 
together wiffi member nations of NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty O^ani^tion) fonn a coo^bined 
command within NATO called AUied Command 
Etvope, The commander of EUCOM, VS. 
Commander In Chief Europe (CiNCEUR), is also 
the commander Allied Command Europe, In his 
NATO military capacity, his title is Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR), and his 
headquarteii is '^lled Supreme Headquarters 
Aiyed Powers Europe (SHAPE). 

The UJ. ^Atlantic Command, another 
unifled commaji^, joins other military forces of 
NATO mejnber nations to form a combined 
command ^lled AUied Command Atlantic. The 
admiral who commands the Atlahtic. Command 
(CINCLANT) also commandi AUied Comri^and 
Atlantic, anotfier NATO command. In his 
NATO military capacity, his title is Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT). Allied* 
Command Europe and Allied Command Atlantic 
operate at the Mhip echelon of responsibility 
and authority within the NATO military 
structure/ ^ 

The U.S. Continental Air Defense Command 
and forces from Canada make up a combined 
command called North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD). The Commander in Chief 
Continental^ Air Defense Command 
(GINCCONAD) is also the Commander jn Chief 
North American Air Defense ^ Command 
(CINCNORAD). 

For railltary operations and public affairs, 
these combined commands are responsibje to 
internatipnal bodies and do not fall within the 
scope of this chapter. * 

The component commanders of unified or 
specified commands take their orders in 
operational matters from the commander in 
chief of that command ^ who receives his orders 
from the JCS. 

The mifltary departments (the Department 
of the Navy for instance), retain important 
responsibilities. They command forces of iheir 
own service that are not assigned 'to unifild or 
specified commands. Thus, a ship in drydock in 
a west coast shipyardj or in a training status 
within CONUS, is under uni-service (Navy) chain 
of command for all purposes (administration, 
operations, and logistics). The same is true with 
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most mlUtary bases and air stations within the 
United States^ 

The V military dapartmenti also have 
ad lAlnistriti ve and certain logistic, 
responsibilitiis for their own ser^ce forces that ^ 
are assigned to unified commands. This 
urahgement establishes i second administritive 
and lopstic channel within the structure of a 
unified and specified command. The 
organization chart in figure 2-1 , diagrams this 
arrangement. ' ^ 

, The commander in chief of the specified 
command could be shown in the saine position 
as that of the unified command in thisdiagimmj ^ 
but he/normally has ^mpdnents of only one 
servioi assigned, rather than the \three 
wmpownts shown here/ ^ 



PAOiainParallais 
Comniaiid 

ITie simplest description of the chain of 
command In the DOD pubUc affairs fleld isi 
"Public affairs channels are identical to 
command channels^ with the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs) substituted for the 
Joint Chiefs of Stfff." See figure 2-2, 

For public affain matters, the Assistant 
Sec re tary of Defense (Public 
Affairs)-ASD(PA)-is the principal staff 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense . He 
provides public affairs guidance to the service 
informatjon chiefs (CHINFO, SAFOI,' CINFO, 
and MARDIVINFO) through staff channels, or 
prepares sucTi guidance for the Secretary of 
Defense for . transmission to kha service 



lECRfTARY 
OF DfFENSi 
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sccrutaries (Secretary of the Navy^ctcJ tlirougli 
conimand chaniiuls. 

I'Or units tiiai are assigned to uniried and 
specified cornniands, public affairs guidance 
flows from the AS1)(PA) dircLtlv to the 
coinmandcrs in chief of unified and specified 
coniinands, bypassing the service secretaries and 
their service intorniation chiefs. rhis is 
analogous to the sitiuitioii wherein operatHjihii 
orders flow directly from the JC S to unified and 
specified t-uinniaridcr s fu i>assin^ tlic slivKu 
secretaries 

t"oi uxtiiijplw 11 eiii \jnis unit m t^urup^ 
were to rcLCivc a ncvs wtapt, )ri. or il lli ere wt ie d 
Lhange in. the nj.ikcup ol thw Navy oi An f ^ji.^ 
coni[io.ncnl u\ the 1 S I uitipean ( uniniand 
puhhk a 1 f a II L^uid.in^c cuM.ciiiin^ an 

aFHUnilKA iML:!] t ol itWs Ui^I WwuKl I^SUCJ t>\ 



ASDiPAlto USCINChUR. who would pass it on 
io the appropriate coniponciit coninuinder. 

Should a Seventii Fleet destroyer collide 
with a Soviet subriiarme in llie Pacific, that fnct 
w o LI 1 d b c r c p o r t e iI o e ra 1 1 o nail y to 
C I N( PACI- L I 
coinniander of 
u i) idd repoi t I 
C'INC PAC I he 
inunedialclv to 



(the Navy co in [)o ne n t 
the unilied coinrnand) wlio 
[ as a niattci c)f urgency to 
irilorniation wDukl lie i)assed 
the J( S through operational 
ciianncls and ASDfPA) sMJuId Ik- intcnmed by 
[he ICS Pu[)1k. at laii s gukltinL e. wlucli vvc)uld be 
coiMdinatcd with the State I)epartnient by 
ASDfPA) woidd bv passed b\ ASI)(PA) to 
( INC PAl wliu v%oidd pass it on to 
t IN( PA( I I I ( lilM () wl woui:ie, would be 
LOiisultcd l'> ASI)(PA) and uould Ik^ inlorineil 
Kit thu gUklauLC \\c would Ik in close touch, 
witfi =\SlJ(PA) ,1^ U,nu us ihc in-iUci was of 
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public interest, but he would not be direct ^ in 
the chain of policy guidance. The news would be 
released by CINCPACFLT, CINCPAC. or 
ASD(PA), not by CHINFO, 

INFORMING COMPONENT 
COMMANDS. =A service information chief may 
communicate directly with component 
commands of his service, but only on matters 
solely of interest to his individual service which 
do not affect the unified or specified command 
If there were a change in the procedures for 
processing routine releases at the Fleet Home 
Town News Center, or if tht Arniy were to 
institute a new career \g)«nning program for 
information officers, that inrQuriation would be 
passed by the service chief of inrormation 
directly to the cuinpunciit wunimandci 
concerned 

hot UIlU^ that uiw liut d^Aj^iiwU uiililwd at 

specified c^inmaiids puDliL affairb guidaiiLc 
flows from ASD(PA) directly t.. seivice 
secreldiies hui exanipic, cHINF(> ui..Li. iui itw 
Secretary ut the Navy and (\\ht uj N.ivdl 
Operations in providing thi^ public affairs 
guidance Uj uuit^ of the navdl ieivJc^c ihiuu^h 
established cuiniiiajid . Jiaiiilci^ 



tt^biu if fair ^ H.^..^ 
tuiictioii5 v.f the A.^istaiit li 
(Public Al falls). 
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Abu i i A > i I il ( i i ' n, , . , 

i>cv.ieUfy f UeA t (l-LbliL Aii.iiii.) a ,a_ /iA.a.a 
official ippQJrituUl by tic Piesdii.t tilid 
COilt iriiiw.d by tile Sw.idt*. tK>i liunor^ y^-h 
he ranks v^ith luui star ufiijcra 

He IS asiisted by i*vu a^^.^.l^ .i^.^n^... 
scwietaries and a riumbyf of special .i^litaiiti 
His office IS divided into lou, nidjui dlvbiuiis 
oall^d dlj L utv^ratcs and luui iiiIjuji dlvi^iujib 
called staffiS (See figure 2 2 ) 
The dJie».toi4tcs die 

• Plaji^ ..4uJ Vi, ^.i. I' » 

pwiiC^ guid^i^we I, the oii Ain lOiu and 
prepai. i policy ^uiddiice tui ti iiiMhissiuii b> 
ASD(PA) to the iiillitary Jcp .it .nculs dud ihe 
unified aiid specilied conii,.and3 
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• Security Review, which reviews 
proposed news releases, ^speeches, testimony 
prepared for presentation to Congress and 
intended for release to the public, and other 
defense information proposed for release. 

• Defense Information, which receives and 
answers inquiries from the news media and 
processes material for release to the news media 
in Washington 

• (/ommujui) KcltitUjns, whiwh hdndles 
the depdftment'b iclationbhips witfi jiationai 
organizations, makes arrangements foi speakers 
at events ot national interest > and Mipervibcb 
nniitary pai ticipation in special evenly of 
iidtlunal lutciebt 

i hi. ilull^ vuli villi) {^i 4 J, till 4. ^ii tlila 
.iiilng) in the iii^dnl^atK Ji ki Ih of Ik. ot the 
ASU(PA ) 

• i ^, Uwi, . 1 I J ilii ^ 4 . , 1 i . K , blail 
i.id. ^)iuv^dc2 , putdl.: itfdlii d.ily ./tli.Cl llJ 

the ( kfii a 14 hi)i.i btiah. lUiJ maintduii 

coniplete ajid rhrTent information on public 

aitdUs liH plli^a Clun_?i ut wuijyijt v/pciatlUHdl 
du vc h; J s i iic li I s a nd pluiia 

• ^ j . 1.* 1 r . J . i .4i k 1.1 1 t ^ 

.d itic A.a>(FM) hi hui edition of 

^olicU diui ^.iiterid d .Jun.-js^ icviews, dud 

CVtiludua ^(..dieji 1 Li 4.iniIi,w_ijddtK>n.3 and n!dj<.j! 

prubleiiis icttrrcd iO the ASDtPA) t^r decision. 

• 1 , - * i ut.ill, Whi 1. pfOvi.h 

1 uboisii.. k dh A!5i>(PA) dii 1 hdndlc^ 

L ji i^^nt^.n plditju di .1 lildndg. in;:itt and 

iiki^ci ciiiial , niUiiJ=bl! dll \ w' nidndgtuicnt 
dll Lii, tltJij 

Ih t 1 i > i i , < 1 il 1 1 i. . , >i \\ Ij i i. 

i i k. I i i it ^ .■ ill \ hi ^ , ^ ,u \ 1) » IslsC 
(Pubih A.l.dlK 1;^ tL. 5K^i d^icjit.) 1 iL tncitdcdsc 

ut iiiili di^ iic^s iil tilt uepdi {in n.tid h vel (ui 

Sdiit id ih: gv) I il* jit: 11 i lt:vel) I lll3 iCfCli Iti 

iniUi,ii) nj s td ijiltm. .dUnidl ndli >iial ..iul 
luMh^ndl liilcii.d .tilth oii^jmi s wilhin Ihe 
DepartJi lit ut ncfenb- Dcpditih^nl of tile 
NdV) li .pdiiiiiL. I td ihc Aiiny I )t:-pai i iiiCi i uf 
tiiL- Ah PorL,; unl.tjcd ui !.|)ct ititti v wiiunanth. oi 
uth ;l fjcld COIiliiiUiul*5 
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Normally, the Directorate for Defense 
Information releases such news of national 
interest at the seat of government. It is not 
released by one of the service chiefs of 
information. The reason for seat of government 
releases being made solely by ()ASD(PA) is to 
provide a single point of contact for Pentagon 
news correspondents mstead uf having news 
releases issued at several ditterunt offices On 
occasion. OASD(PA) may authorize a 
commander ot d unitied ui ^ipewitied cununand 
or a coiiimandtf dt a jvjcatiun uulside ot 
Washl/igtoiK UC Lu itiltuic nulitaiy news ut 
national mterest if the news at priintiiy 
interest m that arcd 

Sinillai!) th. i wiiiiiMiMii^ KtiutiOn:, 
Dnectorate is ihe >ui^ puint ot L>..>rdinatiijn 
Within ttie Jepartnitnl tv^r prograiuh ot natlundl 
interest, and ASUiPA) is the unly uftielal 
aUthuiUcJ tu ..uuidinalc put/lli^. aftaliL iiiaUcis 
With the Whit. H uti^*e thi. Sidle i)t paj i . i ! 4^ n I k>i 
agencies of the Federal (iu\ ernnunt 

( i J 1 1 1 1 h d 1 1 J w i - . J I a i^j^A 1 L \ 1. 1 h - = - . , , 1 . 
liul precluded tii/iii leltdsisig jigws .^i tUJldLi, ihig 
t)thei fUiblK^ uttdlis Jttivltte.j of a lot^dJ jidtuic 
I he vfltcila t^tt dc ici iHliilng vshjiliei a niatlci 
^iiould tjt fciJii. J ASUiPA } ui tc h ikd on 
a K>i.,dl kvvl div » .J.ilajiujd PA ii^^i. 

Organ i/-*.liun 
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^j,| nis.ljii: 
in t oinia I ,> . i J i . ^ani i^iih. ihi 
I he iiilw iiidl i(. sui nidi K>ji ^j i \ 1^ ii i tfeivd ill 
k<^\;j.iii^ iliu jiiihtji) iihi li/ilidn p J ujnnel 
the Uetv iJcpdiliL ht all t„ nip jjicnts of 

the lUlJUdl csUbllsili.it ,1 1 infwJiiUd abi.iil 
nUliiar) dltdii. I he ilth: tu this cft*.^li is Uiw 

A r n 1 cU i v ? i j i < 1 1 u i . . i a i h , i I j ii i 1 i . , i j ) 
OUl Ihi. pju^iu.n tiu; ASDifVkiRA) Uhln 
his wl ^t4i j |/a I K.>i 1 dii ()fIi*>L, ut li 1 fi>i 1 Jid 1 liiM Iwl ihe 

Anned loii.esHAi ) Itii j iKc is Ji jgi un 1 in 
tiMurc ^ i 
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MISSION AND RESPONSlBlLmES,^The 
basic mission of the lAF is to provide: 

1 . An Armed Forces Information Program 
(AFIP), which is a function of command, so that 
U S. military personnel: 

• ( omprehend the values of our 
Government and our national heritage, 

• Undeistdnd itic ticeduins they are called 
upon lu defend, ur any ideologies 
mmueal lu the free institutions upon 
which the United States is tbunded 
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hUNCMIONS. Under the ducuiiuii 
authority, and cuntrol uf the aSLHM&RA). ihc 
Director, lAF, perform^ the following staff 
functions; 

• Develops lung rangt pldii^ suppuiling Ihc 
objectives of the Armed ForLcs InforiTiation 
Program (AFIP). 

• Develops and wuordindte.^^ in 
conjunction with the military departnieiitb. an 
AFIP for implementation by the services in such 
areas as democracy and communism, world 
affairs, forces for freedom (U.S, and friendly 
military forces), citizenship (including voting), 
orientation for overseas duty, the Code of 
Conduct, and personal affairs in support of the 



pi ugraii) . 

ail J uvaUidtlui. ui ih. cttc^^iiveriebS of 
inillUiy dcpdi ti»ii.rilv mf.^ii nation programs 
and niaic rials iii a[<.a.^ for which lAF is 
rcspiirihiblu 

• Pii^vKjv., .^..ilu j.^Ji. ) ^uiJujKi. to 
uiiitlwd cuiinridiidei ^5 li.r uvLi.iCa^ uiufied 
cunniiaiiU iic wjjpafjei ^ 

i.hiuugh the iiuUtary dcpai tnicnt^ tor the 
o pe ra t i o 1 1 and s u p po u u t A i n e r i c u 1 1 Fur ce s 
Radiu and relevision nctworlsi^ and OLitlcLs 
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• Pruvides policy guidance to fiiilitary 
. departnients govcrnnig Arniud forces 

newspapers and civilian enterprise puhlicatKMis, 

TIic Director, lAF. throiipli lirs Deputy For 
Ainerieari Forces Radio and lelevision Services 
and Deputy for American Forces Motion Picture 
ant! Publication Services, [irodiices or procures 
materials to accumfilisii the alcove luissions aud 
re s po n s i hi 1 1 1 les. Siif^crvisioii . fioliey. aud 
operational control \^ exer^iscii uvci the 
following lAf' operational aLiiviiics 

• A men can \ \.)txcs MoIiijh IMlIliiv dnJ 
PuhliLat lui I Scrv il^ 

• \ 1 i i 1 U ilJ ! t i M V w T I' i L -^S /I 1 i 1 

• Xiii^ihuii i,,i... > Ha A I. J aisd i.u\i>ioii 

• ii^ t ^'i V. t<,iUi ...,a U I . .1 . 
V Il-C I s \ t igC ^ 

'^KiKi .w.iC hllcflv h.u^.Uu.x 1 . .i. !,.. : .i , 
i>l tli^ abiiS^C tuul .iv li \ |[K^ ji! ' \ . 

1 . luU. .u i =M a.*.. > ^u i iv) ii. 

I IV ^p j( *v I > itl \im li iiii I ! n V, T Ka«.lh' .i.)^- 
I L 1(J \ Ii^Uj! i uul ic t .iiiil [i (A - I ^ .i 'rO\ id^ I .4 . 
d \ M i i ! 1 1 ^ 1 1 Us 1 i s - U t u . LiC [ u 1 .il ii . u I 

miin.ir\ iksvs sf^c.rt^ .uui vLiOLCit c^. .*nts 

t'llUinUal liuiilU|=v:iU^ ill op^ialhMiU . . i 
Jinj^alll piO^.duiCs \)\ AliK. i d!) Fi^lkCs h ull!5 

dlld I wK l^lVMi .MiilL I . .nul !!■ ( \% h I K . U 

lI I k1 . s Li 1 i i>U V vl 

. . I Is , > i 

A i i. . I I V. j i 1 f\Ui li j 1,1 . .5 i I, ji 

hid li >i ! 1 U fi I 11 . .Mi . h 1. 1 

p M , d u . i ^ i ' ^^ I - i '1 C* 1 ■ J " s . . 



witliin the Armed Forces, publications such as 
intbrmation puinphlets. and other mformation 
malerials= lliey also provide poster, graphic, 
photographic, niat. multilith, mimeograph, and 
other services to military newspaper editors. 

The motion picture service includes the 
annual production of about 32 feature films 
With 24.000 prints distributed to 12.5 million 
personnel with over 103,000 shuwmgs. This 
ottice woiks with cunimercial film companies 
such as MCjM and Warner Brothers in the 
produwtiun ot tilms Major emphasis ot the 
Mution Picture Service centers on American 
liefitaue and uovernment. ctHnnumism, national 
[julicies, and U S torces in action. 

I he Puhhcatu.)!! Service produces annually 
.ij/pi uxhuaiely 8 1/2 milllun copies ul 70 new 
ptrbtitafioiis and 500,000 topics ot tive posters. 
Ajjoitl 40 pamphlets and posters are reprinted 
tiunuall) U)laling ovijr I inillloii copies. The 
putdical iwiis und posiLi^i suppc)!! tfie lAF 
luirsshjci arcti^j 

lilt Pi L SA b^i ' i^. ^ J M ^ -J w J t .1 Li i u I L ia 1 1 y 1 ,5 00 

.iiiiiUiis iiL-w:,|)dj)jis^=*A^orld-wiu^^ witii 24 800 
pnnlcd .opic^ ut Urc Arrnfd lujrces h^'Sd I He 



(disi.u^sv,d in li) i 27 660 letterpress mats, 

.iiid ei2 920 sieiuiis 

Ml ,iU,]iii,^!i I i Ki\>\i uuu .wpU;, \>\ 
luiUfidi^^ ihH i, iVe Uecii dLslribulcd 

. i ^ D«..u i ial>. ...d dcrwu to 

iiji comm.uide!^ Tiiis pubheatiOi] \s printed 

iKl) .iiuJ .iMiiuiiii vU lu! Uh f i..U i i lUl h.)1 1 Uud 

news li ni the seal ^.overnnK lit 
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outlines Navy public aftairs organization from 
CHINFO down to the individual Navy command 
leveL ' 



^ PART THREE 

PLANNjNG A NAVY PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS PROGRAM^ 

An etTective public affairs staff or office 
prepares for action in emergencies, accidents, or 
unexpected events. That involves making 
decisions ahead of time, preparing written policy 
ar|d guidance ranging from a simple standing 
operating procedLirc for handling a distinguished 
visitor to a complex and coordinated plan for 
handling public information ft^r a nuclear 
weapon accident. As a senior Journalist, you arc 
responsible for instructing your subordinates in 
advance on their responsibilities in event of 
emergencies. 

Public at fairs is a field in which it is hard to 
be a complete success or a complete lailurc 
Almost any public affairs officer or Journalist 
does the Navy a certain amount of good, but 
few do as much good as they might. Any public 
affairs job you've ever done could have been 
done better with a little more forethouglit. 
better planning, a little more imagination, and a 
bit more effort. The purpose of this section is to 
help you organize and plan your public affairs 
activities in order to get the most out of the 
limited time, materials, and talent you have at 
your disposal 

There are two major types uf public ait airs 
programs. The first is known ah the remedial ur 
'Tire-fighting" prop-am. The public affairs staff 
devotes the majority of its time and cftorts to 
[Lutling out all the little and big "fires" that take 
place because of the lack of an effective 
program. Cienerally it is intuitive and hapha/ard = 
This negative approach to public affairs is 
ultimately more costly and less effective than its 
opposite the PLANNED or PREVENTIVH 
approach. 

A planned or preventive pubbw aftuirs 
program is based on facts essential to its 
efTectiveness, has objectives, is carefully planned 
to avoid the obvious problems, is directed 
toward the desired objectives and can be 



modified or changed to adapt to the climate of 
the organ^ation's publics, 

With an organized approach to public affairs 
problem solving, many potential problems are 
avoided and those that do occur are often solved 
or alleviated before they reach the critical point. 

In the Navy, the mission and limited 
resources available dictate that public afTairs 
programs be of the planned, preventive type* 
With a smooth running, integrated public affairs 
program operating for a command, the 
commander and the public affairs staff have the 
opportunity to achieve public affairs objectives 
that would not be possible if they were wasting 
their time and resourt^cb on putting out *'fires" 
in the command's public, internal, and 
community relations programs. 

One ol the objectives at public affairs 
training at the Defense Information School is to 
teach yuu how to think in terms uf u planned or 
preventive approach to public aftairs. You are 
not taught what to think, but more important, 
how to yiink in terms of a planned public aftairs 
program. ^ 

Without plans and objectives, public affairs 
becomes sheer publicity. Instead of being a tool 
of public relations, publicity output becomes an 
end in itself. And because this publicity is 
unplanned, it is likely to be uneven and 
uftentimes directed by ^en-seeking individuals 
outside the line of responsibility for the 
program. It will miss a number of important 
areas ot the command and probably CQncentrate 
too much on others. It will probabiy saturate 
tlie obviouh fucdia and ignore a lot of good 
outlets, ^t best, coverage will be inefficient and 
sloppy. Ai wuist, it may eTTiphasi/e all the 
wrong thin||||^norc the important ones, arid in 
the long mn' it may even damage you, the 
eomniand. the Navy, and themiiitary ^er^^iccs as 
a whole 

I tic Rule ut Planiitjtg 

Wtial gUud 1.^ plaiiiiiiig' lu .^lai I Wltti II 

ii.i|Ljircb yOLi tu decide whai you're uying lo 
accurnplish rhi^ exaJninatjuii of objectives 
necessflatcs bit of clear thinkmg ^ almost 
every level \n the urgani/atiun. Planning i equires 
tact-finding Sinee this is the point where a 
prufcssiunal public aftan^ pjugram should begin. 
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it IS upparunt that getting into the habit o\ 
planning is a pood idea. 

Planning recjuires cluarly dufmed obiCLtivcs. 
Once objectives are decided. elTorts shoLild he 
directed toward some detinite accomplfshmenfs. 
This again is a inarked impruveiTieni over the 
aimless mode t>l opera tmji wiihoul a phiii. 

No military commander at aiiv echeloiL high 
or low, goes into any operation witlioui a i^kin 
It may not be an elaborate documerit witli a 
do/en annexes jnd twice as nian> charts hLit as 
a mifumuni it describes tlic acfKral siiiijtiuii 
tells what his mission is. lists (jis touc^, aiiwl [ells 
how that mission will be accCMiiphslicd it 
pruvides a s>stematiw well Uiuutihl mil siflulhwi 
to the problem his urLiuni/dtioii lutes \ ntualh 
evcr> as|.>L-wt t)t milltdr> v;(jcui ihJii> and 
administration is sii^ucptiblc in ihi^ I'LiiinUii: 
process, and it is a mistake ii.) tlwuk tiuit [nilihc 
attairs is cxenii^t irv^m i^laiuiiiiL 

I lie hiUJi-Step P ^ <^ > ^ 



1 hv j 'TOCw J f . ( 

Steps. This has been labeled ihv 
PUBLIi M PAIRS i \ ( I 1 

It is lh>l L=SSCi|[Kij thai ,|i 
plw^railis \k' appJ iJ.iv h. J \ Mil 

f>hiinn/iL! , i I pit pdiLvl L .i J, 

d U 1 1 i e I i t H u 4 vt h t- 1 i 1 1 , ( , t f . 
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You can't 'Nell" the public on coiicepts such 
as tlic im["H)rtance of seapower and a modern 
Navs il sou iloirt know sumetlung about theni 
\ourseh\ A Journalist, particularh a senior one, 
must he well infoniied about the Navy. You 
sliuuld know its histor\, its missioiK and its 
eupahilities. A knowledpe of naval Iiistor\ is a 
qLialit iLutKin fur J()3. so we'll assume soli are 
alreadv up lu |Hif in Ihis iLspctl But just 
iH'Lausc ytni ^c madt }i)2 is ui) rCiisuu to stop^ 
ItaiMiiiL! abuLit the N.iv> | iiijiu nl Nuni ship or 
slatPMi l!t)!ar> R^iul all s uu wun aluuit vun 
N a V > 1 1 u vv I [ y V J [ s Li I Ud vv h .4 1 It , ij K}\\X il f I d 
svlpit its rnissu)!! H tndaS Rcatl all llic Navy 
publhalhnts \ iKi sail I \uui lunuls uil Ail 

Jiiaga/.]j!C CaniiHis nuiua/hK aiivl olhcr 
pLihKjuaN auJ paMiphr Is [)u t uu l \>\ huitaus 
and ^oiniiKMids up and duvsn Ulc line Make a 
habit ul rcaduiL; m.iua/lues aiiU newspapers that 
^p^^. kdl/v- In Nu\s aiul IK Jul AiMitd f wIlcs 
n^ ^ sii.h a \ui . !lf>^^^ aiul Xaiui li,s(Uu(C 

i^f' Ci t////Lj \ 

Htil t hi 1 .U , I j . i, i ! \ ,\ . 

. liiluiii iji^: i\\K Ik ah* iii i fh: fiavv ni 

>ztucral l)ul s uu a\k ^ tn iiakh kon*.erned svith 
ttjlhiM ilu: ttax w! wuf v.nnniaud I v.> dtJ 

this uf'Muusl) ) Haw. I., kn A lot ah. nil ihv 
.iaii.ihiiiJ SUi, ( \\ \[\\ ,1 nl^.t'M\ Ihult. i'iv,>babh 

I ^ ^1 l^Jii In U.p 1 } .M.i dUj. .a uitlwii m f ik 11 

I I = ' ^' C' ■ ^ If i II ... [ an )f I K ,a! . ^ qu. a I ( t un UiW 
UiiManU !M thr .^s.^^nl filSiiMS I).,|siCHi in 

^a ,hln,... la In \{\,. , . ,,u ill |,Ma..J.|) 

flild tiKit ^ .,1 ihAs- tuisv L) Ihiul! ine hlstors up 

UaP 

' ^ I ai^ i i . . M .1 

^ ' • ua . I i In I 1. I ..\ j i al . n , I ^ , a. 

^ 0,v . fa Mr. ! it ! I I M Up n' , ^ iiil * U 

'1 - 1 ja J . . I In ! . i n i H C .i i wn la I 1. P i 

• i I. : . . ^ M I a 1 ,J1!1 ,1. . \ iP lli^ . \ / 

' ^ .il 1 . in ; I I ,..,1 1,.M aiu 1 X ,fn . a i t.^.U 

I i'- ■ ^ U I ) 1 , 1 I s 1 k^ i 1 1 o a f 1 1 V .-^ ship V a 
1; aiu it , . .u U ai I V iKw ink . i 
a-i' I" pi: . >1 n^]. hi a 1.1 ( {|jc. AtiU 
^U fail I.. Jniu 1 , i , . uuinuin^ 

n. a 1 i.K; In J ^ / p uddliiii 
l!>t n .dil.ai a! . the >n4^ } aaU 
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specific publiLS, you vvill enccnintcr a wide 
vurict> uf public relationships iliut alruacl\ exist 
when you jre assiiiiied to an o/uani/atioih Tl is 
iinportant that these [nibhes be thought ol in 
the plural, ds nidividual and diHeruiU audiengu^ 
whicli require iruliVKkial eofisideratiun when 
[ilarming pubhc at luirs elTorts. 

Tliere is no one "erjrri'Lt" was to anaK/i^ 
tlie puhhws of tlie Nav\ ui of vsuir uwn 
COiinnaiuL hewausL^ e\LT) puhh^ ean he brijken 
dcnvTi into scvcimI -hi f> [Mjl'iht s jmJ tfnoL ^ rio 
ru le a tuju t lio t .1 1 ^ * hi ^h* m 1 Kl 1 1 n Oi c j m u . 
I hi- irn }H)i Id !ii ( h i! iL 1^ I Im I \ * Mi I s L t lie L 01 u ^ p I 
M>|jic fhoLiLilii an^.1 uihi ififK j thitt all Ihw^^c 
diMcrcnt pnblk ^ ^: s hi 

ho .lu' stiiiie of ih, h \ lil}^ 

Ivso t(Ui|tfl |JMM1| >l \nA)\l Jiui 

ififeiiial- f fh c\ tiT fUi I p{ i t Jk s 1 h u!t tfiejuople 

if[ (he [Milts vk-sllctj I IK iluiS'. i iu dLi vlu. i pi„*I t 
the s h I j ) ^ ,1 1 1 1 V U U I h c n ' I ! M h M ki I j M. I f J j k, t i I U I 
icuuhilLs Ui.^ tuiid^ U' wju [.0. llu aUk fiLijJ-. 
aikj .uojiiaii. Id tiv, v>f tfu; ^iiip' . ii. s th.; 
indii>rnal afiJ hu^iM . .1 n i_i t h jin ^^hi, s.ivkk 

Ijlv ^hni wfkil il ki hi kvut ,iii,f i k i[fi vSfivMl a 

exteiiial fniblie (he fiosf natiof, ,ind ifsLiti/eris 
I fi^ ^. '(hci ..i-'iij' mI f'utai. . ific 'Tijik ■ 

. i. v> 1 1 iCi i I ttUI s .nu.l ifi^li tU f i k1 ii k. I ho i.'. ,1 

^ L I \ I n 1 k * * I E d i U f u i 1 1 1 I I K_ s . i i .1 1 I V I l1 

unlij.. Iv h\ tliv iilf \ i.ilion. th kikf'f^a's 

k^ 'f I ^ .! I 111 t f i V . 1 p k! I M d II' ' > [ 1 1 ,oi , . J I [ J 

1 hu tju 'Ui 1 ^ a I nt'hw . I * [M >i lu^t a.ii 

• uadciiUv drkib'-a-, Ih ii^- iLih a s a ikoal jii 
-NLtluxi iiit alUw till i Oiw iiH ?*tcitj, i. antl tin; 
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I^nietiea! purposes of conmuanicatiyik probably 
doesn't even exist. 

I^LANNINCi, The first step in planning is to 
estabhsli public affairs ubieetives. \ ou will find 

ifie Na%\ 's hasiL publk affairs objeetives listed in ' 
/M Rci^s Ifie overall Depdrtiiieiit uf Defense 
Publie Affairs ohieetives are listed at the 
heuirinini! of this ^fiapter N ou slu)uki learn 
these otiic stives and keL'p* Theni iir fiiind 
wheiKoci ) ou du v^oiKin^ on j puhlK af fairs 
I'l i i Ko I I i \ ti ' 1 1 la ti lo t i > k^d)h^ af f an s fu uieet 
to di U.i^t uiiL K,\ [hes^- wtiKolkis 

I he "t>iu pit^'^'fc' oj hkjad PA wbjVLtlvch ot 
tliv. Nd^) ikia> nut csd<.tl> lit I lie pubhi. affair^ 
needs ujt the sidujid nidte oMkiidnd. Just as the 

inisSi^^ of \ win *.i.)iMindnJ k u U.j I 111 rui; I inn ted 

ffkni the ik isshn, of tfk Sax \ \ uu nias f ind that 

^^ui nciJ !ii(ju lliiiik^d -.p^ UK put) Ik dtfdirs 

i * t a t k ^ [ * i III [ I i K I s 1 1 l1 a ( » J t m 1 1 0 e u t 

^^/iii '.lop >i Ldk Mi li.i. dl o nns. Lin if t.;bjek II V es 

do liui d ^uioiitul^ i vn ih-. Ndvs s f'sjMu p)U.l")lie 

dll k!^ )[ i^kJU^s [i.il idlhei d spckllie 

af f lii .it. '1 I. a ^iij. \>\ i..r\)i^. ili^ nidln 

n !i I , .10. j .4 j i i u I d 1 1 111 . M li I u 1 In 
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the base must be there? How does the command 
gam their understanding and support'^ What are 
the potential probleni urcas^ What ekinent oi 
the hical mission will result occasionally in 
national or international FA problems'' 

Turn now to the public aft airs objectiveh oi 
tlic Nav\^ as stated in PA Hi'gs Do yuu sec two 
or three that parlicularly fit this situalion'' Are 
there any which, if fully lichieved, would solve 
your specific public utTairs prohlcni ' Pick these 
out and try restating thuiii in Npcwific terms 
based on the situution a.s wc fiuvc visuuli/.ed it 
What you have now is j statuiTKjnl of^ the thice 
or tour ijiujor pu bli0- anair?» ubjc^tivch uf vuui 
coniniaiuL 

But takL: di\\fi\ic\ )uv>K H^vs Mitiny kjI ihw.. 
wun > ULi reulJ) aw.hlcvL / Have > bitten tWf tcju 
rnuch: Stuf) to tunsidci tiu_ nuiiibci tujJ quaiii) 
ut the puhlk, jffan:i f)ci .c >iiiiel > yu likciv fu 
tuuc at this base Uie u fidvukiable tningh thut 
will cofjic up jfici pfubut^U ulCuP) ubinU fiulf 

^Olil llJlic JliJ tfj., IlijUtcd n.iullUic% tliu p.iblk 
affuU.T ^tdfl at -tiuji a fuiH w*Juld huvL jA \{^^ 

disposab In jlniost aiu ^itLtauun, vou can ^ct up 
U I j e a N ( t w I V c li ^ i i I J n > w u j t f i vv [ j j k g i.> j i s u \ v j * i 1 1 
ever c<.nnc tw n vuJuevni^ Skj suii ridiiuwifig the 
held diJWii tfu- (iiusl pi aL t Ual i^Udls Piuhabl) 

at lltv.j^t Kiii^ ..i t VV.J gL>od jiiipvirtJiil plavlKuI 

a fid analiUiffk Iw.iii i^uieac put /It jftulK^ 
ubi 

a thcine ^fi.JuUJ luu t ni i ate oii \ Kmi 

pi vJgi aiii 



h « M ula t Ua ^ .1 I 

ibu Hid {p ^ i i wt if , h . ii. J, i t 

ti)Wai d .1. M V jj l\ . I> itj^ ,j j,^ . 

dev^ iwphtti j I 111 I .ill,. 



.. ii ' III 
ill .H.., 

, U P ij 

f I Ml. all ill 



i)fi k . t Is i \ {ju >^ 1 



uppv ^ P.i^ p 



>Mui^tl[ pk ij. ju. n p,^, . . . t 

tfll^• |iipi^hui,\ ^ N .11. J V p „n.,, , .,p 

With one i>i is u f Jail) p,.itliv .J dii i vv i ili.v^i, U 
luUM I angv P \ obp ^ (I V , fc m \ )i. i c<' Hiiuaiul iuJ 

SUppOi t tilt, ill 



In general, the actual *'puttinga PA plan on 
paper'' takes on fourromis: 

• The first of these is the broad public 
af fairs directive that puts the officer in 
command's personal support behind the PA 
prop'ani, states broad coinmand objectives, and 
sets forth specific procedures for releasing 
infurmation and the conduct ufcummunity and 
internal relations. 

* Ihu scLund [Ljiin Is tliL plan ui dliectlvc 
IfiuL scth Lip u Special event such as a 
cuniinissioning, a ship's visit^ open house, an air 
show, and news Luverage of spCLial prujccts such 
as space vehicle rc<.overies. Sealab experinicn ts, 
and S4,j I til 

* lb*- iliiiJ IwHi. I. ji, uJv^iaw liulJciit 
plaii d^aliu^ wUli bud ' ._atiiaUuii3 sLii^li as 
tliw f^ucbU.j c uuit K)\ limpuiv lus-s ul an atuiiiU 
wcupun. Oil spilJs ai sea a n.issUig aubiiiarine, 

^iitid jccklcni:? and disuslt-rs uhip's exfilosiuns at 
Sta ^ ) 

• In. i -i.ih p, |.._ i<*ii.n. ail ah 3 piau is 
iij^ p*ii/lk ufiulis aiiHL.s lu dii ui)tidtJuii plan oi 
ufstialiun Old LI This is d Ut- tailed direct JVC that 
stdtL^ Jiisl huw public dilalis will t>c hdiidlcd uii 

a 1 1 1 a I ^ ^ i s 1 *. 1 V 

I i-- . 1 I. , . . , . Iwi I 

1 ..iiiisiraii r wi.j op.:. 4I * dlo.. as 
V ^ /I d:, i>iAA\ a\\ Ms h : I. uv ii >i\s i lic) ill 

LPsu.iiiy be .written in conpcr.iiion with 

I % pi t j^c I ■ i , t h . vj| l^A, ui iliiwc di pal t..i ills 
Pi'blh ulldli^ piijii vu^.tiilli sCvgial 

,i P p ^ i . i 1 > j i i I 1 1 . !^ . ,A_i I i I d i t IN d S 

t ^ i d 1 j i I ! I 1 , i L . 1 1 h 1 1 1 [ 1 J J . hj i i] \ ,i I tjii \ , aU 

N fi..vluk 5 il/i np, piwfiidiii li!^fdl|,hls 

^' Hi >ddtit.Mi:, d,,,l .^u fi.ilh Must 

putdi j1 /uii:. ^ , Ills c:,pi . jga* d ing d ^.pecial 

Lvwiil .ufitjiU dii dd\tjb«. nuldcfit appendix 

:*j'tv if jii^ I hi [ . ^.j. ^. durt and fwlliial Ikh 
is^UaSl,^ L . I ^^IN . ,i th. ii Vificn il.g IK h Is d d\ , 4 SC 
\.. a H=iik>j JiaiiiudpTl \ Mii.iUN w.lP. pai t kjI 
P ' ^ ^1 M ^piii iht f it .1 Jpil 1 In I he v.ust 
^ », t M.J vi.i.lS }wi ii J) Ic i dll, d jpu.l tw 
\>l pui J ill LiiiUC iiliC^. tiV^ 

liiw fi. indl and Lxainpl. . ..ni 
. I . . li s j Liii ^ dP . .1 vd Pi [h ; I. ^ I V /,dj ' h i o| 
U, 1; li ,*1 Jii^, .n dl lul 
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COMMUNK^ATION. The next step iii the 
t\)ur-step pLiblic alTairs cvlIc is coinimiiiicLiiiiig 
With your pubhcs. This ih Ihc pari willi which 
you are the inost tainiiiar. Most u\ the reinaimiig 
(.liapters in this niuriLiui arc devoted to further 
coniiii uniCvi iinfi techiii(|ucs. One point. Iiowever, 
is worth inentioiimy heru Little is gamed by 
fael=f nul iiik! arul [iluruiinu il v()ur incssupu never 
gets dcljvercil to tlic pcop\ij > uu want to irilurriL 
riie nieasure i)} vuiii sljclcss js v uli kiiuw ujily 
too well Is nut liovv nuiLli iicv^s \ on rclcast^ (lui 

ra t h L r 1 1 1 ) H I i M u f ! u t V i n 4 i I » I i [ f u i I I t a , [ l i a 1 1 s u 1 1 
b\ tfic iicv^N nicdiu iluit rcuLh > uin partULiLii 
[HifThLS Tills laLi [H)ifiis to (Ik impoitanLe ol 

sck^ciinL* illu ll^ihl i>i [Hihlks lv)l yoiil 

rucssjsje atid .'i pit isnln): luh nic^^dkiv vsiili tiic 

[If ot^.= s>l4 mKi I kill fCijUlKtl I<p IhJlUt (IksC iilLdLl 

i ^ IK { h . ( I u \% • pj n i, u L , h ll 1 1 , [ t.iil [ ii ^ . i I - 
nUitfCi IhA p*. '.,rl\ il U )'r\|SjLj \U\i TiMsl uf 

> UUl livVSy 1% ...illlj .tuiKlll.ti IliSi tfj St Ul 

itka.. . ai > stvMu . Itkil llu N.n v^jiitN 
[ HiMk 1/ , .1 i . ii I. T .il ( . V Li I . \ . [1 i . [ f 1 .1 [ 

eniptUlSl/L" lljf [hL/!i,,S V wii L SUl t) ! ■ il U_ U Iii , vMjt 

Ntk; V 1 1 i'i t I f I i 'u f '! K ,i t f J n s ' K V I U ^ 

1 ^ \ 1 i \ II . M , i , h. M i . 

1 . i i h. 1 [ I . > I i! !U .! I ll. . j> I V i! \* .11 ^ 

d^'iML li .11. 1 .ft 1 It is A ui. ii i ^li.^l 

UfHilufh. SO, dCk iiif^l slid Tlit fuliilul Jiid 

IiUm1IU.i1 ..ill .ih*li i.iiLil, nkili plwgi.i..!. I, 

v^scnliai h. tli, II w uuIIiiIUaI . I i ^\ Ih t ..ess 

1 < f M i . .1 1 ^ s .1 h , J t 1. M i n Oi. 1.1 1 1 1 h . .1 , .i I 
I fl. .1 Ai lis \ . ... Il 1 t.i K ,i J . . i ii 1 

(•.V^^lol.^ Il !!|i^-fi. h . h. i> I .Uli pl.}^lL '|-Ih1.'M 

p*='l|^ i\ A J .1 f I . il I i . I \ U K jii i ik li 

h I M . , U 11 1 i \ ill. ! M [■ .. [li J . J .1! iJ 

in ciVili H! i.ivli. -i, / 

Intoi huil r , .Ji . . t i , . i .,, , i 

^ k 1 1 i jJ t f 1 V, i . p 1 1 i h 1 . , 1 J [ , i ! , . I . ' , i . 1 , ] , / > * 1 1 1 1-- 1 

sl.i! ( ,ti. i i(h i y>\ J . ,111 i.iM.l .H, fiu' 

C t t C I i w i 1 L s -T i .\ , L J i i iJ \h i 1 i i 1 u I in 

. ^ '1 1 ! I '1,j1 i , 1 V , u i I . 11 i . hi [ 1. M I U . In I n V 

vohunuint^ lid puf li * kiU . h.si- .n . ^ 

j|Si,j 41 L till liM.il indu. l.Ulln . i .1 P\ I ^ ii ^ 

An > I ij. -i . .A . , s . 1. 1 1 

dv s., 1 iBu u hi /' i ^ li , i ^ . 1 n ,4 . . u . l:,i. I 



required hy a senior in the chain of command 
regardni^H a particular type of program, it is a 
|ic)ud administrative practice to make up one. 
Tius ii not just to make extra paper work or to 
Write a letter topside >.aying ''See what a good 
jub we did in PA/' A lot of thuse reports won't 
gy any turtlier than yuur own files, but they'll 
tcjl what the [iroblcn) was, what was done tO 
>u!\ c IL and liow tlic job could liave been 
iniproVt!d (Sec vippciuhx l\ ut this inanuaL) 
AljTiost csury prublcm in the Navy will occur 

jLialii anvl lilt lli>t quwsilwM iiu)?*! l unl 1 1 id lid Ulg 

L>fiKei^ ill id fjubli*. all airs uliiLei^ will ask is, 
''Mow did Wt lldlldk it bctoic''' 

Oil I he basis ot Luntinual v. \aluaiiuii > uu 

^^liwiild ovvihanl >uui hjilg uiKI sliurt lailgC 

i^tfje^ih.-s uLUd-*i..rKjil\ It iiui, ilic plufining 

piu^ t ss V [i^ V Jl I k d .u t hi thc ilCd iK div idcd 

st^ ps JhjK ^i. wi liwiL In d L)iis> oltkC > UU wIll 
fliui Nwiii^^It dwilij. iiiDsl Ot ihcae ihlUgS 

sii i 1 1. 1 , J fKHH i si \ [)ldrij,iii^ c>fic [injjcci while 
LtiM>iiiii Villi ii ..)lhLi. nuaiiwliik' the pa>S o! 
lu t I 1 J u 1 ! J i ^ d 1 1 id » \ li I i 1 u I u J n o oil all the I n n C 

MuKliiM li i>i K 

1 h ! - . ^ i , ! , . . , |. , I Ji... .1 ! . ii.fi a 

, 1 ^ I \i\^oi_ I ■ ( * i.-id isuj t org alien it IS a 

).!, h. ii Uj^I .d pj , I Ju, L lu M. dl 1)^ e%^p [UibllC 

Lkn,.ii s piobkiii ) uu Vi\\\ :rhi,untti ds a senior 
J^>^,ih,Oihl a:'di\.,e iM itloul \j\eiseda oi at honie 
111 later khj[jler ou'll see how it tan be 
Ik J [i.f lliw pi^ji.Piii;? ui „ uhiiii Uli ii^ icldtions 
.lod spv, l.d e^Ulils (vluifil I 4) adverse UeWS 
.iUi.Uwh 1 hdfilL, (>) Ai.l iket eXii^laes 
! . Ii.irk i 

^I i 1 1 ( M ' L I ^ , 4 ..Ml. makes IL ■ 
I . M.ili I , , , . i ,r A^ji u i( ships and 
A il ri ! 1 lb ao supci^is i i . vollaicral 
JiM. f It d\\dii' *)flhwls v*ln> v^ lll dep>end 
ii M M ^ [ ! ^ 1 Mp I li .1 1 1 . tui\ [Mil- 1' » ijn die JO s 
( .. j 1 ! f ! .M J i 1 .3 ( 1 1 1 1 > t i d t i 1 1 1 e s i ii V 1 . 1 1 1 s Ui ! u >- s J t 
P I f Ih^ -.vMi 1 JiMiouihsi Ui lake a lltlle 

|[iitla,,iv dsSiMii. s,). i ^. >pi niS4 {>ll 11 \ ahJ t>Ulld 
U 1 1 M ! t M k a ! ki 1 1 ,s pi V jgi an I t t>l ih c 

^ 'i. i, I .A s ,i V illi In I^ AO ^v KiU.iv^k-dge 

til I d . j ^ i i i a I V > I ■ 1 a I \ 1 4 Ml,, d M^. t C I > u i 5e 

Uiu \ KAi jjCi !■ ii ^ i.udi UnJ > viLii ufteis 

' i.! >io haliehtiiS ,i.d :,i > niai.\ Lip^ mji t mm itlch 

til l } ill lldSt. fidkl li.iu dLMll^ u le II th of 

if i ^ i ' ! Il i y k\l^A .f. ^ Il 1 . * . i U 
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Chapter 2 PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY AND PROCHDURHS 



(Xcupatioiuil StantiarLls lilr JOl stuti' 
that yiHi shoLild be able la prcpnTv a 
public artairs prop"am for a ship or small stioiv 
station, and also administer this prograni. Tliis is 
the time wlien you need urgani/ation, planni/iki, 
and clear=cLit objectives, \Vritc thuni down. Keep 
them where you can see them and use them as a 
basis tor your planning, Tliis single deviLe will 
help you. more than any other, to decide wluit 
to do next and huw tu du it in thih lad tindnig 
job ot yours, telling tht Navy hlui>. Ihe 
tolluwinp chapicr describes \wui \kA) as wifu^ 
manager or adnnnisliative as.a^iam Iaj Uic pid)lu 
affairs off icer 

PLJBlk APh \IK!5 M\ I H^l ^5 
AND APLUA I 

Wllfiii, iJm iJiiiUti .^LuU.. ...ii^uii^ , 

affairs per^jiih. i aic eii^agcd i** CAplaii.i Ui tlu 
agtlvitiwS ut thtii 3CiVKw lu llic laxj>a\ti jlix^ 
supports ihc Ainicd bui.eh Ov^ihca^ thv jutf 
becomes iiioic coiupIla and ll,^- audieruL wiucn^ 
The orgum/atiuii ina> [>l= ?ioniCwhat ddteuiii 
a.nd ihe niiiJaLtLa puLiit.- alfaii?? un iiiC inissiun 
of the eommand is often much more direct 

itic arc jjcvcial lin [>ui lein I dlllt-i. i.. » .> 
Lfclwccii j-sitdh affali '^ /vui k al lii-iite tiiiJ llu 
SUiiie kiiid d!5.Ligjmicfi t at)it;,iJ 



th 



• i .uJlwu^ . 1 1 !1 1 1 , . , i 

li.,, tilt I a .tll^^nvW 1 1 j.n.all^, M 

only auUic^/iLc hiu i iau\)iial u . .^k si A 

the publk. jttaii^ olfl^w dKiC^ ui ha.^ .m 

in tt I f id tkji id liilp*. I JJM t s , . Kfs h .> 
inlcildwvJ enii.tl) i ^ pL s nui; 

inuj Ihch wa\ lilt. I hi lii.i 1 1 1. . id I I Ji ^ , . 



1 . 



ill n 1 - 



A . v. . . . 1 i Lll ill -Ml,, I. p>ai L > i. 
t> I ^ 4 n 1 / J t It . U pj ( f i 1 a 11 1 ! ^ ^ U 1 1 . , 1 1 , i \ ii i > 

tube wuordiii te.i v. i ih » lUai \ ihu:, ad., 
and pel haps a I. SU v. n h a u ui 1 1.: J ;i m i < I . wi 1 1 1 , laiid 

I Kii^ lit. La 1 1 .-^c I h i c a 1 1 k 1 a u a 1 1 , f ^ w i; i * ^ i k \ Li I 
ne\v.. vdiannvb (hn^li-ih s^n iking) n is/ 

llillltMiy pck'%\>n.,> 1 ^JVti-Wa^ iiiUii a* liuliiw ilu. 

Armed f^uiwv.^ Iimvc a gi.jici v^t, lidiatiijj Ut 

pruvidc gciicidl new .vciugit: i.i lidtllUwi 

nofnial iiitcniji nd^^^i tiuii i, ut/ialN If is 
outside the Uin.jd States >.ai uflcn I ^chiC 
Hivolvcu In jUwh aLtlvitR\-5 a,. v s bi uu.iua.slliig 



(American Forces Radio/TV), theater-wide 
newspaper such as Stars and Stripes or daily 
newspapers prepared both at sea and when the 
stiip is in a foreign port where English-speaidng 
newspapers aren't available, 

• Objectives cliaiigc. At home. FA personnel 
are concerned with supporting the objectives of 
the Dcp^tnient of Defense and tlieir individual 
service. Overseas, you automatically become 
deeply involved in projecting a favorable image 
of the United Statv;^ 

1 hlfl acwtluii iJl^t.ii.5&w& thw ways these 

UufeiciiLcs atleet the eunduct ut a nulitary 
j)ubliL .ittaua progjani uutside tlie United States. 

f\lw3t jlul^.aJu jMit-'ll, jllaii,} siullii ai c 
^i^eiiic.i luiinaiil) vith th, ii ijwii . ^niniai*,! ur 
parliLular branch, ui' military service. Overseas, 
yuu will find that an international organisation 
ulliiii is superinipu-sud on the uigani/atlunal 
j^tiuvlujt; ut U.S. tui.ea III much of the 
Huropean area, it i& the Noith Atlantic Treaty 
Organizatiun , in Kuica. It lb tlii; United Nations 
( uinmand. In uthyi artas ysJu iiiay be svorkiiig 
jointly wiih ihc \i,>si luliun fuues In any 
uvci hCti^ iiitu i-UiiiiiidJid will be itta. hcd 

U> a U S n.iilti J ..^jnnnajid 

cas public, dttaJk. j ^an iim 

l.M.jici atti.)ul the lu .ur\ uf 1 1 link lug 4.,..iy Nuvy 
itji Aiaiy ui AJj ^uiw& ii i4^Jine ( jip?*) Yuu 
niu^t thliiK Uiis^iU^an Julnt inannliig ut high 
L i i. i iritis 1 bv; v.^ii nlni^ ^a^iie u-iil niure 4 ,jni.iiuii 
\..u uiii^^l k s iil^ [\ik: i.)i^ixnU iAlluii and 

Milji.^, jii ul Uu N..vy L. i\iC ihct^tci \)t upeiali >na 

tMil iAs K i i^lhci iiiliital) jjei'^li.va In I lie ulCd 

^^n-- - l^-i ^ K dge if the ui 5tiiii/.ti tk n vii tfic 

allied iwUw.. hi lie tl 1 c I. e I ail*,] I. J 5 [y > i ec a 
pubh itliiliN hu. i.cL 5iequk>d I. o 

* ' > ^ 1 » i 1 . i. . .1 1 1 , M ii . . , . i 

t'l J luu J opic I , I. ii ti kiiilai ttk ; In dk: 
i'iiit bt,.CL3 NU.at h.iV a llitiil lA 

[^i.ifkk.a in th. lueal laii^u .^i Ihc wu ..nuuku y 
felailun^ .cwilun 6t Ine uttlci la lujgcr Majui 
hcddq uai teks' jji ulk jthilis utH^LiS and senior 
publk ai I an h > iillaled ^Jei^un.,,ei liculleii latlun 
maiid^eis ut >i iddlu s.atk;n telcvlakiU slailuii^ or 
ladk;/ 1 V netvViiik i^ipeiating a^ piilt uf Ihe 
AjUcrit.aii huiCgs K ^Jlo and T^levi^iun ( Al KT) 
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system. (See chapter I 1 of this maiiuaL) The 
Pacific and European commands are responsible 
for the Pacific Edition and European Edition of 
the Stars and Stripes newspaper, respectively. 
Public affairs personnel may be assigned directly 
to Stars and Stripes or to u radio or tt'levisiun 
station wit full AFRT. ^ 

1 he G uu M try I ca i n 

111 [i>lwl|;ii iUilUlUs ^aIicIv: vs C lia^^- 
a J 1 1 t) J rj .-1 d J V M 1 a 1 1 L 1 5 I C t i I d t KM 1 I hc US 

Aniba^^adui is th., ^ciUi^l Li S ulficiul i.t ilii: 
persoiid! repre?»entdtive t^t tfiL President uud is 

rcs|>uiiNlli|c IvN c^-ci^lhlii^ Iri the wuuiHi) 
tuiicCfrUng Aiiitilwdn wHlliaii:^ diid Ariucd 
Huiech cXi.cpt \K)i th*=, d^. ludi L Ml J. 5 iu> 111 til I of 
[Jw Id th. Hid 1 1 1 111 I Id [> IwUC'^ I lie C<->nil IlLi hit \ 

relatioii^ ciK)it |)ubijc liiliM jiidiiwii pu>giai!i 
and cvcfi thw^ uULinaJ inf.^riiia(h)i! pn)^id\n Winsi 
be wuurdi jid Iv d witd the wiiibasay 

I he AiMt)d?i3adui s Ujjj y^iuup .>[ ,iiJ.h.>.i.. 
UnitCil States |)iut>lciiK'* with a t^juigii < t^auiii i:i 
called the (^OUNTRY Tl:\M ThL, tcdm l^. 
Ct) inp^j^c'd mJ tht hciiiui fjiendjei o\ ea» _h niaj >i 
I' S. guvernrnciit t:uniponerit in the i.i.junti> fhe 

Ce>iJliti \ team dhMhlS tilt^ Ainfjds.iJtluj In lliij 
t ui inula i U.MI t.)t f)Olicy oil ^ ji knir? \ilui uiuas ot 
AnieiU-uii llilviest fi u lilllUai) i;.uiu>_iiLh 

diul ul pii^^tHwiis 1 tu \wuiiti) ijuui iiiti l.-i 

tis uttcii a=i iiCweri^tii \ U' ivXlt W .mIJ lijjtlaic 

cuii cnt iJi.iti A States diK a\s dnd polit } 
uigdni/aliufv ihc Anibas.atlor \^ the leacu/r :>i 

the leuiii N^i.Ji h s uji-^l.^l.^ ill*. ,iii> f ol ih'^ 

Miliiary A.jiataiu . Advibui. ij»./ui (M^.nii).ihc 
wuniniandei v>i the Ij S ,iiiluai (.m^. ^i thw 
de[jut> jiul..is^jdiJi the .lireLU.i J Uic iiS 
C) [ ) c r a 1 1 ^-H I 1 1 1 1 hi i I i [lit iiK.) i . -* ' 
liilcmaiiondi i^e\4. luprii. 1 I ( \ . . w diiC'^t . 
tfie EltUted Stdte.h 1 jilui Uialh^jJi i v ^ (Uk 
PAl M a 11 J the dlit:, ilhs utfiL" J S .1* les 

repr t II led 111 I he wvHiiit,) i lie inu ii iiui) b^ 
enlarged at iht dih* retiun ul die ^..ibdh.Sudiji 

The eXi^leiicc wf iht. v. hihU) tLdili ai?.4>., 
iliuL ea^ li dgeile) W il^c XnieiUdi. guVs . miii« ii I 
HilhiM d V ..jiniti y luk.^ [> iL \i\ de^ L.Uhi iiiakijig 
diid that iht- dAviiieb ot eawh unit are cuc.idindted 
with the other dguricie^ It aEu ficlp^ each agcjivy 
tu speak uu .American pulley with a wunuiiori 
vui^e Of icn d inuinber of the teaui ill bi iiig his 



public affairs officer to the meetings as, an 
observer so that he is aware of the problem areas* 

The top public affairs officbr at an American 
Embassy is the minister for public affairs (in 
most cases he is also the USIS Krector). He has 
sections under him concemed with media 
rclatiuns and cultural affairs, and may operate 
branch public affairs offices in major cities of 
tlie cuuntry other than the capitoh These branch 
pubUc affairs offices normally are located at 
American ^onbulates. 

The agcf^cy uf the I J 5 Civjvcii uuent In 
Wuahiii^tun, DC whaiged with the conduct of the 
American iiiforjTiation effort overseas is the 
IJ hdunnatiun Agency (^plA). The country" 
leaiii I* AC) and fiib sLiburdmaleh are the gvcrseas 
dim ul ilSlA Ihey wuii;ilitule the U.S. 
I nt iiia Ihni Sei \ K e ( USib ) 

Octurihe and naval attath^-. uj^ uieiiibeis of 
uii anibashadcji's statt and are responsible for 
iiiiiilei .^ wune;ei iiliiM thw Deijajtiiicnt ut Defense 
jiid the L)epdi tiiieiit Ul the NaVy, 1 espcetlvely .. 
I he iM%,il dttdi-hc ilie t-nU:>d.sby eontacl point 
fui Ndvy [}er.^uiiiicl d.nu ^-Oinniaiids. fluwevurj 
tiuj. wuuj tidtlun LJ.b Navy 1 epi wsentatives 
wiiii USIS i^vei^ca^ i^i duhired, in urder [u ensure 
iiiuu ettewiivc e\pjv.3^u>ii u! foreign pohey and a 
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geograpliy its hi^toi) ^hd m cuIii*rLl hciitay^ 
are often negjected. An appieLiation uL the 
beliefs, attitudes, and sftisitivc areas uf local 
culture can frequently prevent the kind^ uf 
accidental, unintentional insults which can jitiain 
relations between the United States and a host 
country. 

Today, tht Prcsldcni and uther leaders ait 
emphasizing mure and more the-irnportancc ut 
greater understanding between nations and 
peoples as a f^th to peace. Differences of 



knuwljdge, a. i ^ u ii d e . ti t a n u 1 n g , or 
iiiisinfoimation aoout each uther. The changes 
of misunderstaiiding between the military and 
^jeuple of foreign couiitries are g^eai. A common 
pitfall is to regard people in overseas areas as 
sinipl> another, somewhat different, version uf 
the fulks back home, and to apply U S views 
and stdnd^ds to them. 

rhe past few years have yielded ihc "area 
studies'* approach to the study uf tureign 
countries Through this appiuach, various facets 
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of a CQuntry, such as geop^aphy, society, 
history* econ omy , and go vernrnen t are 
ixamined. By looking at a country from many 
different sideSj one can begin to understand the 
country as a whole. 

Much material has been published by both 
DOD and the State Department in recent years, 
covering most of the countries and areas of the 
world* Books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
periodicals provide a rich abundance of 
information. Much of this material, however, is 
not immediately available to public affairs 
people, and some of it is out of date, A bit of 
digging is needed to locate some of the 
information, but perserverance and some basic 
research can yield much useful materiaL 

A good place to start is the local ship or 
station library. Most local libraries have sets of 
encyclopedias which provide brief articles on 
most countries of the world. Books on 
specialized areas arc also often available. 
Normally, despite pohtical and economic 
changes, basic geo^aphy, history, and sociology 
remain relatively unchanged. - Thus, outdated 
material often retains some value. 

Many U.S. guvernnient agencies pubHsh axea 
orientations for American personnel assigned 
overseas. ''Background Notes," a series of short 
articles published by the U S. Department of 
State, provides concise, lip-tu^date information. 
The DOD publishes various area guides, such as 
the well-known 'Tocket Guide'' series. Also, 
DOD publishes ^'Capsule Facts for The Armed * 
Forces/' which is adapted from U.S. 
Departmeiii of State ''Back^ound Nutes." 
Capsule Facts ^ves a brief run-^down on a 
particular nation's people, history, governxneiit, 
geography, political conditions, econuiny, 
foreign relations, principal guvernment officials, 
and also a survey of our foreign poUey toward 
that nation. 

There are jiiuncious uthci souiwca ut 
information. Newspapers and perK^dicals oiten 
carry readable articles un selected couhtries. 
Persistant research can provide enough 
information for you tu gain a basic fdniiliarity 
with the area to which you arc aligned. 

There is no clear road to the under&tandjn^ 
of a foreign culture. Research of writi^n 




material, coupled with individual experience, 
can lead to positive public affairs in a foreign 
country, 

Intemal Infonriation 

The internal information activities of the 
command take on a p"eater importance overseas, 
or when a ship is about to niake a good will visit 
to a foreign port. The overseas community 
relations and public information programs are 
not effective without support and understanding 
by your internal publics. Therefore, public 
affairs personnel must enaire that the 
servicemen of the command are fully informed 
about their mission, activities, and current 
events. 

Betuie leaving the United States, the 
serviceman usiiaily is given an orientation of the 
area to which he is going. He should also receive 
a DOD Area Guide to the country in which he 
will be stationed or area where his ship will 
maneuver. A basic pocket guide, covering broad 
policy in all foreign nations in which U.S. 
military personnel are stationed or expected to 
visit is Serving Your Count ty Overseas, 
NAVPERS 1521 1. 

In the Navy, responsibility fur internal 
information is shared by the Chief of 
Information and the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
Internal information materials are produced and 
distributed periodically by both CHINFO and 
BUPERS, and may also be produced and 
distributed by the Chief of Naval Operations or 
by other elements of the Department of the 
Navy, when appropriate. The Area Orientation 
Section of bUPERS spewializes in this type of 
program, in special wases, before a ship or task 
force deploys, an expert from BUPERS briefs 
wrew members on what tu expect in a particular 
foreign countiy (culture, traditions, taboos, 
customs, street and location signs, recreation * 
and souvenir suj||C|tions, traffic and other local 
law^, and even iign ranguage), 

fcauh u^val activity lisii^a un iii*^ Standard . 
Navy Disiributiun I hi {iNDL > rewcivti md^i of 
the inturniation jnatciials (U^ied in both thfe . 
section and the previous one) aUtumatii4Uy. ^ 
Special pubJicaliuns nut distributed may bfc ' 
requisitioned througli Jiupply channels Noticel 
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of thase, special publications carry stock 
numbfrs and ahould maintained in the public 
■ iffairs office fUes, since materials cannot be 
requiiltioned without proper stock numbers. A 
'qomplete listing of Department of Defense 
materials is contained in DOD GEN-3B, 
Catalog of Current Information Materials 
(known in the Navy as NAVPERS 92 1 40). 

Much of the information materiat produced 
by DOD and the Navy is us^^tfiieffectively 
tecausa PA personnel fail to locaUEe it for 
application* The inaterial is well written and 
illustrated, but it is ^ designed for a mass 
audience. At the ship or station level, the 
individual iriust become the point of aim* It 
must be adapted to fit the needs of individuali. 
There are three primary media through which 
you can localize this material and channel it to 
your interml publics^ the diip or station 
newspaper, a port of call brochure, or a 
broadcast through an AFRT lystenn, 
Commanding officers, executive officers^ and 
division officers also make wide use of this 
material to form the basis for some of their 
general military training lectures. 

All orientations stress the fact that, to the 
people overseas, the serviceman is a 
representative of the United States. He is not 
just a sailor, soldier, marine^ or airman. He is 
now looked at as an American. His conduct 
conveys the ''Image of America/' People in an 
American community and the people of the 
foreign countries in which an American 
serviceman is stationed or visits, form their 
opinions in the same way. Civilian opinions of 
servicemen are formed from contacts with 
milftary personnel from a local military 
command or from observations of the conduct 
of servicemen whom they happen to see in their 
towns, villages, or cities. American servicemen 
must be kept aware of this fact. 

The commanding officer's emphasis on 
internal information is important to the success 
of the program, but he cannot do it alone. 
Officers and senior petty officers must support 
the objectives of the internal information 
program. They are assisted by advice from the 
public affairs officer and informational materials 
which public affairs personnel pjovide for use in 
orientations. 



Stars and Stripes provides overseas 
seiv icemen with international and national news, 
plus some local news. The content of the 
overseas paper often differs considerably from a 
similar paper in the United States. It includes 
more feature articles and probably mort 
editorials. ^ r 

F E A T_U RES ON HOST 
COUNTRY. --Feature articles for*an overseas 
commarid newspaper should give tl|^rMderan 
in-^epth study of the host country s history, 
traditibn, culture^ customs, or mores* ^tti^l^s 
should point out places of interst for servicemen 
to visit. AJl articles should be researched 
thoroughly to provide accurate information 
telling him how to get there, how mudh it costs, 
what to do and see, and what he shoiild MOT 
do. 

Other short articles giving common 
expressions in the local language are helpful. If 
they are printed in a convenient siie, the 
ien^icemarv-can clip and carry them in his wallet 
Brief explanations of customs different from 
those back home help to eliminate problem 
areas. 

Overseas orientation articles for command 
newspapers should bt written in an entertaining 
manner to ensure readership. The newspaper's 
staff has a large responsibility to the command: 
providing the reader with local news of the 
command besides informLng him about * the 
country in which he lives. 

STATUS OF FORCES 
AG RE E M E NTS , --Throughout history the 
relationship between troops in a foreign country 
and the citizens of that country has been a 
difficult one. In view of this, the United States 
has entered into special tre&ty arrangements 
with countries in which we have bases or our 
forces are stationed. Most of the treaties have an 
aTnendment defining the legal rights and 
responsibilities of Americans within the country. 
That amendment is comrnonly referred to as the 
Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA). The 
provisions of these arrangements vary from 
country to country depending upon the local 
circumstances and the particular mission of tlie 
US, military forces. Some agreements vest in 
the LJ,S. exclusive criminal jurisdiction over all 
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offenses. cominiftecl by members of the U.S. 
Armad: Forces, Other agraaments recognize the 
concurrent jurisdiction of both U.S. and local/ 
courts over offaiiies CDinmitted by such persons^ 
and they specify the circiimstances under which 
the LTnited States or the local courts shall have 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 

Military Requirmmnts for PO I & Q 
NAVPERS 1O057, has a few general things to 
say about SOFA's, a knowledge of which is 
required for advaneenient to However^ 

, sarvicemen in an oversaai area must be aware of 
the agreement between the United States and 
the specific host country to which they are* 
assigned and how it wfll affect thenu Public 
affairs parsqnnel can assist in this area by 
interpreting and rewriting the SOFA in laymen^s 
terms and publicizing the pertinent details 
through command newspapers^ pamphleti, and 

- other internal media. 

STRESSING SECURrTV.^AJiother ve^ 
important point that must be constantly 
publicized oversearis enemy attempts to breach 
our security. Because overseas duty some.times 
puts men closer to the enemy, propaganda, 
agitation, and atlempts to secure classified 
information by enemy agents may be 
intensified. Overseas, U.S, servicemen are 
exposed to communist English-language 
broadcasts^ receive subversive literature, and can 
be subjected to cornpromising circumstances - 
v^hen they art* not^^ade 'aware of the fact that 
,each man in uniform^s a target of the enemy in 
these matters. , . * _ 

Public affairs personner^ often help 
inteUigence^ and couriteNintelligence personnel 
keep American servicemen abreast of the latest 
enemy techniques for subvec^sion as well as how 
to defend themselves against enemy propaganda. 
The best defense against propaganda is 
knowledge and truth. The internal information 
program must instill in the serviceman pride^of 
country, respect for foreign allies, and an 
awareness of the importance of reporting enemy 
contacts. 



Community Relations* 



Overseas, comniunity relations k second in 
importance only to the tactical military mission. 



Qfficen in command rely heavily on public 
aff am pamonnel for advice and assistant in this 
area. Good relations with the host country malce 
the command's task easier to perform. Morale is 
^ligher where there is mutual respect between 
the, military and the civilian public. 
Well-conducted activities promoted by PA 
personnel and sponsored by the officer in 
Command help CDrnmunity F^lationi. 

The People-to-People Program was initiated 
officially in August 1956 by President 
Eisenhower, The program's mission is to provide 
"*grassro^*Vjpublic relations conducted by 
individuajXnnericani In foreign countries* The 
puipose of the program if to help build mutual 
understanding through associatioa At a given 
moment there are millions of Arnericans 
overseas— military s businessmen, tourists^ and 
goverhment workers. Each one is a potential 
public relations man for America. TTie program 
encourages them to come into contact with a;, 
foreign citizen having similar interests and 
background. ' ^ 

Th& U.S. military has had its own 
People-to-People Program for many years. Ship's 
crew, soldiers, airmen, and marines have 
voluntarily sponsored overseas orphanages since 
World War IL U.S. servicemen have joined local 
athletic clubs and teams vvherever thef have 
been stationefl. Servicemen have visited foreign 
famiJies in their homes, and have invited loqal 
oyerseas/ariiilies to share holiday meals with 
tnac}^ Pq® PeopIe-to-People Program strives to 
encoutag6, continue, and broaden a^ociations 
bet^eM US- and foreign citizens. 

Public affairs personnel are responsible for 
supporting the People-to=Pe'ople Program 
through command newspapers and by 
publicizing events of mutual interest, The 
conmiand's public affairs officer also advises the 
officer in command on ways of bringing people 
of similar interests together from the local 
populace and menibers of his command^ - 

PROJECT HANDCLASP. ^Project 
Handclasp is an official Navy program stemming 
from a desire of naval personnel to help people 
to help themselves in.,improving the conditions 
under which fhey liveiNavy personnel, acting as 
ambassadon of good will, have established new 
friends for the United States and aided. 
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hopefully^ the ultimati achigvaTncnt of juJt and 
andufifig peace. 

Thm Navy maintains Prpject Handcksp 
Witihoiisei on both coasts^ an3 has s variety' cf 
initirials " available to ships scheduled for 
ovarscai oparitions. Materials include food^ 
cbthing, hand tools, ntadi^al aippliei, light 
JbuUding mati^rials and paint, textbooks, basic 
school supplias, indus^iml, viiual and audio aids, 
toyi^ and athletic and play stts. Sae 
0PKA7INST 5720.3, for current guidance. 

COWMUNITY COUNCIL.^ Assistance in 
cairying out a community relations prograin 
ovarsais is provided by the Connniuiiity Activity 
Council (CA.C). Th^ CAC may also be known as 
Commuiiity Council at other titlas as described 
in greater detail in chapter 4 of this manual It 
usually Is composed of military minibers and 
k€y citizens of tha host countrys including 
educitional, religious, sociaU and business 
leaders, The list of key military.mernbersalways 
ineludis the officer in command (or his XO), the 
public affairs officer, and the civil affairs officer 
Leadership of the council usually alternates 
betv^eeii ciyUian and military members- 

The council is able to brinj matters of 
mutual interest to the attention of all 
concernadi encour^e participation in each 
others' activities, solve mutual problenis, and 
proinote mutual understanding. Members often 
ye particularly active at the time of Armed 
Forces Day or other local or Amertcan hqlidays. 
"Friindship Weeks'* may become the occasion 
of jointly sponsored activities such as aUiletic 
contests, dinners, dances, and the Uke. Many 
lifetime friendships are started through contacts 
between Americans and local nationals during 
sjch festivals. 

The procedures of setting up a general 
con^munity relations program and staging fecial 
events af e covered in more detail in chapter 4. 
The guidelines in chapter 4 and the special 
considerations mentioned in this section should 
provide the s framework for orian^ing any 
community relations program at home or 
overseas. 



Intantational M^ia 
Relations 

American forces* constitute one of the chief 
news^-iources over^as, for both the foreign 
coire^ondents of American news media and the 
,:local (foreign) press. Activities that would 
,|carcely cause a ripple of interest in the IJnited 
States might be a m^jor news event overseas. It 
is important that PA personnel have- 
ufiderstanding of thisfact. 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS.^ 
Associated Press and United Press Internatiorial 
maintain large overseas organizations to pther 
intemation^ nem In major cities, the wLre 
services bureau will be headed by 'an Amarican. 
In smaller cities, an Ajnerican^wire service may 
be represented by a lotfal newsm^ who may not 
speak English and who may be expected to write 
from the viewpoint of a local national. Large 
U.Sp dailies and radio and television networks 
also maintain representatives in foreign capitals, 
and some have '^stringers" in smaller cities, or 
exchange apeements with local media. 

Many American newsmen overseas are job 
veterans who know iliost key statesmen^ sports 
figures, big-name entertainers, and other inter- 
national celebrities on a first-name basis. You 
may be quite disappointed to find that those 
newsmen are bored with routine releases arid 
minor exercises. Probably, it is due to the fact 
that many of these people liave covered massive 
exercises such as shootings in the ICorean 
Demilitarized Zone, revolutions and riots, daring 
rescues on the Berlin Wall, the Cubart Missile 
Crisis, the seige of KJie Sanh, and often, major 
wars* Generally, tTiey ire not interested in living 
in tents to cover a small military maneuver and 
rarely can they leave their offices for a week at 
sea to cover a routine exercise. They may be 
interested in good feature material, however^ and 
often file material based on information hand^ 
outs covering small scale exercises. It is a good 
practice to always notify the America ne wsmeii, 
however, and let them use their own judgment. 

The local media, 'on the 'other hand, may 
never have been to sea on an American warship 
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(or any ^vaiship), watchad a high performance- 
aircraft land and take off from a tOiiing carrier 
deck, witnessed an amphibious landings or saen a 
hydrofoil in action. The local national TV 
nttwork niay not have shown any military news 
film ^recently. Local nationals may be much 
more interasted in covering aich events than 
American newsmen. Invitations to local 
. nationals should be coordinated with the 
Embassy (through the naval attacha). 

THE FOREIGN JO URNAL1|T-^ While 
journalistic traditions vary from country to 
country and generalizations tend to be risky, it 
is wise to as^fne that foreign newsmen may 
write less objectively than their American 
contetnporariel Except in Canada and some 
parts of the British Commonwealth, foreign 
journalists tend to report more interpretively, 
and often more emotionally^ than do American 
newsmen. MlO, WHERE, and WHEN may not 
be sfressed. What people feel or hoWand WHY 
an event affects others is often more important 
to them. Some hard news stories contein no 
names whatsoever. The reader cannot even be 
sure where or when the events occurred. 

That viewpoint is explained by the following 
editoriar written by Enno Hobbing, editor of the 
Berlin Edition of the Neue Zeitung: ^ 



To my mind, joumalisnx is a question 
of personality . . , it is an art. The 
function of the newspaper is to assist the 
thinkini of the reader (in the news) and 
the privilege of the new^aper is to shape 
the mind of the reader in the editorials. 
Both services require consideration fer 
the reader, a personal feeling for him. 
Unless Germans become Americans, the 
American piper will not really touch 
them. It will impress them from time to 
time, and it will perhaps interest them, 
but it will not be a decisive factor in 
their lives, . . 

Regarding the alNfactual, newsy 
e m phasis of American new^apers, 
would it*- not be better if 'the 
correspondents got a Way from the spot 
news technique and wrote rftorc 
interpretative material, officiali 
identifying their own opinions' and citi^k 



opposite views? Many famous American 
con-e^ondents in the Twenties did this; 
some do it today . . . The average reader 
must of necessity confine himself to 
general opinions. Armed with these, he 
can vote. Aimed with a thousand details, 
he can only wallow. 

The foreign journalist is different, but he 
expects to be treated exactly as the American 
corre^ondent. He wants no inside track, nor 
does he want to be on the outside either. He will 
treat military public affairs personnel with 
respect and dignity if they do the same for him. 
But he will not change his style of writing. 

Most Japanese reporters belong to 
tightly'knitpress'clubs. There is no such thing as 
an exclusive. They , share news and limit the 
number of stories released, regardless of events. 

In many countri^ wire services may be 
aibiidized or partially ^controlled by the 
government In most countries, much or all 
broadcasting is either government owned or at 
least partly government controlled. News 
releases often are rewritten to conform to local 
government policy when the subject is at all 
controversial. 

Some overseas English language newspapers 
deal primarily with sensational, semiscandalous 
human intei4st materjaL Public affairs people 
and offi^^efs in command may feel persecuted by 
this type of newswriting unless they understand 
it, 

s The question that immediately comes to 
mind is: "How do we deal with these people?*'- 
There is no simple answer, but there are two 
things tha^t^an be done: 



• If them^ifii local national in the public 
affairs office who is trained in journalism, he 
should write releases to give to the local media 
in their style. That way any added comment is 
slanted in the desired direction. Generally, if a 
release is in the language and style of the 
country, local papers will print it verbatim; 

• It' there are only Arniari^ahs on thev 
public af fairs staff, news stom^ -should be* 
released in the form of a fact sheet, presepfing 
all details in fact form ioi the local editor to 
write in his own language. The fact sheet makes 
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it poiiible for him to wrtte a coniplite story ai 
ttnds to limit the numbtr of side comments 



For cumnt Navy and DOD policy on 
handling international media relations, refer to 

PARm^ 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS ACTIVITY 
IN WARTIME 



The peacatirne occupation of all military 
men is to prepare for their wartime mission of 
achiaving victory over the enemy in aapport of 
nationtl objectives. Jounialiits and other public 
affairs personnel are no exception. While they 
have an important peacetime misiion, they also 
must be prepared to parform their duties in time 
of war. A steady flow of accurate information 
about military operations is even inore 
important in time of combat than in peace time. 
Operating in a combat zone offers 'challenges, 
pressures, and problems normally not 
encountered in peacatimeMYou must be trained 
and prepared for thk type of duty. Public affairs 
plans must be prepared as annexes to 
contingency and war plans in order to ensure a 
steady now of accurate, unclassified information 
to the fighting men, to the American public, and 
to the^orid. 

Public affairs activities in a war zone focus 
on three general objectives: 

• Providing news and logistic support to 
war correspondents, 

• Providing news material to be released 
by the Home'Town News Center, 

• Providing news to the servicemen in the 
combat area. 

In con\bat zortts, public affairs personnel 
normally are not responsible for comniunity 
relations. Civic action programs in a limited w^ar 
are norrnally. a function of, the State 
Departmerit, with mflitary assistance. In general 
war, the function is a separate staff 
re^onsibility of civil affairs. Public affairs 
personnel are responsible for providing 
appropriate public recognition of their 



cbhimand's participation in those projects, but 
not for dffecting thCTi. 

WAR CORRESPONDENTS 

The majbr function of ^^ublic, af^irs 
personnel in time of war (and the One^iMt 
creates the most headaches) is assistinR the 
civilian news media in obtaining news, i^l wars 
pose a difficult, problem for public affairs 
personnel and for the war coira^ondents they 
support, It^ is vital "to the U.S. lystem of 
government that the flow of credible news to 
the American people be uninterrupted. Military 
security restrictions, which sometimes include 
field press censorship, must be enforced in-order 
^ to deny the enemy access to information that 
could lead to the loss of American militarsfc 
objectives or the unnecessary loss of American 
lives, 

TTie war corre^ondent is always concerned 
with the accuracy and completeness of the news 
he furnishes his subscribers, but at the same time 
he normally works under heavy pressure of 
competition. 

In limited wars such as Vietnam, public 
affairs people encounter e^ecially complex 
problems dealing with news correspondents of 
many natioftalities in a sovereign nation, rather 
than in a U.S, or allied controlled war theater. In 
Vietnam, some of the correspondents were 
friendly to the U.S. mission, some were neutral, 
and others were hostile,/ Yet, because of 
intemational consiHerations, all bona fide 
newsmen were accredited by the^ local 
government and the U.S. military, and were 
given equal access to the war zone, command 
int^ormation bureaus, and news briefings, 

Non-American c^re^ondents assigned to an 
overseas area under U.S. military control are 
subject to support priteria as prescribed by the - 
Department of State and the Department of 
Defense. Treatment and facilities available to 
foreign newsmen should be the same as those \ 
provided for American correspondents. Media\ 
accreditation and travel is presented later in this 
chapter under "Media Relations." 

Subject to . military security and logistic 
limitations, correspondents are entitled to all 
p ossible assistance in their new^athering 
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activitiis. Wm corri^Dndijits look to the 
iTiflitary for thrie things: - , 

• Conirnunicatlonsand L^istics. 

• Effective jne^s briefings, 

• Intelligent ctfiior§hip (if cenwrship is 



by the PA Plan, TTia dutiis of puWfc ifTaffs 
'pCTsonMl ranji from keying a daily lot of 
newsnaii in the ooniniand to reporting ca^alfles 
to theff service chiefs r of inforniatioii ^Jid 
disposiiig of the effects of com^&riderits killed 
in thearea* ; 

More pacific infonnation on the travel of 
ooire^ondefits in milittfy, caniirs is coverei 
later in this chapter. 



Cominuiilcations ar^ logistics Infomiing Comipondents 

The center of information activities in a war . Two princ^al tcchniquei are employed in 

Eone is th^ commaiid information "bureau combat theaters for keeping cofre^ondents 

(kriown as the *>TeSs cainp'Mnthe Army^^^ infomied of the current situation/ Major 

CIB is the fi&wsman> honie and, office just as it commands nomially hold daily news briefings 

is the headquarters Of the puhjic . af fairs for accredited or authorized personnel and Issue 

persofineL CIB personnel provide the following periodic communiques. Lower headquirters 

s^rvfcesfor^Hthorlzed correspondents: billeting^ contribute to the briefings and communiques, 

messing^ .t rMsportation, communications, but seldora ^o enough com^ondents reniain af^ 

briefings^ work rooms, field press censorship such headquarters to vyarrant regular dafl^ 

liaison, and administration. ' ; briefings of their own. Visiting nesvmen may be 

Command infonnation bureaus shduld^'be^^^ invited to attend unclassiflid tactical briefings 
located close to, but not in, large headquarters, ' 

Smaller units do not normally maintain formal NEWS BRIEFINGS.--Brlefiiigs are intended 

bureaus. Often, the correspondehts can ^ be to pve newsmen a comprehensive picture of 

billeted in various ships of a task forae or in the comniand^s cunrant tactical situation, With 

tents on land. Meals usually are provide^^ui,;Hie that information, they are better qualified to 

officers' mess. understand what they see in the field and to 

The availability of communications and interpret the news in perfective, 

logistic support determines the number of Newman may, on occasion, unavoidably be 

correspondents a cammand .can accommodate. exposed to a certain amount of classined 

The conditions under which i^Uitary material ^ch as classified personnel or ship 

communications faciJities may be u^d for press movements. While mch exposure to classified 

traffic are covered by Naval information Is kept to an absolute mininiunij the 

Telecommunlcatiom Publication 9 (NTP9) and iriformation may be furnished as a matter of 

fall under the control of tl^ communications military necessity for logiitic pu^oses or as 

department of the unit conderned. background for a coming operation, It Is not^or 

Transportation of correspondents jgp a use as a current news story. Whfn field press 

combat area depends on the organic capacities censorship (discussed later) is in effect, there is 

of the command* to which they arQ assigned and no problem. 

any additional facilities provided by attached Daily briefings sen/e purposes other than a 

public affairs field organisations. source of news. They give the PAOand his staff 

Conespondents in a combat zone come the opportunity to take up administrative and 

under administrative control of the commander logistical matters of interest to newmen and to 

of the ^area in which they are operating. ^et better acquaintea with them. The public 

ResponsibiJity for thu administrative Md affairs officer or director of the CIB may wplain 

logistical requirements of newsrti^en rests with local ground mles covering such things as Navy 

the public atTairs ofncer Specific items and exchange, ship's store, or PX privUeget, wearing 

services are provided by other staff sections in ^of the uniform, censorship procedures, 

accordance with their function and us reflected trun^ortation requests, and availabUity of- 
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^ conununications. News brief ingi ilso present an. 
occasion for corre^ondents to air ^iivancts. 

Briefing officere develop their material from 
opatational sources. Their preientations 
routinely cover the mimediate atf-pound-naval 
biQtlefront ^ituation^ plus any significant 
activities in friendly or eneray rear areas. 
Newsworthy items from the homefront may be 
included. Special news teiefinji may be wanged 
before largte operations. 

To avoid repetitiori during daily news 
briefingSj a ne>ys summary of the operations 
QOV^d may be ismid to each newgnan during 
the briefing, ^'usually before the 
question-and-answer period. The aimm^y 
eliminates the n^d for time consiming 
quistions about the gelling of names and 
^technical words; The summary may be issued in 

^ the form of a communique. 

COMMUNIQUES, -The communique is a 
facial form of an official news release giving a 
straightforward account of daily combat 
operations. Normallyi it is prepared at the senior 
headquarters or command in an area of 
operations with all subordinate commands 
contributing material. The bulk of the detail is 
taken from intelligence and operations sources. 
Communiques^normally carry serial numbers for 
ready reference. 

As a command's battle report to the public^ 
its preparation requires maxijnuin care and 
attention to ensure quality and accuracy^ 
Adequate time must be allotted to draft and. 
coordinate the release. 

The communique covers the broad tactical . 
and operational picture with little emphasis on 
Isolated engagements. If an action deserves 
special attention^ it calls for a separate release. 
Whi le a release of this type does not attempt to 
go into detail, it should contain enough data to 
give newsmen a well-rounded account of the 
whole battle area. Correspondents see only a 
small sector of the day's fighting and depend 
heavily on the communique and news briefing 
to round out their stories. 

Communiques are usually released in 
conjunction with the daily news briefiiig. In 
timing the release, consideration should be given 
to time required to prepare it and the needs of 
news media- in meeting their deadHnes, 



A sin^e release Qovering a 24-hour perio4 is 
aifficient for most puiposes^ In an offensive, 
two or more communiques plus specials, may be 
n^ded for adequate coverage. * 

Special communiquei are issued, to mark 
news of myor s^nificance. TTiey should be brief 
and may be identified by i leparate numerical 
sequence. 

When operations in a limited engagement are 
fairly routine*, but continue on^ from day to day 
without any significant occurrences, a summary 
of events may be released to news media on a 
w^kly or eveii monthly^asis. Figure 2*5 is an 
example of such a . summary as reported by the 
Seventh Fleet Public Affairs Office. 

News Conftreiices : \ 

, A new? coriferenca should be held only 
when i command hiii something specific to 
announce to the press that'cannot be handled in 
a news release or by a phone calL A news 
conference diould not be called just to get 
together with the press. Another criterion for 
scheduling a news conference is if it is requested 
by the news media concerned. A news 
conference must be worth the time of all 
concerned. 

While holding a news conferencCj a few 
r thoughtful preparations will go a long way 
towards alsuring its success. 

First, be sure to prepare complete 
background information on the conference. Let 
us asaime you are going to announce the 
recommissioning of a moth=balled battleship. 
You dig out the ship's history and 
characteristics, and you prepare a story on some 
of the ship's new features. Another story might 
be in order on the need for this type of ship in 
the modern Navy. Also, you would want to put 
out an announcement telling where the yard 
work will be done, how long it will take, and 
when she will be assigned to the Fleet. In short, 
you send the media everything you know. Let 
them decide what additional information they 
need. 

Who should be the spokeman, the principal 
figure at the conference? That is easy: the man 
likely to know most of the answers to the 
anticipated questions, Sometimes this will not 
be the most senior officer on hand, IT not, it is 
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thm guns of 23 warships pounded ene?^ tn^mtB chroughduc tht Kapubllc \^ 
of Vlatim dutijig the monCh. Navy p^unners Imit 690 nllitary structures 
ds&agad or destroyed « , • ' I 

Shells fron the warships slso were responsible for 148 secondary 
fires ud 26 seeondary npldslons} outs across 23 enfaiy supply routes ud 
64 enetty killed , accordin| to reports fron air and ground spotters. 
Additional dtfuge reported Included 45 supans^ J3 caves, two weapons 
positions and 63 asters of trenchllne damaged or destroyed* ^ 

ifhe BOBt^pcoduecive day of the month was Jime 7 when ^nfirc frm 
sisE^ahips accounted for 167 military structures and 88 enemy bunkers 
daaaged or destroyed. Other ^uge confirmed that day included 10 
secondary fires and four seooaiary esplosions ignited, 14 supans 
dtfiagtd or destroyed and IS atqipiy routes' ctit. * ^ i 

A 

June 17 was another espe^ally big day* Spotters reported 23 enemy 
kill'edi In additioni 89 mllltuy structureSp 23 bunkers md two 
sampans were dmaged or destroyed and 11 secondary fires and 
three secondary escplosions were touched off. 

Destroyers on the.gunllne were the Meredith, Hlgbfe, 
Rogers, Rupertuii Edwards, Rowan, Knox, PerklnSp Kyea, BuchaiSah, ^ 
McCormiek, MullinnlK, Waddel, Tauisig, and Tucker,^ . 

V Also shelling enemy positions were the cruisers W^^snK Oklahoma 
City, Newport Hews, and St, Paul, and the inshore fire support ships 
Carronade, Clarion River, St# Francis River, and ^ite River. 

Naval Air Strikes South Vletnaa 

Pilots from the carriers Enterprise, Tlconderoga, Oriakany, Kitty 
Hawk and Bon Home Richard flew 1183 sorties, mostly In I Corps 
against ene^ targets in June* 

Enemy military structures, bunkers^ and supply routes were 
the main targets of the jets, which Included A4 Skyhavks^ A6 Intruders, 
A7 Corsairs, P4 Phantoms, and F8 Crusadeirs, The main ordnance ' . 
used Included 500^ and lOOn-pound bombs and 20m caniion flre% . 

The warplanes were eredlted wl^ 565 enemy military structures, 
286 bunkers," 32 supply routes, and d3 sampans damaged or destroyed. 
Spotters also reported the strikes left 146 secondary fires and ignited 
nine secondary e^cplosions. Additional damage included four caves, three 
weapons positions, and 150 meters of trenchllne damaged or destroyed. 

= 30- 



Figure 2-5,— Example of a monthly eombit operationi summary. 
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best that the ^Wbr stey out of it. Newsmin will 
wint to direct most of their questions to the 
expert The unnecessary presence of several 
•seniors at aich a ■ .conferen^_ can cause 
considerable embarras^ent to everypne. 

A checklist prepared well in advance can be 
of great help. Here is a» checklist which ihould 
cover alinost any news conference situation: ^ 

• Ask yourself thi^ question, **Can this 
release be handled by any other means?" If it 
cahnot, i news oonference may be justified. 

• Be sure that you have to of%r fs a 
genuine news story* If you and your PAO are in. 
doubt, consult the public affairs officer of your- 
next senior tommand as to whether the news 
you have warrants a news conference. 

• Make your invitations oral, preferabiy By " 
telephone, as far In advancfe as possible. If ^tima 
aUows, and you prefer to wfite, n^^fci the 
invftaiion fri^dly and informal.;. 



• Extend invi&tiohs to editors of vail 
mj^dia/ Explain the general type of object 
matter to allow them to determine whether they 
desire to attend, but do not disCloie the news to 
be released. " 

. 

• Don't promise anything you cannot be 
sure of releasing. 

• Time the conference prpperly. Consider 
media deadlines and when ^^disible hold the 
conference on a day-or^at aft^ hoi^ 
coverage possibli ties are niolt favctfSble. 

Sele^^t an e^sijh^ aci^essffile location (with 
rking spaces) and provide for prompt 
le at entrances and explicit directions to 
tWipbcation. Make sure there are plenty of 
guides available, if necessary. 

• Hold the confcfcnce in a place suitable 
for both printed and electronic media. Be 
prepared to support the media with electrical 
power, lights, and communication ampliners. if 
the room is large. Telephones should be availabie 
in case a news reporter wishes to make an 
immediate phone call to his editor. A suitable 




background jor photography will improve the 
Quality of still and motion picture cdverage. 

• • Hot coffee and Mndwiche^ if the hour 
wajrants, are a good idea, but newsmen are there 
primarily Cor the hard news and not for a free 
meal, snack', or drink. ^ 

• If the conference involves a prepired 
stetement, have aifficjent copies on hand for all 
media. ' , 

• If you have a piep^ed release, statistics, 
photos of coffimandfMd CO, fact sheets, and so 
forth, distri.bute thlai at the beginning of tha 
conference/ Thik could be presented in the form' 
of an information or press kit. However, don't 
flood the newsnen^with a lot of unnecessary' 
hand-out material. * / * 

• Begin the conference on time. Before.^ 
starting, determine whether the doors will be 
kept closed or whether free movement ift and 
out will be pemiitted. 

• Anticipate newsmen's questions; if 
possible, brief the spokesnari as to the possible 
line of questions. This is usually the job of the 
PAO, but you should be prepared to assist him. 
In some cases, this will be your responsibility. Ii^^ 
a way, a news conference is a sort of gMe^ing 
game'^ and you should be able to anticipate^most 
of the news queries. Submit a list of possible 
questions to the spokesman beforehand so he 
can be better prepared. 

• if the . jnaterial embraces technical 
information that^can best be^de^ribed byrother 
officefSj have'them presenlV^horoughly briefed, 
and prepared to present additional information 
if desired by the officer in command. 
Sometimes, on highly technical aibjects^hen it 
might require considerable time to look up 
answerSj it is permissible for newsmen to submit 
written questions in advance. However, this 
procedure normally is not recommended. 

•'^ Be prepared to close the conference 
when the subject has been fairly and compietely 
covered. (Incidentally, if, in the course of the 
interview, you feel the questioning is^not 
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^^i^ng along the m^t^^t^ative lines, it is 
permissible for you or th© public affairs officer 
to ask quistions yourselves* You and the PAO 
are there to assure that newsnen get all the 
news. But clear this procedure in advance witt 
* the ^eaker, and of cmjrse your boss, to avoid 
misundefstending and embarrassment. 

E S T A B L I S H I N G GROUND 
RULES^-NormaUy, in a news conference, 
briefing, or interview, the public affairs officer 
introduces the fpokesman (who in many cases 
will be the officer in command) and announces 
the ground rules— that is, whether all remarks are 
"on fhe record,'* and so forth. Sometimes, the 
ground mles will be given by the spokemian 
durihl his opening remarks or prepared ' 
statement, after which the conference is opened 
for questions and answers. News media 
representatives take for granted that any facts 
obtained from reliable sources are usable, except 
those they specifically ap^ee will be 
'*off 4 he-record," 

The surest way for the official to avoid 
misunderstaTidings.and embarrasarfent is to open 
a conference or interview wittr a clear and 
complete definition of terms and ground rules. 
Particular care should be taken to define what is 
meant by "background information," should the 
conference or interview get into this category of 
information. Additionally, the official being 
interviewed must indicate with p-eat clarity 
when he is movinj from one categoiy to 
another. 

There is no official glossary of terms for the 
various categories of releasing information at a 
news conference. What is set forth below 
represents the most widely used terms and their 
general meaning to4he typical newtrneBfr = 

• ON THE RECORD. Remarks can be 
quoted verbatim and atte^ibuted directly to a* 
spfccifically identified source. 

• NOT FOR ATTRJBUTION, Information 
which may be used by correspondents, provided 
the remarks are not attributed to a specific 
source; i,e,, a source identified by name or exact 
title. As a general practice, the source can be 
identified in general terms mch as ''a Pentagon 
spokemian," or '*a government official," or ''a 
qualified authority/' and so forth. 



• BACKGROUND. A confustag tmn used 
by some officials with the intended meaning of 
either "off-thwccord** o^**not for attribution." 
Misunderstandinp frequenuy arise when the 
teim is used in this'tens^'nie term shmild be 
used to describ ^infonrmtiA which may be us^d 
by correspond en^S^-^ntir^ on ^ thetf ^own 
It differs from "not for 
as the remafte may not be 
a source even in the m^t general 
then, is that 



res^nsi 
atfribution," 
atfributed to 

terms. Bacl^ound informa 
infonnation which corre^ondeni| use as though 
it were the product of then* own original 
research* Whim u^d in thw fnaniM^, no 
confusion is caused and corre^bhdents receive 
information needed for und^t^ding of 
complicated sifaations and developme^s. 

• OFF THE RECORD. In fom^qn which 
is to be held in complete confWence.^>is not to 
be printed under any circurtsstances orin any 
form. Nor is the information to be the sub|tet of 
conversation except among those who were 
privileied to receive it Off-the-iecord 
infonnation is disseminated to *give trusted 
corre^ondents spacal Information they nf ed to 
gra^ the s^nificance of complicated ^news 
events. It is used also to orient corre^ondents 
with reject to important future events which 
will requffe fecial handling by a thor<3Ugi^ 
informed press. It is an effective means eif 
allaying undue media alarm over particular 
developments. The principal value of| 
off-the-record information to the coire^ondent 
is that it permits him to report qomplex events 
intelligently, to avoid inaccuracies, -and to 
recognize unfounded or false reports. A word of' 
caution, however. Off-the-record statements can 
^ be dangerous: Avoid theni^arifluch as^poSWeT^ 

As an alibi and legal protection against the 
spokesman being misquoted (out of context 
or otherwise X it is 3 gwd practice to have ajl 
news conferences recorded on tape, or 
recorded verbatim by a stenographer. This is of 
particular importance if the subject involves a 
highly sensitive area. 

Pooling TTie News 

On some occasions, newsworthy events take 
place where, ahnost exclusively for reasons of 
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spade limstttioni» unlunited numbers of 
ni^mian and their equipment cannot be 
aecommodatadt In tiiose circumstances the 
devtee of PCfoLING, although rarely welcome, is 
preferable to no system at aO, or recoune to a 
flrst<ome-first-i€rved method of coverage. The 
main conceni in a pooling situation is to en^re 
that aU interested media get coverage of the - 
event. . 

Fortunately, in m^t of the news events 
where popling is mescapable, media have a 
working pool systwt of long standing, l^us, 
Aere are Jtandard pooUi^ procedures for news 
media coverage of the fterident of the Unittfd 
States when he is traveling by plane, giving a 
White House news conference, or takiiig part in ' 
pther events in which ^ace llmitationi are a 
critical consideration* 

Some developments in the Navy 
which generaied considemble m^ia ^fflBrelt' 
were the Pueblo Inquiry, disasters aBwrd 
carriers Enterprise and Forrestah the * 
EmnB-Melboume Collision, mdS^alab /I/ Them 
rituations, of both nationar and international 
news interest, made it necessary to severely limit 
the entry of newbnen to the sc^e, especially in 
the case of the Pueblo Inquiry at the Coronado 
Am.phiBious Base in San Diego, Space 
ttmi^tions required that only about 40 seatcte ^ ' 
allQte4 to the hundreds of new^en desiring 
-entry. Some sessions Avere entirely closed to the 
public and media for security reasons^ For thf 7 
latter, r news summary (usuaiiy -two 
summaries— mornWig and aftemooh) was 
prepared and released daily by the CIB. Also, 
the CIB director (a Navy^ captain) held a 
standnip news conference/briefing almost every 
afternoon at the end of the court day (for both 
open and closed sessions). 

Obviously, it is understandable that the 
Space capsule recovery, ships^can accommodate 
and' take to sea a very limited number of 
correspondents. 

Other events-planned, unplanned, or 
unantfeip at e d— att ract substantial news media 
representatives, and the physical limitations of 
the scene do not permit simultaneous reporting 
and photographing by all who may wish to do 

Where there is no escape from pooling, those 
who confrol the evertt must give thought to 



presoibing the most efficienf, equitable^ and 
least restrictive procedures tlmt circumstan^s 
permit 

The Joint Media Committee on News 
Coverage Problems (consisting of representatives 
from^ Si^a Delta Chi, AP, Natioftal Press 
Photographer-s Association, Radio-Television 
News Director's Association, and the American 
Society of New^aper Editors) in July 1965 
publish^, for guidance, a mjmmary of the usual 
jjooUng methods that- have worked best in 
sittiations where there has been experience wi 
pooling. 

Monties neceMyrily v^ according to the 
Cffcumstances, but generally the most acceptable 
order is somewhat^ as foUows, with the total 
number of pool representatives depertding on 
the space and facUit^s »^ailable : ; 

One reporter (and, if a pictum situation, 
one photographer) from one of the tw^ nrt^pr 
pre^ assdoiatiohl ^: and UPI fi^lu s— " . ' 

2. One representative (^fl^ if appropriate, 
cameraman and souhd engineer) from*orte of the 
major broadgasting networks; ABC, CBS, MBS, 
and NBC. 

3. The representati^s from the Wher press 
association and the other radio and television 
networks. ^ 

' 4. A reporter fend photographer. When 
appropriate) from one of the local newspapers 
and one of the local television and radio 
stations. 

a. Representatives of the remaining^ 
local papers and television and radio stations. 
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5. A representative ^^om among the 
"specials;'' i.e. out-of-town newspapers who 
have sent reporters and photographers to the 
scene, 

a, A representative from among the 
out-of-town radio and television media. 

6. A representative from the news 
magazines. ^ 

7. A representative from among the fore^n 
press on the scene. 

There is nothing hard and fast- about the 
listing above. It is subject to yariation aecordkig 



to many fl^temnt circumstamas ^ifeunding 
each news event. It is prisantad merelj^ w an 
indkation oL the genefal order of mportance 
(m^sured by the presumed judience) of the 
various new me^a. * * 

, . If the rtewi event is a continuing one^ or has 
different aipgcts occurring at different times, it 
is customary and advisable to rotate the 
poohnen, giving turns apd. opportunities to as ^ 
many of the news represJntatives as po^ble so 
that each may )«dtneis some part,oF what takes 
place. » 

A recoimmended course Of actteH in pooling 
is for the CIBjo allocate available space for each 
catagOTy of media approprmte to the event and 
then let the newsmen themselves decide who 
will fiU the ^aces available. 
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Tk§ Pra^liftj qjay, eltablM natiortar press 
Qen^ship^tft^^^ United States 

-imraecfiajfely upon declaration of war or if the 
United States is invaded or In danger of Invaiion. 

Outside the Continental United States^ field 
press censorship may be esttolished by the 
unified, area, or force commander in all land or 
water areas in which the U.S. Amed Forces are 
operating, in the event of : 



States. 



A declaration of war by the United 



• An armed attack upon the United ^States, 
its territories or possessions, or areas occulpied or 
controlled by the United States. 

• An armed attack upon the Anned Forces 
of the United States. 

• 'Hie commitment to combat of the 
i^mad Forces of the United States as a separate 
fcffce or as a pa^ of the United Nations effort. 

When established under one or more of the 
tbove*Iisted conditions, field press censorship is 
exercised over news material entering, leaving, or 
circulating within an area to the .extent the 
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unified, area, or force commander deems 
necessary for mainlining security. The 
sfrictness of field press censoi^ip depends 
primaray on the tactical situation . in the area 
and surTounding temtonf. Onm initiated within 
or outside the Coqtinantol United States, press 
censorship is discontinued only upon direction 
of the President or the Secretary of Defense^ ^ 

Field press censorship is a wartime o^ration. 
(A de|lration oiF war exists.) Basic guides for Its 
actiyition and conduct are embodied in a joint 
^/ Army-I^vy-Atf Force document (disWbu ted in 
the Navy as OPNAVINST 5530 J), promu^ated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a classified field 
press censorship manual (OPNAVINST 
05530.7). TTiair concept and directions are 
based on experience gained in war and are 
designed to harmonize as much as possible the 
.potential conflict of interast bet^iwn 
representatives of a free press and a military 
, commander charged with the security of his 
Qptfratioft. Knowledge of the policies for 
establishing and conducting field press 
censor^ip is a prerequisite for handling public 
information in combat areas. 

The field press censorship function is usually 
accomplished at the command infcrtm^tlori 
bureau (it may sometimes be referred to by 
other nanfids such as combat infomation bureau, 
or press camp) established in the vicihity of high 
level headquarters, : ' / - ^ ' 

Although the t wo - tuhctions^ aVe/ 
accomplished in the same general area with close ' ' 
and constant liaison, public.affiirs.presonnelife . 
not responsible flor any censorship activity, the 
public affairs officer is the liaison between the 
censor and the correspondent. 

The chief field press censor is designated by 
the unified, area, or force commander who has 
overall responsibility for field press censorship 
within his forces and the area under his 
jurisdietion. He may be required to^report to the 
commander through the public affairs officer. 
Under these, circumstances, the PAO exercises 
only staff aipervlsion over the operation. The 
chief censor does not becoft^ a member of the 
public affairs staff. At lower^helons, field press 
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e^nsorslup df^chmants operate under tfie- 
control of the chief censor, not the .control of i 
CIB director or PAO, " ^ 

With the establishment of field press 
censorship; the censor becomes responsible for 
security review ind clea^nce of news material. , 
'The PAO*s re^ondbility before yensot^ip i$ 
not, however* reduced. He reteins his 
relationship mth newsmen, although news 
releases and communiques must pass the censor 
before release. The responsibility remairts with 
the ,CIB director for assuring that copy not yet^ 
cepored is not transmitted throo^ .in^cure " 
miahs and that • uticensored c<5py is not 
encrypted. ^ 

Cooperation between the CIB and the censor 
can prevent countless miiunderstandings 
between the military and the war corre^ondent. 
^When i correspondent is given precise advice on ^ 
what can or can not be passrf, the writer avoids 
wasted effort on material which would have td 
be eliminated or radically cut AlsOj from such 
close relationships pubUc affairs personnel are 
fiequently in a position to explain to the 
correspondent why some apparently innocuous 
subject has security ^gniflcahce. Wartime 
experience has dempAstrated rep^atedjy that 
re^onsible newsmenj when apprised of the real 
reasons for silence on a subject, had no more 
dedre to diviilge it4han had the militaiy. Such a 
wofkirii relationship breeds mutual confidence 
arid iinderstanding, lightening the burden of all 
concerned* 

IP possible, it is desirable that aD copy from 
correspondents be forwarded to the press cen^r 
viJ ihe CIB, for under these circumstances the 
CIB director can maintain better control over 
the ciearance of materiaL Should differences of 
opinion arise between a censor and a 
correspondent, it is the duty of the public affaifs 
officer to act as military representative of tfts ' 
correspondent and, if appropriate, to eff^t a 
workabje compromise. 

CHINFO exercises staff ajpervision over 
Navy implementation of field press censorship 
in ^ time^^of declared national emergency 
artd coordinates training of personnel for this 
duty* 
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Me^ AcCTtditttion and * 
Travel ' ^ 

' : ' • " . " \ . k ' 

The policies, regulationi, ind procedures for 
obtaining accreditation ^daudioHty to emb^k 
cojmnife^ci^ " new^en in ships and akci^ft are 
changing donstantly . TTiere is little to say here 
except to urge you to keep abreast. ; ^/t :^ 

ACCREDITATION.-Until 3 Novimbei;' 
1967, the Department of Defejise h^ an 
accreditation ^^t^m^ fpr* newSneiii i That 
accreditation ^stem at .the time of this writing 
is aispended/VI^rifteriy/ acdfe^ was 
gra^pted to bo^ia fide newmien of established 
mass communication media who had a 
continuing need to work with Department of 
Defense Agencies in gathering news for 
publication. All DOD. accreditation cards issued 
in 1 967 or before are now of no vdue. ^ 

At /presfcnt#/ Department of Defense 
accredi^tion is not, required for povOTge of any 
unclassified DOD or miUtary activity,/ni^ only 
cuirent method to verify the status of a 
"newWaft is throu^ h^§ employer rather than 
through DOD. If there is valid reason to suspect 
the credentials of a newmian, his employer 
should be contected, 

TRAVEL. -The travel of newsmen aboard 
Navy ships or military aircraft as part of their 
coverage of militant news events must be in 
accordance with existing Navy and ASD/PA 
poUcy. In no case^ should a nemman be invited 
to travel aboard a ship or aiSraft unless the 
travel is authorized by a cuirent Navy directive 
or previously approved by ASD/PA, 

PROVIDING NEWS TO THE 
TROOPS V 

Your priiriary vehicle for keeping military 
personnel in femote war zones infonned on cm- 
rent events (including the progre^ of the war and 
news **from back home*') is the American Forc^ 
Radio and Television network, (Sm chapter 1 1 
of this mmual.) Your secondary media are the 
area/theater newspapere such as Stars and Stripes. 



HOMETO^N^S 
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Production of home town news material in 
the ^r zone is a huge task for all public afWrs 
parsonAi^v The service home tow news centers 
are the major outlets for news items or^inating 
fromi^, command information bureaus. ITie 
progiEW is pven high priority. At the height of 
the Korean ^ar about 85 per cent of all daily 



and weekly media in the UJ^ ware ' rece iviiig 
iiome town news service, ITie mn3 was ti%ie of 
Vietaam. . . _ 

JVhile most Navy home town nsws reports 
go through FHTOC, wm^ correspondents with' 
units in war zones also expect t6 report home 
town coverage f6r their, m'edja. .More than onfe 
corrispondent has made his mark by r^orting. 
nothing but home town stories* 
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CHAPTER 3 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICE MANAGEMENT 



There are many senior JO assignments in the 
Wavy in which you may be called upon to run 
your own ship^ A JOl aboard ship or at a small 
shore instaUatiori, for example, may be the 
righthand man of a collateral duty public affairs 
officer who can devote only a fraction of his 
time to PA. Senior JO"s may sometimes find 
themselves in independent duty billets where 
they will be expected to perform the duties and 
assume the responsibilities of Ji. public affairs 
officer. Practically every senior JO is called upon 
at one time or another to take charge of things 
when the PAO is absent. 

As a senior JO* you can expect to du a 
certain amount uf adrninistrative work wherever 
you go. Jcjumallst S & 2 introdi^pd you tu SDine 
of the basic practices and procedures carried uat 
in the administration of a public affairs office 
These related to officii corre^pondeni^c, the 
Navy Directives System, subject identificatiuii 
^stem, public affairs fikb, required referenLc 
'publications, ufflce i^quipment and jsiipplicb. 
security of classified iiiatter, and other matters. 
The senior JO. however, niubl also understand 
and be able to uppl>. soujid manageiiierit 
practices and orderly admiiiistrative procedure^ 

This chapter contains a guide tu essential 
administration, personnel inanagenunt, drafting 
various types of correspondence (iiicludijig 
letters, directives, plans, studi^^ reports, etc ) 
and other m an agemen^ procedufLs ui 
establishing and managing a ^Klic aftaLr^ utiiwe 



ADMINISTRATION 

W^tther yuu work for a full Ua.^ <1L* .* 
PAO or are assigned to indcpeiiu^^nt auty. 



there are three essentials necessary to set up a 
successful public affairs office: 

• The authority to do the job 

• The support of the officer in commaiid 
and his staff; and 

• The resourges for carrying out the job. 

THE AUTHWRirv 

Your priniary authority for doing the job is 
LJepartmeni of the Mayy Public Affairs 
Regulations, SECMAVINST 5720.44. (This pub 
will hereafter be referred to by its short title, P4 

Regs) 

FA Ht^'gs ha^ been ryiued as an uiatrueiion 
Eruin the Secretary of the Navy^ %^ho by law and 
icgulatiun is responsible tui relationships with 
the NJavy's publics. It not only provides policy 
g Lu d a II c c ^ but 0 u 1 1 in es i cgu la t ions and 
rcLumin^jiaa geiiLiaJ practices and procedures 
lui the conduct yf d public affairs office It 
cQiiiairib niuch uf tlie authQi ity' you need to 
perturin ydui job, in addition to providing a 
wealth ui infuiniatiun and practical fuidance: 

In addition, there usually are instructipns 
u^ucd by area, fleet, or force commanders ^ich 
iinplcineiit or supplement the basic provisions in 
PA Reg^- These also sup port the public affairs 
PQ(icies diid procedures dijicuSsed in the previous 
cnapter and usually provide the officer in 
tc3rnniand mid the PAO with the necessary 
guidance tu conduct them more efficiently on a 
command levef 

RE^olJKi ES 

the oU I. c iiidLn.i^^r oi adniUiijii jLjve^'^ 
y^ji^tant to the puLlic affairi uffu er, you wilJ be 
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responsible far managing rusoLirces- nianpuwer, 
funds, supplies, and eq uipment-that Lire 
budgeted for public affairs, ' ' 

Although your authcjrity to do rlic job 
ofiiinates f>om out side the command, and is 
delegated to the officer in cominand. the nicuns 
to carry it out mml come from within. 
Individual ^oniniands must use their own tLindh 
for supplitfl e<]inprnent. :irid the payrolls of 
perSDnnel engaged in public aftuirh vvork. 



SI AFF ORC ANIMATION 



mi 



assign nie!il^.^ior senior ICh die sMth majoi stali s 
It is important that you hcei^ne l ainiliai with 
basic staf f organi/j tionul procejiiri-s and the 

duties ut kwy stuti ut liw Ci 3 tiiid d\v[s\,ii\h. \uU 

must kriuw tit>w the pubju ^it'aii^ otiicvi dud 
staff fit into u conniiafid cirLidiii/. Jiivni 

I he fiitiUern staft i/.ulicji i [h^ 

cyulutiuii iii eeiituiics oi cxpciiwiitij ui uiUuui y 
" com FTi a rulers Activities are divided into 
funttiufuil uitas/ K csjUHi ,| i) 1 li ties atiJ 
relatkfiij^tiiph aic jctiucd so that liiusl iniUC-uS 
staff Ofgani/^ut Jons tudu\ ^^niitjMi tu ^inilljr 

paticiii 

NAVV M I ^ 

*«• 

aid. J, uiiU ti J ^ijli 'uiMorw Ulvi .h jis 

dcsignatijd t.) I. ti^r^ u.d j.i*iiil..ri. dU 
ddiiuni^^ti . .11 i, 1 hUclii^eii, . N 2. u|.erau..[i. 

and pldliN ^* V l.OgJsLl . N 4. ami 

CC^iiHUiilcailo,. . N :^ Ih^^ aic the . ,jjui 
^tfUcturaJ cltincui 4.1 ii^ fttuti (skc f lg= 3 i ) On 

an Aiiii> ^ciici.j staff, the piia^ipa] ^tatr 
intiiibci^ Mi J vdiltrd die 'cooidinaiut^" staff anA 
are aha Jcsi^iiated by lett ci ^ and mu i.. t^ci s [)u[ 
suf.4ltu[ing Ific Ictl ;i d fui N ( hitelh^ciu ^ * i 2 
clu ) The Ail h^fUc II. .c^ uiiiy fhe titles On jwiiit 
*»tdfts thw fiii4..tioris diid iitlc^aJc ^^hiiildr tu.tnot 
tlie s^mx fhc nuhicrK if dca^iijliuii v-m joint 
statu is pi.^cdLd.by thu letter ^N'' 

lliere arv 'Mime vaiiuiiuii^ iji ih. iiaiHw;.. . i 
Ndvy staff tullcts di pciidiMg on tlitj gj idc uf dij 
COiiundndcj and tfie sr^c uf tfie stah r^;! 
coiriiriandcr^ wfu, jrc ijot ^.i flag rank a . naf 



staff officer is provided instead of a chief of 
stafT On small staffs (below fleet, force, sea 
frontier, and conifnandant level) the officers^., 
heading the five divisions are known as 
administration officer, intelligence officer, 
operations and plans ofilfcr, logistics officer^ 
and euininunications of^^Bbn larger staffs the 
divihians are headed byai^ant chiefs of^staff; 
h?r adniinistration, intelligence, and so forth. ^^''^ 

The coinniander's personal staff performs 
dLities prescribed by the coiiiniander . 
re^poiisible directly to him. This staff^roup, 
iiurrTiuJIy CO III posed uf aides to the copifyanci^r 
and staff cjlf iccrs handling special rnittem,py:§r 
w.fiicli the euirinidndcr- wishes to ^xafbisi^^^^loSe 
I ) e r s t J 11 a) o 1 1 1 1 1 . u .su al I y u k I u d efc h ^ H jg 
alfuLrs uflicer, and m inajOi uversea^po™mnd^^ 
the political advisei 

Wlivii yLiu repcji t i.^ a new CQt 
bijit eAuiuinc tlic stutl or^dJiUation an^ 
tdniiliai Willi the fUiKtiuiis ut^ the^ 
d 1 V 1.^ lu I b lie V . ^ 111 e 1 1 1 L.) 1 o Ligt d y fa n^lfer th 
^yaur uigaiiuatiuu s internal ^3'^^ exflpiy% 
aiididiw-es and the cxtcni uf their Ifliow ledge of 
woinmu nJ a etivi lic^ ^ ' _ , 

i i^ViMANDANl) ^l Ai r ^< iiOn 



\ . , . !i 1 i . . ^ o r^^i iz at io . 1 J a de si'gjj ^ , i uri'arily . 
t t e vi! torious in battle. Decisive eleni^ts-of a 
I'i 'i>hni ni\i::%{ be pjuiiiptl> ijcntifidd and 
jrcurattJi3 de lined ronirnand decisions must - 
iliL ii fc ii..ide and iidiialatcj liiuj timely uidets 

tv.' t)L iddlulOiU Mi buJ Jlii.. tL\s 

.S^ikft:^ di 5j -.jr £,d!ii/.gd tu ds.sisl tue tuiiundndwi 
dcUM^jn-niaKing d.id dwA:uinplishing hb 
iwu. A sidtl iiiUhiDe li.Miicdiately respuii^ive 
the n.cda ijt die i^ornmander and uf 
^ubordiiidtc i.j enaiire thai all j^ertinent 

infbnndllun is av^jftble for Cunbldciatiun; to 
redLu c t1ie iiine iieudcJ i >a Conii ul, intcgjaliun, 
iiid Lv.^a diiialiua ul Lj\iCi aiiQiib. lureduee errors; 
and tv. JiiinLJti L/C tiiv iL4|uircinciit fui detaikd 

^up l^.sUMi ul itliic lUdKrjs uy the 

4 ^ ^ii . h i d. I 
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eOMMUNlC4TfONS 
(N-5) 



liie * J.- ^ i . . 1 ^ . - ... . i i 1 I i 

Useful tu tli^ i .III &i.Jc/ lii i\\ki\ i>.|^ jC*.-1:hv< .1 i 

It ii ill! puftiii i I fuj j*tiM/fin i ahag^.i. j tli^ 
public affiiirs %Vdit L) kiiuvvn riot oiily tlie 
detaile<l prcjccdures and tctJin.iqu... ^ thcii . 
office but ^Ibu thuS^p^f^niunl) usdd \jy M sialt 
divisiuns. The broad fy^ctiuiL^ f.crf onncJ I > dll 
sections uf iht staff in then djil> ^utiviius aiw . 
^ to advise ^nd piuvidc iiifor nidtiuri, tu JwvcUji^ 
.^Idfis, tu organize resources to ^^.tiitvc 
ir^pordiiidtiDn, to nidkc rccumiiiendiitiw! i> dud 
decisions, to. pre pare and tidnhrnit diic^tivcs di\d 
to niaintairvton trol through aiiperviiian 



lid Of f naii^ii 1 

ji il , M 4 .iti ! . i .ill. , .1 > . .4 IUmI 4 

k/i iiiuuttl It i^uiii^... iiuhl hl^hci 4 lid luv^t^i 
i., .1. .Ujfih I i uii i 1 iitt:|l Ifi. iKC I'^poiih . 1 4 Uin i i;imiic 
1 .J! Li and liorii piJisundJ obiici Vdtu..jii ^nd 

CUi iV wJ iul h 

Ttie publi. aiiuii^ ..i.jii i!iu;>L iia) vurrent on 
sii,*dtluns witijii the ^.-uiuiiiand .^u il will kiMJw 
wtit.tfiei the iiif^.i ilia I lull icceiv,:d will aid the 
uuniinuiidcr urid uUiur .'^tdff sections. Yuu must 
jiidgc the J. ig Ji rl h d 11 relidbility^ and 
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complateness of the information. The 
commander should not be burdened with a ram% 
of undeciphered information, irrelevant facts, or 
unfounded rumors. Above all, public affairs 
efforts must be objective. Facts rnust be 
prepared as they are- not as the comnmnder 
would like theni to be, 

Dev€lopihi Plan§ 

^ ^ An irnportant staff " responsibility is to 
anticipate the needs of the commander and the 
comniand. To plan ahead, staffs evaluate past 
performances, seek new infonnation, arid use 
imagination. They coltect information pertinent 
to anticif j missions for the command, 
prepare stall studies, make preliminary estimates 
of situations; develop plans, and amend the ^ 
plans as additicinal information is received or as 
situations change. Contingencies c«n be prepared 
for only with thorough fprethoiight. Lack of 
preparation inevitably leads to hasty plannijig, 
errers, and omissions. ^ 

Some staffs have a s^jjarate plans and 
pro-ams directorate oi division, but in inust 
comrnands, planning k Assigned tu Oper^nohs, 
No matter w^here planning is assigned, it is a 
Te^onsibility of aU staff members to keep alert 
to the need for a new pian or dwgCive, Eagfi 
public affairs oft~ice is responsible for its c^wn 
internal plana and for prcpanng ttic public 
affairs aspects of general planb djdwn up by ihc 
plans division 

PubJiw aftdu^ staffs musiy^.,.,iiii.*,aij ... 
ways to inake me best iW^Qt^ the ILiiited 
resources of men, money, material, and time. In 
any staff operation, there is a cons^ttlfre#bT ^ 
waste, and the larger the operatio^t)ie greater 
the threat. To organiie resources ^P^tiyciniuni 
effectiveness, you cannot merely plan for the 
use of individual resources. You must ihiiik in 
terms of the comniand's totaj resources. 

, Rarely i§ a pubHc affairs office staffeU v^ilh 
as many persons as could be used. As the senior 
JO and office supervisor, you must rnake every 
effort to maijitain the best qualified JO/PH 
teams avaiJable You are responsible to the 
public affairs officer for the Gaining and 



qualifications of the people you ^^upervjse. 
Through proper assignnient and supervision, you 
must get the most you can out of their efforts. 

Achieving Coordination 

Coordination means bringing together all 
related activities at the correct time and in the 
correct order so they are in harmony for 
carry ing^U|.objectives. It irieans the meshing of 
opera ti^jf^be twee n commands or within a 

^ oordination promotes cooperation, 
iction, and decreases the number of 
, ^ :es requfring comrnand decisions, A 
thorough ' knowledge of all action taken or 
proposed is essential ff- iwiity of action is to be 





asaired* The p,one-iati^ of all staff activities 
depends chiefly , upo^i tbe free interchanie pf 
information among thiy^^^^ V> ^ ' 

. J&king Deci#Dm 

A well4rieiited staff takes much of the 
burden of decision^inalcing ofT the commanden 
Its members rpake decisions .where authority 
exist&^Jhe action, or where the decision is in 
agreement with coinmand policy. Since 
responsibility for action cajnut be delegated, 
staff officers regdiz^ that they are acting not for 
theriiseivesbutfor the commandir, 

Decisions niade by taff ' otticers are 
a^tncrally uf a routine or technical nature. For 
exdinple. d though the cuniinander may mak^ 
the decision as to the nature and scope of the 
uperational training prograrn, the operations 
officer geneially rnai^es all decisions re||irdtng 
such items as scheduling and phasLng. -Tile- staff 
otficer. pf course, keeps the" Q^rnmimder 
intormed at all tiincs uf any signtficanruecjsjio 
made for hijij or in hia name. «^ 

NonnaJly, a cornniander delegates authority 
to his public affairs officer tu make routine news 
releases Fhe^pubUc affaus officer, within, the 
Imiits or authonty delegaied to him, makes 
routine decisions daily, as he checks security 
aspects, edits relcdSes fur propncty, accuracy, 
and policy, and corfeiders Lsverall ijnpact on the 
public. 

When a news ^tury wuntaina lui^/ijiidUon in a 
sensitive or questionable area, a conscientious 
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PAO will verify the facts, prepare a news reluase, 
and then seek the commander's approval. The 
knowledge of when it is appropriate to do ihut 
car only be gained ^'y experience, knowing the 
pubUc, knowing tl^ camniandcr, and knowing 
the command. 

Preparing and TransiTiittiJig 
Directives 

Decisiuns maUt by du indrvidual nail 
officer, by detailetl coordination ot the entire 
staff, or by the coniniander on the spot, require 
implementation. On sniuijthly operating staffs, 
implementation is made possible through clt'ar, 
conciHe directives. Tlic^t diicwtivcs nmy Lake the 
tgt/m df uperdliun ordci^. letters, SOP. nDticCh, 
instructiuns. regulations, ui any other nieHub 
suitable to the cx'casion. 

Usually, a staff sue tiurr pref^ares a directive, 
cuordinates it, witti uthct ^tatt section&^= wd 
"Submits It to the cuiiunanUci for appiovah The 
directive must state the intentions of the 
commandcf and [nust .uritjin the insti uctiOns' 
needed tu ^.airv uut die avtiuii Then, if the 
dei cunw.iFh tiu ic^uniiiitrridatiuii all 
he needs to du l5 tt-> .-slgti uiid the dlitv tivc Cuu be 
raiDliiheU aitd j^r <.nhdgated ^ 

I he PAU j^fcpaics the .fdi Jii.arh ^^t^ii.y^ 
of dO vjpeijtions utdcr an adnhnistracive 
iu^tiUwU.ni tui upciaUOa ... h^.^dqUai tei s u a a 
cuntuiuing ba5i3 a -^pe. event ui i;! axi 
awwldciil cn Jis^^ltr'T^K.ii Will. Ill theUiic, u . 
stdteJ the a>je*.tlvcs ot the p Ju b lie a 1 1 aj^ ^/ d ^= ^ n 
tu he tjReii and respv^a^djii lue^ tui iepdftjQg ^in J 
aL^uiiipllbhliig the iiil:v^lv/Ji 

Piibhv dftalJ ^ dl!^. th ... t>^^^i> tu ii 
a. ^^mpll^iiincni vi the PA i issi( i wluJi i ^ 
intufiii extei^itil uitu intenud piibik s A diu .livt 

Cstdhlihhcs iclu tJoi .^tiJpS Jnd i^ s, v;-U5lbll|lU ^ 
within d COruiuaild that Oiv ^ ^.nu^nd rij.u.4t^U 

dffairi function rcfkets th: w^. Miinandci s de^,iic 
a#id katfei !^tii[} 

Mai.iiaijiiii^ * .1 

A Stdtr 1.. j^uii>ii .h^. 

C.I due. tiv^s Stall h ^ i ! 

dh. .dives ...idcisi ^d ui,d > . LO t 1 i 

dL^wUrdauwe s^lth tliC inlL.il. ^ 15 
t,unniiandci 1 /ley ^Lo re. jmnieiid chir^ . i^^ 



directives to improve efficiency when practice 
indicates yiat an existing directive is 
inappropriate:'*" 

Control is a two-way process, In contacts 
with subordinate units, staff officers determine 
whether the standards, policies, and procedures 
established in directives are realistic and 
effective. They also verify reports to determine 
whether the staff is gettin^bmplete data and 
that only necessary informatioSh is being 
reported. If better ways of accomplishing the 
mission can be found, they are adopted. 

STAFF RELATIONSHIP WITH 
THE FU4GSHIP 

The relation sliip ULween the staff and ttie 
flagship is governed'by S^avv k^guluiiom. Except: 
for matters of general disciphne, which 
subject to-fhe internal regulations and routine df 
\ the ship, st^ff officer* have nu adininistiative 
^ connection with fl\e flagship. Staff enlisted 
i^rsonne); are assigned; ^t© the flagship for 
^ v;^{Tti^i>UttiOn^ wd ^lia^ne. (At shore 
,)^fApleKes, whefe there is ^a ooficentration of 
^%y|til' large staffs, ^ fie^ralized Hag 
ad^iltlaUve uj\it usually, takes cpt^ of enhsled 
^ admtft^tajon,) ' 

Thi ^^^^jSitm 9ffic^ Wi%>tlfe appioval 
of the chiePoflt^f a^iitt^^^nlisted duties, 
^ai^hch^ djid battle stations; regulates leave and 
liberty, and ensures that they carry out the 
tldgshiji j ddiiiinislidii^c luutiut. In sjidei tu 
dL^Lhdi^^' lil3 duties eftcL lively, the fla^l dlVlMOH 
u 1 1 k ! 11 d 1 1 1 L d 1 1 1 S L 1 1 J j»W UaiSuii wun the ship s 
^e.HtLuiue ut titer 

( uinrnandeis , 1 , . lly 1 el i aii.. i. ^iiUileiiii^ 
.lii the liiieinal ddiiiLMblidllur, ui tbe tldMi*lup 
li, thl.^ i.-spcct Wic tldgsfiip is the sdiiiC as doy 
..L. e/ Milp In th^ . urnniand 

01 I 11 1. IX>\ ^ I lUN Mi.' 

i y 

ij\ ..ijn and appe^i.ii, 1 . ■ n. 

ij itlde are vci y^^^ui tail i oa 
J .nl .c sfi .ndd" be IcWt^d da .u df aS possible 

i i.C .>tllui;S Ut tlu OltkC* hi t^Oliinidild dkld 

111, J..t ut .tdfi yet tut ^ame tunt be 
.^.sli k ti-^ ihe \\\ W!b iMcUid d. d publle: Sl.iiCe 

ttic /Hiblk dfi uis .)ff k.e \s oftcil tht public- '3 only 
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poini of amtiia with l^o coniniand. the 
iDCijtipn, rurnishinps. displjys, cind couricsy 
ottered should iiiake u, favorable inipressinn on 
visiit}r^. Afi etTiciLMitlv iTKtnncLl, attractive, but 
iiul riarnbo>jiit rc'Lcpiion room is dcsiruhl^.^. 
Visiting ncwsriien should Iiuvt access to a 
iicwsrooiii or ncus .ciitn vvhcrv thc\ ^un*^'oik 

'^^^ phone in Hiorics. I^u^ihtics to 

= aCL:uii)iiiodulc ur two ^ uj rL-spuild^=nts 

LisLiallv arc ;idct|iuittj. 

I he pLibiie atlairs Hifticui and his jsm:s1jiil 
= shfciuld have stp;irutc and proleiLibly suLind-proat 

offices tovnmfre pj\v^\cy nf j()nver^utions wij)] 

sources of mt'uTimiujn. iiicdhi \ hiturs. and ^talf^ 

[Me in He IS 

> rekpliohw X I vice k'r .a^h h.c) un-rnbin of 

tile puhhe jfi^iii^ offjjt^ is n,,portdrU la die 
success ii\ flic piifiik jffairr^ ini^sion At Icitst'onc 

''^ uMKv (cIw J^fi NhuUl d ha\w dircwi dial 

U^w^ess t h j! p ,C ^ (iig w.iiinuuid^ 

s\\itcht>v.ard f(i fhe !Ticaij uf ffie jo^.d 
f^hi> i^rovidcs J ufu unu dth^ii 
cfUtinul i.) ti... j.iuliiv ^hMida ih dii^^ oi ^.tdtiuii 
switchfioard fie m-erloadcd oi kiiu^kcj uutb\ .1 
dlsjstci IvH.d ciueitiwiL..% if fuA-^iblt ((.t 

ptif?ik Jf.iii^ .aii^i^ siund.i aOi^ has .uiC 
^^-^'ii^t^^l t^^! jdi^Mie iiLiinOiT [-. pi. . iJv 

JUllh U( Ij 10,. I, 1 tllL - \ .[I [ Ifi, (l;^. i wlf K . 

news e^cut 

#4.^.. paor plc.,jrii/^^ In ofifvc' nianapcije n l 
pfannmi! you shoidd ,>iKuici Mufi factors as the 
uftke nasSfoii w.Mf, fk.u jMiJ .1 liii/athn, .,f 

rcivmnci l! if,. ...i h -• , . Wiil.li 

as siMfU'd is n^,t hou I. lO,,,; j'ii 1) J 

f uaii ajj^c i i, , , J I e 1 II V Jv J 

( -^f f Iw - is 1 t u V I i I H I J I 1 ,ij , , J ^ \ ] j ^ j 
fv,i llll|.*f O. VliK fif f.^cp^^riCU ^-w. Oltwi". i. 

apf ifcnt tfurT) ca.oaU4;sc iUia^'i I [ h f.jlu c 
laid utii wUb lit iL i.Liaid _ (,,,.K:. 1.. 

pcrloiiileJ Ai.;.,3 M k .... J.a , , 

Pffd, V^^h lie 111 (lu V dDH n (h. V.:. u> 

^pacL hein^ V, li^i a 

J i:»i.^a uh IS auo ne^ie J f 01 .i\ j atj jf 
a IhOjUw affairs uffi.c. Wli. r iL.o\ m 
swi^kc-is hv^i aitihle un ^ii,.,, .i.olc ...i. 
shiMild -'-.:^idv , w ...j Licstinii ifie a:.;^ i ,iii,u^ .a w 

local ih.dia Ti,K V cfiijt .,^n jh,. he us .. !ur 



pubhe ufTairs pcrsunfiel needing tmnspprtation. 

ill sLippurr of internal, community, and publit: 

infbrmarinn events= * ' 

Sonic woiiiiijanas issue id<=^ntifdcatioii cafds, 

badges, or arrn bands to key public affairs 
persunnci vvhieh authuri/es their aeccsji to 
disaster sieiich arid icslricted events. The use of 
these devices must beauthorized by a cornmand 
^^if^^^^five tu ensure ttiat riiilitary law 
eatoKcniCiji pcrsuiinel and other military I 
olf k lals fioiiui theni ^ 

(NOPH: pie siibjL-ct juS! diseus^ed is based 
un lar|ze Slulf ' curnniands jshOie arid large 
IdceE level cuniniunds atleMl The* ^^i^gestions 
!iui> be inipos5»ihIe (u iinplcnicn t abujrd sinJil 
ships because the ieijaired spa^e^^^ fuods. and 
a-^suudted iTia terubetiuipiikNit are ™t jVdibble 
In {>iJtti^c in^^i PA sldffs embarked aboard 
ihi^.ship.^ die fuitiulatL iu u^i J desk wiiii d 

l\ pCsMiP i Ij] the ?^[*fi fla^ ultk^ ) 
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° Chapter 3 ^PUBLIC WAIRS O^CE MANAGEMENT 



Plan^g covers a wide range c^t if ^visions. It 
incl^^^ setting goals, establ ..iiiig ^lu uiards, 
laying ^ound rules o^^ pci'.jies, dctcrr lining 
methods and proeedures, 4ihJ tixiiig day Htjay 
or job-tc^job schedules.-^' ^ 

To plan properly, you nn t collect al the 
inforriiation you need in advu. e and an; ./e 
each job thoroughly. You mu^l tteiTV to 
foresee any problems which may arist lu try tu 
workxvut solutions ahead of tinic= 

Organizing by 
functions 

Organizing consists of brcLikmg dow^n i\\c jnb:^ 
into related uiuls, then design lag lliciii Uj the 
persufinel muNt capable ut daing tliu y^uTk in 
Cdch urui 

Most largt publiw uiUiir^ dIUvl^ arc 
uigani/ed into depart ni en ts b^ luncnuiis: 
iiiternal inKirmatjt/n Lt,>iniiiunity i uKiiiuiL^ jjiLdia 



relations, and administration. Figure 3=2 shows a 
typical public affairs office organization chart. 
The media relations division, for example, may 
have a rudio/TV section, news photo section, 
and a press section. A Yeoman or civilian 
secretary niight handle the clerical work. Petty 
otficers would supervise each section ^ith an 
ofticer responsible for the entire department. 

The major advantage ot departrnentalization 
IS speciaii/ation. By cunceiitrating on a single 
phase ut work, pci^onnel achieve speciaUzed 
knowledge and skills that eiiablc them to do the 
work more professionally and eomplete it more 
quickly, They are also able to establisfi closer 
wurking relatiuns with me did representatives, 

Stieuiali/dtfuii al^u hdh lis d lad J ^ uiiia^es. One 
disddvanUge is that JOs sometime^ develop a 
narruw point of view or 'Munricl visujn Also, 
public aft airs specialists wtiu cunwentratc their 
eftLMih In unly urie area ot piibli*^ at t airs may 
uUc; da J tiiid liitinselves in a rjusiliun wliere they 
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are expected to perform in another area and 
- cannot. Therefore, you should make certain that 
aU JOs have the opportunity to cross^train m ihx 
major functions of their carreer rield. 

In a small office with only two or three JOs 
it is usually imppssible to departmentali/e A 
small public affairs staff should be trainird to 
function as a team with each iTiembcr able to 
replace another in his specialty when Icu^c 
illness, ut major events rmjuirc it. 

In any case, an utfice inanaucj UMja t-^ 
proteb^iunally quaUfied in each of ihe 
specialties his office require^, li \s a mre 
situation where the sciiiur JO m an uUuc dues 

not OCcasJunall> have U) vvntc a news iclcasc 

record a spot news siuiv wuvLri j,i jw^Lident. or 
even pinLfi hit as a c^hoiuiu .h^icj It is k uui 
responsibyib to kc.[. up >v>ui bash .kilJ^ and tu 

continue dev^lu|Hn^ dlu^u in wfiU [i so,* Ium, 

limited expenence 

AppiUV^d tdhi. .u...n.^..a ind.uitug 

du.airnen ts jucs. j ii lUt; the ui . ■ i/a tlonal 
^^struwture dfiJ pcr^uiifuM .1 tliuu/a tion^ tor a 
public dffdUs iuff may iluctuute. depending 
upon curnmatid suppoi t jigj highcj aUth.Jiiix 
The c^d*.t ui^anciatioii ui the offitc ntav vary in 
accurdaju. with (lie s^i^lu s oi thic [.ublh utfaii ^ 

exai.t ...gdiu n is" Jic qualic cxp^riLf^.c 
and ti.iiiiin^ ul the .iaj^/.cJ pei^suni , i 

Mannmg sundards fur publiL aftan;, ,11. 
di^ bdscd u.. d nuiutji i .,1 lu.tu.^ In^t iiuu 
populatioh, sunoundin^ .;uiiiniunit\ pupuidtuMi 
news pwiciitialut thw ..u.iiindiid\ nu^siwi, m^Ju 
dirccily acived di*d inc ^iop yiiu nate ail 
ut tutdl jiidnpu^ci puv-^ari: u;,u4LI> .uh^iJ^.j^J 
ill dete.nilning th^ lUMinJn^ A .^n. ^^^(^) ^nid 
ofi^ JO office ngglii .c^ve a s... jIj y^An^ u\\ 
UT ari isolated 1 istalidtkMi \ i a 
UUlaUdiiwn lu^.dtcvl near a riic tj , .)h: ihiv. 

aftaiis ijffK.c ^[dtl iiidv hi^iuJw r^^^, i\ , 
and CiJbtcd spcu lists (PflMC;.) plu 
clvUiaris^ pdriiC' Urly it ihe UsstaliaLiun l^ 

ui DOD .^usiis 



synchioniz li.^ L. J , i . s 
achieving a ^c.ni ^ 1^^. tiv 



niUjur 

1 1 h C ! > 

a t e u 

a hub 
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.T A,_ 



ythu.^ji h^t^^d 



here separatel> . coordination is not distinct 
and separate function. Coordination actually is a 
part of all four adnunistrative processes. 

Ihc bc^t time to bring about coordination is 
at the planning leveh It is only common sense 
that in determining what is to be done, you also 
take into cunsideru tiun huw it wiil be done and 
who wii! do It (so as to attain maxiniUm 
efliciency wrUj a minimum of effort from all 
^uncerned). C uurdinatiofi or teamwork. Ldu be 
.seen in all asps^L ts ut pu bh^ aMaii s activitN 

In arranging d iiucst ^ruise. tor example. 
-wwidhjdtKjn iNnwtt^saj> t^etwecn ( HlNFO, one 
Of jMuie na\al Ji^irk^s ^^cvcidl l\pv Luminands, 
tht; ujut tu whiwh the guc^t IS [u be designed, and 
tiic giics[ himself Ail up^fi liuu^c is anuthcr 
.-sample lu make it d success wuuiJinatiun is 
(fn rC) XO PAC) uthcr 
Cunuliaiid, pt;ssibl\ Other 
iiiedia, and [he civilian 
>i!nple Uiing like :»endiiig a 
wspaper involves close 



li n >e It 
1 u m aki 
leijuired hctvscen 
dtpdi CnUiits Jn l] 
Luniijiands, . ne h 
community, hvcn 
pictyie stury ti> 



eoordinatjon. If ti.^ j^hoto lab cairt turn out the 
pictures on time and the PAO cdU^t ^xi [lie 
necessary trafispuridtioi] foj apit.^MiM >uua!c 
lighting a losing bdttk 

Ail ini ta,i [ i .ii i -I . J . .1,1,. .i h. 1., 
1 > ^ .u inv L)l L J lii 

..ii. -t hUi > niv du hi3 

It un tiiut 
J p.: IL^ biui 
a .Laiijailh 



, ^ C^ ' ill n In^ 
^ / / ii li , f.- , I 
^dkll hiusf dvj 

pdi tniWii i d, 

nidV LOrne [u 

4 I f d U > p I i J j ^ t 
ffK Ii. J. iOti t ! 

ifidfUitdt in I 
hiie must t>e i 

[ j i d i f I 1 1 i C 1 \ *a i i . J 
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liiw CiiLUC pli jvt^l 

PlaiiJliji^. a puhhc 
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a. j.T.-'v. n U'l) hi Ik Hi Li 
1 hi J ut I i>C ds^»> /nbly 

Uj he L dj alant le^ y f the 
1.'. ijia tc; the dvanabili [\ 

.t parts. \ uu Ouji'c '^dJi. oil, ^,Mlp ut Wv.lkLi> 

landmi: aojuiid idk wfiia aiu ther acjUi. tai tfier 
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Chapter 3-PUBLIC AFFIARS OFFICE MANAGEMENT 



SUPERVISING ACTIONS 

There arc certain principles of good office 
marmgement which have been worked out and 
tested by experts. Autonialion has not reached 
the pubUc atfairs field, and the decision making 
and cairying out of public atfairs activities is 
done largely by hLinmns. Those hunians are 
public affairs specialists who, if properly 
managed and superv'iscd, have the cu|iabilit> to 
perform therr missiun. 

As a petty officer, supervrsing should be 
nothing new to you. Crood HUpcrvisioii is nothing 
more than good leadership It means tliut yoLi 
will guide your men intelligently and wfiCLk the 
^^FQgress of llicir wuik regularly to we that it 
T'-eoft forms as nearly as possible to yuui plans, 
tyirections should be given smifjly clearly, and 
completely. They sliuuld be given in sucti a way 
that the men knuw wfiat is to be done and when 
to do il. Depending on the job ui siluailon. you 
niay also have to tell thern how to do it, wliy it 
must be done m d pfutesstonal manner, and 
when the required action must be completed. 

Keep Yuui biaif liiforrnt.u 

Eveij t^i-^a juiblh aiiiii.. 1 ^ .... . i ..J 
ujj infc^rniatiej.n and u..J^.i^iahdJii^ it n .'flue 
relations should be based on the same pri i«^iple 
Kec p > i m L n ii 1 1 ui n » M u K ^ 1 1 1 il i c \ 
Understand the im parlance ot thcii v/cnk and 
the good will tu Ix: dciived Irum it loi tiu Nav \ 
and the t.-Mninand Jt they \id\^ lO work Kile wi 
du it^iHu ililiit^ ' i>Lit ol tht uidlnar>. make 
they know the jea.s hi v^h) Hut h 
h^ldlnn ail ijt).'lou3 pulnt boiiiC 

not icquiic c A planatioii^ 
Keep \:\ nnnd agaii^ 

atlalrS jobs .iis: cx.*.Jl> \i ^ n 
spends tww) >etifS wiitli.^ tiLLMit 



t Jj ct u 1 n .;t ^ 
{till igh ) uSt yfy 



SUBPAC Will hav^ tu aL>,uire 
and jcadjust a 



1 . 



, ..blie 

^ Ju ^ who 

kno wleU^" 
atKMit airLidf I 111 i^_s 
ifew billet ai MHI \N I A J()2 ^iiu H>^nd4 a 
luui of dul> in an Ajntiicun buiCes Kadlw/IV 
stdtioii 111 Al ,&k^ lil have a eitam .nnouni ul 
troubk dl tiisc in rilUng the .^liut^ ot an cdiiui ut 
'a e*_>nundn l iic^^ipuj>ci a^i a javal tjli AlatUjU 

All Jv)3 must tiave weilaiii La a^. 
.piahfic -iuoiib but tti.j qualn 1= atiuns nia> 
hmn adapted to difterent jobs and different 



billets. Take this into consideration in^direetirif 
your men in their assignments. Two men in the 
saiTie pay grade may have had such diverse 
careers and backgrounds that it would be unreal 
to expect identical results from them on any 
given job. 

I raining Your Staff 

As a sc'inoi JO iw wtidigc ot an ottiee, your 
ptaee in the Navy chain, of eonimand is where 
practical instruction takes place. Your position 
makes you the natural channel for giving the 
rn en new information , m e t h ods, and 
requu-ynient^. Yuui greater knowledge of the 
Navy, llie ship, and the skills uf your rating 
make you the natural teacher of the men under 
you. Moreover, your proximity to the men 
stiunid enable yuu to understand dieni, and, in 
iLniK to be Lindersluud t)y them 

I akr *jdvan|^ge uf every 0|)puilun!ty for 
Li aiinVig.r. If yoii'^pii^fSunally are unable^to conduct 
d training session, then make sure your raore 
exiienenced nien utjuduct the training. Have 
>oui vaiious service sLhoot graduates pass on 
their knowledge and skills to non graduates. 
Hnwuuragc and assist all of yuoi subordinates in 
tjbtainiiig yod .umt>Kjihg lalu tialinng mariuals, 
. u f I c h u ri J c n c e c O Li r se s and other 
snpplcmeiJtafy niateiial needed tmpruve their 
.^Isitls lui advancenieiii 

Supervisiotl can ran^e fi^nii dtniosl noUijecl 
, I V isk* i 1 ut Llie highly eA j)e* iciiucd elvise 
.^ii j'Ci V ir^iuii ioi tin. y uLing and niex jjericiued JC). 
1 )ui 11 o V e i su J w i % I jc 1 1 y Ou 1 mc 1 1 ai e udpable , 
ex[u_ M,.nue4.i jiid lidvw dc, jieJii^uatt d their 
dt)iUiy it w....i.i t>t 1 ..je»hhh tu supervibe thcni too 
closely Ifie) nijv resell t il and tbeir work may 

sUttc] 

Ml. ^liij ai ^ ..M.i.^ .Slid ine A p ci Id 1,1 eed, 

i. ,ev.;i iiCK.d wlo. suj^er .sioii until they ean 
dtvclop »he srUis a. id dbUity neeessary to du 
llie II jC)bs [)i.jp(jrf) Bl/i hciv 11 is not ^Q^^^cU'W; 
i,iueSLlkJii uf aUpcl d5 11 iS of tM^^ if 

yuui niCii have nevji dtiie a tCualJl typeofjub 

bctoie, It is Up iu yui, tu traiii them 

AlUd, :^ leiiienibci that llu ihurOughne^ ot a 
..ipletcd job dcpeii 1.5 uii tt.^ petty ^tflwcr in 
k iidige It ) tyu ai*= i.iin.iiig an uttiw.e the 
iwS[)On,.itn]ii> tu. an) ilnl^hed , lOUuet Is yuUrb, 
regardless ot \ liu Je^e the worK 
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If one of your men wntes a poor sior>% for 
exampi*, it is up to you to edit it or have it 
rewitten BEFORE it goes to the public affairs 
off^icer for approval and release. TTierc is no 
excuse for giving a sloppily written story to the 
PAO, then blaming your striker for any errors or 
blunders that are brought to your attention I( 
you continue passing 4he bULk in thisnianner, 
you will nut "only losu the respect and 
eunfidence ot the PACi \nn ut vour men as well 
Be ^ure. huwever, that in cJitn!^ and rcwntnig 
you train your juniors as w^ll as improve their 
written work. Unless yuii ^aii irnprovw then 
skills as well us the unmediutc fuoduct > uu will 
end up vJuin^ all the work >our.»tl( 



As with eritieisjn, there is an art in^giVipg 
praise and e n,couragement. Public 
(commendation is an excellent aid in developing 
man's morale, don't repeatedly pat a maji on 
t^ back fur doing his job. Never hesitcrte to 
thVnk or praise an individual in such a way that 
others know of the praiseworthy deed= If one of 
your subordinates makes a good suggestion or 
goes out ul his or her do a better job. 

give credit where it's due^^^^if the suggestion 
isii I very prjclicaL lut llicffiWidual kriuw you 
appreciate the thoLighl behind it Be wuurteous 
It) jiiniuis wvll as seiuurs Bear iri niind. of 
KnaTse lliat fu uvcrtji* pfuKe h to lessen Its 
s a 1 u c 



ijguldlcd iiUcriiailv l)V TMiiidu.d up:, liJii: 
prowedurt., ui v;ilK. iruuuLtiuns Ihc t'M) 
usually ^und\...iics Mich SOPs lull, wh, th^ 
euninui.dei diid Other staff officii s C>fUe 
published, the) a_Jc kilvci! wide Ji i.ti ibutit)ji 
Individual job descripkon. based un 

utiJ nidiifUilg data should f.c prci = ai.d aask 

fnaliiidliicd cvCiy liitiiii.wi .)l th^ [ otdk 

afidiis \ . (.jnipllatiuM of tin. thMiul 

a^tivjlj, . v-*f ih k uul jh<^uJJ b iii ,iL^ia^J bj 

you for \ ous os> n itrfc.cfit c uiid UI sc hy'y uid 
rclKf 



t \ . , 1 , . c , 

J d I t t .H i 1 

f*c i d it \\ . 



. *fcl . , L 

li biK , i>- 
dil Ij.JlViUu A iiL 

wtidt he did It. th 
unta^uiablc ienidii 5 jii ( f .[ 1,1. ^aKe , f ficing 
efUiL.d Vy, dLiiTl ^ai-A io s.ii ..hjIi/^. t Jiibie 
evciy tioie > cai k'h q.jjaiit^d viiiici^in 

fiiay . ,edlc 4 feuiii^ of L ^ dliiu .i.id w jii t)t: ih^ 

1^1 i tlw ing 

I I] e^ .11 w I. Ui. i .Hi . 1 1. i . 

/li.i puLitlJig ,,Hit tfii. ,1 ^as uiid. .iJUd u.A 

■dlso explajiihig it .,H^ f>e icinuJwd Id^ 

shows that youVe i. I ficlpfuj vUi.i, 

yuu «^iUlClZ-w dt dll iiidke SI ic I l^lit 



/(Uif/iuii.. } \ : i,itj^diiced )ou 1.. (hw 

niuis ^.i j.iO.,=, f)i*es ul u|!i.idl 
^i'.,esju*h,l d in o, By nuW v OU 

^fi.Mild \}< wuli awq^^aUiled wjch iht lui*nats 
prescribed hx the Aun ( nrrtsffundt'ni v SianLiul 

A r^nioi Jounidiisi ncwd^ skiJ] in conipusing 

, ^d V Of f espondeii^ ^- iij addlUou to his 
hMiJilali^^Ch l.jkiith \\ iluJi will the 

L^r^enlialh t.i nJ corrus^ uiideiRe i;oijpo>iiion 
^he i '\ ^joc^puiij. t v\i]J JcieJ i.^ d 

^>^d> of cunipositions whicfi you ina. be 
^\i^A u- picpaie U ) Nd j foiniai ^nd 

pubnt affair Jeiters. ( 2) iuiblu a ffdirs dnecuves 

l.daiid.id puidu dffdirs pl,y^u PA .liiiKAC:^ tu 

up.j.iUwM . pctldU^.ul^ bin C lb pJan^ 



4 J ^ i ii Id, 



' 1 ! i i 1 * . . , ^ 

U\K \ it if Pi 



^o .^po>. Ufl 
i 1 ■ s%*aj 1 1, 



> M } .ill. 



d <4) 



!• Wilt 
If 



i ^ Kii d 

id^ , lii iodi.d 



^ 1} tfilil^ Mi litt. d^ 1 1^* Jiul illdi wi fidvc 

^ 1 ifiiiJg: d. \ ij ill , aiij .,i KiJv 

pl'^teh . 4kc l;iicf .lute wi ..an\ yuUi plan 
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in^tnind wUI depend upon the length of the 
letter an^ your own methods of working. 

Letter Purpose 

Planning cannot begin without a clear 
purpose. Your first step is to be sure you 
understand exactly what the letter is intended to 
accomplish. Preparing a statement on the subject 
of the letter will help you clarify the purpose 
and furnish guidelines for what is needed and 
what should be omitted. 

It is possible for a letter tu deal with more 
than one subject, but usually this is not 
advisable unless the subjects arc very clusely 
related. A reply on one subject may be prepared 
in hours, whereas days or weeks may elapse 
before an appropriate answer can be made on 
another subject. If both que^iion^ are asked in 
the saine letter, confusiun is likeJy to result 
Furthermore, one department of the recipient 
comraand may prepare the reply on one subject 
and a different deparlnient on another. So, even 
though you have to write ^veral letters to the 
sarne comniand on the same day, it is ba^tter to 
du so than to cunjbine unreldted inattcrs Some 
COiiiniun purposes ut letters arc tc; 

act. 

• KeiiUk ^t tiiut lion i . tjK^.i 
d3 t .dinplcs K.i huw tu .wm1\ zc and plaa a UUi; 

F^iT instance, sA-hcn the purpose is tj lequc.^i 
suinething, >o»i muSt be ccrtam that tht request 
is definitely and ckarly stated. U^uaJly there 
alsu should Ic a siatement as to vvhy the icquest 
IS bcmg made .^id any additional explanation oi 
suggestiuns that are required ur appropriate. 



When a Navy form letter is written ip replyjo 
one that was received, the receipt is sorrietimes 
acknowledged, not orily by citing the letter as a 
reference but in the body of the reply. If a 
request has been made, the most important 
thmg in the reply is a clear statement as to 
whether the request is granted or denied. 
Further explanation, limitations, or suggestions 
should be included as appropriate. Long letters 
may need a aimmarizing statement as the final 
paragraph. 

Organizing the Letter 

The order m which the vanous par1s of the 
letter are arranged should be planned with the 
reader tn mind, A letter of request, for instance, 
may begin with the request itself, followed by 
an explanation of why the request is made. 
Sometimes, however, it may be clearer to the 
reader if the letter begins with a discussion of 
the situatioh and leads up to tha request. A'" 
letter of reply frequently begins by 
acknowledging the letter received. The 
impurtant thing is for you to. (J) see the body 
of the letter as a succession of units; (2) arrajige 
these units in what seems the most satisfactory 
urder, (3) corhplete each unit befure: moving on 
to the next; and (4) maintain continuity by 
piuviding transition fro^ one^ifiit to another. 

In letters of av&rage length, each impoftant 
unit riiay^be one paragrapii, although there is no 
luk about this Fur ex«mplej an cxplanaUon of 
iwasons why soniething^^hould be done in ay take 
iiiwre than one paragraph Some Icttcis on the, 
other hand rnay be so simple thai one paiagraph 
Is enough tor the entire body. Ju&t as each letter 
ha-s a subjvct. so each paiagraph w.overs a topic or 
3ubtv4MC Each para^aph has its own order 
stiu suture sO that one idea leads naturally to 
aiu^iher Hiid uiie paiagiaph leads tu another, 

K !i4iK c Of VV 

aid good .yh Iht \ SI WOi iS -4fi- thos^ that 
d» ; precise ii\ UK nini^ suite^^o th intc ided 
itdJei, an 1 inoW. ^iiiiplC^ had JireL I as 
pusslblc 

Wuiiib . .1,^^ Uk .i.jiK U!€.is in 

ial ways Out; ul the .uust ^bv^ous is whoice 
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sound or look 
read, -'He wm 

9. 



;ftii^on: . ."?^ It probably 



a 

■ .would ^n%tte/'in Jhe first place siniply 
to hav^ ^d, ;'He was told of the situation. 
but in any evt^ht. the writer should have known 
that to tell is to APPRISH, and to APPRAISH 
means to evaluate. 

Can you always choose rightly between the 
following: alTect, effect, eminent, immineiit, 
counsel, council, consul; adapt, adopt: prnicipal. 
principle, capirol, capitar^ You may think of 
some of these as spelling problems, but they also 
involve knowledge of meanings. If^ you have 
trouble with any ut thenu yuu shuuld cunsult 
the dictionary As you become better 
acquainted witli Hieanings you will find way^ 
of remembering rheni, like tt^ fulluwing fgr 
principal and pruKipIc 



M All ) 



PRINC IPAI 
ONh 

I lie f>fl''v !pa 1 C^i the ,th.,nM 

Payment of principal and ijuuiw^l 
PiiiKipdl jiiJ dlternutc appomtmenL 

ti> the Naval Acadehiy 
1 he pritn^ipah in tfie pUy h^^^ th. 

1 1 lUl II 1 t.jk\^ 



tii ^ f irih^ jpdl 
I f w live"?* ^i>itJir\^ fi5tn 

n 



Lrit rpie^ 

til J^iu^>efaC\ 



i.ii Jcf :>t4$/id.'* 11 ill prfnwi|)l^= 



t ail 4. 

ihi5 kit] A 
s^fiiit i ijiic.** OI \u i, 



i spell It ^'pifiu ^iM 
l^'l I \ nl spcil li 

f.>u L I wdi > kA 
f i I ! I la \ = tc , 



Tin^ ^ L-. 
e^tablishii^ a 



"The supply ofYicer procured the boiler parts/V 
SECURE is often wrOngly usei ®s|ead of 
OBTAIN or PROCURE, Its specialized. Navy 
use, meaning to fasten something dowq or Fnake 
it tirm^ is the correct clue to its general meaning. 
When you say ^Tle secured it," meaniftg. he 
ubtained ""it, you are implying that he |ot rt^ 
againslE competition and then held on to it 
tirmly or pinned it down in some fashion. 4f that 
isn't what you mean, better use OBTAINED. 

Although yuu might say lhat 4; Navynian's 
BILLET is hib JOB. you cannot correctly use the 
word BILLET in every instance where you 
would use JOB. WhUe FEWER and LESS seem 
much alike m meanmg^ FEWER describes 
number, and LESS described quantity; ''fewer 
AWOL CaSe^'\ ship drawing less water." 

In thuusing wurds. always keep in mind the 
pL-i3uii iui whuiii the letter ls intended For 
exanipk, when prei^aring a leltci lu a cunuiiand 
seniur to yours, '*Your attentiuii is invited'' is 
, used rather than ' Attentiun is directed", and "it 
wiJ! \w a^pfeuatcd if. , . uan be maintained" is 
used msffad of shall be maintamed." 

A dlieeilvc add leased tu all hands r^ wiituu 
lii language all wan undcistand. 1 hib does nut 
ineaii that uidy unes>llabie wurds 
)biit^t J%^s nieari thut the wurds Jiosen 
Mieaninguii U) hunds Huw wuuld 
to read a notice that began hke this: 




1 1*^1 J 



lieduic tlu ^y>i]\iU_^nd\li^ 

ail altenipt^ta ^iflluiate 

..nde^vuring tc^ ascertain the 
u! thuse pL/sonnel 'Wlui arc 
ejiLULiM ii dillieuliy 



... .ning ti e 
liiij thai 
inoiiitj I an 
SECURL 
general I 
specific 

thj OUgh Uttk, Lil 
SUpjdy \ .vJL-tdun 



1 ■ (. a i.. i. ii J a NiiniJai III 
^* liiiU itn ^ wiIIl, u^uaily will 

SK lb r.is ^>hip^^hw tj^tLci ihdn 

UBfAp, VHxk [IHt and 

iui ,4nip*lc (JbiAlN iS the ,iuic 

PHtKTi^h h.N in th.- ) a 

aaCIuii uf ubi.dinug iiiaiciial 
whaii.icl and t^y p})iL>^L.d 
a'^Ua|j> ioi el^e as 



Aj i ll , 
. ini till L 
iula Ie:Q aiid 1 

ur subiuph 
uttklal leiL. 



)h 



Oie iJeas \i COn U 

. t aiidiigcu to devtlu^i it 
ihc general sijbjc^i 



biii^ ,. tupie 
In Hj.Mjci n 



ill 



uilthig. the Lcndcii^,i luwdid 

shult paidgldi hS ful ilu sake uf feddaUHll> Ihis 

ic^uiies nut ooly that all Uniiecessa^^y vei biage 
be pared av^ay but also thai the subjev I matter 
be vwi) CaJcruliy ui^dnized aiij subdivided 



nil. IwPU 3LNIL1KE A 
^giaph Is ficq..jnlly nidde Jn.>i 
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introduced *by i TOPIC SENTENGff. Such a 
, sintence m^kes a lepeml statehiant that is 
developed in p-eater dettdl in the remainder of 
the parapaph. Below ^ an example adapted 
from a Navy publication, ti^ 

* Military officers as a class deal In the 
arena of internationar law and 
international relations more than any 
govemmental goup with the exception 
of State Departmeht personnel. Our 
commartflers bn fbreign soil do so daily. 
The Commander in Korea is operating 
under an international organisation, the 
United Nations, carryijig out or 
enforcing an armistice or tt^uce. If he is 
unfamUiar with its provisions, its 
implications, and its legal significance in 
the international community, he will be 
hard pressed to fulfill the responsibilities 
placed upon his shoulders. The 
commander in Berlin must know the 
terms of the agreement under which he 
is garrisoned in Berlin, where the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization fits into 
the scheme of things, how far he can go 
and stay within the apeement, how far 
he may permit the East Germans to go 
before they violate the terms of the 
aOTement, and the legal implications of 
eich of these situations. The commander 
at Guantanamo Bay^ Cuba, must know 
the terms of the two (teaties and the 
lease agreement between the U.S. and 
Cuba which govern our rights to the 
Naval Base at Guantanamo in order not 
to give Castro any basis for canceling 
these apeements. The commanding 
officer of any navaJ activity stationed in 
a foreign cound'y must be familiar with 
the apeements under which he is 
operating; e.g., bd^e rights and Status ol 
Forces Apeements. These are all matters 
of international law and international 
relations. It is imperatrve that the 
commander understand his positiuii in 
the international scheme 

A tuplw ^lltCliCe need fiMl. btauU 

be^nning of a paragraph , in lact, it i^ po^^^ibi. to 
have ^ well written paragraph with a topic 



sentence in the middle or at the end. In |^al 
correspondence, the topic '|^ntence in the 
middle of the paragraph is less likely to be/us^. 
If placed at the end, it becomes a summm'y, a 
very useful device for pulling the paragraph 
together and leaving a strong final effect. The 
sijmmary at the end of a paragraph is not used 
extensively, however, in naval letters and 
directtves. A summary paragraph for an entire 
letter is sometimes appropriate. 

.ORDER ^ OF SENTENCES. weU 
o^anized paragraph has its various ideas 
irT^oduced in an orderly sequence. This 
sequence may be place order, chronological 
order, logical order, or order of emphasis. The 
purpose of all is the same— to lead the reader 
along the path you wish him to take with a 
minimum, of backtracking or skipping aboutj 
and thereby to leave a clearer, stronger 
iinpresSion in his rnind. 

• Pl.ACB OKDhK IS Ubcd fur descriptiuub 
The following description is adapted from the 
report of a ^shipboard accideiit: 

During pic para tiuiis fui Uansfer 
ui tuel, seven sections ut 2 1/2-iiich hose 
were cunjiected and ringed between a 
Navy cargo ship and a fuel oiJ barge. The 
hose passed through a hold uf the slup iii 
which there were several light fixtures of 
the type designed tur use with giubes 
djid guards. Tfie glube and guaiJ were 
inissmg iroiw unw light fixture, so that 
the light bulb was unprotected. One nian 
was statiuried in the hold and anuthcr 
nian stood uutbide at a hatch that 
opened inlu it 

NOUi^t. tiiat th*. .11- » Wilh Uic i%^lu^ 

1 the hose betw.eii th.: two ships Then he 
Lai, ^s inside the hold u! the gargo ^hip and 
pictuies the situati%.n th^re Finally, he giv^s us 
the pusitiofls of the two iiicii hivulved in ihe 
accident. 

• liwXt twf . a.ra^idpii^ -i u*^ iv|.wn 
iii.,.L.Le rHRONOL GICAL ORPRR, hich is 
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the order ilsed 'for narrating events and for 
explaining steps in a process: 

Upon signal to commenae the 
transfer of fuel, a pump was started on 
the barge, and pressure was applied 
within the hose. A section of hose in the 
cargo hold ruptured; the hose whipped 
with great force, struck, and broke the 
unprotected light bulb. 

Arcing frorn the fllainent of the 
broken bulb ignited combustible vapor 
and caused a flash fire whichj although 
extinguished within a short time, 
severely burned both men. The man who 
was stationed inside the hatch died 
approximately three weeks later. 

incidcntaUy , note the aniauiit uf ^uiii.i>.te 
detaU jn both the description and the iiarrative. 
This is a condensed report. The original 
probdbly hdd luuch niure detail, suth as the 
names and numbers uf the %^lps, the numbei uf 
the hold, and the names and rates of the men = 

Below is anoltier example of chruiiulugit^l 
uider adapted trurii a Navy directive In this 
case, we have the order in which steps aLc to be 
pcrtOiincd III a piucedure. 

A atkvtion boaid i^wuvencu ii*^ 
(liief of Naval Persuiinel cunsiders the 
applied lions of fuiiy qualified NESfcF 
candidates in Januaiy ojid February 
rhusc cdnJid^tes detcnnnKj by thw 
buard lo be best qualified arc dcaigh^ted 
provisionaliy selected candidates. The 
names of candidates thus pruvisioiially 
seleeted are published by a BuPerb 
Notice 1510 in March. Provi&iunally 
selected candidate^ foi NESEP will be 
further screened aflei selectiun, and 
prior to being Oidered lo the suuuner 
preparatury session, by i.articipaliun in a 
furrn ut the Schulastie Aptitude fest 
(SAT) of the Cuilege Enti ante 
Exaininauon Boaids. This test wiJl be 
forwarded to each candidate's command 
tur adnHnistiatiun and wilJ delerniijic 
th.e candidate's jdnuaAibiluy to a 
college Ui university rho»c y^Uu 



fail to^^^alify on the SAT will have their 
stat^^^'^y provisionally , selectfed 
cand^H^^^rminated. 

When there "^re many steps, it is often 
desirable, in naval correspondence, to present 
these in tabulated form rather than in a solid 
paragraph. Usually, then, they are designated by 
letters or numbers as appropriate, 

• Because ot the modern emphasis on 
short paragraphs it is sometimes necessary to 
quote several paragraphs in order to see how a 
unit of subject matter is organized. This is the 
ca^ in the example below, in 'which ideas are 
arranged in LOGICAL ORDER, leading to a 
conclusion in the final paragraph: 

l^t us look at the size of the Navy 
busijie^a m Aiiagenient job. You have all, 
no duubi, thumbed through a mail order 
catalog and have been impressed with 
the number of items available. You can 
buy tools, wlothes, toys, drugs, 
stationery, and all sorts of household 
appliances arid general sur>plies. Actually 
the largest catalog carries around 
100,1)00 different articles. 

Let us compare this 1U0,UUU with 
lUc range of iterTis required by the Navy, 
In our catalogs we carry some 1 ,200,000 
iteiiis niuie than 10 tiines as inany as 
you will find in me largest commercial 
catalog The Naval Supply System carries 
everythmg tium missile parts to brdoms, 
from electiunie parts tu putatues, fruju 
uiiifornis to nicUiciiies 

We issue more ihdn 20,UUO,000 
nciiib each year. To meet thwse demands 
the Navy alone earj les an inventory of 
diound $3 1/2 billion 

In uthei wurds l^ithin the tuial 
awiw-nsc supply opeiations, the Navy 
pujtiuri alone is big business Measured 
in temi^ ut doilais ii is twice as large as 
the entije (icueial Moiuis industnal 
complex 

^s h,jw tacts can be dd^an;eJ tu iUpp<oi i a * 
^tlu^ion In ihiS case, ihc vunelusion that the 
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Navy Supply System is big business is su^pprted 
by evi^nce of (V) the rangi of items carTiid, (2) 
the vohime of supplies is^ed, and (3) the size of 
Ac inventory* This is also a good example of the 
use of comparison (Navy Supply campared to a 
commercial mail OTder ^talpg) to help the 
reader visualize the facts offered. Emphasis is 
heightened 'm ^agwph 3, by contrast presented 
- in pe mft i l stniotwis. 1^ find pari^aph 
illustrates the summing up and a statement of 
ihe conclusion drawn from the evidence. 

Si 

• Tmie-honored jules of rhetoric have 
established that for emphasis an item should 
stand first or last. This harbeen repaded as true 
whether one. is speaking of the sentence, *the 
para^ph, or the piece of writing as a whole. 
When we tWnk of ORDER^OF l^HASIS we 
have this principle in mind. Whether the items 
placed first and last are cemembergd^ longest is 
open to some question, but cfrtainly, the 
placing of anything, either at the beginning or at 
the end, gives it emphasis at the mpment. Which 
of the two 'positions will pve the greater 
emphasis depends upon the individual situation. 
In newswritingj as you well know, the lead 
^para^ph is the most impprtant because people 
want the news quickly and often do not read 
tlirou^ to the end of the story. ^3tors need a 
strong^ bepnninf and a sfrong^ 
important thing is .that the 
remember that po.sition is a devicj 
emphasis and he should conscious 




iding. The 
ter ihotHd 
for pining 
use it. 



WRITING THE PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS LETTER 

* _ 

•The comBOsitiQ&' of a public affairs letter 
(prepajed in the business letter format discussed 
in JCLSd2) is an area where you Have no gauge 
or formula to^yidp you. Every letter differs 
with the situation. However, there are some 
important pointers lo remamter. 

Try to visualize the public affairs letter as a 
news story, aijd get ri^< to the point. Tell the 
reader what he wants to know simply and 
clearly* As Ln a news story, the information most 
important to the Veader should go into your 

Actually, the biggiest' battle is to get away 
from some of the bad^letter habits picked up in 



^e belief fhey are "busine»Iike"-habits Iflie 



lese four: 



Lengthy and 
acknowledgements. 



u n n f c e ssary 




The person whose letter you are answeri^ 
knows wha^r he wrote. And he knows when he 
wrol^ it. Too ^ften. wt -waste 'tiiAg mth long 
inU'Oductions like thk: 

*'TUi wfll^ leknowledge receipt of 
Ijter^f 15 $lay 1 976 in which you 
tne yvices of a band| c^or - 
id m»iing unit Jo appearnn , 
Id^h o^ily pii^di^n Hot Rock/ 
Tenne^e, and offering to remibym the 
Navy for tbe cost of transpoftatilSi and 
biUetingr ^ / ■ r ^ 

What does the reader kndHp far? Nothing. 
He wants to know, "Am I gettiH| the band?'* ' 

The above acknowledgement might be 
rewritten like t^is: * , ' 

"Thank you for your letter of May 
15th. Your interest in ^having Navy 
' participation in your July 4th i^ide is . 
certainly appreciated by this command. 
At present, we foresee no problems in 
fulfilling your reque^ 

'*nBrther details will be. . 

• Needless words and information. 

Blue*pfepcil your letters just as you would a 
news release. Cut out unnecessary words and 
phrases. Stay away from words and phrases that 
hedge; they make you ^ look as though .you're 
uncertain or unwUlingho commit yourself. Some 
members^ of this group: **Seemingly,"/ "it 
appears,** *'seem to indicate^" "in general," **as a 
usual case/" "it is consi^eredp** These are bad* 
They clutter up your l^d^* What's worse, they 
often raise needless doulBf in the reader's mind. 



• Long, tomplex words and sentences. 

f 

The purpose of letters, like news stories, is 
to- inform, not to impress w educate. So um 
short, simple sentences* Write the way you talk. 
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•*utilize.'* 



not munerate,** ' "use** not 



• Im^rsonal spproich. 

Wiy write "it is undirstood" when you 
mean "I understand?" You don't talk that way. 
Why writi. that way? Strive for the 
canmMtional touch. Uf^yw u^e in the habit of 
using contractions^^h d'*iwe*Jl*' and *Vou're/* 
use them, but spag^y. ^^^nal pronouns, 
e^e^Uy "you*'; it int^iti-your reader more 
thanj^ other. Try to slant your letter lo tell 
the ^ader what advantage he gains, not what 
you want. 

The "Letten to the Editor" mcti6^f All 
Hands offers some good examplei of th^Spe of 
letters you may be called upon to preps^n^ake 
this one for example: * 

- "Sir. During Worid War II, more ' 
^ecifically from 1942 to 1945, I served 
on board the survey ship l/SS BowditcH 
(AG 30, Tm curious as to whatever 
became of her. Would you trace down 
her history and enli^ten me? 
/ W,R. Watkins, Greensborb, N. C 



.4// Hands' r^ly:-^"Our W 
you Cor your suggestion. 



lo 



*^Typical of the Navy survey 
Bowditch had a well traveled career 
which bfega:n in Denmark in lf22 asShe 
pas^nger ship Santa Inez. 

"^chased by the U.S. Navy 1 1 
y«rs Jater/ *she was renamed after 
Nftoaniel Bowditch, the noted '19th 
cenfury astronomer and navigator, and 
Placed into cdmmission on 1 July 1 940. 

^ "fn^m^onths preceding ^ot^^W^ 
. 11^ Bowditchr mBde feedetic ^nf^ in 
Little Macentia Bay, Newfoundl^d; 
' B^iuda; the Balfemas; Jlmaiw^Cuba; 
/| iiahrHaitir In January 1942, she stemmed 
frdni h^lhokie Dort, Norf^k, to mtfk&% 
surveys Waitrs between iPanama art^ 
, Colombia, n^ the Galapagos IslaiWs, 
and off Cocos Islands, Costa Rica. 



4* 



**A ye^ later/ after a1|Hlf 
Bowditch retdm^ S€^b 



to 



furtter sprvey areas m 'the Qr^be^, 
along Nhaina; CoroMbitiV^ and the 
Eouador coast : 

**fhe was aligned to the Pacifle 
Fleet Service Force on* 6 Januaiy 1944 
in her initial wa^up capacity and served 
as a ain^iTshlp dunng the favasidn of 
Kwgildn and Ktoro Atolls from 4 
PebTOao^ to 2 Aifil *1944. Then she 
assisted in the occupation Saipan 
from 22 July to 4 October that same 
yea* before pwticipating in the capture 
of Okinawa from 18 Aprt to 2 
September 1945. During this siege she 
rescued suivivors of battle-damaged USS 
Montg^ery (DM 17) and patrol craft 

PC ism 

'Bowditch remained in Oldnawan 
waters until e^ly Novem^r 1945 when 
die returned to the tf.S, and San 
ftanciscd, defclc^ out with three battle 
stai3 earned for her WW II service. But, 
within three months^ she was ^ain 




id-PactfJfc to begin 
iround the Bikini^ 
for Operafion 
atdmic 



steaming toward 
preliminary survi 
AtolK in pre 
Crossroads, 
tests/ 

. - "After 'the tests, she THttinued 

airveying ffikml until OctobeiPhen she 
returned to the " Golden Qate city. 
Bowditch left Cjilifomiij for Norfolk the 
next month a^ was decommissioned 
there on 22 January 1947, and dispose 
^ of ori' 9 June 1 948.-Ed," 

• PREPARING DIRECT^S % 



0i 



The format of t^fbtUc affairs-^irictive is 
basicaUy the same as j^official Nav>ndir^tives 
tinsmictions, notices, operation orders, etc.)J 

Ti^tt 3-3 thrc^gh 3-7 present the standbd 
format ^5r directivbs, is&£d in the Navy 
Directivei System. ^1 ' 

The QjmmMid PA Plan ^ 

The first type of public^aff|kirs directive with 
which you should becomr' familiar is "the 
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standard operating procedure (SOP) or 
administrativf faistruction, which is used to 
mikf cejtain instructions routine, thus reducing 
the nuiflfcerj length, , and complexity of later 
directives. ^ 

Each ' command develops appropriate* and 
effective SOPs based on applicabie portions of 
puUiihtd procadufis ^ Mgher authority, the 
dedis| of the officer in command, and the 
habitual procedures which have been developed 
through experience. ^ . 

SOPs ^owld be sufficiently complete and 
detailed tcPadvise fiew men and new units of 
joutine practices. The necessary amount of 
detol depends upon the state of fraining, the 
complexity of the instructions, the size of th4 
coipmand, and other variables. ^ 

Staff sections, divisions,, or departments 
Qften find it expedient to establish the^ own 
SOPs for the, operation of thSir own departments, 
ai^ for the guidance of tfteir own personnel in 
routine matters. Some examples normally found 
in public affairs off ices are those* v^iich 0vern 
fekase of information on acci^nis {see Chapter 
6), handling of visitors,' operaOTfl^f a speaker's 
bureau (Chapter Si ; mobilizadon-day (war 
efnergency), , and coverage f of parades and 
cerifmpnies* . ' * * , 

Public affairs plans vary amqng diifferent ^ 
gomm|rids, and may differ according to ttitir 




Public 



plan for k fleet, force, or squadron % 
opeimtion or exercise is i^ued In the form of an ^ 
overall operation order (OpOrt). TTie document 
pertains to the entire organization and operation 
of its forces. Attached to the "basic plan'* or 
OpOrd are adfi^nal sectioiis caUed annexes. 

An annex deals with only- one aspect of an . 
opWalion; ej.' intelligence, qpMnunications, 
'public affairs. The puipoii of jj^^^^^J^^^^ep 
the body of the plan^ 



A puolic affa^ 
training and contin; 
operational ^Mers. 
not limited to: 




ir all 
^bpriate 
inex includes,, but is 



• Delegation 6f respoyisibility for the 
release of iitformation ^and tha general cqndudl 
of public affaks* 

^ • Scope af pictorial and written coverage 
desired- • . 

and specific wisl^ctions 
policy governing information activities/ 



*Gjneral 



on 



rt 



• Specific rnstructions on such fnatter§*€S 
briefing news^edia representatives; news rele^e 
^"fohnat; still mdtion pj^^i^ocum^nt^ion 

|ipt^' and ^elevisi 



purposes. The format illusfrated in Appttldix I to ^ ^ ^^a^^ ne^^s photop-a^hy; .^^^ 
not an iron-bound formula. The para^aph ^ jW^n|ernents;ai>forrtation 
headinp, content, and sequence can be chafnged^ jol0 ^iflformation efforts; and\ critiques or 



some pafagraphs_Qmitted or included in annexes, 
or^ddition^4l^^|raphs added. Plans Me written 
to accompinh an objective. *They shoffld not be 
regarded as a form to be filled out, whether 
applicable or not. On the otlfer hand, mos| 
planning formats have been standayrdlzad 
thrdugl^use by mwiy people for many yearg.B 
foUoWing the^e formats intelligently, thought! 

be ^orpnized logically and, the d^u^ 
bejDomes easier for. the experienced ^^r to 
understand r^dily. The body of any*j^^ is 
divide^ into several major sections or parapaphs 
which might include: purpose, background, 
objectives, ^ methodoipgy, task organization, 
policy, re^ponsibilitids and tasks, and execution. 
The order of presenting the various paragraphs 
may vary from plan tq plan, 
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m#s bf the operation. 



ppen^ix H of this manual contains 
exartiple of a public jif fairs anne^ to*lfe..O^ 
forTa major fleet CKercige. ; , 
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This type ^f pftlic affairs plan 
promulgated as a h^tice, establishing and 
into operation bf a comnnand info 
bureau to coordinate and cover inh 
activity of special events and q 
^drations. Appendix III of this manu 
^acriple of a CIB plan for a special event 
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Ag advfrsa incideftt plan is u^aUy in^uded 
:v im.^#^iidix tp each public ^airs plan. The 
f^^^^^fy^ MvOTp incident plan is to ^ecify 
J^^P^I^^^m and format for the ralea^ of 
inf^^l^^ll&pncarriing CMualties, injuriis, and 
accidifp^ m diiaitars. Appandix V of thfa 
mftmiar^er exarnpla of an adr^w fncident 



POBUC AFFAIRS Studies 

t * ' . fc 

Public affairs sti^ias play an importaht rola 
^ in tha managamant of a PAO, Sfudles of thte 
type ranga from prapartag cost 'astimatai for 
complete ^oduction, and' dirtributlon of a. ship 
or station aawspaper to a dbmptehansh^e ca» 




inv^BS^g a major accident or disaster 
A/ seni<^ J(^^, jhould ba abla 10 prep^av a 
copimuhity, %i^ations stody with racom- 
mwdatio^i'^ to impfova^eak araas. # ' 

PA ifitu^B are r^aiich projacte^ noAially 
undertikan to deValo^ information of| -a sublet 
'\ or to lol^ a prbblem, and they ilhwn 
appropriate coficlusibns ahd recommendations. 
* — - / ^ ' ' " ^ 

^ Whe^ preparing a study for your^pCTior, 
ytftu must /gather aU available information 
relative' to t^e problem, separate facts ftdrp 
opinions, conduct an objective analysis and 
evaluation .of the situation, and:4etermine%ie 
best solution the problem, * ' 

' The study should be objeclive" Concisions 
should be drawn from careful ind metlmdifial 
analysis of advanlages and disadvantages of the 
i&mjus alternate solutions after a thorough 
gemination of all pertinent facts. 

The study should discuss only one subject. 

Hie subject of the study should be examined 
fromVeiV poinKof View, md all aspegts should* 

^w jnalyzed in/a logical sequence v^ch wij 
permit ^e superior to Vfollow the line of 
r^soning, Thr'more lignificant parts of the 
Study •should be emphasfeed through careful ^ 
Choice df language and length of presentation* 

^ The* body of the study, excluiiVe of the 
enolosures, normally sh^ld be no longer than 
♦the .pi^iv^ent^ ^f tWAe (preferably 



single'^iced, typewiittan' pi^as, Tht body of 
the study contains only tha six basic alaments of 
the study: 

. . . • - 

• PROBLEM n 

• ASSUMPTION(S) / 

• FACTS BEARING ON TrtEP^ 

• discussion'' 

• conclusion(s) 

• RECQAmENDA^ON(S) 

Enclosurass mchiding attema^ opmions 
(noncpnattmn^s),,. anJ emsiderituons fr6rt> 
nonconcM^andeSs are ^ditionat elements that 
are often found in the studyj btit Uify d^a not. 
part of the ^ody. TTiey are usid as tihe riature, 
the* complexity, and the conclusions, of • tha 
study H^affartt. ^ ^ v^. ■ . 



^ Thf Problem^ ' ^ > r ^ 

Tliis is §L concisa stotement of frhat is to be, 
accomplished. It is not worded as a question, 
^^^thfer, it is stoted in the form of a t^kind.as 
' an infinitive , ptose. For example/ "^^To 
Atermine the ■practicability of, to develop 
nmfi«afi^e^ for, to mpke recommendations 



pro^ 
re 



j^umpdons 



two) 

9 



Frequently t in spite of your -best effcfrti 
researching a aibject^ you wUl find tha^t gaps 
.exist in the facturt information required to 
maRe the study possible. When thfa occilrs, ybu 
, consider Jfiose conditions ^hich must be /met if 
th|^ reasoning of the study is to have Yalidity, 
TOe^ conditions are then stated positively m 
asmjmptfons, Assum^ttsni deterniirte the limif 
within which the problefflr wiU be solved. - 

Three'Tcommon fauRs that mexpegenced . 
study |vrit|;s frequently have in regard, to 
assumptions ^re: (1) they u^ too many, (2^ 
they confuse them vfjth the facts beaAig onijie 
problem, apd (3) they fry" to yse tfiem as 
crutches or as shortcuts, / 
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; PouT jrules to follow in, f regard to 
' iMUmptions are as follows: \, * ' " 

• Make assumptions/ only when they are 
ibsolutaly ixfcissary to bridge pps in essential 
iFifDrrnatipn' that cannot be obtained after 
dfligeiit research. 

r • Bi ^frtairi the anumptions are realistic 
ini not mere platitudes or wishful, thfrrkihg. 

^ * _ * _ 

• Stat^ assumptions positively, using tht 

word "wnlL** For example, "The status quo will 
'inaintalncd tn Southeast Asia for the ne^ct 
tMTO ytirs,** *Thc existence of the H-bomb and 
iCBNf s v\d]I not prevent the outbreak of small 
wars and loc^Icoiiflicts*" ' 



. discussion, Your case rests on how lucidly you 

' ' have written it; ' " 
* In the discussion the author .thoroughly 
explores possibI| iolutions to the problem in the 

* light of the assumptions and the facts bearing on 

. the ^oblent. ' TTie' length Of the-"^ discussion 
depends upon jhe nature df the problem and the 
needs and desires of the comnriind.. 

When a study wats a complex subject 
requiriiig an extefTsive^discussion, a digest of the 

^ discussion will be presented in the body of the 

' study and the cdmpfete^ discussion will be 
subjnitted as an encloiire, The digesti, should 
meiition briefly fevery important solution you 
tested. It should explain why you rejected the' 
ones you did and why you accepted the one you 

, did. ^ . 



^ Ask 3'ourself if your conclusions would Coriclusiofts 
be valid if one of the assumptions did not hold. 
If yes, then eliminate the assumpHon; it is not a ' 
reqiiLPenient that must b4 met. 



^ « — ..^ — 

reqiiLpenient tjiat must b4 met 

f$k€tB Bmnngon the 
Prcblem . ^ 



In listing the facts^ make certain that facts 
are stated and only those facts which have 
a direct bearing. They must be indisputable-not 
opinions^ speculations, conjectures, probable 
eventualities* or conclusions. The facts should 
be brief and an'anged in a sequence which lends 
itself to logical development'' in the discussion 
which f^Uosvs, Definitions essential for proper 
treatment or the subject are also listed in this 
paragrapH A^an aid in limiting the length of the 
study ^ most of the detailed facts can be placed 
in enclosures to the study and only b summary 
placed in the body. , 

The most common error\is to include 
obvious conclusions in this pa^^aph. Check 
any state itierit before you plac^^t arTiong the 
facts, Reriiennber, improper wor^i^i might make - 
the statertient a conclusion. 

Discussion 

Since your conclusions and 
reccmiTiendat ions are based on the discussion, it 
is obvious iH'di the heart of the study is the 



The next paragraph Of the study consists of 
itatements of the remits derived frOTi a 
reasoned judgment of the effects ^and 
implications of the^ Essential ^ facts* . The 
concluflons a^e actually a brief staternant of the 
bSst solution of tne problem^ New material, 
argumentation, and alternate Jines of action are 
precluded from this sectiori, The solution must 
meet the tests of sultabiiity, feasibility, and 
acceptability. 

Recominendations . * 

Th|. final paragraph of the study consists of 
a complete, concise, and clear-cut statement of 
the action required to put Lnto effect the 
solution that has been retched. 

Encloair^. ^ 

Each enclosure should be clearly identified 
by a subiect-matter otitic and by an enclosure 
number. If there are many enclosures, index tabs 
and a tabulation of contents are helpfuL 

The discussion section of the study Is the 
one most likely to be provided with supporting 
enclosures. The discusiion that appears in the 
body of the study is usually restricted to about 
one single-spaced typevvritten page, yet the' 
thorough exploration of a complex problem 
usually requires much more space and is 
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submitted Si an fenclosure/ pharts,. 

^ cornputations, dia^rns, plans, concepts, and 

discusslpnt of social topics rtay alio Appear is 

separateYfn^loiuris ^ppw?rting the dlscuisirfn 

scetion. ' ^ ' , 

> ^- ' . ' , * . 

Enclosures may be further hrokendoVvn into 

annexes, appendices, and tabs/It ft preferable to, 

number- thfi- enclosures mtti arable" ntimerals, 

^anrtexei with capitel letters and appendices With 

Ronvan flumerals. For exaniple: Enclosure (1), 

Annex A, Appendix I, tab A. #' 

The foUowing chapter of this manual 
cdntains guidance on the preparation of 
community relations surveys or studfei. It also 
discusses the preparation of an analysis of local 
comrtiunity organizations and associatians/ 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
REPORTS . 

V 

AH public affairs offices*ara required by PA 
Riegs, to make periodic reports on matters 
interest Some reports go to the fleet, force, 
district, or type cftmmander. Others are requffid ' 
by CHINFO. TTiere a>e a few reports ichedu^d 
' monthly, quarterly, semiannually, and annually, 
Most special events require some type of report, 
^en if it*s only for the command's records. 

PA Regs provides a checklist of reports 
^ related to public affairs matters and includes 
sample forms and descriptions. 



PERSONAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

A senior JO iri the public affairs field 
probably meets a greater ytety of people in his 
work than any othijr individual in any other rate 
in the Navy. In a way, peo^ are your business. 
Everything you do is dfsigned'to promote better 
understanding between people— both in the 
and outside the Navy. 



It -is obvious that i^you can't get along with 
people, you will have a difficult-if not 
impossible-job on your hands. You can't very 
well promote better understanding between 
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• ^ople if yau^ajitaganize thgm with bncalled for 

J Jiiionsl opiniohs and thoughtla^ actions. 
- The exact fonnula, for peiionll public 
jelatjioni ^arinot be blue-printed r^ou shwld 
ieam to exercise. | little ielf^onfrol and 

^common sense when dealm| with your men or^ 
\vith tfle publlG, There is nothiiig ^drse ton^ 
petfy officer who airs his gripes arid petlM 
grievences h front of hm men or who acts as 
though it wfere a treat effort to jdevcrte,a little of 

"^hls tlmi to help solnebody with a problem. 

Artiong the most common mistakes you can 
make in-3ealiri| with other people ^e these; ^ 

• Attempting to set up your own"* standards 
, ^ of right and wrong. ^ 



to ^ measure 
others by your own. 



the enjoyment 



•'^ Expecting u 
world. 




nnlty of opinions In the 



• Failing to make allowaiicas for the^ 
experience or inexperience of others, 

• Endeavoring to^ mold all flisposftions 

^ alike. ^ 

• Refusing to yield on unimportant Wfles, 

• Worrying youmelf and othen tffifeut 
things that can't be remedied. 

• Failing ^to help others whereverp 
however, and whenever you can. 

• . Believing only what your finite mind carf 

grasp. 

- • Not making allowaflces for the^^tringths 
^ or weaknesses of others. 

These 10 mistakes are a negative guide to 
positive conduct If you can learn fo recognize 
the faults in your^ personality and make an . 
honest effort to overcome theni, youVill find; 
that it becomes a lot easier to get along with 
people. If you can get people to likr you instead 
of merely tolerating you. bacauie of your 
position or rating, you wiU^^Bso firid that your] 
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job in N^vy public affairs will becoma much 
easier. \. . 

**There is no mort valu^le . 
/iuba^diiiate," one of our natlpn*s great 
/ leadars once said, "than the maji to 
whoni you can give a piece of work and , > 
then forget it, in the confident 
expectation that the next time It is 
brought to your attentionj it will cOTie / 
in the form of a report that the thing has 
been done. When the self-reliant quality 
is joined with profeiaonal ability , 
ioyaltyj and common len^, the result Is 
a man whom you can trust." 

Although there are many qualitiei a good JO 
must harej self-reliance certainly ranks as one of 
the onpst unportant if he is to be the busted 
assistant and office manager to the public affairs 
offlcen pemonstt^te self-feliance-^it is especially ' 
important in Navy public .affairs ofTice ' 
manatement There are num^ous situations in 
which you VfQt find yourself on your own. When 
a problem arises* you have to solve it by^ ^ 
yourself. You won't have the time to seek the 
advise or approval of- the PAO or some pther :^ 
officer. ' You will have to make your own 



decWons, relying^ entirely on your own 
judgment. A self-reliaiit JO is one whp can adapt 
himself to any situation. If Uf^foreseen 
cifcumstances develop, you *must use your 
own initiative and imagination to get the job 
dohe. ' ' . , 

Arrned with a knowledge of the tools of 
communicatioji and of the PA problems of the 
command* and u^g a large measure of common 
sense in cotioirt with the man^ftme^it 
techniques discussed in thii chapter, yoJ^ouW 
be able to administer a public affatfs office ift a*" 
professional manner. Insist that every*^ project 
and piece of correipondence that leaves the 
office bf professicinal in ccatent and 
appearince. "Hiat means ietter-paffect copy; 
profeissiajially assembled project folders; news > 
clips that are professlondly . inount^d and 
identified; and, of coursa, high^uality news 
relegses and photoyaphs. Output is judgei by 
the media, by the officer in comniarid indihis 
stiffs and by, other profeisionrfs on the quality 
of what PA pe^onnel produce and not on what 
they say they can produce; h'ofe^ioail 
jtandards'arfe hard to maintain, but are essential 
to maintaining the profe^ional integrity of an 
office, ^ 
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COAAMUNITY RELATIONS AND SPBCIAL EVENTS 



Commiimty relations (COMREL) ji agflned 
in Jouniaiist S 2 m Oi^ T^UtiomHp between 
mUitary and civiliaii QOtnm^tntks, it further 
states that cajftniunity relations comprises alj 
contact, official and private ^ between the 
command^ all of its personnel, and locW 
communities. TTils is a good definition. It 
fraiskly reco^^es that while the Navy 
Departnient may concern Itself with Mticinl 
policy rttd public affairs on a national level, real 
puMic relations is dona in tha 'corninunity. 
People live, work, form opiniorii on isiuei that 
cotiiiiin thain, and vote in local communities- In 
other words, Rational opinions m6 the ftround 
swells that e^eittually become the policies and 
actions of national govenjment ara forfned at 
the local levaL 

Paopte in the local community surrouiiding a- 
Navy installation ar^ not nearly as affected or 
concerned by nationai Navy news, whicli ii an 
abstraction to them^ is they we by those Navy 
news items and activities which affect thern 
directly or more peribnally. The news efement 
of proximity has a special value in the 
community relations situption. If a bai^isgoirig 
to close down, a reduction in force of atnplo^ees 
is placed in effect, or a detoase in business with 
local merchants is instltuted--this wll] have a 
much more profound impact than somethini 
happening in Washington ivhich may have little 
local influent. 

It is no secret that the Navy depends on 
public understanding of seapower. This is an 
important concept, really a national issue, knd 
Navy news often takes the form of '^national*' 
publicity. But any story is national onty in the 
^ns^ thal^it appears in newspapers and on radio 



ana TV ricwsctots all over the countrj^^o tjje 
exteftf that intforrns paople, evaiyistbry, eveiy 
contait wiu. the Navy ts i looal one. Public 
opinion is the opinion of people, the opinion of 
private individual^. ^National public opinion is 
flotWi^ but th^ mm of these local opinions. 
And while public opinion can be added up and 
eyaluated on the n'ational leveU it is rnade in 
local communities by the people: 

A command has to be good before it can 
have good^pufflic rel a ti ^ s. With ^ respect to 
community relaflons fflSinlng, ^od behavior 
indudas establisjinient of a policy that ^ the 
command not only will do nothing jiarmful to 
its nei^bor^ but also that if will go out of it| 
way to hxxi^ good relations vlth them. 

Establishirtg such a policy, of course, is the 
skipper'i job. Unless you are a public affairs 
assistant acting as the comniand PAO, you are 
,not likely to get into fOTmulating community 
Mlationi policy. However, it's essential that you 
understand the importance of this type of poUcy 
and that you plug the importance of community 
relations every chance you get* Everything about 
tJe base, from the driving habits of official and 
unorficial Navy drivers and the liberty habits of 
the crew to the appearance of the pte sentries, 
pollution cohttol, and the flight patterns of- 
lov-flying^ aire^ft, has direct bearing on 
comrnunity relations, In tlje long run , these 
things probably are more important than news 
releases and the parade unit your outfit may 
fufnish on the Fourtft of July, 

Every officer In com man d is responsible for 
integrating his command into the civic activity 
of tile njdgKboring community. The days when 
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military md civilian commuiiitias ^ere 
Aisulated, if not isolated, from each othir'by a 
distance of several miles are past Each caii no 
longer afford to o^rate as I more-or-Iesi closed 
community without coniiderint mutual effects. 
Normally, the military oFficer in comniaiid 
delegatei the authority for planning ajid^ 
rniintaining an effective community relations 
.prop^am to hii public affairs officer, but he, 
^nnot delegate his responsibility for eniurijig 
that the program is sound and effective. The 
officer in command must exert personal intereit 
and participation in community relations 
matters. ^ 

Community relations. Internal relations ^ and 
media relations arp all inektricably intertwined. 
^Each of these segments supports each other. For 
example, good community relations is very 
important to the morale of our naval pereonnel 
(intfcmal relations). A hostile community, or one 
where liaison is not very good, can make it hard 
for Navy people to obtain off-base housing, local 
credit, and other amenities which are important 
morale considerations. 

JfoUmalist i dE 2 introduced you to the 
cs of a ""community relations program and 
described s«ne of the planned activities which 
the ^5avy uses to carry out these programs. , 

The. first part of this chapter is devoted to a 
survey of some techniques that can be used in 
developing \a positive, planned, commun^t^ 
relations program for a ship or station. The 
second part distusses the duties of the senioriJO 
in connection with special events. 



. WH AT iS COMMUNITY 

RELATffi^? 

\It is often stated that communUy rclatiotj^s is 
' *'public relations at the local level/' or that it i§ 
"living right and telling about it/' It has^^w^^ 
been simply explained m rfotbing more-=df less 
,than haying and ketping friends in ihQ 
community. " , 

= These statements get to the hgan\ of/ 
community relations, but >fiey aTe 
over-simplified definitions whefi the vital 
'mission of community relations is analyzed 
clearly, , . 



To paraph ase the Public Relations News 
definition of public relations: \^ 

VC€>nimurfily relationis is the 
command functibn which" evaluates 
public attitudies, Wentifies the mission of 
a militaty orgafrtzation with the public 
interests and^ executes a propam of 
action to earn public understanding and 
* ^ acceptanct/' 

Like public relitioni, com^nunity relations is 
something an organiEation has whether this fact 
is recopiizid or not. Unlike public relations, 
community c/lations is usually limited to the 
local area. 

Business organizations give attention to their 
community, relations for good reason. 
Organizations can exist and make a profit only, 
as" long as the public allows them to exist- The 
idea, once prevalent in American free enterprise, 
that the sole purpose of business was to make a 
profit and that its responsibility was only to its 
official family, has diminished to a great degree. 
It has fast even way to the realiEation that there 
is also a responsibility to the community in 
which the organization is located, and that it is 
advisable for the organization* to meet this 
responsibility of its own free will. 

While there is not universal agreement on th^ 
specific benefits to be gained, organfeations 
conducting planned programs cite many tangible 
and intangible benefits from their community 
relations efforts. A Bureau of National Aftairs 
survey found that the benents mentioned most 
often were better recruiting, improvea employee, 
relations, increased sales, and community 
goodwill. 

■ Community relations literature reflects 
general ap^eement that effective community 
relations programs make it easier to hire^ the 
better workers in a community, help to obtain 

'^mQTC confidence, in local plant management 
frofh communities, and provide better 
undpistandihg between the organization and 

^.Htfial officials. 

Benefits from good conmiunity relations do 
not come automatically. In fact, many 
organizations ^ that are fine employers and 
outstanding corporate citizens fail to realize the 
rewards to which their virtues entitle them. 
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^ Thwy mm tht paydff becattie they fiil to tell 
ibout it. ^ \ . ' 

* ^ ' Conimunicati|ig to Ijcy public the be* 
terivad from sound cprnmunity f elatiorii fu| 
^inhances an orpnization'& overall pro^m, 
, Attitude^ surveys ^vml thit comml 
rieitfibors' .ttaflitionilly know little iBout 
tcoinpanies iB ttieir towns a^d the important part 
, played by each compariy in the eivic programs 
of their to\^ns. ' ^ 

Surveys* also reveal Jhit civih*ln companies 
ratid favora^y in their communities generally 
follow a thfee-point formula for effective 
comniunity relations; / 



^ ' Live right 



Have, a planned comniunity reAtions 
prpgram . . * 

Tell employees ibgut the program and^ 
tell the ^community about. the compi 



BENEFITS QF EFFECTIVE \ 
COMMUNITY «EL4nO^S 

Many of the benefits civilian enterprise 
derives* from planned comfnunity relations 
programs are equally desirable for military 
^organizations. Military commands ajro need to 
jenjoy a , favorable position in the local 
cbmrnunity, strfve Cor good employee relations, 
and seek cooperation and higft esteem from the 
local population. 

Military organizations should be concerned 
with community relations, because the business 
of the miUtary is the people's busiaess. Military 
organizations have a responsibility to report to 
the pubUc on the conduct of military business. 
In a democratic nation, the individual citizen has 
a right to know how efficiently' and to what 
purpose his Armed Forces are using his sons and 
daughters and. his tax money, and what the 
returns on' his investment are in terms of 
personal and national security. The effectiveness 
of military operations depends upwi public 
understanding, support, and cooperation, 

' Too, like business organizations, military 
establishments have a moral obliption to take 



their pMee *in the conjiTjuniiy as **corporste 
citizens,** be good n^ipiborSj ^d to 
demonsWte an awarene^ of croimunity 
problems arid a wiUingness 'to help out. 

. Community rejations prop^ams ai^ a proven 
means.of developing "pa^ roots" understanding 

. and support for our defense force. 

The objectives of the overall Department of 
Defense Community Relations Prpgiiin is stated 
in DOB Directive 5410,18: 

*^^*To increase' public awareijess and . 
understanding of the Aitned Forces and 
the mission, policies and propams of the 
DOD; to inspire patriotism, and 
encourage young men and women to 
serve in the Defense Establidiment; to 
fpster gobdV relations ^ on mutually 
acceptable ter^ with all of the various 
publici with which elements of ^he 
Department of Defense come into 
* contact at home and abroad; to maintain 
a reputation as a good nei^bor as well 
as a respected professional organization 
chatrged with the responsibility for the 
national security; to support the Human 
Goals Program of the Department of 
Defenie, with its emphasis on the 
infinite dignity and worth of the 
individual and the concept of equal 
0 p p o r runity; and to support the 
. recruiting and personnel procuremint 
missions of the Department of Defense." 

Community relations are authorized and 
encouraged within the Department of Defense 
for the following purposes, subject to^ 
opemtional requirements, the significance of the 
event or program in relation to other DOD 
pto^ams, and cost considerations: 

• Informing the public on the state of 
preparedness of the Department of Defense and 
to demonstrate United States partnership with 
allies 

• Developing public understanding of and 
cooperation with the Department of Defense in 
its community relations programs 
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• Promotijig national ^curity and 
^timulatmi patriotic spiSt 

1 r\ ^' 

Assisting recruiting and penonnel 
prDcufiiMntpropaniS of tha Armad For^s 

Within DOD,. the Assistant SecretaiY pf 
Defensa (PubUa A^tms) is de^hatid to act for 
and in behalf of the Secratary of Defense in 
plinnlng and implemertting the DOD 
Coininunity Relations fto^am. Secretaries of 
the Military Dapartmenti, Commanders of 
Uniflad and Specified Comniands/ and the 
Directors of the Defansa Agencies are 
lasponsible for effectiva coniniunity relations. 
Officers in cominand at all levels ara rispondble 
forgiving poiitiva 'emphasis to the iniportanca of 
good community relaMons in tha execiition M 
theur nai^cn. * j 

Within the Offica of the Assistant Stcmtmy 
of [>aftnse (Public Affairs), the Directorat/of 
immunity Relations is responable for the 
©virall planning^ implemertlation^ and 
coordination of cominunity relations within the 
Defense Department. For Navy implementation 
of this program, and current CHINFO poUcy 
piidance, refer- to the Department of the Navy 
Public Affairs Regulations (hereafter referred to 
as PA Regs). 



COMREL INGREDIEHJTS 

Among the main ingredients of a comniunity 
relations pTopam are pu^ics, commuiiicatiort 
channels, and community relations projects 
designed to accomplish an organization*! goals in 
the community, 

PUBLICS 

Collectively, a Navy command's public 
consists of many groups. Among the principal 
local ^publics that a command should be 



concerned 



with are both internal and external 



Internal publics consist of: 



Active duty personnel 
Naval Reserve personnel 



NaviL Academy midshipmen 
MlUtaiy au>dliary orgaiuzations 
NROTC midslUEman 
Retted Navy parsonMl 
Career dvilian' employees 
FamUias of the above segments 

External public consist of: 

TTie general public 

Community organizations— civic, trade^ 
industrial, veterans, fratanial, youths 
wornan, religious, educational 

The Congress in jeneral 

Members of, QommitteesJi|volved in 
armed services matters 

Alumni of the^rmed Forces 

Key govemmefl^of ficials 

Lo€al^ovenim^|hffldals, news ^edia, 
professional organizatia^ well^knovvn local 
businesses, and profassioHl people 

Elder statesman 

COMREL COMMUNICATION f 
CHANNELS 

ITia tools and technifques of public affairs 
offer almost as many ways of reachung 
community publics as there are publics, TTie 
"how'to-do-it'" instructions fori^mploying the 
various media and techniques Je taught in the 
various departments at DINFOS, and are 
discussed in other chapters of ' this manual^ 
JO 3 & 2, and PA Regs, Numerous service 
publications and excellent civilian pubU^tions 
are available in public affairs offices and public 
libraries that give guidance in the use of 
com rnuni cation tools, 

It is important to use tha right channels of 
communication to accomplish specific tasks or 
to reach specific publics. Otherwise, much of 
what a public affairs office does is 
wheel«spinning and unnecessary busy-work. An 
individual can be reached by mail, telephone, or 
personal visit;- members of an organization can 
be feached by letter to the head of the 
organization^ aa article in its publicationj or a 
talk at a group meeting. To reach every key 
individual in an organization or public, it Is 
sometimes advisable to plan a campaign with 
speciak everi^s, .publicity through newspapers, 
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TY RELATIONS AND^S: 



EVENTS 



fsdio and TV iiinouncHnents,.bulletm boards, 
nailed announceininte to key in#ndual8 and 
poups, and personal contact Nnth mRunuiuty 
kadeis. 

COMREL PROJECTS . 
ANDACTIVinES 

CoininiiiiJty felatioiis projicts and activities 
iptonAe cQcasions for or mtans of infontiing 
conmiuiilty pubU^ about m orginiiation and 
for demon stTEti^^ that an organizition is a good 
neighbcr, ^ ^ 

Ptdgects ^ould not be lalacted just becau^ 
they^ sduiid good or bacause othtr oiganizations 
havi had success mth theni. Kay eondderations 
diould be ^ether they seem suited to the 
p^icular or^nization and its community^ and 
whtftai it appeiis that returns vnU justify the 
efforts and r^sourees involved. A deicription of 
vmous comniuiiity relitions prajec^^ arid 
icti'dtias is presented in the community relation 
lection of PA Regs. Some may be incorporated 
into a coimnand's prD^mij whUe others may 
lerva to sticiulata ideas for fresh and worthwhile 
projects. Frcjecti and events sponsoied 
cooperatively by two or mora organizations in a 
conimumty maka a greater impact on 
commuiiity opinion and serve a veiy usafuj 
purpose in a coniniunity relations program. 

DOD Wrectives specify thatj as appropriate^ 
each command will fonm a community illations 
coordinating council, particularly in areas where 
two .or more military installations of one or 
more services are locatad, 

Many nuUtary ^ ^ifiltftions now have a 
formal coniinunitfv organization which 
coordinates community^ relations on a year 
round basis. These organizations are called 
community councils^ mllita^ advisory 
committees^ coordinating councils, or 
community relations ccundls, Whatever they 
happen to be titled, thair function is the same. 
Their activities embrace every area of common ^ 
interest between the two populations. A 
command can use this type of organization as a 
principal tool with which to fulfill its 
responsibilitiis for favorable public relations. 

To beeffectivi^, the organization must include 
in its membership the key military, govemmental\ 
and civic leaders and meet regularly to 



resolve or plan for pnvantton of* locil 
prdblaitis, Th^ pubUc affair off i^r and his staff 
niust be thorou^y familisr ^ith the rammand 
or unit as wall as the local dviUan community in 
order to pro^da soMnd mconmandations to the 
offiw in command. 

PA Regs recommwds parttdpition in 
community relations coordlnatins rauncils or 
committees it the toeal leveU This provides the 
offlcer in command with a tool to coordinate 
community relations on a yaar-round bads. 



. TTPES OF COMREL PROGRAWS 



Commimity relatiShs' programi can be 
placed into two ganaral ^tegories: remadijpf^d 
preventive. 

"Die remedial pro^un is ^focused toward 
tn^ing to restore sound community relations 
after a military ne^bor arouses public 
^ntagoniwn and adverse public opinion that 
hampers misdon accortiplishmant. It is usually 
bom in ends and is often costly in tenns of 
resourcei. Remedial measures necessary to 
restore a balanoa in iBlaticns cdii often luunpar 
mission iccbmpUshnient. An example of this 
might be the burdensoma task of changing the 
traffic pattern for a naval air station after irate 
citizens have taken overt action against the 
installation* If within the operation of an 
effe ctive community relations program the 
citizens of the local coniniunity had been 
informed that the aircraft noise was related to 
tha unit's mission of defanding the community 
and nation against its enehiies, the 
mission— hampering change of the tfafflc pattern 
might have been avoided. 

The prevantiy^pro^ara is a planned effort 
to develop a c^Kuiiig propam of improved 
conduct^^and tw^^ay communication with the 
community. It furnishes a blueprint to build an 
effective program of cooperation between the 
naval installation and its naarby eomm unities* 
The plan is usually based on the concept that 
the community must be informed about the 
naval installation j its mission ^ and its needs from 
the local community. It is also dependent upon 
what the naval installation-and particularly the 
public affairs staff— knbw about the community. 
You learn the essential facts about the 
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cominunity thrQu^ sumys, Intemews mth 
leadari, and research of existing ^bUcatioris. 

, Tht remediil prtOTam is ofttn f efeired to as 
the "firefi^tef* type, while the preventive 
program is referred to as the "flre prevention" 
prop^am* 

A PLANNED CDMREL PROG'^M ' 

Developing a planned comniunity relatiAns 
pro-am is^essentially a problem that th^public 
affairs staff must solve, "nie Four-Step Public 
. Affairs Cyftte can be applied to the development 
of a commujiity relations propam for a typical 
Navy command/ The sequence has four basic 
steps as discussed eariier in this manual: 4 



Factfin4ing 
Plannirfg 
Communication 
Evaluation 



The writers of Effective Public Relations, 
ScofM, CutHp and Allen H. Center, believe that 
"each of these steps is as important as the 
others'" and, that '*each one is vital to an 
effective program." Too often there is too little 
planning, and too much publicity. Einphasis on 
factrinding and planning largely distinguishes 
community relations from publicity, 

STEP ONE= FACTFINDING 

The scope and content of a planned 
cornmunity relations program requires a great 
deal of factfinding before the prograni is 
committed to writing. Facts that should 
determined and analyzed include: 

• Community relations requirements^ 
related to mission accomplishment 

• Command interest and support for 
community relations 

• Community needs of the naval 
installation 



- ^ • Community power structuri 

• C 0 m m unity ittitudgs toward 1 
knowledge of, the lowl miUtary popular 



and 



• Community' survey and anilysis results 

• Community organizatiorti 

• Local customs, traditions and culture 

• Mutual problems and interests 

• Pist and present naval community 
relations programs 

COMREL Rtquiraments ^ 

The requirements can^ only be datarmined 
after you know and becoini""lvniliar with the 
mission and organization lof youHtoinimnd, If 
these requirements do not exist, it is your ^ 
responsibility to determine them. If thiy do 
exist, it is equally important that thay raflect 
current requirernents. Staff meetings, histories, 
permanent records and files— particularly, those 
in the public affaii^ office^and interviews withv 
K^y military officers are prime sources for this 
infemiation. 

Full public understanding and cooperation is . 
essential to mission accomplishment. You 
should identify possible iburces of problems of 
obstructions to effective community relations 
and gather the essential facts related to 
preventing these situations from becoming 
community relations problems. 

Aircraft noise, rec4cl^ss driving, 
misunderstandings in labor relations, pollution 
of civilian communities, disorderly behaviori and 
apparent disregard for the health and welfare of 
local citizens are recurring problems in naval 
community relations. To overlook these 0id 
other potential community relations problems is 
to risk unfavorable publicity^ possible 
congressional action, an ti-mi litary 
demonstrations and strikes, and a hostile^ 
relltionship with the community. 

Command Interest and Support 

Command interest and support* for 
community relations should be sought out early 
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: m the relattsnship between an ofTicer in 
wmmand md Ids public affaiii staff. If the 
afScer in command does not voluntarily ravtal 
his philosophy and wiUing^s to commit ' 
fesourgas, the public affair offlce. should, on its . 
owi initiative, imvey the needs of the gommand^ 
mA prepate recommendations for a comn^unity 
relations program. Ideally, there diould be a 
policy statement md an outline of ganeral 
objectives signed by the offlcer In command and 
addressed^ to kay staff mimbers and 
commanding officers of subordinate units* 

Community Nieds of the Navy . 

In addition^ to broad public undgrstanding 
an4 coopa^atidn ' essential to mission 
accomplishment, there are specific needs of the 
■ Navy that are affected by community relations. 
Housing, rali^ous activities, educational and 
cultural activities, recreational and* 
entertainment activities, md the community 
hospitaUty program are some speclflc needs of 
individuals of a iiaval command. Each of the 
specific needs should be smveyed and analyzed 
in planning the community relations proB-am. 

Adequate and reasonably pri^d housing for 
naval, personnel and their dependents is 
conddered the most important need in a normal 
Navy community relationship because It is so 
important to high morale among both naval and 
civilian personnej. 

The Community Power Structure 

Every community has leaderi who play a 
dominant role in shaping community opinions 
* and determining what community activities take 
place. TTiose* leaders compriie the power 
structure. TTie public affairs people must 
identify this power structure and consider these 
individuals in planning and iniplementing the 
community relations program. 

The formal political power structure is easilj^ 
determined. It is made up of elected or 
appointed officials, the men ^ho supervise and 
execute the will of the community through the 
official machinery of government. 

The informal power structure, however, is 
another matter. It consists of those who wield 
influence in an informal or social manner. 



'nitre are three types of leaders lii the^social, 
or infomal, power structure' 

• Decision Makers 

• Influentials = 

• Opinion Leaders 

The decision makers and ^influentials 
comprise a minute portion of the jjublic, 
perhaps as little as one percent; but the success 
of any community endeavor Is dependent upm 
the general approval and cooperation of those 
two groups. They come from the busSRtess and 
political spheres of the commiinity. 

Decision makers exert their influence and 
detennine community policlfs in many ways. 
Whether the decision making is done throdyih 
formal political or civic oiianizations, or in a 
mqre subtle mannef, numbers of the same 
relatively small group often enierge in positions 
of inflypnce in most or all of the Important* 
publics within . the commuiiity. Personal 
observation at community meetings plus careful 
analysis of local news stories and background 
information from trusted, welWnform^ 
individuals such as newsmen are sources for facts 
to identify decision makers. 

InfluehtialSj who generally exert their 
influence sub rosa rather than at public 
gatherings, give advice to decisloii makers but 
make few actual decisions themselves* Their 
power is subtle^ but they may be idintifltd by 
reputation. Theu^ identity cm bast be learned 
from personal obseivation and trusted sources in 
the community* 

Opinion leaden may be menibers of any 
economic or social class. There are numerous 
theories as to who is or who is not an opinion 
leader. It can be generally stated, however^ that 
they are found throughout all levels' of the 
commimity and exert less influence and power 
.than members of the first two groups* They 
opera te in two directions* They provide a means 
for the decision makert to convey their policies 
and decisions to each economic and social class 
and seive as a source of information for the f' 
influentials and decision makers. Often they are 
ministers, heads of youth agencies, officials of 
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parent-taacher associations, teachers, barbere, 
iawyers, doctors and bankers. 

A good place to be^n identifying the power 
structure is by researching the local newspaper 
morgue; county, city, or state* offlcial records; 
community history; leadership listings of local 
fraternal and civic group; and the local library. 

The status of development or economic 
conditions of a community help to determine 
who occupies power structure positions at a 
given time. A community with a p'owing 
industrial base and a large flow of money might 
be donunated by bankers who can extend or 
refuse credit, A poorer community ^ dependent 
on state or federal aid to support its activities^ 
might be dominated by politicians or persons 
with ififluence in the State or National Capital. 
In certain areas, particularly New England and 
areas of the Souths the power structure is 
determined largely through the "fli^t families" 
who have inherited positions of power because 
of tradition. 

Community's Opinion ^ 
of the Military m - 

In developing a planned community 
relations program, it is iinperative to find out 
what the community knows and thinks about 
the organization, how its information is 
received, and how public opinion about the 
command and its servicemen is formed. , 

Since military installations seldo^ can 
conduct or contract for pubUc opinion or 
attitude surveys^ they may hav^ to rely on other 
means to appraise community attitudes and 
knowledge. While there is no fully satisfactpry 
substitute for the professionally constructea and 
conducted attitude survey, there are other 
economical but l4ss effective means of getting 
much of the desired information. 

Published materials such as records, 
reference books, bibliographies, sjyidicated 
research data published in newspapers and 
magazines, current periodicals, reports, 
publications of individual companies and of 
other Federal agencies,, directories, newsletters, 
and catalogues are among the valilly o^ources 
of valuable information in thi^rea of^nterest. 

Periodic reviews of incwfiing and outgoing 
correspondence can identify Community 



relatiotis' problems, as cayn spot, checks on 
telephone raurtesy of personnel who are in 
frequent contact wit^the public. Fomial and 
informal contacts by key officers and individuals 
on and off the job can also be used to gauge 
public opinio^, knowledge, and attitudes. 

Staff meetings and the lnevi|able grapevine 
can also be important internal soundii^ boards. 

Special attention sliould be given to an 
appraisal Qf internal public attitudes toward the 
organization. / 

Community SurveJand Analysis 

In tailoring a community relations program 
to tkm local community, it Is essential that a 
great^deal of information be gathered and filed 
concerning the local community, Since facts 
about the community are required on a 
day-to-day basis in public affairs activities, it ii 
advi^ble to ' collect the facts gathered in the 
survey into a community relations file (brieny 
discussed in the Community Relations chapter 
of JO 3 & 2). This file should be maintained as 
up-to-date as possible by the public affairs staff. 
It should' contain facts oft local channels .of 
communication; civic, economic, social, 
educational and religious organizations; local 
customs, traditions and mores; and detailed facts 
about the geopaphy, manpower, industrial 
capacity, housing, faciUties, and services existing 
in the cAimunity. In overseas areas, this survey 
should ^developed in close consultation with 
representatives of the Department of State, the . 
.United States Information Service, and other 
members of the U.S. Country Team. 

Since the community of a naval installation 
is generally thought -to be the entire upban, 
suburban, and rural areas surrounding the 
installation within a radius of 50 mileSj the 
scope of consideration for the survey should be 
limited to this area. 

Before rriaking a' survey of this scope, it 
should be determined if other government or 
private agencies have completed similar surveys 
or analysis of the local community- If so^ that 
survey may be easily modified ^ suit your Navy 
program. In seeking info^atio^^f this type, it 
is advisable to ask local officials] and leaders if 
they have recently provided similar information 
for a published survey. This wjll avoid a possible 
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duplication of effort and ingonvenitnc^ for the 
officials concemid. 

A satnpla GOMEEL cfiecklist is published 
= m PA Megs. Briefly, the fiiajor topi^ Include: 

• The area (in eluding geoB'aphical 
description, population, industrial and histoncrt 



• Manpower .(including labor market 
rating, source of labor supply, occupational 
classifications of workarsi unemployment, skills 
in shortage category, area wage scales, 
requirements of the defense industry, and other 
pertinent information X 

• Industrial facilities (including facilities 
suited* or adaptable for defense production and 
vacant factory spice\^ith production potential). 

• Housing (inclOding housing regulations, 
housing units, apartments, and sleeping rooms 
available; housing units contemplated; builders' 
building permits issued within past 12 months, 
and building capital; and finally, adequacy of 

'housing), / 

• Other community facilities and services: 
such as utilities, transportation, schools, 
hospitals, churches, doctors and dentists. Tire 
and police probction, comniercial service 
establishnients, form of governffllnt, mass 
media, and the coit of living index. 

hreparing A Community Analysis . 

Only after all essential information regarding 
the community has been collected is it practical, 
to make an analysis of the community. At first 
the community suirey may seem to be just a set 
.-of cold facts, but through analysis they come to 
life and fit together like pieces of ra jigsaw 
4)uzale, Each piece fits into the wholelo make a 
complete picture. You must determine the 
dgnificance of the gathered facts and then begin 
a synthesizing process. In so doing, you will 
develop and more insight into the true 

community nature, needs, and mutual interests, 
and opportunities for favorable community 
relations. 



The sunrey and analysis of the corpm unity is 
a constant effort and is fundamentil to 
maintaining a . sound community felations 
program. Once assejnbled, the pominunity 
survey file provides a contlnuini ready source of 
information for speeches, . ne\i^s stories, special 
reports, exhibits, special events, * and special 
projects* The local chamber of commerce can 
normally furnish valuable information for such a 
survey and pfactical guidance and assistance in 
setting up a community relations prograin. The 
two ^ primary functions of the chamber of 
commerce are to promote the growth and to 
foster the prosperity of the community. The 
chamber is also an excelled source for 
brochures, m^s, fact sheets, and other inaterials 
needed for a community Telat|ons prograrn. 

-\ Since '^tellifig" is a major part of community 
relations, it is necessary to determine effective 
ways ' to reach the various pubUcs-'to^ identify 
channels of communication with the 
community. . - ^ 
^ Cpmmurii cations tee|iniques and media 
which can be employed in a commuijity 
relations program are many and varied. Each 
medium has its special values, peculiarities, and 
limitations. It may not be pofeible, or even 
desirable, to use all available channels and 
techniques in a given community. The important . 
thing is to identify the individual characteristics 
of loca^ media and the techniques which would 
be most effective and the most economical to 
employ in reaching target publics. 

Cominunity Organizations 

The .community relations planner should 
gather facts about the vojuiitary organizations in 
th^ community, including their contiiiuing 
objectives, leaders, memberihip, current 
projects, and areas of mutual interest. These 
basic facts will help determine a basis for a tie-in 
arrangement and cooperative projectiwith these 
organizations. The importance of group 
member^p on individual attitudes and behavior 
should be carefully Veighed in planning efforts 
to reach key publics through their voluntary 
organizations. 

Local organizations are a major outlet for 
the speakers bureau (see chapter 5 of this 
manual). Most gr^ps meet at least r^onthly, 
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some ar; often as every \^eek. Most cffer - 
opportunities for speakers and some for^sliDwing 
of motion pictures or other kinds of visual 
presentations. 

Customs, Traditions, and 
Cultiire 



The communities of naval installations vary 
considerably in local cuitoms, traditions, and 
culture; you must be aware of local differences 
^ before you plan any activity involving the 
community. It is sometimes this variance that 
causes the failure of a military community 
relations program or special event. Acceptance 
of the Navy and of newcomers; information on 
local holidays; taboos; peculiaritiei of local 
dress: social activity particularly the various 
levels of society; and public interest in 
education, libraries, museunis/artj and music 
should be determined. While a Sunday open 
house at your command may be corriplistei^ 
acceptable In tHe Southwestern United States, it 
would perhaps antagonize relations in certain 
small communities in the tast aiid Sou ih. But 
customs, ^ traditions, and culture are equally 
important as opportunities and cliajirels at 
communication to reach key publics in the 
community, n\s pointed out in Chapter 2. 
individuals are usually tuned to the frequenv.ies 
transniitting meshageb related lu thair persai^l 
mental set ur awareness ot the world arounci 
thetiL 

ihought Ifcddcrb or the L^umniM U> I ka^L 
be motivated to dLi ther; luust be an 
understanding uf the niiuual luiure^l^ H -ly 
community know^j what it wants £ur it^ 
well-being, what it expeets eauh urgar iuj tioi i tu 
contribute, and huw it rneasures coiitriL? utitjii^ 
Here are ten opportunities for mutual iiiterusC 
between the Navy and the cuiiiinui iily ; 

• Ci^iiiJiierLial pK^j^wii^ 

• Suppufl ut leligjuii 



• Fulleinploynierit ■ ^ — 

• Adeq uate schoo Is 

• La'W and crder > 

• Area growth and developrnent 

• Adequate and lov^ cost housing arid 
utilities 

\ 

• Varied recreational and cultural 

opportunities 

• Individual and p ublic welfare 

• He alth ar^d sanit ation 

A^i a starting point, it may be well tortl%e 
publiu afTairb staft to consider each of these 
arca^ cji fiiutual problenis and interest. For 
iiibt m^^. 

• What h the ecunuiiijc impact of tl%€ 
^avy sjii the luw-al toinni unity? Is the public 
aware cjf Liii§? 

• Have plan s and agreenicnt s been worked 
betwe^Mi the N avy and local cDtfic^ialS on 

mutual aicl iji tlie ev^nt of natural disasterj 
aircraft ot c_^plo.^ive accidentii, epideriiics of 
sick nusa or disease? 

• Huw iiiuwf 1 ywJOpcrdtluii there toet\^eeil 
l^iy^l i.i viiid.il law eiiioiceiiic Jit agei igies and Navy 
law enforcenient and security organizatjo us? 

. diitl ^ a Itiu dl dclivitiesV U t lie ijuin muJiity 

awdJe i if itiC cduvatign.^l and cultural nteis o f 
tile ISav yf 

I j.„ I^i.t. y spe.id^ i tlic lucdl m^d ftjr ^kjH tes and 
i lip pile ^.it thiiig^ puiyhased ekcv^here that 
riliilit be Jbldijied luwdlly? ^ 

* h L Jiy jiuL? lit, ilW^lL. 4*1 Ch^ i.t>*»tl i tjill iuH ^ 

i,^ Nus al ^Jt^rs^^nus^l of tuJid^ ai^d N«^rvi4:es to legal 
Navynieii Juu^^ wiiiiL services are provided 
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• Does the command contribtite to local 
health and sanitation problems? 

• Do the local citizens know how much 
effort Is mad^ by the Wavy to sircnpthen local 
health anci sanitatiori? 

^ Past 1^ Frfisant COWRIL Activities 

V It is rare for a public affairs staff to liavethe 
opportunity to start fresh and build aconirnan.d 
comitiunity relations prograni frQm the ground 
up. Like our personal lieritage, most PAO'sarid 
officers in commajid inherit a connni unity 
relations progrann froin their pTed^cessors^ in 
both their owi installation and other service 
apgaJiizations in the community. The local 
stereotype of the Navy car be ^eatly aftected 
by the previous cornmunit^^ relatioris programs 
or by a compiete lack of cunlaut beiween tKc 
Nav> and local comitiuiiiiy. 

If the orgajiizatian ajid the Navy are nut ne%v 
to a corninunity, the public affairs sta^ff mumi 
detetmine the current status of sjomm unity 
relations prop^ams and attempt to evajuate 
conununity relations effurls One of the fir^t 
steps is to become acqijainted with the ptiblic 
affairs staffs of other military ^id fecjei^l 
organizations iJi ttie ajea . An analysis of the data 
collected in tbe community survey can reveal 
consider able infomiation about previuus 
eommunity felations pru^ains. Irfumi^l 
dJscusiions witii appropriate i^cal ua^smeii and 
charriber of cornrriercc officials can re%^eal a great 
deal about previous prograins and the les^ii^ 
learned from them. It^ a cuinniunity tuuiiwiJ 
exists, tti^ members muX cords <)f tL ^.uuuciJ 
will offer valuable inl^jrrnaticiu 

D^fuiing if ie Probleiii 

^Oncc the t^wtl li, a .. i . , 

completed, yoii are prepart^ i t*. , iuir/=iiu; 
key comriiuaity illations jiioLdiiii^ of [h^ 
command. When the prcjblenis Have L^cii 
dafmedj the solutions must be piovidcu dnJ 
decisions made to preveutor turrcijt itiein. Aftci 
the problems have been cle^rl> statad, yuu afe^ 
ready to develop apian of actiun. Some of the 
problems can be remedied vM'ithout conductljig a 
full-blown communitj^ relations effoit This is 



do Jie b-y re Arring obvious and easily correctable 
prdblertis to the proper representatives or by 
set ting up committees to cope with each area cf 
int eres*. Thmeir recomriiendations may be carried 
out diiectly by the community council or 
througti ttie organizations concerned. Soirie 
problerTis caused by a considerable lack cf 
un^ers'tanding in the community of the mission 
and co^ntributions of the military to the local 
coriiniLamty may require special plans of actioii. 
Th^m plains are integrated into the overall 
gonimLaiiity relations program. A community 
rel^lior^sprcgram requires long-range or strategic 
pla Jinimg w liich in turn will require short=range 
or lacttcal plans to accomplish the objectives of 
th^ lonB-temi plans. All must be interrelated. 

^ ST ftp ri¥0 PLAISNING 

Vuu4 be-glii with ^ dititl ul Ihyi piupu^^sd. 
buiiiinuJiity rclatiuiia pcogr^ni, iii^^luding a 
^taC^iin^iit i> [objectivcai and a tea lative s^chcduie 
of proj ects and activities, it should contain a 
^tacerne^nt policy and gciieral philosophy, 
udrig^LBcli ^ Hide 111 ICS the public d t^airs office 
ufflctr ill i^oinmajid and higher authority may 
provide . Tixe basic statement should also spell 
out bpedt^c delegations ot auttiurity tor 
coixjiiiujiity iddtiuns activiiii;^ Ihi^will provide 
d irarTag referenijc for the listing of 

ubj^ctiv^es loji^-rangc dud ^huit -rjiiige and a 
biu^print to joperatiuii^. 

Wur^kmg from the gejicial fJiopu^^l^ unS 
con side Ming the prograin objectives along witJi 
the fdyC^ g^theiecJ in the survey aa^J dndlysiSi 
yui* shcJiild plot way^ and lucaiia of attaining 
i^Qii iiiiunily jelatl*/n5 gOab 

Witt 1 rc^pct^t tu each ^ .iiAiui*iiii> li^iaiiuji^ 
..hj^^ctiV'^ b£3elled uut ii* the progidxn, th€ 
lull^wiim^^ixebtiuiiii ^Jiuuld uOjisidered: 

What gi^jideliiies and dif^^jix^^ lu u^i i.^ 
,,.i*plie*lw^im|i? 

l^ia t prcjjebt^ of ai ihitit^s *..au wu. 4iii bu te to 
ihc ^tlai-iinie ill of chegual? 

wMtiiiurnii^ jrdatiwHs piuju, i \)i 4ivity w.a^t be 
nieasur ed againiL it*^ uontributiciii^ to 
urg^iiua lluii*j| goab fhe- Dupuril Conipaay 
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feWows a cht^cklisl which muasurus each project 
with an '*ana lysis' Mormula: 

• What h the objective this projcct^'4^ 
designed to gain or approach'' 

• Is the objective sound and desirable'-^ 

• ^re ttiere collateral aUvantagifs? 

• 1^ 11 tuuiiUi I.. ,.>ulUl pitiaii I. Lilia n.-. 

fK ..isitric gain? 



• WTlcrt biiivinuii^) Hit 111^ li.. 

• V\ I ,^ 1 u 11 . . ,^ . 



4 11 bl. . \v<i lO, .5 lilt t i ,1 ./iiilit'. 1 

elements ,i jid ^z^ddliig Jth. -1. i i £4 3- »'icd.,li 1 = 

* Ah vlf*^ * a\ w aiiij. , . ,t. . . , J ,, J 



• Personal contact and social activity' 
between the officer in cornmand, the public 
atTairs officer and his statT, the key Opirilan 
leaders, and decision niakcrs of the conimunity. 

The integration of nuvvy releases and military 
prDduced radio and TV programs within the 
commLiiiity relations prDiram is also worthy of 
consideration. Oltentimes, proper use of these 
. tuoh can help to brin^ knawludge of a military 
coinnmncl, its activities, and its person,alities to 
[flu attention of ilie local pupulations of 
!icii;li birring cornniuniLich 

.^mPlHHLE CUIVIIVIUNICA ilUN 

I lie third sicp iwijiiiicn llig. public di fairs 
.luit to wxplaii* and didinaU/t: (lit wliuscn course 
tur d corrunUnity rLlatiun.^ prugram to all those 
wdiw 111 ay bt; dticLiud dud whubc bUi>pL>rt is 

W55Ciii Idf 

C/iiwv tile i'i*M^^'^v.a i^hiii IlUa bc^ii drdficd, It 

.ii.Mild be fully c./urdiiiated within the 
i^i iginuliiig u» ^ajii/aih>ii ujid given a fjrelinijiiary 
lu vjt-w by Uiu- ciuct ^1 ^tdtl ui t^xwwiitlvc uM'iccl 
K}i ilic ufgajii/.iitKjii K^ y bid H -^ji r kci s atiould be 
made avvM^e o\ inc proposal and have an 
uppOi iLiiiily iw ^h\>i^.:,^ thcli views l ui this 
ica^juii thi atlau^ utlli ^-i luak^s cci tain 

tlial the bd=.aL. is .-^uu.id l)t;lh tiuni a pubhc 

^^ij^u.liLvUc ul it; ..ije.i . thiU iiilght ijc- put tU 

utficr by oilier :jtdft uge ikies niay utver get 

tjt t tli . ^IwiAllil 

• M ilii 1 [i^ k^y si i! i ^.sci, i ,ith 3 auiUctlJUeS 
ill Ij*;? t./ d^:v.h/j I'.i 1 .'iLii id lii^ ^Jkl 4 lv- Cptajl 
tJl a I'iu UuJii Itl nllf^ pu;l)k'i/"i, aiKl iJinlh^lOllb 
..i.i l . Ivc [i^jiipl Ih llic , halii t^l 1 ill 11 i Jid d sense 
til L iU:J u llwii ill iiaS'Ui|i |itl|niJ tu dcvclup ihc 
yyi ^iaiw \\ic {n >\Ht.^d\ lU^dliial t^y sidtl 

t Willi ilMili. Jiia lii-Mdd ill ,i i^C pi c.^c-iii t ^. J lo the 
t u i 1 1 i 1 ! a i 1 ^ L i K tl P P ^ ^ ^ ti I 

1 liw piuil Alu iild p4 , i Ui.ii . ,11. ' ii lb 
.nlUltiUy do pud all n iuIh . of Uie 
tJ/^^aal.^uLj^.M l^u iuad^ ^,wo . > / U 4 \ hii Ut ■» ilty 
i^dtiikHis a k-aiji tfti'ti ii. liivdi i.idny 
InJivUlutAL. 1 l^luy i pait Lia^t , lii tyi jiialiun 

^Ivcii ah.j ,ii J liUJuu • w li^ the a nicci In 
Jul 111 4 i.*iid I5 v,uiu,c 1 i» il a.., , ii t ..uiiini uuit y 
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relations, what policy has been adopted^ what 
projects are planned, what participation is 
desired, and why and how members of the 
comrnand can benefit. Some comniands have 
used a theme, such as ''Partners in Progress^" to 
convey to all members of the organization their 
relationship to the program and the community. 

Individuals and agencies responsibie for 
specific projects and activities must be informed 
of their responsibility. Information must also be 
transmitted conceming deadlines, counseling 
and assistance for those participating in the 
program, the systern for review and evaluation 
of the projects knd prograrn^ and •how 
recommendations tor changes ino^ectives, new 
projects, and so forth may be made = 

The amount and kinds of inturnidtiun ^ji 
organization should disserriinatc to its publics 
will vary. In a coin m Unity relatioas pruMr^ni 
there should be provision to inturni everyone m 
the community about the mission and 
achievements of the orgaru nation, its persunnel 
needs, career opportuiiities, notable individual 
achievements. Si^ificant changes ut key 
personnel, and safet)^ and ccunuiny 
achievements. 

It the survey aiid dutiiy^l^ mI lli^ ^uiiiJiiuiiiL^ 

has been adequate, the public affairs staff should 
be aware of the right uhanneb of 
coirimunicaiiun tu accoinplish specitic tasks or 
reach specific publics 

The average naval 4ii,Uvit> h.a^ inun^ 
passibilities for interesting news ^luncb vvhlch 
would contribute to irnproved comjiiunity 
relation^ 

Here are just d few posMble wunimuniiy 
relatiunsi subj^u. is tor tuncly luwal 
yonirnunicatiun with the jMiblh . 



• Important changes in organizatiDn 

• Appointments to key positions 

• Retirements 

• Speeches or other public statcmcnfs by 
peuple 

• Plans for new facilities or closing of 
existuig facilities 

• AchitrvcniciiU uf nulitary pursuniicl and 
civilian einpluyee^s 

• Hesults ot iiiw-tntivc dwaiU'^ prograni 

wci wniuiiiea, U|>uii Jiou^e^ dt^Uigatluiis, lauiichingSj 
c h ribtc iiings, eoniinisbiunings. anniversaries, 
tours, guest f^iuises, exhibits, dcniOnstrationSj 
and so forth 

h^^Luial evJntb^ display ur utliei veliiclcs that 
will be u^ed lu conunujucare witli the internal 
diid exiernal publics un behalt ut a command's 
cumnuA^Uty relations program, use the skilU in 
c u rn m u n i c a t i 0 n discussed t h r u u g h u u t 
JO id J, in chapter 5 uf this inanual, and the 
''Sjjetial Events" section ut this clmptcr It you 
Ji^regaid ur irninoperly use the lacts gathered in 
1 1 1 e e u i n n i u ni t y s u rv ey wjie 1 1 d e sign ing 
connn unity relations communications, the 
cttuits may lesult in inere publicity and no 
significant contributign to the program 

^ JLP t UUK LV Al IJ A liUN 



• A LLajllJiiwii t wt di^iiUliaii l ^waL 

• DeciCdses ui in«.Jwa3^5 la v^^ikl 

• lulJ oductiuji ul ^^^w uietJiuda iji , 

to inciease pruductivity oieiteLt cwuiajii.y (tiit 
defects is m example) 



• Plan^ tv hilt m»m4^ , 4 

reduce forge 



lite llliul siwj^ w| tlit: y^kji^^ ,H -Ik , i- 1.41 ...M 

i.-^raih Inc e\dhuliOii uf rcsulh ana the 
eflectivenes^ of techniques Us^d , you use this 
step to answer die questioiis: Huw did it go? 
WuulJ u have bjeii better if somethiiig else had 
been tiitd? rills fuurth siep leads back to the 
first step, since it is lare that a community 
iclatiuns piograiii ejiJs abruptly oiiwe it has been 
set in motion 

hi additiui! ik. uii^tijuiiii^ iJie t)U^ aiid yid^c^ 
ut the community rulatiuns program, the overall 
prugram should be reviewed, mid results 
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measured against the objectives determined in 
the sucond step. The end of a calendar year is 
often a significant opportunity for a public 
affairs staff to prepare an evaluation of its 
mission 'accomphshment. Some organizations 
publish a narrativcii^ histciry, documented with 
examples of significant public affairs activity. 
This type of analysis serves at least two 
purposes. It provides the public: affairs office the 
opportunity to analyze public affairs efforts and 
determine the lesbuns learned fur future 
reterenci?. It bicrves as a veliiele to infurrn the key 
statt agencies, subordniatc unit^, aiid 
eoriimaiidcr ut the aigiiitiednt aci^uiriplishnieiiis 
of the pubhw attaus uttiwc during the previuus 
ye^r. It the iinajysib is. to be used for eritiwal 
evakiatiun ut less<.)iis Icdincd the sensitive 
elenicnts oi tht study btiould be iJidin laUied fui 
office Use only siiii^c thcii i cleave Ci^uld 
seriously iinpede ihe Uigaru/auoirs rLiations 

with tfit; publu FA ticg^ piuvldiis a gcneid 
wUiniuuf 111 y rtlali^/iis ^hci^kn^t ui d niudlfled 
vei^lun K)t It i^dii be u^^^d U^wvalujLt j ji>dlLdiI> 
a local ^(.>iiU*Jd!iU t i^niniuuii > leldth iLs prt^granl 

II llli ^ 4 I \ I 11,14 

luebsaM^ I « publu llli. Is .ijnu^it .^t 

dcfniitiOii a. .J ^ ..u I in 

Special evvJlts t.AMi4yilM i^uwa i^i a J .! 

A specjal ev lit i.i iiu( jii^i i. tui it i *i 

detinue event, planned .uid juiUKjlea ?p. vLii 

cvgut^ uiwh die PLANHhD NLWS ueM thui 

plannwii i^j achieve uiwieastJ jMiblK 

Nav ) an J Ihc . >l j.^ I jucn 1 * f 1> ,1 iiat 

I ex anij k Lake tfu- l.i.jnuinii^ . i ii. 
r-L^ilii .*ul Jii Id i iJ » . Ihi^ * >iild have l,t . . 
with ti c lUiiujst i i^i iii iijcj u lih. . tht 
NdV) 5 ji. i.apal lhl> tf. ai ^ putt ..^lA tiu 
Or il *,iuid hdvc btti. iluiK i.i d niuU*.w ul (tHui 
niaai.ji wti licv^:! tfic i^^iui,* ,ji iojiaii m iluii 
fidd ica, litcl tfic ji. ^pc ^luJi. Cj, , U , t luatljig ih*. 

new l>u^t hi lb CI rue. hud would fiavc h^reii 
ctfiw^nl Mh) w.., ('V.y ^ t,y/^'c r%'u.ih. .f^i,fft 
spuiisuie.l by wut; ut ilic Pic , Iciit uf thw 

Uulted Si tes diiu liiuhth il V. llh \^a\lji^ fu^i* 
rV wdiiicici!) .1 bi.tid dijil i Wdlkip Vvilii tfifc; 



tyaditional bottle of champagjie? Why didn't the 
Department of Defanse adherp to camplet© 
seGfecy or merely ignore the event? * 

Why bother with that type of event at all? 
The obvious reason is that the advantages of 
world-wide news media axid the pageantry of the 
event outweigh ajiy disadvantages. The 
Idunching q( ihx^ashtngion clearly showed the 
world that the United States had added a lethal 
weapon to its defense force. And since the 
weapon, uncc operutiunab would have to be 
cuncealed in urder to be effective, the special 
event served the essential purpiose of proving 
that the weapon did exist As a side effect, the 
UuriLhiiiM ^Is^ gave fecugnitiun to the men in 
tfic Ndvy, to iiidustiy spedalists who desigjied 
dxid engliicercd the Pularis systern^ and to the 
niaiiagenicnt and workers of the shipyard as well 
d.s all tht: dssuwidted wuiuraclui.s It vividly 
drainau^c^ ihe irnporiance of seapowcr in a 
lapidly uhaii^iiife wuild aiid iiupiuvcd tlie mOfaJe 
ut Navynien ^i^huic dod a float But its- chief 
iHnpusc V^a!^ lu Uidkc ihe U*j tcMC Jil ctf&i^t ut tll^t 

weapun> ^ysleni a reauty. 

On a srnallei scale, it u a 3|/cwi4l ftv 
ih. captalii dWdid^ ^ icitci ut wuiiiiiicndatiori, 
luc .Jnta a ijOijd \ Okiii\ii^i ivldvial, ur wheri a 

2C>year whjef is piped over the side to join the 
I'ltet Rvsei vc I hc nidn'^ inultiplc would be just 
da bit^h un thw Hc^i aJV^ucerncni exain if th^ 
iiK ddl v.cie ^t'lu tu hull by guard riuif long as 

llic pJ , jpi-i iuily Wti c ilidiJi. lii IiIl. ^ci vjwC f Cc6i J 

AiiU tfie wincf's cidihe! w^uifl gu au> fui ther at 
the ^upfciJuaiket J List b».c4u^c all liAiidt turned 
uul iv see hnn wff hi botfi * ast^ the event is 

tui iaiibful sciVlve s^iid Ikj ciii.uiii^g^ *jthei3 iu 

awl ^ aa Web 

Iidi.>ptii aU ji svti jJl i t .» ..J.t-t-^ ill 

I I 
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• Celebration of Navy anniversaries, 
national holidays, and rnilitary observances 

• Fund-raising events ^ 

\ 

• Meetings, confefences, and public 
appearances of naval personnel 

• Aircraft and paracbutists flyovers, 
displays, and dOTonstrations 

• Open house, tours, dnd ship visile 

• Participation by alfilet^s, tc^iii^, bauJa, 
.color guards, and uther Navy units in spurts 
ivents 

• Ndvy Speakci3 (sct^ wlMptti ^) 

and aircraft 

• Navy Aii . ^ 

• OttlwlO:! Itw/tiMl ^ i .. h ^-^ 

VIP arrivals, ship launchint^ ^i*d 
comrrii^sionijngs, changes ui LurTirnanJ avVdrd 
presentations, retirenlcnts and dedication^ 

• Otficial wivU wciciiiMtiiei j. 
inaugui al parade^ fur I J 6 prebident^ JiuJ , tc 
governors 

7fiw plannLng an i ^-s^wi ti..j, , . . . 

above events ajj gwvcnicd b, uuip, a t j 
technical DOU and Navy UtpaiU/ient pulJwy 
guidance. This poli<^y b woiistajilly jhaiigUig 
Make sure you have dt your disposal and 4 re 
famUiar with all curient rules and regulatiunb 
referred to in the refereiices ciced above when 
you are engaged in special events ai^tivity rhcrc 
are also many varied adiniiiistralivtf prOi;^iduie^ 
involved, such as a detailed request funui fur 
Amied Forces participation in public cveiits, 
reports, and records 



For example, flypvers by rniUtary aircraft at 
civiljars public events may seain,sinaple events to 
arranie. **It's just a few planes buzzing a fleld,^' 
might be your first thought.^ There's bit more 
to it than that. ^ > 

Civilian sponiors for rnilitafy flyovers of 
off-^base ci^c events must forward their request 
^ to the Department of Defense for consideration. 
While the various military services may approve 
flyovers on military installations, ASp(PA) is 
the only authority for approving flyovers in the 
public dorriain. 

rhere have becri past ucLa^ions when 
uft-base tlyover^ were proniised or tluwn in 
violation of current directives. Additionally, the 
military services have varied in their 
interpretations of who inay approve flyovers. 

rh-i^ lack of com m on interpretation has led 
iw In consist en t respuri*ses to civiUan sponsors, 
resulting in cnibarra^sniuni tu the Defense 
De partnicnt VioUtions have involved 
participation u\ events that did Tiot meet the 
basic criteria out lined in FA R^^gs were niore 
ttidn regional in intjjre^t, ur jnvulved niort than 
unc service t he agcawuns ur events for which 
nyaycri Can be appruved by DOD dre clearly 
dgtiried in tA M^gs- Urili^ke jother types of 
participation, in^uranic^ is not required and the 
sponsor has nu rinanciaj obligation 

Public dffairs peuple inu.^t be ihuruughly 
lUiuiliai With 4II regulatioris b*-fure Jfven 
disuu^siii^ parii,ip4iion with d ^pomoi The 
^p^jisor niu^f nut be It it wiUi ihe uiipnt^don 
that the flyover is conunitied before he receives 
c)ftUul appiuval Ifuin the inilUary depdftnicnt 
ur DOD level 

T U p rev viiL iiU^il]|dcl^C^iullii^& wlv lUaii 

^huuld I, pioyidtd with a cop> uf the 
furtji^t lequc^t^ng Aiined i^uicws tlight and 
pitrBwhute leaiti^ wheia they request a tTyover A 
copy ot Ihe forni is pruviued in the PA Reg^ 
t he puhlic titfaiiS of beer wan fuiward the 
chti^Klist thi./ugh piuper channeh tu CHINFO> 
ur the s^'Onsur niay sutiniit the request directly 
to OA^^D(PA) In either ca^c, the request should 
b^; submitted to arrive in Washington 30 days 
t^ciufe the cvciit u- ^Lihcdulcd 

lha sponsui should be Uiiusku^^d ih^i his 
i^qur^t must meet the baaiu ^.ritcria Only ui.der 
raje cireurnstancts will DOD approve an 
excepiiua tu pulicy in the ^a^t of nyuveis " 
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F-roni the \cty bcgirMiiiig, any flying 
commitment must be plunnud arui uxucutccl hy 
the opcraiiuns stat'l. No proriiiscs, cnniinitrTiL'Dt^. 
or arningcmcnls which heaf on the flight - 
operations sliouicl bo in.aLiv witriout t grin a I 
Ltmcurrcnuc ot the operational staff. Tliis 
^ euurdinatujn, ut unurbe, is done by much hipher 
autiionty tlian the jruhihw al lairs stat f 

'The \\\u\ci and giuund dis[ila> ui uii^ian 
and r c I a t e tJ e v l; 1 1 1 s 1 1 a v u j 1 w a > ^ 1 ^ l c 1 1 
en: •wd-{)|L\ist''rs ,111 d aw tjlfcvlrvc [uif^lu tilt ui is 
tnoL But uiulern^stliluilinL: thw auioujil tjl 

wan unis U\Ki (m /ni Iji i 1^1, l ail 
LUlUtMud \ 

\ 

A SjHrcUd Lvtiti 4. ill. t Xariipl, 

. I fiw Nu^ .u l>i a ii I \\ Asiiiii, 
tJttiee vvj^ vunrioriU'd vviti. 

W^MIinUilld il i t t M ! i Id I h Ml I UlLUU Hi) li? pU-Ahit 

I it v\ > iLlCjSwh afi\/til ^i^^ym^i, \ ai[\ l[''atllst= In 
the I'^O^i 1*1 cr^i.lcni Kil hiau^uiali M! 

■\ l<unial Sd\ \ IhJii^uial ( I U i 

\Au.ii ^ \ j V a i Li f ' U I 1 i 1 1 J 1 J t V\ i M Id 1 1 i , W s 

unique prohierns for Um iil.vs teams v^[u> fi were 

icquliwd iw gjlh^i ttiL hil irial Kmi sji.J shut.C thv 

I /(J(j f .1 IK ipjllUj: Na. \ Mi U 

all t / s i Ills. C It ill V . , t h 
1 J K . . , U a i i i t . U J A d -1 
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CI /^lU S, \( ^ dUl.lf. I ;d H lu, iL ,i\ 
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MANFOWim. While the CIB plan was being 
formulated, tlie public affairs arficer began 
rounding up additional ' manpower to 
supi^remeiit his own staff. He reciuired highly 
iraineti and experienced pcrsunnel in the field of 
newswork and public relations due to the 
ciitf icullies expiected in on-seene coverage. 

The I^AC) was ahle luubtaiii sevan reservists 
lui ihcii iwu-wetjks' active Uuty traiiiing= In 
additiun tuLU"^ area reservists, twc) active duty 
uftucrs fium CHIN ho and a Navy cinployed 
LlvllLiH V ulii u I t»ei sjd It) wurk diifiriM the pcnod of 
lieaviehL tuveiagc uvwi Inauguration weekend 
diul the aa\ C)l ihc ..eieiiivJniL:?! 20 Juuuaj> 

.i. ...1.^1 led ii-j i^jtcl oil lees One JO and d PH 
upLiidtLd lull toi^ ^n\\ ui the V\%. Another 
PH/JO U-dui r^^^j^^ i|i Lhu Dblrut Public 
Ailaiis (MIu. vvuji ^^fe.^iistdiU PAD and a 
^Ci^ieiai l\} hujiLllc liic usual work and to cover 
PfiL Jim 11^ t L t )nnn ai idLii 1 1 {■ ji iKi^^atioji in the 

lii adUii, ... / ^ I M (i^if ii-iii ani/4iiwj 

'Ul' ( IB 5 I li ll.Mlk^-il III tiic llldUgUidl 

i w m 1 i ! 1 t I . h 1 i w ii 1 1 V J u ti 1 I is in J ^.^ W 1 1 tu W n 
VSa^hlngluji Ik Uil ultiki i i\x Mihtdiy 

Publicit> rt^mn.itice The PA(i nnated among 

ull UlIwC ^ilVJp.^ 

[ Ki ...>f dalii I i ,i 1. 1 , ,,1 Hav > 

ti)^ i i is i * Uiw i iai,i;L.til All Am il^dn 

t nd i iauviL.: U.^ < j\}Vu i II V ,1 lics^i: jUit^ii 

I ^ Jt. life ) tiiid It,: pt.ddiJ I clu'tiJ ;.al3 
i ^ > 1 1 i .4 1 1 f4 . ! 1 ,i n V / n I ) u j i ^ I U 2 1 J I ii 1 1 4 V u 1 1 i 

J Si iUOfied at dct5.*.ninpu pinnts ui the 

r Uii£,li i^ aii 1 i.i.-v I i d d) ^i 4 =^ a Ihc 

i vMitw id . i ni I iii^ljt a I tiu I ijiiU^ U^'dl 

b.di I u.iv ,U i , ui ,i JU ,H ...ui ^uikCd 

^'^ t i 1 ! 1 • > i V ^ - J ! . u . 4 ,d d i J I ) { I ii V ht 1 1 dli 
udv;. iuCv I iii l.i . k>[ 1 JVi.il^biw III 

UiAh d;.^. di^ P ;U jLi/f [jA i tat J VI 

:u 4 > I d ^ J I J v= . w d I ■ ) ^ i a 4. 4 d i : p f w id 1 1 j.> 1 ^ I i t ^ tJ t 
i i 1 Jill 'u ^ , li an M e (II 

^i'U^c di . li M ..ji.i ll.Lw tlvlliuii=d 

1 4 i ! 1 4 i. 1^ Ul 1 . i lii 

\ * v^i, 1 1 1 lai 4 I i i, i i 1 , I 

U iO\ u yjf^ I V .1:1;. h i i : \ it li ^\ ,aLl^ 

I M'M^il 5 l*H Ijalh d I \iK>i 1 diiy 

1' - r\ ^ . i. d , .Lt \ . ^ I 1 c PA 

. t ; 1 1 1 1 . a . . 1 4 f i , t J A L Li i I n .d J ) 4 1 1 c u L t ai i d 
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talent available, "rtic sctiior intrniber ut th 
ACl)UrRA reservists (or tiiisC IB had more lha 
20 years' cxporienec in the publiL' reiation^ 
field inLiudirig radio anci li^^cvision work, 

Ofii^r reservists incliidcd t lie piilMiL relations 
miinagur uf a large corporation, a public 
relations ussis^tant tor one i)\ the largest retail 
chains m ihc world, and twi) who worked tnr 
the U.S. hd^rnuition X^cw^x 

hijl'IPMISl BMih ili^ (IIS uhd d |fhM., 
r.>ltih in the Siinie [nnldiiik: wcie d^.ilhd k tiM 
OpCidtUMi Oil ,1 MUiiul llu' ^Intk f>.i as 

AdfijuulL I dii a i J[ ! 1 1 u,. '\ t M I. ui^.*.. v^.-uid M - I 

luivC been pi j .^llilw vvllh^Mii t Ik j'ti^vMiLij .d. ili/la.i 
ut tjiC riU-ii uii LliL ludiii-rs I lu_ w ui|.5 iiit 31 1 on 
liand in thu vllsliUt PA dud in liu^st ^Ihs}'-. 

tor tiJdl fildttci Is iusl iu?[ vulfiMtiit lu cut If* 

f>Pn,f lOj^l up'll CI ^ 1 J I ffiC lu_|d f I i J J t c i T« 

are J iliUst tJliSlUC [fuil til fiiilh pfii'lu 
Ct jUJpl iit^il I v\l|l \'K j^aildi'C 

Cine Cii-v.i^ V I iii p i , i ill , . . i 

wc 1 1 ll 1 / .ii j 1 1 

Dctvillbcl t^l PaCJ id .1 u i JCh! 

CI 1 11 *k > > Cv l|, iiAi I 'I I l...i<Ui .ill.,. i iM 

the IvJdn V r J .ttHii. IC pii.il j'l w i/ .siM ^^.^ \l 

Moue! 1^0 7 I r..iu>f iu pioc. ssi a ) I hcC lBusedii 



Wd^ planned yii/r 



C Il- iL^lv lI \ id^litj4 , wii, adi i, a K (liiivj 

filtiii Irjli I ^ 

While , . V ... . . , 
.... j in^iiu u 4 . j . i . .s 1. ,a i 

*^,ij^t-^ iiIv)Uii .1 5 1 (J Ulili ) 1 , .1 , ij 1 4 

priiit^ tt. cnsiiit tjiutiv ill Asi^jva'jkS 

1 

uri u ^ 1 u . wj , th 1 i >i . . , , 
I I . 1 bud c ,h la ed ^i!. t 

M 4 , t ip .1. (lb Lv . .( . . . I , 

Jtiih J) i ."ii UiW fUsl 1 , ^^ft ^ 

jhod.d . C ih .i-^ ai.n . >ud, . d U 

1 W I i > » .^.l>\^ [ ^ t ■ J , , i J M i ( M , > .1 ^^r 1, i w 1 / 

1 he .^1 ' vIlJ V I UhI C 1 h j i i I 

I ^ wa . dw .acO fi Julln, . . . . i 

pft 1 naii|. u, d , buj. Af'iKii -^iw, K * l 

V^L- 1 1: p I C [ ' ll ! i I 1 J fel I i V j I 1 I 1 *. J Mil 1 j i .** 1 . ■ • i I 

p*ai i a 1 d 1 V u ( w o I I / 1 d I \ 1 ^1 1 i j , j 5 

P>.i luu .U' Ml vw., }'0.p a . vi ]i I .a* : 



was [Picked up' and used by the Assoeiated Press. 
A phoiograpli or Navy[iien in tlie massed Hag 
section (all state Hags) during .parade rehearsal 
was uscid by the li'cislitnj^ion J-i)si, 

The sub<dB at Inaugural Headquarters 
prepared all intornuitioi> on Navy units and key 
Navj personnel lor the ofhcial Inaugural Parade 
Plaii, eosered the tinal press coid'erence prior to 
i i!ie IiiaUEuratlOlL and pbotographeil Navy 
^ j'iL I -^jiiiiel working on various can.inuttees at the 
^ Ifidiiguud Hcatlq Liui tei s 

In all Pr e sklc ! 1 1 lal lii .ii4i;ui dtloii cveiils, 
^lUj Is iic^.essitv vci> ligli) (Obtaining 

Ciwpvi . leU. iiiitiis lu ^uSv i nidn> i>\ i\n' events 
^ .i^ p.d.ah,dll\ hHp^.^aible But \^uh u httle 
ln^Ui.ijil> the PH/J() lca*ii3 ucie uble tO 
ijv^.i,wnie musi obstu^le^ We.iilug ine Navy 
uiilluiiii h, Ic^etJ iij inailS s^ds^^ , 

tctuns wcic a[iij,it t*^ lov.i neaily all evcrits 
iliui lu\* btvl Nd\\ i^dill. Ij/dtiun At iht 
i . .uu a Kt- - plUHi i\n liisldiii^t Ihe [ lioiu 
UaiU .uisl.. l^d trit i^idlUio Aklws i \ j I h lU 1 1 1 Cc 

I t j ' 1 .^i. M i u4 1 1 V ! , d 1 n c il a d M i 1 s i on and 
1 fi'O.'Uuifdiw J in Kw.Liii. . wilb Ibc i kivy 
vjii-vi^ d^ ihv, n !ii!iiL,,\ dhi . ii..d Ui 
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u Vl" I . i ■ St 

i M hi 11 



i.i.M.^ Mul U.Wl ih. f^.. ) uaiil 
WjCIj idilH Lidcti ..I the 

si ^^lh th^ r.dVN Bdiil llidt 
lit 1 i 1 il: IluI., a/ as ill It 

j|l .. ji.-ij ! . 1 1/. ,dtii. . w ii aJUitJi/ii 

III I- i iJ I'v / f VJi Hi 1. . V 

A Ii wt ,1 i t iJdW , a: .; 1 I .1 _ i.. I Ii* 

I i . ll..!. ul j= Ui^. , ui^d ^M.i V pl I.*, ip^ti 

all J ' a 1 I , j I L 1 i t- h S I. 1 Ud i 1 d I < ' j i li d I b d t i d s I U d C d 
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UJ 



ill I i , . \ r ) i 1 o ) o I i 1 1 b 
i l,iui>Kbi.! Nd , I ,1 11^ pd.al^ h the 

1, .. Iti.. ^.iii t iiit hd .Ui^^aiig 

lii/iii IN' .i.;lv h 1, Jl> lal .1 wr^ lu. ^dOfleS^ 
.ijid , mC 1 1 i ^ I m > I -h a 1 1 d i 1 to tu^iliC 

L ^\ lU A r^a\ \ n u ;,pupvi.. d = .d ihiiK, 
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cement conimunity relationships. They call 
attention to new developments, ,nuw programs, 
anytliing that is new and significant in the Navy. 
Most important of all. spec4al events should he 
used to emphasize 'themes m support of 
conimunity relations ubjectives. 

^special event should be aimed at one or 
more/ specific audiences or publics. These n>ay 
include the interna] public-, the wuinin unity 
regional, national or international audiencuh, or 
special pub lies 

. r^iliaj^iiiployees ei [\h Ndv> Jiuuld be k pi 
up "t?^'^ date when pu^biiJe hv^ciits dUiud 
1 fU<;rn%;l auJierues ineludt laiiul) giur>es-, 
cereniunics uperiiug iicw fd^ liiiic^ un u base 
sUlH as a new ^^Jvy ^'Awlidiigc ft.i^atlun 
buikllfi^N hafiu,K>. alhlttu event. ^ aiui iiiu^l 
award cci crnorne^^ 

I Itt^ C i ili ii &!| i II 3 

r .! 1 1 1 i J I i 

the VKiiiity ut Uit I a i iur u ii^ht^^^it: . ivi i^i 
dll siiuW?5 lut-al wAhlhlis aiul ^iliiillai cvunt^ .11 1 
dl iii cd a I a iJi lUii uiUt > uu llw n 

lliteriiall.#iial Audic lU^ 



J .ill . /- w a 1 a 1 I , . 1 i. . 

cere /n .>/iies 1 vtiluig . f 



dciiiv)ii!jt!tiil iilliwii '^.^ t u 

diiJ thwl Uidjui wvtlit , t. 4) li . Mil ) '.3 , 1 II. l^^lJ,v: 
Ui uliJicil C 7i tiif itiili-:^ ClI 1 I . Ml .fit: , C , il 1 t.Hclf 
111 ihu 5u n.iit N.,v) .^ptvltj ^ v^^i.L^ 4 iUn ^ 
pii t In Jcij u * L-? ti dl i.i^ uui ^ a|.>a f >UH lt\^ u .ul ll^ 

tlllilMCh^ ut iMll vCjlilltl^ \ \> li^Asl^ lu i.jM, tile, id., 
ptjtC U lid 1 c hClUlv and h CU t I d 1 1 1 d I i^^ i , a 

tt.lijiKuI eulaiii .. » i 4. ill 

i^uii Jawicti \,n hpc\Al\^ ui^iiil alu-ii^ si,*. ji as i /ic 



Navy League or veterans groups reach people 
with special interests, regardless of geographical 
disfribution. ^ 

Practically every event affects more thaii one 
of th^se publtcs. It is a basic principle of public 



relatiuns, however, ^ that eve 



ng you do 



should be dune for a S'peeifie purpose and with a 
specific audience m mind= For this reason, and 
beeause the ntle approach is almost always 
better tfian the shotgun, it is good to have 
spei^itic publiLS m rnmd wtien yuuYe fjlanning a 
special event * 

bttLK lAL LV LN lb lun IK \ 

ii|.^ciaJ events is eleaily seated iii RcgS. 
Broadly speakijig the Navy fiiay paiticipdte in 
eve I lib spun sored by the local eoi Am unity or by 
ndtiunai organi/aiiuiis when auch 'participation 
Will benefit niuUially the Navy aiid the public, 
when pdi tK.ipatUig Kan lie aiidiigtd withuut 

iiiieitwruig with upLi diiuiijs ui tiamuig, when the 
lequesicd support is asaiiable within the 
vwriijudiid ici]ue?H,i^ifci n arid wh«.ii the Navy 

buy^Hjii J Ail Wlh bcii^Ill d iiC^^rt ly an 

indiviJu.u ui » Jirini.-i t,iai wwnvcui and eaji be 
pruvided M no additicaal expanse to die 
gt^v CI ninci, t tyo^ai iuv.al i>i:gdiil/£iUun5 aie uiidci 
tlic nilsumJ. i^tdnding that if ttic n.lhtary 
piuvidcs support. Its li, : Hlj^cv^i all vApenScs 
tit>U\c iht Ig^ulaJ iUil I*, tha vsi liin t inusl 
tjc in*, i if) ihe ict^utjiUi.g .. pK>hiui F -i Kt^.^ gives 
* .11 pit. i w d Jel^ila ut the ^ jnJniuii uJidcr \ /hlvh 

IMitJLipdtii n will fie duthun^ed and the level of 

4^ u ill Hi ti a t wii lt^ii suv^ii pai ti^ap^U^ii 

du(lu)i i^atp ,i. ijiii bi. ^iaul»,d 



i jH. sJCjK In a iliai ,di Ul ilili .iii dy 

.vi:iy thing di M44 dh K 1 inefii ii,* t i 
fu>%\tvt;i it.ilii I Jill i a in UJiniiifc .ind 

k.4ii> iug L 5Uwl. cvci 1 h. 3c*,pji Juuri iii^t 
^huuid rjiuv. the c bdbiL piu^ .;d4ires fui mere 
dit Miaii) taal, a In \iitudli/ dll plia.scs ^pCwldl 
evt.nl vvOiK w hi h die publi di fdli s Oifl^cr may 
dclsig^Ue to yuii In d w*>liundnJ whciw theic lano 
tulltlni. pubjiw .itldlis ulflw^ci a bcniui 
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journalist may be tht? only person with the 
kjiowledge and ^ills required to plan and 
execute successful spet;ial events. In this case 
you svilj^be an important advisor to the project 
office/C the executive officer, or the skipper, 

Obj^cti^es uf a Special Event 

The first step is it> claiity the ubjcciive^ ui 
the event. Our detinilion slates that spCLial 
events art even is ?stdgcd lo drainali/e a tact ui 
convey a uicssage It tfic event is actLiully slaM^d 
prirnariJy tor this purpusc (an open house , an 
exhibit, d paidde iji m award ceicnujny) iht: 
ubjeclivt?* tit the cvtiil JKLtiU it It dwldlL t>i 
plaiiniiig. vVltliin iCa^uMubk liniiis, ^Inib tliat 
cunnict vvith thc^si ut^jeLtives wan l>c ctiangLd ui 
elimmated. It the event hu^ been scticdiiled lor 
suine uthci purp^jst us when. a ^uc^t ^luisc is 
arranged tt* take 4idvaiiLi|?e wt a /egulaily 

schedule J litiiillii^ c^CijnhtQ^i luiitiiiC .^hl^^ 
inuvcnitni upcjdlKMt*ii dfensi djpaT^tiii^ iu^uuail) 
lake f )ret.Cilt;nt.c and ^)uljlh. attllis pl^^^ miihl 
built around ttit.!ii 

(^fiiy when ^hit.lh i^\ld^^^ a>^>^^.:i 
liidjOf liii jjoilaiii c d.^ s U^ii aHilccl la .tls- l.i 
bcln^ i,:<)ltlt>!ricd v^llli J J all. .11 fui li . h 

rankiiig officers or \ 1 civihan^ or ^tic.i an 

exercise iJVCI^Ca?? Is [jldiUiyd pt^^i^ ily a 

defnonsii ^tiun tor ,.c^.,dt; dlh. d nalh ^..^ ..t 

such optldtiuiiaj pl^iiis llkid) Ik) tic iiiv>dniw,i Iji 
fdvui ufPA ut>]e^tlvt5 

^tA(^t[ Ji^^l-iUiiia ul ... ... 1 i i, 

comiiiai ider in -ii^et IT J. Liriaasl Is iditl^ 

CUUwCiUCiJ v^'illi tliCi.. C)i> Llii.^iiUjiC i iii .^JljjlL 
level w tie It the cvcis c l-^ ankd •.nil hi.WLvci 
you i^ljl ulien tliid <iul^4;it li,v4/l\ J in llii. 
deiciiicd idaJinli.^; \j \ f\>KyA.^\ ^ ei.ta Wh ti dili. 
happens you ^/k ailu a^k J^ial i.al aii 
trying wUiiiplLshr/ t.ve., .iiiali ^^ i ^ i .k ^s 

fcquir^ ucldiied plajuiifig ai d tii.je ^A-iiis ui m.^ 
hard Ws.rk on itij p^it i.jI .uan. iiiciidjeia ul ilu, 

slatf CIdl liylii| oDJCi,, tiV C. Ctiil) iJi ttic j.^jni.liig 
pr<J<^:t^3 CUSllJCS I hat tliJ.^ W _K Is l».^4 W a .led 

ali i A 

ia,,i( all 5, i i ' ^ .. i.* i 1 i HI , > < . 
ft>|luWcJ hOA/, :i ,i I sic . i ■ n. \i i a J,. 



different from the planning process an 
opcrat ional commajider goes through in 
analyzing his missio'n! estiinatin^ his tactical 
situation, making a command decision, and 
drawing Lip the directive to ensure thai his forces 
carry out the mission, 

The process starts by stating in broad terms 
wtiat you arc going lC5 do and why For 
c xam pic 

• 1 hla sinp wilj vunduwt a dependents' 
.iui.se on 4 July Ui urdei lu increase 
dc[>cfidents under st Li! id 111 ^ ut k.s\ii duties and 
thei chy enhuii^ e liiui die 

• Thu ^luii.^i. v^iii hOu^^ w,i 
^i.iied I \->n js Day m 0\ ki i inLriase puidle 
awareness ut the irTijjUitariLe ..-icapuwer and to 
turthei tjui *^^.>iriiuuiuiy I cj ui loi is ubjjcLtives. 

• iii- ..J i ^i.i ^ ill Mi^-.^.*a i-^.^ni i ^^Iu]^ivl 

|\K .lui a 11.1 adv a,i ueiu ;i il w-^ * tl li«^d i^s allei 

1 1 J ,T p ^ . I I . i 1 t ' I 1 d J ) 1 1 i i .J I 1 1 ii ! ^ lii i.jliS^i t v.i 1 W ui d 

ic^.lpltiU^i aiid L^iLiUiiiigc ^jliiClb achieve 
shnllai I Cv giiltn^n 

• 1 1 i i < .] n J ^ .11 .1 1 ill , ♦ '« ' i ' ' ' 
4,,Hy juesi \U t .li lit uoin Liail 

bi^ n l^i^U ti Hcail HjiIm>i 111 uiAiJi t tiiithci the 
tjbj J elites td flic UucuL ( ia h J F*ititf dlii 

• ^ , . , . j I >i I ^ I, . j ill 1 

. .1 iii J^. , ^ia.i i.i .Jiii t. bi, lid supj uft ,ui 
iL.iuh.liM ituil . i.u.lu. c ut^lajidinfe yi. nig 

liii-u -..^ i lii^ ^Kji i.^ih^.lty Iw appi} tui dvadt'iiiy 
tjJiii 1 j^h, ii 



^ ) t/dl ■ . . , ii U .^ i I ''-I dias* s ^d 

1 ! . li li !^ 1 i ^ Ui i » . 'I .i(i|y faJ^ p . ai 1 i. dli i d . ly 
^t.i ,i|jiapl. ^1 >v., . J. diiill. ^ dliy .tn. il Llie 
t Jilt la Ijj ti, ik^t It icquli.; t.iiij 

N-Al l: Jci ilu ftiwlllll^-^ >cj.* !,.4« . .4 

ii .^ wsal 1 iiejit 11,4) lUwliide alll^ib pltirca and 
li^sui hi! bwait it a .aajt>i cv*nt p*?rtdblc uciiis 
Used III .."xhibii5 di*d iUtH live paiticipaji Is da 
3pu di ^ 1 . iiiai t hi, . i 111 t.i bau di . and eului 
^lialda .\ I ni^ ^ lUk U.ujC t la lUi.^ t.^iisldei 
the v^wMkuig bit^lllir.-j youtl&vg dt youi JlspJUSab 
tlic alz.e and ...ap^avll) .)! y^KH u\'vu ullli..;, lugibtiv 
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support in the nature of guides, transportatian, 
bleachers, brochures and other printed ^^jTiatter; 
and the countless minor items that take time, 
, talent and usually money to produce, but which 
are indispensable in a major special event. 

It is only after you examine your event and 
its objectives in light of these available facilities 
that you are ready to decide just how^ much can 
be done and who will carty out what tasks^ 

At thisppfct nothing is more important tliari 
attentioJ^O detail. An event of iTiajgr 
proportions may be a niiscidble tlop li unly une 
detail is omitted from tlic basic plan The results 
ot a puorly staged pubiK event nught include 
advei^e publicity on a lo^al nalu^udl 
liitcniaiiijiial s^dlc 

Consider, tor exduit'U Uit. wUiLuuab^bniwiM 
Uiyinpu (jajiij^^ uniuaij* hi the tulluv^/in^ 
incident iccuujiIlJ trtiiii i^^nifi.t M..i^a:lfic \\\ 
Nuvember |M5o. " l he uiiUAdls w.il 
enibarrasscd t.^etaust jiiakiug [>laii^ suuv^. uuc 
had uverlouked if.c details liivvjlving ihc 
entrance at ttic tiaditiwiial liMUi t>cajcr V\ ncii 

the faiiiuu.. KuiiiUh. iiillvi Huavu iJuijiii 
appealed Ihv- gales til tiie lUpU. Si.,,huiii lii 
Helsinki he wa^ dunied ciitidji5.e Hi. i.>ic\\ had 
been ht 111 \thcii5 and j^a.^^ed t)) 1 5 (MX) iafiCi 
lUiin^i^ Ai\A lwr,aiiUiai ih. aldJiuai At 

the end of the colortul pageuntr> and faiHuie 

Nuuni v^d.-j .^Ltudulcd l^. al>pcdl t>.il ih^: ^Uilli^.t; 
Kept hiiii uaiidUi^ m hi.. tidtA ..lut Otreiw tlu 
slddhiin ^Jfe^ At la I . .it ul (he aigiiil.iiw ^ 
iCi^ugjiU.vl tlu \ai uus iiiiu, .! iiil the Uw, ii 
dfidgdvc h:iiii ei .iam.*.. 

it u equally crnbaii ,1.^^ i ... i . ..s^. , n i 
pii/vlde tui Je*. lauv t v InI I . s^^ J 1^ i ui a! 1 ; 1 1 I w 

the VfH arta. for denveiy of b.ocfiures ic. the 

Jl.stilluiUoii jMilj.l \yn ,ii^,lJa i^aikji,^^ Iwi 
p|upeil> f>ii. led t it., lui adi.K.c .1*.^. i, 
fui nieUii n;pti jCiiLiUv > i * I. >Uid Iwjl., j 
heh.vJ[>lcu oi toi aii; ^ai.*.. i . Uai . . - [ all : \il 

the:>e lhlJi^= tan t^e j^Iajihs J Iuj in_ icti * ll > 

wiicn the Ui.^..tl 1 liL:liig \ nn n [fu. i ^^i.^ai 

left ,M[li tilt: luil l.lnute W'fi^.i J I'l Milium 

diit Uvc ii.;aib uuii,ne.5 vv h » Lj 1.^ » ^ liiii*^ uiul 

wilt' 1^ ix li iitloi * ,11 >. s ^ r^x I 



the planned action," and the operational 
planrting rnanuals &ay Jhat the best way to do 
this is to start with a good plar>l 

In a' major event, it n important that 
* someone be designated to coordinate' public 
affairs matters and that he be relatively free of 
other duties. If the event involves operations, 
operational and public affairs pjanning should 
have been carried on together and the PA 
aspects covered in a public affairs annex to the 
uperational directive. If the event is a major one 
ashore, one eonirnand directivl' probably will 
iiiclude all details, including publie affairs, 
beeUMly, diid lagihties 

. .at liib slti lj a^, iiMporl.nu in public atlairs 
as dii cxciwiae wiilUiue \^ in j[>wraliuji5 The 
juMniulist witl, lib ni^^du skills diid publie 
inUjrniatiOii kin^vv hoiv is an ^eut peison to 
heij) the coiiiniand and Uie publie at lairs ofruer 
iivdhitiiw spewidi c^ jnts Atiei aiieb! event, 

beit^ic ^ u\k gel decpl] liivulved in thv next 
L'vciii .4.^K Aixd ii> lij a,*5v\ei a tew ^ju^-"^ iiuiis 
I>ld ibis event .iu^aMiildlbil Ha ot.je^i. t wCs? ll^U, 
wh^ ii jiui, wjiy nut? Did evciyL>ac kauw ju^l 
what ills eiuiie^ wei.e and eaii y them uut 
I'lwpiily,' What il aiiyililng ^enild have been 
LkiiiC thdi wasii i JiJjief Wh.*t kind ui uiedia 

s.Mwi.ge did we » Old dilS \ ,:ii t hwlp */l tlUrt 
^aii iijg*.lia i, latiej.e,, uul CtJiunauiUy itldlie^nS, 
^uii liilein*! icjaUvMi.' Hv w i.aji wed.. Jl better 
iiex , yeaf ^ 

in u I,.., I .^wa il 1. li^jM , ,i.iiul 1,. ihe 

. .^ordinaiing e .mniaa i tO reiiuesl fonnai or 
ill tui 11 lal i *.^> iljliujji 5i,ioi Unate wUiiUnandL It 
ulwa) : u ^u«.n.J UIlu 4iJ * hv* k wltri i>ai thJpiiulS . 
II.- jdu,!^ laty iiidli I w^^ J^- vihi> i^tjvvicvl the 
^\ ^ .{ Lii li ail) 11 V ej- ■ \%\\x} V us . ,(ii..einea tu 
^li*'l * ^ iiJl >^ a: '/Vv!li dtn. , ai,J iiOVv itihiga 
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the skipper a clipping from the local paper, or it 
may be a letter to higher authority ericlosing 
copies of your plans, clippings, and photographs, 
Iri either case, the primary purpose of such 
reports is to show what has been accomplished 
and to submit recornmendations for future 
events of a similar nature. Reports that do 
nothing but pat you on the back and tell yo^r 
superiors what a wonderful job you did are 
generally worthless. 

All required reports in coruiectioii with a 
particular special event arc detailed iji the 
appro pnatu sections ot FA Rc^^i 

Spcwiiil Lvciii^ C hecklist 

general bpeciai cveuis tiicckli^t adapu d fuJiU / 1 
Reg5. it \b iCwUiUniCiltJcd thdl >uu aiudy Lhg 

entire chcckhbl bctore yuu tis^. it i^i bpc.iliv 
occaMufis Aflci btudy you rnaj [^xpare yuui 
own checklist uaing ptitiiierit Ucuis arul ddding 
utfiCis ui yuia own wliMt^fsliig 

CtKLAliif N \ I 141 t KH \ I liM i^, 

let 143 l*a*K '4 lew l-^ti^*- 

wen^iiiuiiy Wh^fc the sklp4>ci I5 i*^, 1; t j ill J 
Cjuud ( OiidUv l Nlcdal Ol\ bUliic \ic ^ hr,A_ Ss c 

will assume theie are tivc petty uffKci^ ie*.ching 
variuus awards: twu iiut>J C 

advancciucnt lu tusi one dppt^lnliuciil lu 

chief, and Oi»e letter of appreciation tu a chitt 

transfer! Lii^ tu the Meet Receive 1 lie ..ujUahi 

wants to prestiit inese awards and promotion 

ee I tlth.alts E!ld£i> lueU nin^ at te 1 lnij|*w^ f lu 1 he 
publlL attaii5 utli.ei is ui* lAi) and yi^tt al^. 

that the eveiit U viulie^ 

Is d s CI y 3liiH)l. , .i M . iii t 

l^aiadcd at quaitt^is Ma} > iia u a tai..i li 
yuuVc aih_*Jie and have l>it ivn> 1. ali ha. la 
may pa.^b 111 ievle\A db pui i ot ih^ «.eici,i.>ii^ \ ju 
pruLably haye d MLdli rdatiui.u a*»d )4><i II !*> c.l u 
publle address s> bteiii 

Wliat aic ] uui ubjvii.v.. ' 1 Ji. miU.i. u.***.. 
iw prai»*= llicsc pctt> ulfi.^cis laibiii.iy t y 

re . Jjdilig thcni fui ^.^ud aei lee diid lu 

encuurage ihc n ,i rai. J nie», in tlit wies to 



work for advancement, This nieuns that your 
plans should ensure; * 

• That the skipper makes each award 
individually and speaks to each man 

• That all hands can hear, and if possible 
see what is going on ^ 

• 1 hat the event is covered by the ^hip or 
station newspaper 

• llidt |t:leu5^.Li uie made tu liuiiie tuWIl 

1 iiu il la 

ir*.. 1-^ *=ai^ k Mil ^vii.l *=d y uui Juiilul 

u# J to 4 he perb^innel office foi the nanies and 

luedllun.* ul the ineii euneeiUcd He then gets 
tjdsie heinic town data uii each one, 
suppkiiieiiiing this witli an latervigw tu make 
sure he duesii t mis^ any goud feature niaterial 
It yuu get this nifurnialiun beiurcliand , there is 
nut lung lu prevent you Irurn prepaiiiig your 
stuiy iiijteiial i fiiii>.dd> atternvjuii I hcn_ it all 

gucs at.wt>ujhig Ut seheduic yuu ^.oii dlstubiile 
tfic 1 4: lease by Fuddy Muuh iirstcad of leaving 
theiii till ^luh.idy oi haviii^ tu wuik on the 
w e e k ^ I i d 

Go O^ei the [d_dn>. fui the event with the 
Ut ttie peisOiuiel utficer, ^ji peiliaps the 
aKippei hiHiJcir Mdki suie tlie nicn lu be 
hiHu;ie*l hdve ^ |ilat-e t * slaild du, lug the lirst 
}id!l ul Wie t.eiCiiiuiiy tflut they dri ive irOiit and 
Leni.;i iiy tiiC 54inc ui lei us Ihs, avvdrds v^ill be 
hande^i Ho tlic Cdj4ainj thut tlie whole thing 
lakes piiii.e \i\ tiuiit K>t thi, !iu»^u^plu>iie ajid that 

your photogriipher will bt able to get a shot of 

i:didi man with tJie aklpi^ei v^^Jlti tlie award 
i^wh i-nt's lUwe leaii^ idciitl/i., l)le 4 ilie way to 
ahiW tiie i .ptahs duwii a bit Is io (iiiillsh lUln d 
tut v,i tti bat^kgiMund inluiuiaiiun yuii tiave un 
Cd^ li indii 1 hen li tie will pdii^e ^tid huy d le w 
wuuij tu » .*wh nniii yu.i ha e d wlu^^i^c lu feei the 
shut Oi it lie d wild tl^ 11 io leud ific 

phui. ,u dj 1 i^dit U^e tf lliiie Iw gei iCdd^ fui 
the iieAl pi^.tUi^ it e^pe!h;U*e Vlth iliis 
pal 11 ailai .lUppei u* iu, utiOTi lms4li*,ady pi* ven 
that It is nntUJs&lble te; get gi>ud |.>i<-dures dl ttlc 
detu.d e^^iil. arian^c tu ShU^il ail liidivKlual 
pbuiu i iht i*xv^tijdee i fic indiviat^al i^icturc can 
range i/uin an iufurniul pi itrail uf the recipient 

L2il 
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in his working environment to a standard head 
and shoulder shot, Then you can settle for one 
overall shdt during the ceremony. 

Major Events 

If the event is more complicated, of course, 
so is your job. At a major event you have to 
consider many more problems than just home 
town coverage of a few petty officers. These 
may iriclude some of the following: 

• Deciding just wliat the prograni will be 
and establishing an order of events 

• Drawing up d giiesl list and pwilupa 
preparing written invitdtions or the foim for a 
printed invitution 

• Making a ^^ailh^ yl^n for pai luJpani^. 

VIP guests, and the generdl public, and pussibly 
providing tians^portation or parking, oi totli 

• Ajianglii^ Na\^ ylujUj |^ics&, ^i.j 
radio/ i V cuveiagt 

luvitatiuiis tu Uiwdla lU wovci 4Ue cvtiil 

vajita^jw puinls truiii wliigh 4 j thci! jubb 

1 best plan i, lu u.aw Uj a t .>ni.adiia diiciAisi 
appuintijig a jLOrJinator project olficei and 
assigning tai,ka tu appiU|Micitc suboidiiidtt; 
commanU& or iii*^i7ib».is of the staif. This does 
nut relieve the putdli^ atluli.b uttici^i i^i ^tiiiuj 
JuuiiiaHst kA dhy of Ihc wui K but it gl\ yuu 
all the duUiUilty ^.uu rua.l to U . » ^ vnir juL \ uui 
coinmand plauniiit, ilii^wuvii iiiijhi look 
suiiiething like figuiu 4 i 

With tlUs a wuik i.i^ .1,, . i.M. .4 ih. J iLii 
dtialis office *Mid^ it niddc ' IfMci^ i* nu udh^Ji) 
why yuu jifi.nild wony ^.Ln.ut a ViF's lunch 
parking duaiigeniciit^. ui the uifiwi detdda that 
are properly the conct._in of utJicr^ in the 
command Itie Navy wa^ is tu give ifiese 
problems to thd ai^pra|.*iaiw depdi uricnt 
heads just as an OpOrder gives ta^.Ks tu a task 
unit - and let them carry th^ ball 

I. 



Arranging News Coverage 

To start with, there are advance releases to 
be made and the local media must be informed 
that they are welcome to cover the event. 

In the hypothetical case used in figure 4-1 
responses have come in from two local morning 
papers and one evenini paper. One of the 
^ morning papers is also covering for UPL AP is 
sending its own man. Two TV stations are 
Sending newsfilm photographers who plan both 
silent and bOund=on film coverage. Three radio 
sitdtionb are also going to record the whole eventj 
Idter editiiig theh tape dowii tu short inserts for 
iicw& b road cast ^ = 

Your otTice staff consists of the public 
aftairs ofiicer, yuurselt, a J03, two JOSNs^ one 
of whom isn't a DINFOS graduate, and a PH2. 
^ rhc bosb ha§ a civiliaji secretary wliu does not 
. like to work on holidays 

While the public aftaiis officer is busy 
working un guest lists and seatmg arraiigements 
with the exct yuu stdit laying out your 
ieqiujcnieiitb tui bi)aLc^ tuiiiltuje, aiid power. 
You will havw tuui movig cameramen, two from 
each rV statiun hdch station will have a man 
with d ^uund camera uji a tripuU. These mcji will 
need fixed positions in front of the reviewing 
^tand wtieic they can gel a good view of the 
Secretary and al^u pail around to the troops On 
the field. The stajids have to be sufficiently solid 
5U didt *.aiiicranicn can u^e telephotu lenses, 
wl.jih iiidgiiity the ^nialLst wain era muvenient. 
At tht mmc tune, you do not have a fantastic 
.^Unj tu s[2pfid uki tlienr aiid yuu dun. 't want the 
cameraiifen right in front ot the reviewing stand 

wheic they ubsLUit- the bcv.ietdiy'5 view uf the 
field 

. .id ^uud 11 1 pldttunh., dt)uut ii \ H i et anj 
.<Ut dh hi£,h iis iiie l}iM>j UI the it/ijvviug stand, 
Ihu^c bhuuld be plat-ed ai 45 degree angles froni 
the iiter ot tlu ataiid fui enough back that 
diey are nut luo ubtiuslve and where they wun^t 
inteifere with the ruovcrnent of troops At an 
even biggwi event, mc&e might be inade ut piping 
or lumbej dud be twu ur thrc*; SLuries high with 
dt ledht twu idiujid k-vtls Fiiid out from (he 
stMCiuiih just ^hat puwer they need to operate 
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Ftmi Cotfoandlni Officer 
To: DlstrlbuEl©n Llit 

Subj ! Visit of SecMav on 4 July 

Encli (1) Sehiduli of tventi 

(7) iestlng ehart for revltirflni stand 
(3) Paridt dlfifTsffl 

I, Furpqgfe ^ This notlct ouEllnea ceremonies to be held an k July in 
connection wlEh Cht visit of the Secritary of Che Navy. 

2* Background . (Kere you state briefly the reason for the Secretary's 
visit and llit the tnportant fnambtrg of his party, Hgre, or in a 
separate paragraphs you also refer to the schedule , seating chart, and 
parade dlsgraai vhlch are atrached as enclosures to avoid making tht 
bailc notice too long and Involved 0 

3. Respoftgl bi, ii, ty . The Executive Offleer will coordinate all arrangefntfita 
for this eviDt . Other officers are aaslgned reiponslblllcles as fQliowgf 

a. JlXSt IteUttnant . Rig tavlewin| sLand an aljuwii in feuulygurs (2) . 

providing chairi, bunting, a ipeaker'i stand, and public address syittm 
as required, Follci arta Iraiedlately before cereoiony, 

b* Sefimlfcy Officer . Establish traffic control to Inauie apsejy 
clearance Ch7DUgh plain gate and clear passsga to headquarters Lullding 
Frovldc escort vehicle* Concrol visitor traffic and parking, as PequlciiJ 

Publ_le Works Officer . Provide phocoj^raphera ' platforsa aa gh^swn 

In anclpsu^e (2) and as spacltitd by Public Affairs Officer. Piovide 

adequate current for operatldn of recorders as requested by t^ubllc Affair^ 
Officer. 



d. Hedieal Of fleer ■ 
standby basis. 



Provide siiibijl ai»^c^ aild appIwpLlaLs j^gi^uLUigl Mil 



Sin.lor Vstch Of f lcgt 



inaure that all dipartnents pai:ad^d In position by 0S3u, 
rehearsal ms required. 



Schedule 



f. Cosalsiiary _QfJXAe_£ ^ Provide luncheon for SetNav pacL^, Ci^o^and Ing 
officer, and guests » a total of 25 persona. In «rlitg 3 of the main gal ley » 
Party will proci^d through mess line and use standard mass gear^ F^llpvlilg 
luzicheon, the iecretsry laay insjiect che galley. 

8 ^ ft ^j^ i^i ^ Afla^lra Of f 1 r Arrange n#ws cyyeiag^ 4ipj='i"|,ti^ii 
includiiig such live coverage of che tvant as is deslre.j b^ media. Kei, 
other departaerit heads concamed informed of requlrementa for gat# 
clearance, parking, special power connect lona. furniture, etc Aa^iat 
Executive Officer in whatever coordination Is lequlred. 

4, CancellaE ion* This notice is uanctlled 6 Juiy= 



ft 4^1.^Mien planning n rnsjor #«^t, tfidre u no ptjUsiiiuie t*^* a isiMtnumt^ fAmittiU*^ Jit^.u^Q Uiai 4i»paino a 
Mprdinartof and aislyni tmki to app^#prtatb subordin&m. 
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thtir equipment and see that Public Works gets 
the requirements, , ^ 

T%e radio men will also wan| fixed positions, 
preferably a table for each station with two or 
■^Ihree ch^s, enou^ for an announcer^ an 
engineer^ and perhap a director, assistant 
engineer, or second announcer. T^ese should be 
far enough apart so that one station will not 
accidentally pick up another anftouncer's voice. 
Again, check with the station to make sure of 
power requirements. Try to have TV and radio 
men there early enou^ to test microphone 
placements in advance of the event. 

Newspaper photb^aphers and newsfilm 
cameramen will want freedon? to move around. 
You will also have a Navy still photographer on 
the field. You don't want to impede their 
movements unnecessariry; at the same time, be 
aware that too- many photographers can mar 
what is planned as a dignified military^ 
ceremony. Depending on the nature of the 
ceremony, the space available, and the number 
of media involved, you jnay want to set up 
specific gtound rules for these mobile 
cameramen. Thtm rules may include the 
establish^ment of a pool arrangement where each 
organization works from a fixed position and all 
^ the film is available to all participants. Pools are 
^ not particularly popular with newsmen ^ who are 
in a competitive business and don't want to end 
up with the same pictures the competition has. 
But they are better than no coverage at all, and 
they are almost always acceptable in a pinch. 
The ground rules for all phases of special event 
coverage ^ould be drawn up well in advance, 
however. Newsmen who come to cover a major 
event expecting complete freedom and ideal 
facilities will not be anxious to come to your 
next show if you impose restrictions ,^d 
unwanted pool arrangements on them without 
warning. TTiey will be especially upset if they 
feel the restrictions were unnecessary. 

The reporters, of course, pose less of a 
problem because they want to see the entire 
event. TTiey will want advance copies of 
speeches, and if none are available in advance, 
they will want copies immediately afterwards. 
They may want to interview important 
personahties, certainly the VIP and immediately 
aftet the event they will need typewfjters and 
telephones. 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.-Media should 
be provided with car passes or parkin| stickers in 
^ advanc^ and you should make sure the gate and 
the t^fic control men have been suffldently 
briefed that th^ will recognize and honor those 
items. 

Detail the J03 to work with the iound 
cameramen, whose requirements are greatest, 
and let one JOSN stand by to help the radio 
men. TTie other JOSN will have to miss the 
shdw. Somebody has to stand by the office 
phone. The PH is out there with photQgraphic| 
equipment and you and the PAO &e available toi 
solve any problems that corfe up. ^ 

Because the event was planned to permit 
maximum coverage and coordinated fully with 
coverage intelligently airanged with much 
attention to detail, everything ran smoothly. 
The radio men got their tapes* The TV 
cameramen got their film. The press had stories 
and stills, and the reporters talked to SecNav, 
then phoned their stories from the public affairs 
office. The PAO furnished a few cups of coffee^ 
but fortunately everybody had to get back to 
their offices and couldn't' stay for lunch. The 
evening paper and both morning papers earned 
pictures and stories. Each wire service moved a 
couple of hundred words. The radio stations ran 
tapes on their evening shows. Both TV stations 
showed film footage and one fed it into a 
network newscait. The skipper told the project 
officer he did a fine job of coordinating^ and the 
word was passed down the Hne. 

IMPORTANCE OF DCTAILS 

Whatever the event, there is no substitute for 
attention to every detail, no matter how 
insignificant some details may seem. A visitor to 
an exhibit or open house, the guests at a 
commissioning ceremony, or guests on an 
orientation cruise should never catch the Navy 
unprepared. Just as when a ship is replenishing 
at sea or an amphibious force is assaulting a 
beach, every detail should be thou^t of and 
every contingency provided for in advance. 

When you have planned and organized your 
show well, it fits the definition of a. special 
event, an event that is staged or Conducted to 
dramatize a fact or convey a message to a public. 
As far as special events are concerned, special 
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arrangitnents will help you drive home your 
jntssaga. 

Devices ara ispeeially important on guest 
CTuisas md similar orientation visits, lliey 
mcluda such thinp as special name tags, place 
cardsj identifying caps or pins, booklets, wallet 
cards, humorous awards, and other souvenirs. 
Their valuers threefold: 

First, they represent that added touch that 
shows that the Navy wants to be more than a 
good host* 

Second, in many cases 'they contain in 
capsule form the message the event is designed 
to gat across. 

TTiird, they serve to remind the Navy guest 
of his pleasant andNisually very educational 
axparianda with the Nav>^. 

Ideittiflcation Tap 

■ 

- When a grou*p of guests comes aboard a ship 
or station it is always a problem t^^ identify 
Jndividuals and to ensure that people, baggage, 
and trmsportation are rout^to th& fight places 
at the right time, This pr<^^P can be Ucked if a 
list, of guests is madeDut^^Im and if 

billeting anH transj^Sftation arrangements are 
made before the guests arrive. 

If the poup is relatively small and wilLnot 
be broken ^to -other groups, billeting is less of a 
problem. Ensure that a list of names or room 
numbers is furnished the quarterdeck, wardroom 
attendant, commanding and executive officers, 
and others who should have the information. If 
guests are to be billeted with the ship's officers, 
try to get some information on each guest to the 
officers concerned. A guest will feel more 
welcome if his roommate knows he is coming. 

If guests* baggage is to be moved any 
distance by a working party, have baggage tags 
already made out with each individuars name 
and billet number. Anyone who has traveled any 
distance will appreciate having his baggage 
delivered to his room promptly so that he can 
clean up before bepnning the strenuous 
orientation prop'am the command may have laid 
out for him. 

If your poup is large and you want to break 
the guests into a nuhfiber of sub-groups, use 
different colors for each group's baggage tags. 



TTia color scheme can be followed in making 
out lapel identification tagSs place cifds, 
identification signs for buseSj boatSj or aircraft, 
or my other types of identiflcatioh or dlraction 
devices you may use. 

By all mems enrourage guests to >s*ar Ilpel 
tags. These should be laige enough so that they 
can be read at a distance of about ten feet. 
Include each guest's profession or business and 
home town as well as his name on these tags. 
Suggest that the guests wear them on their 
RIGHT lapeL This way the tags can be read 
easily when the guests are shaking hands. Tap 
on thi left lapel are nearly invisible in this 
position. 

Booklets and nropams 

People coming aboard ship for a guest cruise 
or even for a simple open house like to know 
what is happening and to have something to take 
away with them. For this reason^ no event of 
this type is complete without a program. ^ 

The easiest type of program to prepare for 
an open house is a special edition of the ship or 
station newspaper. Devote most of the^ front 
^age to the event and print a propam there or 
on the back page. If appropriate, print a map on 
the back page showing the location of major 
points of interest and routes to follow. The 
remainder of the issue can be devoted to the 
usual content of the paper. 

For small groups, one simple program should 
contain only the information a guest needs 
without snowing him under a mountain of 
superfluous information. By printing successive 
sections on different size pages and indexing 
each section at the bottom of its first p$ge, the 
command has prepared an attractive book with a 
great deal of useful information arranged for 
ready reference. 

Some commands compile attractive photo 
brochures for VIP groups that serve both to 
emphasize the objectives of the cruise or 
orientation visit and also as a souvenir of the 
event. Photographic coverage is carefully 
planned in advance and the best shots are 
selected and printed in the finished boojc. 
Sufficient margin should be left on the left side 
of the photos for binding. 
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ttptioni emphasiztog the mimje the 
'command wanti to plug ire prepared to 
accompany the photos. 

TOe next^ep is to dry-mount the pictujces 
*ajid captions so Uiat when the booklet is 
assamblad the caption will appear facing the 
appropriate photograph. If the job has bean 
do;ia correctlyp each page is trimmed 
individually, TTiis is done wth the photo-side 
up, sinca its dimensions are more critical than 
those of the caption, TTie first cut is made on 
the ri^t sidCj making sure it is exactly parallel 
to the left margin. T3ien trim the top and 
bottom, and the pages are now ready for 
binding. 

Covers for the book can be made of 
commercial display board which can then be 
covered with felt paper if desired. Your coveii 



should be cut rarger th^ the inside pages of the 
book so as to protect the pages. 

TTie booklet is then bound with commer^l 
punching and plastic binding equipmmt 
availabli at many commands, "Hie finiAed book 
is mailed to the guest a week or two after he 
leaves the command. The ^ptain— or perhaps a 
fla^ offl^rT^rigns the fofwarding letter which 
tells him it has been a pleasure having him 
aboard and expresses the Navy's hope for his 
continued interest in naval affairs. 

Souvenirs 

TTiere is ^rtually no limit to the types of 
souvenirs that can be used in special events, 
many at little or even no real 'cost.* Some 
commands add the cost of such mementos to 
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the ^esti* me^ and antfrt^ninent biUSj with 
the knowledfe, of wurse, of the guest, who 
usually are pltased to know that neither the 
taxpayers nor the ship's crew are digging into 
their pockets for these costs. Some comn^ands 
use baseball oaps vnth the command's n^e or 
emblem embrSidered on thert. 

Paperweights or desk ornaments can be 
fabricated from scrap materials such as tUght 



deck pilanldng or aircraft metal, 
commands make up wallet^l cards identifying 
the guest as an honora^ destroyenriens 
submariner, plankowner, or a veterM of a 
particular operatiori. (See figure 4^2.) Onk 
command awards a '^Lavender Heart" medal ta 
any guest who suffers an injury, such as a 
bruised forehead or shin suffered in passing 
through a hatchway. 
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ORAL AND VISUAL 

Spetchmakini is i vitil p^t of the Navy's 
public aiTaiFS propam, Evfiy time a' naval 
repfe^ntative talki to an American Ligion post 
m ft ehapter of the Jaycees ^ cOTier a 
messafe^the story of the Navy. For 5, 10 or 15 
mtiiutes ha has the undbided attention of hk 
audienct^ usually an audience madi up of praple 
of some Importance in the community/ If he 
makes a good speech, if he says somethmg worth 
.saylngj he makes an impression upon that 
%udience. What the speaker says will fee reacted 
upon* Even with relatively small poups, 
personal presentation of the Navy's case is still 
the m^t effective means of gaining community 
cooperation. .............. 

A speech is one of the most common types 
of fecial events, one that calls for skill in 
writing and presentation as well as in attention 
to arrangement detaUs. 

From the Navy's point of viewj a speech is 
made for one purpose: to transmit a Navy 
message effectively to the largest number of 
influential people. 

Participation by naval personnel (officer or 
enlisted, Regular or Resen^e) as speakers at 
public events is an effective means of informing 
the public, aeveloping understandmg and 
cooperation, and stimulating patriotic spffit. 

Commanding officers may favorably 
entertain requests for speakers in cases In which 
other forms of Defense Department 
participation .would be denied. For example, at 
his discretion he may give favorable 
consideration to requests for speakers at 
religious or fraternal gatherings or those 
sponsored by business and professional 
iorganizations. He may not extend this exception 
to partmn or politt^l gsthertngt. 



COAAMUNICATIONS 

Dep^tment of Defense policy prohibits 
Navy speak^s from appearing befOTe s^repted 
audien££S whm attendance at tiie fveiit is 
baiT^ to anyone becauie of his race, creedi 
color, or national or^in, or U the poups 
sponsoring Oie events deny memberA^ to any 
p^^n becausa of his rac^ creed, color, or 
nationd origin. • ; 

TTie need for your abUity to communioate 
ideas thrtiJ^ tee use of the ^okm wml ra^^ 
all the way from informal conver^tions with 
two or three individuals— such as newmen» 
new^aper editors, public affairs staff members, 
and community representatives-to formal, 
steuctui^d situations as periods' ' ' ^( 

command information instniction^ newi 
briefings, guided toun, news conferences, talks 
to civic groups, or researching and writing 
speeches to be given by otho's. 

As a senior journalist, you may find yourself 
involved in speeches in any or all of three 
capacities: (1) as a *'ghost writer,*' (2) as a 
speakinienpgement arranger, and (3) on certain 
oc^ions, as the speaker. It is not the puipose of 
this chapter to make you a polished speaker. 
At the E-6 level you rfiould be familiar with the 
fundamentals of speech^ting and be able 
to assist in the preparation of speeches to be 
delivered by others. However, in order to 
properly prepare younelf for ^eech writing and 
famUiarUing youi^elf with aU the details of 
arranging a ^)eaker eng^ement, you should 
know something about the techniques of 
delivering a speech. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide 
you with material that may help you to plan 
and present talks to the cbUian public, and 
which may assist you in the techniques and use 
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of visual aids in ^esentations, in the writing ^ oinvinfi pmple of the validity of thefr ideis. 



^i^tes to be p?en by others tb cdmmUnity 
p-gupt, and in the estabUshiipnt tnd operation 
of a' ipeakm bureau. 



Th^re m levml steps that may be u§id to 
help pave the way toward plmning an effective 
presentation. These steps have b^n condensed 
from Navy Department Speech Research Branch 
materials and the teachinp of the DINFOS 
Research and Oral Communications 
Department, which bases its curriculum on 
college speech courses* It has been proven that 
these ste^ have saved speech planners, writers* 
and present^s much time and anxtety in the 
preparation of oral and visual pre^ntations. By 
preparation we m^n the proce^ of planning a 
talk befcM^e, during* and after the actual 
researching, . 

CLASSES OF SPEECHES 

Every time a weaker faces a group of 
pettpTe; He must hav^^ in mind. This 

puipose is directly related to the response the 
weaker wants from his audience when he is 
through speaking. Speeches can be classified into 
several different, types according to their general 
purposes and the desired audience reactions* 

Speeches to Simulate 

When a speech is given to stimulate, you 
want your audience to be inspired; to be arou»d 
enthusiastically* or to feel awe, rispect, or 
devotion. Speeches commem mating events^ such 
as Independence Day* Memmal Day* or Navy 
Day* and those given at rallieii pep se^ions, and 
as keynotes to conventions usually have 
stimulation as their general purpose, 

Speeches to Convince 

When the general purpose of a talk is to 
convince, you attempt to influence the beliefs or 
intellectual attitudes of your audience with 
evidence and p-oof. Political speakers u^e belief 
in their ^rty*s policies, phaosopho^s attempt to 



and adversers sttrve tb c6m^^ ttieir listenm 
of the ^p^ority of certain product. 

^^^^ to Achate 

The puipose of a talk dedgn^ to actuate m 
to obtain sCTie definite observable action by 
your audience at a ^ectfic tune. Hie fme line 
between a talk to convince and a talk to actuate 
stems from the fact Uiat the tolfc to aonvmce 
only attempts to ch^e the mental pro^sses of 
the audience, while the talk to actuate requfres 
some definite action above these mental 
processes. A politician who asks you to go out 
and vote ''yes" or ''no" on a c^tam isiue is an 
example of a speaker who is peaking to actuate. 
Navy recmiters* for example, attempt to actuate 
people to jop the Navy, 

Speeches^ to Bnfntiin * 

A ^eech to entertain merely requires that 
the audience enjoy themselves. The purpose of 
most aftei^inner speakers is to entertain. 

Speeches to bif^^ 

The^ object of a talk designed to inform is to 
have your audience know or understand 
something; to increase or widen their knowledge 
of your subject. Teachers lecture primarily to 
inform* formien show their workmen how a 
certain processfoperates by informing* and* most 
important to you, officers m command keep 
their men up to date on current happenings in 
the Navy by informing. 

Speeches to Secure 
Goodwill 

Withm recent years goodwill ^eeches have 
begun to play an important part in the public 
affatfs of many busine^ firms and orpnizations. 
The Navy rec^niies it as a valuable tool for 
gaining public aipport. The opportunity for 
giving a goodwill speech occurs when a chib or 
group asks* a Navy representative to teU them 
about the command or its activities. Many 
goodwill speeches are made in foreign as well as 
stateside ports ot-MU by senior naval^ offices. 
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IWs b fhi ^rpt of ^Mch mmt often used in 
Mny.puWo affita WOT 

The gpodwU ,^4Nch is informativi in 
j^yrtot^, teUuig/ sis it 4oe^ about the 
Qtginbation fw whkh j^blie m^pOTt is sou^t; 
in mothif mnm^ its pmp^ is to convmci or 
i^uali» yet thfa pu^ma must be Mboriinat^ 
or mm hiddan. ^adoxiQally^ tht goodwUl 
^mch m an informatton sp^ch, die object of 
wMeh m to stiniulate or to convince—a sort of 
hylffid« Althoti^ the primary purpoie is to 
mmm goodwfll, this object must not be ttie 
^^amt puipose/ So far as the audience is 
mm^n^, the ^irpose must appear to be 
prinartty informative (or sometimei pervasive, 
0ommM actim toward a common goal). 



Spaeclm to Introduce 

'Hiere m many occasions which Mil call for 
you to introduce a Weaker; guest ^eakm at 
command briefings^ ti^aining se^ions, open 
* Imuiif, news confo^ences and newt briefings, 
and public meetings. In addition, it is often 
hecessary for you to write a ^^ch of 
inti'oduction to he pven by another penon. It is 
dways Mse to anticipate the need for you to 
prepare an introduction as an aid to tfie pfopam 
chairman, to intrDduce your officer in command 
or other naval representative at public speaking 
engagements^ 

The main object is to create a desire to hear 
the speakjjt^ everyt^ig ebe is to be 
wbordinated toShis aim* The duty of the person 
who introduces the speaker is to introduce, not 
to make the presentation. He is not to air his 
idews on the mibject. He is only the advance 
agent for the speak^^ His job is to sell the 
weaker to the audience. 

• ESTDIA'miG THE SPEAKINO 
SITUATION 

After you have det^mined your primary 
► purpose, the next step is to make a complete 
estimate of the fpealdng atuation. The reason 
(at this estimate is anal^ous to the footb^l 
coach who has his team study a scouting report . 
of the opposition jrtor to the pme, ^e same 
theory applies, ITie more you know about your 
audience^ the phyil^ situation m which you 



^ , and fte occasion ^If ^our preientationt 
the better chM^ you wtf to adapt ywr 
material artd delh^ery to i^t^ your peaking 
en^dnment. ■ 

Audimee ' 

Since the re^onse from the audtence umally 
indicates wheth^ you have achieved yoitf 
desu^d purpose, it follows that the more you 
know about your audience, the better ohanca 
you will have of achievi^ that pranaiy purpose. 
Also, toiowmg about the audience wUI enable 
you to choose material which wUI interest them. 
Try to determ^e: 

- How m^y wUI be in the group? 

- What are tiieff occupations? 

-Is it a mixed group (or all male or all 
fejrfae)? 

- What do they know about your subject? 

- What is theff age r^e? 

- Wiat is thetf education level? 

- Do they have any strong Ukes or dislikes? 

Keep asking questions until you have a fairly 
good image of the group. Jot down the answers* 
to the above questions. When you know who 
makes up your audience you wUl have a good 
idea of what wUl appeal tb them. You can be 
certain of one thing— your aud^nce is interested < 
in themselves and what affects them. Unless 
what you have to say is related dkectly to the - 
needs of the listener you can predict that he wUI 
be unconcerned. Explain how he will benefit 
from what you are sayii^ and you will get 
attentive listening. A firm understanding of your 
audience wUj help you in selectingrmaterial 
which wUl Interest them. / 

Ocoadon 

^at is the reason for th? talk? Is it a 
commemoration of a national holiday? Can you 
use a pertinent opening to take advantage of a 
pacific event? Alio, who ^eaks before your 
presentation is scheduled? WUl the tallc be 
delivered befoie or after a meal? These thingi 
can greatly influence audience intereit Ln a talk 
and should not be taken l^htly. 
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.Looation . 

Make a thorough check of the physical setup 
in which your speech wUi be delivered. Is an 
amplifier neceisary? Is there ample I^hting? Are 
there facilities for vi^al aids? Are there enough 
seats? Answering questions like these is a vital 
part of preparing a successful talk. 

DELIVERY METHODS 

Although you now have a purpose and have 
analyzed your audience, occasion, an^ Ipcation, 
a new problem confronts you rtfore you 
actually begin working on the talk. That 
problem requires you to choose a method of 
deUvering the talk once it is completed. Why 
decide this first? Simply because the degree and 
type of preparation varies with each different 
method of delivery. There are four principal 
methods of presenting a speech: 

• Impromptu 

"I 

• MemCTization J 

• f^anuscript 

• Extemporaneous ' 
Impromptu ' 

The impromptu method is completely 
unplanned. You are at a meeting of the Chiefs 
Club Advisory Board and someone says 
something you disagree with. Se you get up and 
make an impromptu speech. Or you are on leave 
in your home town and stop by to see your old 
high school principaL He invites you to tell the 
senior class a little bit about your Navy travels 
and expiriences. 

Unless you are one of those rare people who 
can talk on any subject at any time, impromptu 
speaking probably is difficult for you. You may 
find yourself nervous, tongue-tied, and unable to 
thinji of a thing \o say, much toss express 
yourself clearly. This is a perfectly normal 
reaction to an unfamiliar situation and it 
shouldn*t disturb you. This nen^ousness is both 
physical and psychological, and you should 
attack it on both levels. 



On the physical level, start by makii^ 
yiDuiidf comfdrtaWe. ^tand riaturally on both 
feet with your krteei relaxed and take several 
deep breaths. Regulate your breathing ind tall^ 
slowly enou^ so that you never run out of ak4 
As you get into the subject/ you will begin tc^, 
feel better and the pounding in your chest and 
wobbling about the knees— neither of which is 
apparent to your audience to matter how 
obvious they may be to you-will gradually 
subside. At the end of three minutes you 
probably won't notice these ^mptoms any 
more. ^ 

On the psychological side, remember that 
your fear is based on the unfamiliarity of^the 
situation, not on the fact that you have to talk. 
Obviously you know something about -the 
subject, probably mora than anybody else in the 
room does, or you wouldn*t have been asked to 
speak in the first place. You coulff^y the same 
thing to three sailors arounl a mess table with 
no strain. So it's really the situation^ not what 
you have to do, that's got you nervous. 

Now as far as the situation is concerned, it is 
a pretty safe bet that the audience is reasonably 
well disposed to you personally and toward 
what you're about to say. If they weren't, you 
wouldn't have been invited to speak. You can 
bet that your ffen^ousness is NEVER as apparent 
to the audience as it is to you. If you ever 
detected that a speaker felt bad, rest as^red 
that he really felt a lot worse. Furthermore, the 
reaction of an audience towvd a nervous 
speaker rarely is contempt. "Diay almost always 
feel sympathetic toward him. So teU ytDursalf 
that you know considerably more about the 
subject than anybody else' there, that the 
audience is friendly, and that all you're doing js 
talkLng to them=and you talk to people every 
day without getting nervous. You'll be airprisad 
how much this approach will dp for your 
self-confidence. 

But even an impromptu speech isn/t ^wholly 
^ unplanned. *Any time you*re in a situation where 
you might be called on to speak, it's a good idea 
to think over what you might say if you were 
called on. And even if you didn't do this, you 
always have a minute or so betwaan the moment 
you learn you're to be called on and the time 
you have to start talking. Use this time to pin 
down the major points to get across. Why are 
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you ^Udng? M^t is the objeetive you want to 
awomi^M? If you coidd say santen^, what 
woiUU it be? Tlry to fonn a rtfental ouflirie of 
four fhre points supporting your main ^eme 
phis u op^nii^ sentenca. If ym have time, 
decide exaQtly where you want to end. If you do 
this, you 1^ make the best of the most difficult 
of ^ spfgldng situati^s. 

Mmorjution ' 



Memorizing a talk word for word goes to the 
^ o^osite extreme from the improinptu method; 

Soinig ^Mkers can use thb inethod effectiyely 

but too often it readts uirB. rtilted, inflexible 
, ^senUtioh^ simply becauia the speaker is more 

concerned with his material than he is with his 

audience, 

; Unless you are an experienced actor, 
memorization is absolutelyflie wbi^t way to 
present - a ^eech. A^^en you memorize, you ' 
usually are committing WORDS AND 
SENTENCES to memory rather than a 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS. The result is a cahned 
routine that wouldn*t sell vacuum cleaners, 
much le^ the Navy. It is an expre^iohless, 
boring presentation ttat leaves your audience in 
doubt as to your sincefity and : even your . 
knowledge of the aibject. Another ' major 
weakness of this approach is the fact that if you 
forget a word or a sentence you may omit 
unportant pc^ions of your talk without 
knowing it, or, worse still; find that you don't 
know where you are, what youVe said, or what 
comes next. In recovering you may emit or even 
repeat parts of the talk. - 

Manuscript 

A peat many Navy speakers ^ead sp^ches 
which have be^n written out word for word. 
This method is almost as inflexible as 
memorizing it Again, it sets up *a^ bairier 
between fte shaker and his audience as the 
q)eaker must pay close attention to what he is 
reading and cannot react to the responses of the 
audience. OccasionaUy, talks are read effectively 
when the speaker is particularly gifted and 
practiced at reading, but,^or the most part, the 



manuscript method should be left to facial 
cfrcumstetices, such as: - 
^ ■ * • 

• When flie verbatim text has been or will 
be relea^ to Uie news media and it is probable 

^ that tWe speaker wfll be quoted extensively. 

• When the aibject matter invohres 
security or policy condderations so Sensitive 
that the exact wording is important. 

• When the talk is being broadcast and 
timing is critic^. . 

It takes a lot of experience and umially a bit 
of training to read a speech effecth^ely. And a - 
^ ^eech is read effectively only when it sounds as 
thou^ it waren*t bein^ read. This method is not 
recommended for your own use, and if you are 
called On to help any officer or petty pf fleer 
prep^e a speech, you should do what you can 
to discourage him from reading, from a 
completily prepared text 

Extempo^neous^ .... 

The extemporaneous method is the one 
usually employed by most good speakers. To the 
uninitiated, *'extemp6raneo us'' sounds 
synonymous with '^impromptu" or 
"extempoi^,*' but in the language of , public 
' speakers it means something quite different. The 
delivery seem^jo_be off the cuff, while actually 
the material has been well prepared and 
rehearsed. An extemporaneous delivery is a 
happy medium between th^ overly casual 
impromptu and the stiff memorization or 
manuscript. The talk is very carefully planned 
and outlined in detail. Sometimes a complete, 
'draft of it is written out; but this draft is only( 
used in rahearial. The talk is delivered from an 
outiine with the speaker memorizing the 
sequences on^ the outline, but never the exact 
wording. What makes the extemporaneous 
method so effective is that it borrows the good 
qualities from the other three methods 'of 
speaking without incorporating any of their bad 
qualities. A thorou^ and careful use of the 
extemporaneous method will result in a talk as 
polished as a rnernofized one, and certoinly more 
vigorous, flexibtaf and ^ontaneous. 
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There ^ are oth^ "idvantaget of the 
»timporaneDUs method. With m outUn&yQtt 
^ft adapt yoiir talk to the situation, dwelling 
longer than you lud plann^ on pohi ts that 
seam to need mote explanition or emphisis and 
shortening or ^an skipping some areas entirfly^ 
Hus is. next to impossible with several pagei of 
fclly worded tex t ' "ifllji 

Abo, tHe outline takes up less space tii^W 
fuU text. The outline of a five-page speech inight 
fit on a 5 X 7*lnGh index card, ojr at moston ontf 
^^written page; TTie fewer pages you have to 
rustle! around the podium the better off you are, 
particularly if there isn*t a podium! 

Remeinber that speaking extemporanaously 
lequirei the, speaker to memociie the saquences 
in his talk, but not the exact words* The eariest 
, method of doing this is by preparing and using a 
key word outline . This outline is a skeleton of 
the Mk, a of structuml blueprtht from 
which ypu speak. You condense whit you 
Intend to say into **key words** which serve to 
rerhlnd you of youi* ideas and the order in whteh 
you present them. Regardless of where you 
^eak^ the key word outline is an inviluable 
fHend if it is used .coifectly. A di^am of this 
dutline appears in figure 5^1. 

The EXPLANATION (part 11) of the outline 
is geared for a talk with two main points. If you 
had three main points, *'C" would appear after 
**B'\ If you had only one mdn point, you would 
not need A or B because the main point would 
follow directly after "EJffLANATION." The 
remainder of this section will concentrate on 
developing the key word outline. Explanations 
and examples will be given on aU three major 
steps: the introduction, the explanation, and the 
^mmary. Also, the number of supporti under 
any main point is |!exible depending upon the 
m^in point and the supporting material 
Mailable, 

THE SPEECH INTRODUCTION 

An effective speech introduction should 
arouse the interest of the audience (attention 
step), wmmarize in one simple sentence What 
will be covered in the talk (Umited objective), 
and give the audience a good reason to listen to 
that limited objective (mQtivation). Every effort 



, should be made to keep thte part of the telk 
short, meahia^ul^ and interesting^ ^ 

AtVentidnSt^ ' 

l^e qieaker who believes that he mU have 
no dtfficulties in maintaining interert is relyifig 
pn the hope that he is a novelty and that people 
tte breathle^y awaiting his words. It Is ttna 
that, for the ftit few seconds^ the speaker is a 
novelty md the audience will be mterested in 
looking hhn over. But it is the next few seconds 
that counts as it is withm this time that the nrst 
words are ^oken and tho^ fffst few words must 
really capture the audience. There are tovo 
diteria in selecting material for your attention 
step: 

• Mate lure ymir attention step is dtf^tly 
related to your subject. 

• Make sure your attention step is not so 
bizaffe that it detracts from the rest of 
your telk. 

Outside of. these considerations, the only 
limiting factor for an attention step is the 
imagination of the speaker. The following 
techniques should give you an idea of the many 
ways to begin a talk. 

BEGIN WITH AN INTERESTING 
ILLUST^TION, -Actual Incidents from red 
Hfer^stories from literature and hypothetical 
illusti^ations may be used as atterition steps. If it 
is effectively used, the stoiy opening has great 
appeal and is almost gu^anteed to arouse and 
maintain attention. Example: 

During the Second World War, Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King was asked by [a 
group of newmen just what the U.S. 
Navy's public relations policy was>\^^ 
Admkal King replied: "Don*t teU them 
anything. When ifs over, teU them who 
won." (He had a point and I wonder 
what Ernie King would say had he heard 
Secretary this morning. Tm sure 

many of us might sigh with relief if this 
policy were cunent. But as you know it 
is not. Even in the framework of war, 
such a negative policy is not in tune with 
today's climate. . . ,) 
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I. iNTiiweiiON , . 

A- Mtm^^ (Mcthoil Bi^ in gftiung tntdil asitotid^ 

Uwttd Ob|Mi?# (•cu^tnt of aucaf iriitt jqu «t going 10 talk itenf ) 

D. EWL4NATI0N , 

A. FirM llsia Poinf (p^^ce of fict or t^^ 
^/ ^P^Cfacf, ^m^U, Midegf, €te.p darifylng flrv poind 

3^ Support ■ 
fi. Sceond Ifain Potttt Cimtitec ol ftct or idea to bt ooTered} 

1. ^ipport (fnet, tsu^le, Mibgf, ric.g ditlfying otmid point) 

2. Snppprt . ^ 

3. Support 
ID, SIMIARY 

A. RfCip the Main Polnta (reititeaieni of what you hare aaid) 
a. ^Mphaatit mociTatioA tht auditnce rtoold remtoiber what you aaid) 
C Forctfiil Conduaion (mtthod uatd in ending the taik) 



Figuff S-I.^Tht ffrudteral bliwpriiit for a speich Is m kfy word outf int umh u tht om dl^stmm^d atov«. 
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BEGIN WITH AN APPROPRIATE 
QUOTATION.^A striking quotation that leids 
directly to the aibject frequently cm establi^ 
iminediate attention* Example: 

The Chief of the Soviet Navy has 
stated: "In the past, our diips and naval, 
aviation units have opiated primarily 
near our coaste, conceuied mainly with 
op^ations and tactical coordination 
with ffound ti-oopsl Now we must be 



prepared for broad offensive o^rations 
against lea and ground troops of the 
mperalists on any point of the world*s 
oceans and adjacent tenritories*" 
(Recent, but now repiltf , appearances of 
major Soviet fleet units in the 
Meditemnean given lubstan^ to this 
new policy statement. It is 
pronouncemente of that kind which 
prompt us to keep our Navy modeni and 
^ong. It is plannfatt to meet a 
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_ thrtst -implied by stktements Uka 
ttet-wU^ has expanded our Navy's 
itdMon ^W6nt as mpdUy as a^mcini 
technology presents us with 
opportunities to unprove oiv naval 
capabijUties;) ^ 

BEGIN WITH HUMOR.^We aU enjoy a 
good story that catches our fancy. If you can 
teU a funny story, do so; but make sure that the 
Mecdoti is chossn wisely for Its relation to the 
^esantation* A funny ston^ may be hilarious in 
itself, but unless it focuses attention on the 
subject, it is of Uttle value. Make your humor 
relate to your subject.. Example; . 

The title of this speech, **PubUc 
Aif^$ and Command," rentlifds ma of . 
what happened to a Rear Admiral not 
too many years ago when his Flag was 
aboard LONG ^BIACH, which was 
finishing a tour on^tiie^line off Vietnam. 
LONG BEACH was ordered, to Sydney, 
Australia for four days R & R. You may 
recall the incident as Long Beach was 
about to depart Sydney, when a 
goodjookmg blonde got aboard, sptfnt 
the ni^t, and apparently was about to 
stowaway— when Ae was discovered 
hiding under a bunk in the Admirars 
quarters. TTiis incident made headlines in 
Australia. And the next day, a similar 
story made the front pages of the Los 
Angeles newspapers with captions 
* reading: **BLONDE FOUND UNDER 
ADMIRAL'S BED ABOARD USS 
LONG BEACH/' Since t^e Admirars 
family Uved in nearby Long Beach, he 
tells me the event caused quite an 1|| 
eye-opener that morning at his house. 
Especially, since his wife and daughters 
did not know the Admiral had 
unexpectedly tfansfeired Wi Fla| from 
LONG BEACH prior to her arrival in ^ 
Australia. Imapne being suspect of such 
a happening and receiving no benefit 
because one wasn't even there. He has 
since told me "I'm not sure whether 1 
was lucky on that one or not," (I guess 
the moral of this story is: "Keep a sharp 
watch on your public affairs!'* Shifting 
now to public affak-s activities. . * ,) 
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Here Is one other critaridn concerning jokes r 
Although many \1olate the rule before an 
all^male audience, if a joke Cannot bi . told in 
mixed company, don't tell it atalL 

BEGIN WITH A SERIES 0^ 
RHETORICAL QUESTIONS.^A liietori^l 
question is. one which requires no verbal 
response from the audience. It is asked merely 
to get the audience thinking, This method , if 
properly used, diould make your audience want 
to hear the answers to these questions. . For 
greatest effect, rhetoricAl questions should be 
used in groups of tteee or more. Example: 

How many of you here today truly 
understand the meaninfe of the term 
"Seapower"? 

How many of you are familiar with 
the tremendous role that the sea has 
played in our nation's growth and 
divelopment? 

How Important is seapower to us on 
the threshold of the "Space Age"? 

(Never in our history has seapower 
been so vital to our security as it is today 
when we stand on the threshold of the 
"Age. of Space," This* importance will 
increase and the term "seapower" will 
take on new meanings. Althou^ most 
people have heard of the tremendous 
role that the sea has played in our 
nation's powth and Hevelopmentj too 
few/ealize the forces that are giving new, 
dimensions to the uses of the oceans. 
Mankind's penetration of the skies 
beyond our planet does not downgrade 
the sipiificance of the peat depths of 
water that cover three fourths of the 
world on which we live. For the next 
few minutes I'm going to point out to 
^ you the powerful world forces which 
underline our vital need for strong, 
mobile, flexible SEAPOWER, . .today. * . 
next year. . . and throughout all the years 
of the foreseeable future.) 

BEGIN WITH STRIKING, STARTLING 
FACTS OR STATISTICS.^Employing a 
startling fact or statistic is a good way to "jar" 
your audience into wanting to hear you clarify 
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it. The uhfexpected always arouses attention. 
Example: \ * . 

When Adolph Hitter launc^^ 
War II, he had a fleet of about 58 
submarinei. Today, the Rusijan Navy 
has more than 300 in existence as * 
. compared to our 100!! (It is a known 
■ fact that the Soviets possess the largest 
submarine fleet in world history, 
including a growing number of nuclear 
powered units. The fleet is not aimed at 
the, seapower of Britain as were the 
U-boat fleets of the Kaiser in World War 
I and of Hitler in World War IL It is 
aimed at isolating us from our forces, 
our alliesj and our resources ove^eaSj 
should active hostilities break put, The 
threat of that submarine fleet alone 
poses the gigantic problem of protecting 
our sea forces^ our commerce^ and our 
cities from attack. Tonight I will 
emphasize the concern our Navy has 
over this problem and tell you about 
some of the means our ASW forM have 
of copiiTig with it^) - - ^ ^ ^ . . . . ^ 

BEGIN WITH A VISUAL DEVICE.^A 
visual aid which arouses curiosity and is colorful 
and interesting can be another effective way to 
open a talk. Example: 

Speaker places an alarm clock on the 
lectem. It quickiy goes off. Shutting it 
off, the speaker states, .''Now is the time 
to do something about pollution/' (The 
threat to our natural environment is ^ 
mowing every day. It's about time we 
woke up to this fact and started taking a 
few corrective measures. For the next 
few minutes I would like^ t& discuss 
certain aspects of environmental 
pollution in the United* States; 
specifically, some^ of the methods we 
may employ to reduce this 
ever^ncreasing danger.) 

Another example: Relating a visual device to 
a more abstract and complex organization. 

Speaker holds up a bottle of pills and 
says, '*I have in my hand a bottle of pills. > 



They are aspurin for headachei C^^ ' 
APC'Sj and various other kin<^ of pain 
relievers. Hqweveri thay all have one = 
thing in common; reprdless of the 
claims,, they are all designed to relieve 
pain/* (I would like to speak to you for 
a few mirti^tes about another pain 
reliever^ WHO, the World Ifealth 
OrpnizaLtion, a special agency of the 
United Nations. Specifically, I will 
explain how two functions of WHO, 
fleid work and techhicial a^lstanca, 
contribute to the cause of World-wide 
health.) ■ . 

Re m em be the firit portion of the 
inteoduction is the attentton step/ It should be 
- related to the subject and, should be geared to 
arouse audience interest, When condensing th0$ 
above attention st^p cohcerning the United 
Nations into ''key ^ words," the attention steps 
would appear on your key word outline 
described^ in figure 5-1 as follows: 

For the subJect;.The. UNTO 
A. Attention Step-^analogy— pills and 
WHO— both cure pain. 

Limited Objective 

Whereas the attention step is the first part of ^ 
the introduction^ the limited objective is usually 
determined before any work is started on your 
key word outline. The reason is that the limited 
objective is,' very simply, a one sentence 
statement- of what you are going to cover in 
your presentation. Before you can come up with 
an attention step which leads into the limited 
objective, you have to determine just what that 
limited objective will be. 

One of the keys to success Jn any talk is 
knowing exactly what you are going to cover in 
the time allotted. Notice that ^fter the preceding 
examples of attention steps jthere appeared in 
parentheses a transition arffl a one-sentence 
statement of exactly what the speaker was going 
to cover. These sentences are the result of taking 
a broad, general subject such as "The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization'* and cutting it 
down to a specific portion of that subject. * 
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^ Moying from the pnaral subject to a Uinlted 
portion of it is ^llad "Umitiirg thi objective,"' 

Sinoe most subjacti are much top broad to 
be covered completely in the time allog|tedj let 
us take a broad iubject, *The NortOTktlantic 
, Treaty Or©nizatiQn,'' and see how yoUj the 
. speaker or speech writers can select from it a 
limited objective, 

One of the easiest ways to start is to conduct 
a question and answer period with yourself. The 
major consider^ion, in cutting the subject is the 
time you have in which to speak. For example, . 
if you had only 10 minutes to talk about some 
aspect of NATO, the cutting process might look 
Uke this: 

• Can I teU everything about NATO in 10 
minutes? Of course not^ cut it down,, 

• How about explaining the organizations 
of NATO: the civil organizations and the 
military orpnization with its four major 
comm§nds? telling jU about aU the various 
components whifch NATO comprises? 

• How about onCj two^ or three thinp 
about each various organization within NATO? 
The One, two, or three idea is fincs but you can't 
adequately cover one, two, or three areas of 
each and every organization with NATO in just 
10 minutes. 

• How about briefly tracing the history 
and overall mission of NATO and then explain 
the importance of just one command within 
NATO*s military structure? Fine, now you 
understand limiting the objective. 

Remember—the second part of an 
INTRODUCTION is called the limited objective. 
It is simply a one-sentence statement of what 
you are going to talk about in the time allotted. 
When condensing the above limited objective 
concerning NATO into key words, it might 
appear on your key word outline described in 
figure 5-1 Ss follows: 

For the luHSect: THE NORfk ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 

B. Limited Obj^ctive-^NATD's 
history /mission, and importance of Allied 
"Command Atlantic. 



Mbtivattoil 

A fine ima^ative attention step is a sure 
way to begin your talk. Follow this with a 
simple statement of what you are going to cover 
by ^tating your limited objective^ and the 
audience becomes aware of what you are going 
to say. If you proceed directly to the 
explanation or body of your talk, you stand a 
good chance of losing the attention bf half that 
ipoup. Why? Because many times that audience 
doesn't care about whatever your limited 
objective might be. If you a&unw timt they will 
be polite and listen to you, yau are undoubtedly 
ignoring the many times you have "tuned a 
speaker out" because you didn't feel what he 
was going to say could bei|efit you: 

To prevent thiSj it is necessary to ensure that 
your objective appeals to y.our audience^ 
Therefore, the third portion of an introduction 
is called motivation, and is simply calculated td^ 
show your audience how they will benefit 
should they spend the next 10 minutes listening 
to you talk about your limited objective. 

Very few individuals are moved to action 
without first being motivated to some extent. 
* The wish to impress someone important to you 
motivates you to be sure .you look your best 
when meeting that person; the desire to qualify 
for advancement is motivating you at thii 
moment to read this sentence. Advertisers use 
the process of '^motivating" continuously, and 
whether you buy one product or another usually 
depends upon the- skill of the. advertiser in' 
convincing you that his product is more suit|bie 
for you. 

Those last two words, "for you,'* are 
essentiaL The underlying theory behind all these 
examples is the same, "do this or buy this and 
you will be better off.'* Get that audience to sit 
up and say, 'that's for me," and you will havt 
. an attentive ^oup throughout your talk. There 
are many different and varied approaches for 
motivating audiences. For example, you might 
.appear to the audience's pride, loyalty, fear, 
acquisition, and independence. 

How do Yffu know ^hat will get your partic- 
ular audience to listen? How do you know what 
appeal to use? For the answer to these 
questions, ^um back to the audience analysis 
you have already conducted. With the aid of this 
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inforTnation, you should be able to predict some 
general similarities in your audience. Use these 
similarities for your appeaL Once you make the 
initial appeal, it is necessary to include an 
example of that appeal to add reality. Simply 
saying, **Listen to me talk because what I have 
to say will save your lives/' is only a good start . 
To make that statement convincing, follow it 
with an example which ensures that what you 
have to say REALLY might save the audienge's 
lives. 

Remeinbci The ihud diid kat portion ot ^\ 
the introduction is called niOtivdCion It contains 
two parts. First, an appeal to show the audience 
how they will benefit from listening, and 
second, an example adding cului feality^ and 
personalizauon to the appeal 

THE tXPl ANA l lON 

i ills U itit iiiajui I'.tti i , u. Ii . 

uttcn reicned lu tj.e 'Lod^ ' i here are t\ u 
major puitiuna whu.h make up duy buccesstui 
explanation, the MAIN rOliilS dnd the 
SUPPORTINij MAlfcRlAl 

Main FuUita 

A 1 1 1 d i 1 i I i , : I , : t . 

audience lu iciucKiL^. li nuuh [ uiuls in yum 
talk should b; expressed clearly and 
eniphaUwally aie twu way. i^sclcci i^iani 

points 

iM»^r\ w is CO find tni, i.l > )ii >k ai ul uui 

ililiited objective bciJ/t duiii^ ay liiiiil 

rchcdich 11 >(nii IhjiUci objCiii\L " 1 be 
Importdj...e .-f the Mhcd ( unniaiid AELiiiii, 

jot down dll y.iU \ iow Ci.r^iiilu^ this subjecl 
The inuie /uu hjiuv^ dbi>ul y jui llinitcd 
ubje, Live Hi. Ic^i j^hi wui hdve I i, sea. h latci 

i.*^in i-oints is U bin iU Mm . , o\ . ai iicn^e 

niighi wdiil U, k i.*w ^liilil^ yui.i hiiiltej 

ObjewUvc M^ii) L.iics ihc linUled ,)bjdivc yuli 
have chub*^ri wiii be ^ ^m|.|ctely Ljicigji to >uii 
and the self nitciyic v will be f^jtleas ii tl.is. la 
the case, siuiply whu.ise unutivd rnaifi paints 
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based on what you think your audience might 
want to know about your limited objeptrve. For 
this, consult your audience analysis, 

From these two lists-first, whaty^k.^pw 
about your limited objective, and second, what 
your audience might want to know about your 
limited objective- select one, two, or three areas 
which you feel you can cover adequately in the 
time allotted. When you have .made this 
selection, condense the ideas into simple 
sentences without luaing the nicaning of the 
points. This will make them eader to remember 
when you present them 

Now that you have decided un yuui hniHed 
die a and the numbei of main point^^ you must 
consider the most eftective way to handle the 
iiidin puuits How, in a single sentence, la it 
possible to tell yuui dudlciice exdctly what yuU 
are going tu talk dbuut? There are four po^^lble 
approaches iu woiding your limited objective and 
inain points: What, Why. Hovv^ and How to 

Hit WMA 1 At^l'Ku.ACh \ ,M4i puipw^w is 

identity . What you identify can be a tennj 
nk thod, type, pldcc, peiaon^ and so forth In 
any case yoUi aim la to tell what something 
Is diid nu more You aie dealing with facts You 
iiiuat supr oil ii.c^c la^tb usiiiM liJateiral that is 
lucdiiirigful diid iiiteieblni^ Ajiaiu^es explainiiig 
ih^ uiikiiQVii by *..umpaiin^ it to the known are 
i)dnicularly effec tive when using the '*What" 
dppiudch. L/^^auiple. 

«i * t indii. uliiiJiiiji ^ t the iJrijed 

thi , JilUt , f^ailuu. i& 
the ^bseniLi/ Buildi ^ 

U^, l.,i|MUife 

n tiic I) it«ul i idUon^ IS 

t h ^ S e V J c t d i 1 u t 

builtii ^ 

il li i: I iii Uui i Ituu Is 

tie ( u Ji 1 £ i c n i c 

builiii J 
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The *WHY^ APPROACH,=-Your purpose is 
to state characteristics or q iality about your 
objective and then, as main points, tell why the 
characteristic or quahty is^rue. To do this, state 
your Umited objective and main points in 
simple, declarative sentences. Example; 

"Today I will discuss two reasons 
w^y the Navy places such high priority 
on its antisubmarine warfare propam." 

1st Main Point -The Soviets are known 
^ to have more than 300 

conventional 
submarines, many times 
the number which 
Hitler deployed in his 
under^a wartdfc 

ijld Mdiii 1 he Soviets havw a 

growing licet 
n u c I e a I p u w c 4 ^ J 
su bmarines. including 
missile firing vessels 

lilt: iu>vs ArrKi>A( li \ ^Mi.j ,.^ . 
to explain how something works, is dune, can uti 
avuided, iniprovcs a situatiuii. and so tuith To 
do this, state in your liniitej ubjective what 
your mam points congcm and how thc) will 
accoinplish something Then siale *^dch itidin 
point in a simple, dcclai^tivc s^ntciu ^ whiv.ii will 
specifically explain the *'huv^ Example . 

I uday 1 will UlswUsa huw N A 1 U h^. 

stopped Communist agression in the 
North Ailantig area 

1st Miiiji Fuim 2>liiv.- 14. i,,4.t.^4» 

25 y , ail ago. iiut uu; 
square t\.ot i>L N \ TO 
terril./iy has tallcn 
under tht Cui»,faunisl 
bloc 

,...1 ii... 4 ...4 1 h^ i.ii^iiil^l ...iil..*.^ 

by heritaij^, b} 
Cwui. .mic utwfii^sil) Ly 
wommon inteiesis ..nd 
principles have fuiincU 
a closely knit, 
iii terdepei»deni iHiiun 
fur mutual defc, 



THE ^*H0\^ TO" APPROACH Your 
purpose is to actually tell your audience how to 
do something. If you do not have time to 
explain a complete process, then tell as much of 
the "how to'* as time permits. (For exam pie, talk 
only of the first step of a five*step process.) 
Phrase your limited objective so that you state 
what it is you want your audience to know how 
to do. Your main points will be statements of 
the steps involved. Example: 

**Let us discuss the first two steps in 
ublaining ( how to obtain) an absentee 
ballot,*' 

1st Maiir Point 1 he tli^t step iii 
ubtaiiiing an absenlee 
ballot is to see your 
vuting utfiger. 

... i Mtiiti I . ii.i 1 h*^ ^ct^uud step lu 

obtaining an absentee 
ballot is to \yrite to 
yuui 4;let.tiuii \ distiict 
fur ail application form 

. 4 . I .a.i) .,.4cU a distinct pattern in the 
, 1,. ibing of U>e nuin puuus. Ciood speakeis take 
paiticular ^ins to phrase their niain points in 
Sui.h a Way that the nieaiiing will be clear and 
easily icmeiiibci*^ J by the aUdiencc. lo achieve 
this lesult, yuu bhuuld keep in inuid three 
chaiacteristiws in good phrasing; 

• ( uiiwiacness 

• i\i,.ti .a lull 

• raiyn^hajfi 

fl) pussibk V ii.i i i §. 

iiii^le degldiativ^t ^nteitai is indliT thiii a 
jiplc A ^ne Thus **Mai ksniansMp develops 
yt ar refkx instinct'' .a better than '*One of the 
Wdya through whiwh yutJi maj ksniauship can be 
iinpiwved is the utilisation uf curiect techniques 
to bcttci icHex youi inslliu;ts 

^UU tV A 1 lliN WhwMw\t, , ...ii 1 ,1.1 
i Miani points i . appeal to .nc; intefu.ij diid 
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desires of the audience, True, in the 
introduction, you may inckide an entire step 
devoted to motivating the audience to listen, but 
the more personal the entire talk, the more 
interesting it will be. The more the words **you'' 
and ''your" can be used, the niorc personal the 
main point will be i ^ 

p 

PARALLHLISM riv lu the sajiitf 

sentence structure and ^sirnilar [)h rasing for each 
of your main points. Wherever pussible, start 
each main point with, the ^uine phi use Wurd a 
sericsi of main ^)uiJits hke tliis. 

than convention til ones 

wruisiii^ range tfiaii v.^-Hivt^!iihij, .1 .ig.^ 

onc^s 



source of supporting material. Relating actual 
experiences which you may have had concerning 
the main point will often result in a sharp 
increase in interest. A word of caution. Too 
many personal experiences in one presentation 
niay niakc you sound egocentric. Don't overuse 
this type of supporting material to build 
yoLnself up, or to a^oid research. 

1 L 1 tJ!S I k A I IONS lllusirationb are 
Utlailed b tor ICS ol examples of the idea to be 
siip[>urted Illusli dtiuns are either factual or 
hyputheliwal FaLtual iilustialiun^ lelate wtiat 
actually happened; they describe a situation 
whiLh ha^ aetuall> OLCuned Hypothetical 
illustruiiuiis tell wfiai could fiavg happened or 
piubabjy will happen, they deawillje a siluallun 
whl4..h [laj^ only the appearance ol an actual 
^ituauon l aLiual illustrations * an carry 
Lunvu. iiuh liyputheiit al illustratiuiih aiu Used 

piliiulpall) iO ni dkc aljali ut. tluiis inuic vivid diid 

K \>\ i i i e Ic 



u3Uuli/ ti ni ^u^lllled lUuK^s found in 
^ libi iilch, i\\c , glvt: ddded v\ , 1^1' I the juain 

' V ,1 * tujhit the die .auuj,,i[ing 

wl j UUI Idlk A.i> iiu u.; .i 1 I.. 1 , { it K . i, .t) ' 

anj lUdke nscaniltgl iil h ^ ii. ii - \. iiilsc \\\^ 

the ^lippui lliig Uiattri liii h . [>| i i . . j U i j I ihi ihl I i.. ... i ^. . . . .i 1,, » , , i,. 

awt.oni|dl5h du IuIKmm.i^ ill J ; s . Iwjj.ii^, uuihi p.hiiVd ^ul . ivv ji ..In , ia allc idy 

pulnts. ' ' ' ^j* { ^ii.: u .1 L) U» uiligr^. t^aJ tfial 

i'- h » In a lalK I- tYllh piubably 

* ill . , ih^ Hi t u£ 1 UN ^ v^u> 4 i^wt ) UUJ .juilciii^ lu 
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THE SUMMARY 

Just *as the introduction consisted of three 
parts, so does the summary. The three portions 
of the summary are: 

• Recapping the Main Points 

• Re-cmphasizing Motivation 

• Presenting a Forceful Conclusion 

Recapping the Main Points 

To ensure that your audience remembers 
your one, two, or three main points, it ib always 
a wise idea to repeat them A sunmiary should 
be brief but accurate. Example: 

Well, I lidvc been la Iking toi J.? 
niinuteb arid in thih lime 1 have baid Untc 
things: 

SeapOWci 13 liiipui laiit iiUt uiil^ 

iUc nation but dLsu to my community 
my home, and to me personally. 

We face a serious tfireal fiuin 
td^l-growing Russian !>eapuwcf li out 
to bury us ai sea. 

Selhng the ^eapuv^Ci ^iiu^iant i^f lIi*^ 
natiun IS depeiident on > uu and ;ii iiie 

Re emphasize Motivatiun 

Agam, tu rca^^iurc th^ ^*i,iuiuw iJ.u i >l 
they nuw knuw will bwiictii ihcm in .unu v^ay 
it is necessary tu lemind itu ni ut fiu v the will 
benefit if they renienibwr whut ) ou have ..aid 
Example 

> ^* » t 1 i ^ 1 1 ^ V, a « -i * I K i ! ! ^ Lis - ' * ii ' i L 

of two combat develOi nicnli in 
marksmansliip It yuu ever ».uine to^ir>-!s 
with the enemy, what yuu have Icarried 
in the past 20 ininute^s coidd rncdn the 
difference betweeH life and dcaiti 

Forceful Curiclusiuii 

Ttie turwetul i^v^it. i.^^iv^.. i u. . *t , - 
talk and should be as drarnduw tnd nUi -^tin^ 



the attention step, A weak ending diminishes the 
effect of the points. The statement, ''Well, I 
guess I'm done" or "That's all Tve got now'' 
substantially reduces the impact of any 
presentation. The same techniques which were 
suggested to open a talk can be employed to 
close one, IIHistrations, quotations, jokes, and 
questions are all good ways of closing a talk. A 
strong, positive statement is one of the best. In 
nearly 200 years nobody seems to have 
improved on 'T know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me hlberty or give 
ine death." One ihing is vital: Your closing 
should tie the entire talk together in one 
cohesive unit 

SPtECH VVKI I INU 

1 he piibllw df talis uftiwc Is usUally the FUibUc 
speech writing department toi the officer in 
command As the senior Journalist in this public 
affairs position, you may be the speech writer 
tui the cum maud At the very least, y ou can 
expect uj be called on some time during your 
career to write an occasional speech for the 
bkipper and perhaps for other senior members of 
his staff. If your command is large enough to 
have a turrnal speaker's bureau in operation 
(dibcusswd al the end of ihis chapter), yuu will 
be rcquiied to maintain several "canned" 
speccheb and slide presentations tur various 
t;ccasiuris 

wt>infnumilcs arc an iiitcgial pan uf lUc public 
affdiis plan fui guining publie suppoit and 
undcisundl!i£5 ()i>p4>j tiiniiies ti) Si^eak are toeing 
sought mure and more by all commands within 
tile Navy 1 lierefore the skipper and public 
atfaifs uflu.Ci will exp^jwl > uii to aaaist incni m 
lesearching dud pieparin^, ui in writing ^ the 
inanuscripts of talki given by them c^i a 
icpresentatlVw ul ihe i^UiinnanU 

rius Jub tails to the publie I ,.4ia uMiwc i» 
.filly bci^ausc the tjlficci in cu^i^marid does not 
have the time tu prepare a diftcient S|jcech fui 
eawh. uc\ d.islun but also I eeausc > uur office 
shuuiJ be in exLcUeni pusitiun lu ( 1 j assess 
an audierue'a needs, desifes^ and inteitsts in. 
dskuig tur a speaker, aiid (2) dcleri.nne the gaps 
in public underslandnig ^.-unLcrning activities. 
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policies, and missions of your organization or 
installation. 

The. advantages of a written speech are: 

• It provides an opportunity to revise, 
edit, and poHsh the speecfi until it is 
literally a genu 

• It can be be subnulted for clearance and 
checked closely for policy or security 
violations. 

^« It reduces the pussibility ut a bejiuus 
niisquotation on critical rn a ttcrs, 

• It aSbLires [lie ^pcdKci ut nieetirig the 
time linntutiuii^ on radii^ teicvisiun ui at 
a civic club function. 

• Advdfice iclcdsc tan t>c ^iiiade Uj 
newspapt i^ to assujc inijie coniplctc and 
a c c u ra te co ve ra ge 

ALJUlKNt t ANAL YSI5 

An extern poraneouit ^i[>cakc! tan adjust hia 
rnatenal as he ih presenting it I liC tccdback he 
receives frorn his audience dictates certain 
charigc^ arid sunietiiTies clabufatitjn of a part ui 
two 

1 he j^it-w^ti w I Iter iiat^ iiw ii . t u nil j 
It he ciTS even in the ^liglitest detail in hi^ 
antily.^is the ^peakci lia.^ iiu v)ttici iceuu/sc bid 
to wade through an ill-adapted manuscript 
1 heretore t>iK>i aiijlysa^ the uudit'iiLc the 
sitUatU-)n iiid llic vKeu-^i .^i! takw^i^ uii nieicjscd 
inipv,*! tai li, uiid n.^ij^l be wi.iisidei ad lii gJLtiLwi 

detail 

t^j. Rgi-Hind sl/e a/M so fu/ £h u is jugg. sted 
tfidt you talk witi» nitnibeisut In^^ ^ hit ur giuup 
as part Of yuui le^^aieh |^>iiur l^) stuitin^ iu wi itc 
the speech Ii pussibic allciul one v)t Iticii 
mc«= tings, Ihiij will aid ^uu nut unl> Ui yuui 
analysis of the audience Dul s^lll aisu cnabl yuu 
to exaniint the physKal slUidtiun wheic yuuj 
Spwdkci will niaKc his dchvciy I he size c*t^e 
rooni , Uie tuituniary ^eating ai rangcnieiit, and 
the facilities fur using didjj nnght prtsent a 
piublcni or nn^ht need giedlei dtlentjon in souic 



circumstances; for example, in a converted 
dining room type of meeting place. 

Sometimes the reason for an invitation to 
speak may not always be apparent on the 
surface, A commander of a fleet ballistic missile 
submarine squadron, who recefVes an invitation 
to speak to a chamber of commerce on the 
subject of Polaris, should not always jump to the 
conclusion that they are interested because the 
SUB RON itself is very shortly going to be 
homepbrted in their community. The audience 
may have read that this squadron of six or eight 
subs will soon be their neighbors, will be 
nuclear-powered, and will carry nuclear weapons. 
Their hidden motive for inviting him might 
conceivably be a fear of possible harm from the 
nuclear armament. On the other hand, a request 
for a speaker may retlect the audience *s desire to 
know the ^pact on the community of Bn 
incoming unit= The speech writer must know this 
and adapt his speech accordingly. He must 
supply the speaker with the necessary facts to 
answer the questions they might pose. 

iPhAKfcH ANALYSIS 

Picviijubly, tiave bccii con (^rned with 
adjustnients to the audience^ itie situation, and 
the occasiun As the speaker, it was necessary to 
analy/e the audience you hoped to innuence, to 
knuw their wants^ and to adjust your material to 
their needs But now, as the speech writer for 
anuthci spcdkei ^ you have an additional 
adjustment to make: the analysis of the speaker, 
lu wiilc a ^peecfi tui anuthcr per^u/i_ you must 
pui ytnijsclt iii his place , undei stand his aims, 
ajid liy lu [hiJik thw way tic dues The ided, in a 
niarinei ut speaknig, is to get inside the person 
diid Icain v^tidt inakca him tick If yuu succeed^ 
yuui wujds will sound natural i^oniing from the 
nidu wtio dcliveiS thcjii Make tjertain ttie speech 
letlc. ts ttie speaker 

As a beginning ^^t knww the niaii Where 
ht been? What ttds he dune'? Check the 
pci.v>nai histujy tut and yuu will find some 
answcis Read his picviuus speeches and the' 
cununcuij on ihcjh tu gel his ideas and hii use 
uf wurd^ Usui! to hiiii talk and know how he 
expresses nnnseli l*ick up his pet phrases and 
diicgdutcs Find uut if theic die suine wurds or 
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sounds thaftie can't pronotince easily. Develop a 
writing style and vocabulai^ suited to his 
speaking personality, verbal mannerisms, and 
capability. If this is not possible, write the 
speech in a straight joumaliOTi style which will 
pemiit the speaker to personalize it himself. 

STEPS m PREPARATION 

Let's assume that your office receives a 
request for the commanding officer (or his 
representative) to speak to a civic group. What 
steps do you take to assure a successful talk and 
to make it worth the time of the audience and 
the skipper? 

Analyze 



^ze your attdienc*, occasion, and 
location and dete rmme the purpose that can 
best be served in the talk. 

L It is merely to inform? 
2, Is it to convince (or to actuatg) the 
audience? 

3= Is it to secure their goodwill luwajd the 
command and its activities? 

Consider the speaker and his relaiiuiiship to 
members of the Coup, his prestige within the 
poup and his previous contacts with them. 
Consider the aspect of the subject that would 
best suit the above factors 

Recommetid 

CiO lO lu sec > UUr CUllUiidJl Uci ( Ul ihir 

speaker) to deiermine his wishes and idea^ fur 
the particular speech. 

Be prepared to rtM^ununend a UnutcU 
objective which would most fit the fcquirements 
determined by your analysis. 

Be prepared, if this objective is accepted^ tu 
discuss the tentative outline points which would 
be covered. Be alert to references he makes to 
personal experiences which may be used as 
examples. 

If your speaker proposes a ditier^ul tupiu 
jot down the tentative outhnc points as you 
discuss it and check them with him before you 
leave. This one step will save considerable 
rewriting time 



Outline 

Prepare a complete, detailed outline of the 
entire speech, citing types of example material 
for each point to be made. (Speech outlining is 
very similar to magazine article outlining, which 
is discussed in JO 3&2). 

Plan the type of audio-visual aids to be used 
and indicate on the outline where they are to 
appear during the speech. Most large commands 
have access to graphics br training aids section 
which can prepare almost any type of visual aid 
you may need as long as you can supply them 
with a rough idea of what you want. Most 
speeches with which you can expect to become 
involved wilj be supported or illustrated with 
3Smm color transparencies. Movies are also used 
quite often. 

Discuss the entire outline with the speaker 
to be sure it is evolving as he visualized it. 

Polish the Speecti 

Only after the entire uutluic and plan for the 
presentation is agreed on should you start to 
word the speech. 

Put yourself in the speaker's shoes and 
mentally place yourself in the physical setting 
before the specific audience as you write. 

Check out the aids, preferably in the setting 
where the speech will be given = 

If requested, listen to youi bpcakes rehearse 
the speech and suggest improvements. 

WORDING THE SPEECH 

A apccUi IS meant tu be liCdJd iiKjt lead, 
uieans tliat yuu musl wiite the speech in 
v^^^s that ihe speaker would use in 
conversation with a representative member of 
the group to which he is speaking. As a speech 
writer, your job will he easier if you imagine 
your speaker talking to this representative 
member and telling him the information he has 
planned to communicate (the points in the 
prepared outline). 

Pick out a meinbcj ut ihc ^uup. irnagine 
hun sittmg across the desk froin you asking a 
question now and then, putring in an argument 
dccasionally Write your speech to him, 
interjecting questions and answering drgijinents 
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in words that the speaker would really use in 
everyday conversation. Start off the speech from 
the listener's point of view. 

Use spoken, not written, language. Some 
words cannot be heard and understood as 
quickly as you say them. If the audience does 
not catch the meaning of a word their minds are 
held up at a mental stoplight while the speaker 
goes on alone. Avoid pretentious language such 
as '^fatuous'* and ''it behooves.'' Try for the 
simplest words to help the audience to 
understand. 

Use examples fur every puuit, prctciably 
personal experiences of the speaker. Be sure that 
the example really supports the point you are 
making. There is a sure-fire tormula for getting 
the point across: (1 ) state your point, (2) use an 
example, (3) restate your point. Cfieck your 
script. Be sure that no stalcment irnporlant to 
your objective stands nude without an example 
or a *Tor instance*' to clothe it 

There are a variety of "talk [lap^ wru*.ti 
should be avoided ; 

own ovei-detaileu aiid over^illust rated 
speech , 

• BcwaiC ul i^illiM^ ill I., ..ii 1.4 .... 

two puliita in d ba.l Uu.foltl fii 

i 

no pla :e to go arter bi|, int. j lu.iiwn 
malii j^uUil.i 
dbsti d> * Khi 



^ . iy speak :r i s thdi ut i i ; 

whdt inosl :*pcdkwi^ t./lgi. t l5 lia^ U i L i iiil ^.i. 
can t/c puaitive ds vvcll ah i>;|ati c * )\ uiHi/sc 
should yun lubc .^um^lIu^siiwSS UpL^n i.;iiwlUn^ the 
podiuni, yuui licrves aie wy iking dgaiiisl >uu 
On the other hand if > uU feel dnxiuub and 
"keyed up" yL..ir nerv.s uft duuig Jusl what ihcy 



are supposed to do. The race horse whicti is alert 
and spirited before a race is often tFie favorite: 
the one that is calm and somewhat sluggish is 
almost counted on to lose. The same applies to 
speaking; nerves can be an asset to a speaker by 
mentally preparing him for his presentation. 
Only when extreme nervousness or extreme 
nonchalance exist need the speaker concern 
himself with the natural phenomenon of 
nervousness. 

Nervousness is a natural and healthy thing. 
Speaking before a group for the first time 
doesn't come ca^y By uiiderstandmg the 
techniques n ecwessai y for building 
self<ontldence. however, you will be well on 
your way to be^oniing a mure effective speaker. 

The tirst thmg you must do is develop a 
positive attitude convince yourself that you 
have the abihty to improve No one is a born 
speaker or instructor Speakmg well is a skill 
that is developed as a result of training and 
pracuct Once you have convinced yourself you 
can nn|:)rove. you aie ready tu begin. 

The fastest rue thud of devekjping 

Luri rule rue i^ iu be thuio uglily prepared. If 
you have caiefully followed the steps in 
preparation de^Lribed m thib chapter, you 
should be eonfident ihdt the material you have 
piepared 1:5 adapted iu tfie needs and interests of 
yuui auiJieiiCe You will fiavc the r'oints that 
yuu vvisfi to lUfcikc oi^unli jd in logh al sequence 
a lid >uu WUl be able tu rewaii the key word 
outliiie trom quh:k r^fcicnccs to >our notes. 
1 fus l5 I fie nt^ at fieai Ls^iiiug lee ling a jipeakerban 
have 

.... ,.1. l.i ^ '..Mi \, [*^A^K^ 

yuuMl aii jiit tv; ^^t ly i d -^1 iie it 1 lu^ 

ei uuura^. si u\i li unu l fiu i it ^il! iriLi ease ) our 
liilciebt aii^i fu/i In 4II -.y akriig situations 
WdHtiii^ S4>,,i.^ti.. /ig ..u tliat yuui audience 

^cth llic jHJiiit u tjfjie *^>t die inipioiiiplu lewietb cjf 
dg h\ el > 

i, .dividual eai .nd audienu.. j there are no 
ijiiiii.iad lUles H I iinLipIe^ itiat ...an bt; gl en 
legaidiu^ tfie dcm cry ut J uiu speech ftie 
Intcicat & id Uiidci^taiidiii^ acniui, itlated by aii 
aiidicnvw influences a apeaKci in butfi what he 
sa>s aiid fiuw fie 3d) ^ It hacfi speakci must 
adju i ti 3ii|l \i\ pci.,K.thd\\iy Only gvueral 
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suggestions can be made at this point. Following 
are some pointers that may give you an idea of 
what the *1iow to say it'' involves. 

Speaker to Audien^ Contact 

Look at your audienc^e. Good eye contact 
tells you what the reaction (feed-back) o! the 
audience is and it creates the impression that 
•you're talking personally to each member of the 
audience. 

Deliver your talk as it it were the niobt 
important event m your litc Make everyone 
within the audience understand exactly what 
you are trymg to say. Talk to your listeners as if 
you expeeted theni to stand up and talk right 
back tu you Vitality will produce effeetive ^ 
delivery, fhere is nothing qinte so dull 
watching a speaker who is lethargic and seems to 
be on the borderline uf sleep whiie he is 
delivering his talk. It is much easier to deliver 
your p u 1 n I s c It c e 1 1 v e I y it y u u are 
enthusiastieally coricerncd in get ting ideas 
across. 

f'.statjiish d sense of t^uiuuiuniLath^n ^iih 
yuur audien»^c riunk of the rncnibcrs t>t yuui 
audience, not yourself, as you talk to them 
Make every effort to express youisclt with 
enthusiasm. Smcertcy and niicfest in yuur 
audience war ins the manner \a delivery 

PlaCfuriii Appeaiancc 

Muvemenl uf d speaK. i has Uk li . i 
attracting the attention of tne audiehce. n 
movement is natural and easy a is, valudf>ie l)u 
not distruvt your audienee by tuu luuh 
moveriicnt hiil don i reman i ^lued lu un^ ^sv-kA 
(See figure 5 2). 

A gesture is tfu nKivt iiKiii wi au ^ pai i .^i ihv 
body to wunvcy Si^Hne thought 0\ eUiOtioii 
Gcstuies shuuld always be purj ustlu! I hey 
must be natural and seem tu grow i.)ut t>i wliai 
you are saymg Avoid dititieial ^estiiie:. aiid 
manneriSins whuji du h^>t hch> u ex pre,... aii 
idea 

Wh 

be judged by your aj pcardnue /i.imaci Idle 
grooming will ^ve you added unfidence in 
facing your audiexice dUd will add cinphasis to 
what ycJU say 



Voice Control 



The quality of your voice has a direct 
bearing on the effect you will create. Make sure 
you are U^ud enough to be heard. Nothing is 
quite so exasperating as trying to read a 
speaker*s lips in order to find out what he is 
saying, Volume should be increased so that the 
person in the last row can hear every word that 
you utter. Expressiveness is important too. An 
expressive voice varies the rate of speaking and 
appears to be conversational in tone. 

Unlivery Rate 

Some thoughts should be i>puken slowly, 
sonie with feeling, and some in excitement. But 
above all, the rate should be natural for the idea 
expressed and should serve to emphasize 
important ideas Of course, the choice of words 
and the selection of language to convey your 
ideas must not be overlooked. Nu speaker will 
ever have to euntend with the criticism that he 
has a dull or faltering voice if he earnestly wishes 
tu get his point across and avoids sounding 
wuuden and meehdnigal in delivery. 



AiiDlO VlSUAl AIDS 

l!...^ t scveial pcS Ot vi^iiiai uuJ audlu 

,1. vvhicii a speaker can ertipluy tu buppurt his 
oral presentation. The materials and equipment 
whkh wc will now discuss arc available at most 
commands They can be procured through 
iiuinial supply ehainieis, prcpaJed either by the 
speakei hinisell speech writer/supporter or the 
wuijiiiid.jd's gidphiLS divisiun, ui borrowed fioni 
fiearby irainirig aids centers Oi film libiaries. 
Most Uigc publu affairs ottiecs, as part of their 
standard office equipment, maintain such items 
as piojecturs, scieeiis. recuiders, rilrn footage, a 
35niin slide library /tile, and so forth For the 
actual opera lion of this cquipincnt refer tu the 
variuu-^ rnaiuitaciurcrs' guide buuks 

Audio visLidl equipment afid Hidttiiyla tall 
fuiit general categunes 

2 Optically projected grapr,. 

3 Aetual otjeets and rnudeh 

4 Audiu or sound effects 
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Lectuin Pound* 
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Guilt 




Aid flog 







I lie Pu^^* 
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There are certaW rules that should be kept in 
mind when you use a chart. 

1 . Use short phrases and short words and 
illustrate their meaning, if applicable, 

2. Use type and lettering large enough to be 
easily seen. 

3. Use highly visible colors. 

4. Don't use too many colors. 

5. Above all, keep it simple, 

GRAPHS. -You can make the presentation 
of statisticaJ material more clear, vivid, and 
interesting by the use of well-planned ^aphs. 
Subjects such as the powth of manufacturiiig iii 
the United States, the breakdown of our budget 
dollar or comparisons of living standards are best 
presented with a^aphs. They require very little 
special skill in presentation. 

Most graphs fall into une ot the four 
categories shown in figure 5=3: 

The line-fflaph is used to deinon^tidtc ucjid^ 
and changes that take place in such items as 
income and population. 

The baro grap h is another type used tu ^luw 
information of a comparative nature. The major 
differen« between the bar-paph and the 
line-graph is tJiat the former need not show any 
passage of time. 

The pie-graph is often u^d to present a 
percentage breakdown. The coniplete pie ut 
OTcle represents 100%, The pieces represent 
proportional percentages 

Although more difncult to prepare, the 
picture-gapl) is often the most interesting and 
striking of the four types. Picture-graphs are 
used to show trends, comparisons or 
combinations of the two. They are prepared ui a 
manner similar to the bar-^aph. By substituting 
whole and part symbols for the bar, percentages 
or quantities can be indicated accurately. 

POSTERS. Pusters die u^d to symbuiut 
ideas. Usually they do not contain text 
Sometimes a short statement or word cm be 
used to help the audience pasp the idea mur^ 
quickly. An illustration which clariries your 
point can convey a message with great impact 

When you prepare a poster (or work with 
the p^phics division on its preparation), 



eliminate all unnecessary wordi-keep the 
message simple and direct and make sure your 
picture illustrates what you are tiying to get 
across. There are leveral methods by which you 
can produce a poster: 

Using an opaque projector, you can enlarge a 
picture which can be traced and colored as 

desired. 

Use carbon paper and a stylus for fracing 
(directly or u^g tracing paper in between). 
Use a T^quare and pantograph. 
Use free-hand. 

MAPS. -A map should be large enough to be 
seen easily; it is preferable to draw in or 
emphasize by color the areas you are discussing. 
Maps can be reproduced in the same fashion as 

posters. 

Here are a few suggestions to help develop 
your technique for using a map effectively as an 
aid in speaking: 

• Colored Overlays may be used to outline 
specific areas. 

• Colored ribbons may be stretched 
between points to show relationships 

and distances. 

• Cut-Outs suwh 43 aiiuws^ wucles, and 
rings may be prepared in advance and 
scotch-taped to the map in the course of 
the pre^ntation 

• Acqualiit yuuiself with the map SO that 
you don*i have to hunt for the country, 
state, city, or area you are faying to 
point out 

V UAI KBOARD i hc iuain advajita^e ot 
chalkboard is that an idea can be placed on 
the board bit by bit or strip-teased as it is 
developed uraliy Some rules or hints for using 
the chalkboard are : 

• Keep the bodrd sun pie wd unduttcied. 

• Make sure that every une i^n sac the 
board 
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• Don't allow yourself to get trapped by 
substituting the chalkboard for visual 
aids that you didn't get a chance to 
prepare in advance, 

• Ptess hard on the chalk and make sure 
your handwriting is legible. 

• Use color for emphasis-not mere 
decoration. 

• You can sketch diapanis in advance with 
pencil to expedite drawing while you are 
speaking. 

• You can prepare and strip-tease art in 
advance. 

HANDOUTS ^You may use a 
niimeo&-aphed chart, drawing, data sheet, 
welcome-aboard brochure, and so on as an aid to 
your talk. You must plan carefully the time of 
the distribution. Beware of the temptation to 
pass out handouts, outlines, or any printed 
matter during the presentation. Attention 
diverted from what you are "saying and 
continuity is lost. The principles involved are; 

• Motivate the audience to want to read 
the materiaL 

• Have a system fur smuuth distribuiiuu 

• Maintain contact and continuity. 

TTie best time to distribute handouts is at 
the end of the presentation, during which Umc 
you may ask for questions. An alternate time is 
before you begin, if the audience has previously 
been motivated to recognize the value of the 
material. 

OPTICALLY PROJECTED AIU^ 

Optically projected aids include iiic upaquc. 
projettor, overhead transparency projector, 
8mm and 16mm motion picture nims and 
projectors, 35mm slides and projectors, and film 
strips. ^ 

OPAQUE PROJECTOR, The opaque 
projector has a twofold usage. 



First, it can be used to project graphs^ 
photographs, etc., that are too small to be seen 
and yet ^ould be shown in their actual form to 
your audience. % 

The opaque projector may alio be used for 
enlarging clippings, maps, photos, etc., for 
tracing such things as maps and photographs, for 
tracing by hand, and for preparing graphs^ 
posters, and maps (the projector permits you to 
project an illustration or other material out of a 
book^without damaging the publicatiort). 

A favorable feature of the "opaque'' is its 
ease of operation. To operate it, you merely 
place the illustration il|^osition on the bottom 
drop-shelf of the pr^'ector, turn on the 
projector, and projected the image on the screen 
or wall. If you have several illustrations you wish 
to project Ln sequence, mount them on a flat 
sheet of heavy paper and roll them through the 
projector. The width should be the same as the 
shelf. The length of the sheet can be as long as 
necessary to mount your illustrations. 

One di^dvantage is the noise the fan blower 
creates when you switch the projector on; you 
must increase your speaking volume, or the 
group will find it difficult to hear you. In 
addition, the room must be completely dark and 
you need an assistant to operate the machine. 

I HE O V H RH E A P T R ANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR.-^ This projector is a favorite with , 
both speakers and audience. Its versatility 
permits it to be used as a transparency projector 
Or a mechanicat chalkboard. An advantage of the 
overhead is its ease of operation. Secondly, you 
don't have to darken the room completely in 
Order to project a sharp image; thus the 
discu!>sion atmosphere is not hampered by 
darkness. 

The uvcrtiead transpdrency projector, Hke 
the opaque projector, is noisy when the fan 
blower is un. Remember to increase your 
speaking volume when you are operating the 
projector. 

Types of tiansparency slides which may be 
used include: cellophane or plastic sheets, 
overlays, cutouts, bar-^aphs, and animated 
devices that are constructed transparent models 
with movable parts. 
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The overhead transparency slide m^y be 
made in many ways such as: 

Direct drawing on . acetate using grease 
pencils, acetate ink, felt tip pens, colored 
acetate, and colored transparent chart tapes. 

Photo-reflex printing (6ouncing a^ light 
source off the copy directly to a negative galled 
contact printing in photography) can produce a 
transparency from copy such as books, 
magazines, and photographs. 

Diazo printing produces a liansparengy in 
color from an inked master wliich is made by 
tracing from copy with Indid ink. I he film ib 
ammonia sensitive dnd ^imiUr tu tlic 
blueprintm.g proccb^s tach color rcquircb a 
Separate master. 

Direct lift, by n^llig wicar dt,<.lalw and lublM * 

gjue and gjueing ttie acetate directly tu ine clay 
copy and bi^akiug apdit in wdtei 1 his prcice^s 
ruins the urigiudl cupy 

AH trajispaicncie^ niu^t be liiwuutcd un 
caidboard frames to ensure tn^t iney lie flai on 
the projector stage and biuck uul excta^ liglit 

aeicction of tiiiii^ lb ntcw's..44y it tney are to 
coniplcniciit youi spedkmg sitUdtivji, Make buic 
the film Will help i^larify and add tu yuiu 
pre^ntatiun 

Preview ttie tiliii a in,.. » ii^i.i 
til. iiupuilunt poiul^ th^ tlln tuat n want 
tc> iil^lllglU diid CinpudSl^tf s^liCii >uu liill^^duLC 

the film 

Plaji ti*. i*a* . .1,., lu^*. a ik' ills * ..M.i iii. 

dl3vUS&n>»i ahji thf nin.i I* Key \h lala 

Make a tinjl . hcwk tiu tilm ...1,1 
^quipiiieiii I lUii t J the ^ , es^- J 1 1 4 i i4.jn tic su, kii = 
pr^ijectur 1^ plug^iai in aad toi.iiued uiul tht l the 
anipLitiei iS jWitchcu 

iiitrudut.c the tdni I . i Uiiij^ tl.. h. 
v^hat tliey Kdiii i ^ iAAii^, iih: llhii i.id 

su^e^it tht niip.,ii^iit j^oii u lu L jk i >i duiUig 
the sliowiii^g 

MI M lUi 1 . I 1 

=.t,ip K3 plGjCLteu t ill si liil .>iUl 

CHplfcii'^th n when .-JCC:j>Mi> iu ialJ 1 litiv.; 
somcuiie cli^ upciatc the pn |i.:it.;i i^^' Ji yuu 
can ^tann t>y screen and pulnl omI niij.ujtant 
fcalurca id lenglh) expldnalionb ^ith the 



room darkened and the speaker almost invisible, 
lengthy explanations often create boredom. 

SLIDE PROJECTOR (35MM FORMAT).- 
The 35mm projector is the most popular of all 
•visual aids used by Navy speakers. Its associated 
equipment is portable, remote/controlled^ and 
very veratile, making if an excellent device for 
public speaking use. Most public affaLrs offices, 
especially if they operate speaker's bureaus, have 
a good 35mm projector system. By using a 35mm 
camera, a series of shots that coincide with your 
mam speech points can be used i_n the projector. 

AC UJAl OBJtClS AND 
MODELS 

III Un^ ..iiv^^oij i.iU ..ii iMul uljjc«.t^ aiid 

..ui^puit yuui iiiani pi^iiila I luy < an be the 
actual oi/jectb you aie speaking abuut 01 objects 
that Can ^yinholizc yuur idea, e.g , a mechanic's 
hdinnici diid d alwklc 4^du icpiejicnt conununlsni, 
I wu ihiiiis niust be lemembeied when using 
actual objects as visual aids. The objects must be 
large crioiigh su that all nnpuitant details are 
visibJt, yet sinall enuugfi tu be handled by the 
spcakei Secuiidly, the .bjwCt should not be 
displd) etl by huldirii^ It lii youi hdnda, t it on a 

table Oi Use It On a huuK ii^id \ojp budid 

.1 t dtii bi. iiiadc tu yyinbuU^t an liitaii^ble 
idtd and uitcii tdii bt used to support your 
punii, c I. a it , I . M £;iebCiit j»i^tK:c, a ^mall 
sititue of hb.il) t > i.picseiil ht.edi^m, and 50 

iuf 111 

M..*rj I vti^iij li ^iii - ,u il^^iaid^ 

h1 afui .iilnj. . )Kt n villi li ..ik h aeUOn Cdll 

b>; inuit In tu luiiKcu cniianCv; ihe nupact of the 
aiii Iht 34 lilt iules v\hich apj iy t.; ubjccts also 
tippi) tc nit jd.da dupUycd Ui tlu apcaking ai ea 
> 

\l;linM #l< aOlJiU* Mil:* 1 3 
itil U.i.idi ildj, i iiiiii 1 llu 1 . i ul y uKli 

j./^-^ciiidtiu 1 tjnu hi. 1CU3C {b^ i t:i Uu.i ^-^t yuur 
sul^lc^ i mail I Aui.L.j as cii la vl5 4dl aids nuist 
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be clearly understandable by your audience in 
order to support your point; If they are not 
clear, they only confuse. There are two main 
types of audio equipment systems: audio tape 
and recorded transcription (records) systems. 

STAGING A PRESENTATION 

The Use of audio-visual equipment and 
materials to support a speech greatly increase 
our ability to communicate the Navy message. 
When audio-visuals are used in a presentation, 
however, the speaking situation must be 
well-staged. Giving a speech involves more than 
well-organized subject matter,, proper 
equipment, and complementary audio and visual 
septients. 

Proper stagijig ut a picsenldtiu^i depcuU^ un 
controlling the cnvironnient to the indxiinujn 
possible extent There are three envirunniental 
aspects that usually can be wontroiled 

SPACh ARRANuuMtNl l...^u ihc 
Speaker and screen in a pujiitiun which as^ure^ 
that every person m the audience hdS d cleai 
view of both. 

il bill iiv)t Sv^ 

much as to distract the audiejuje 

ut cquipuicnt tu ^ itUiiUL .ni 

1 he lesult of vaiciui i^^i.ia* i.* ^ 
arrangement, lighting, and mechariics an 
increase in duJienue attentiveness 

SPACE AKRAlNc*Li\ltN 1 

in .spdce arrangenici. t tht i en in i., i 

vihion 

The 5. .c , . 

1 he ' .' i i i . t ' 

thw aUdicn^.>; h »a iii i i » t.i . u i 

the persons lii thj hoai *u a .nc la in ^ua, 
thcie should be iiu c>t)5t4u I. vuioi 



In most situations^ particularly in rooms 
where the floor does not slope and there is no 
platform, the bottom edge of the screen should 
be at least 4 1 /2 feet from the floor. With the 
screen at this height, most people wiU have an 
unobstructed view. On the other hand, the 
screen should not be too high for viewing 
comfort. 

The screen should be tilted as necessary to 
'ehminate "keystoning" (that is, a distortion of 
the image in which the top of the picture is 
enlarged out of proportion). The principle 
involved is that the plane of the screen should be 
at a rigtit angle to the ceiilerline of projection; 
otherwise the iniage will be distorted as shown 
in figure 54. 

Wide horizontal angles of visiori should also 
be avoided In an oblong room, the screen 
preferably stiould be parallel to the shorter 
diniension. If the screen is set parallel to the 
lunger dimension, the angle of vision at either 
side bcconies too gieat for Cdsy viewing. 

Optimum viewing can be achieved ihruu^i 
tht use of the accepted standards for audience 
plai^cincut iji relation to the screen as shown iii 
tiMinc 5 5 

• DULani^c Eu the clD3i..3l iviewei. fwu 
times the width ol the screen 

\ 

the Width oi ihc stre^.i 

I bedded, Swiecji iiwu. ili^ 

t.gHterline of prujc iu>n 

Mdtte tiuish scretii 3(> f^wo ih^ 

Lenteillne ui pHjJeclu^ii 
> 1 cnticulai Sijreen 40" 4 DO l urn 

the vciiterUne ut [nojc^HL^i 

J ,iun *sc. t. mu piojectiun Suiecna, 
ii >ue opa LUitfi^cca and rear projection 
5> lUb, which are niade of iranslucent material 

^iiii t ^iiJ ] ii .lU ti uJ. anif Tsnt^uldi 
i iic Ici.iiiaddi iiiwcn Is niiide Up bi Jiny lens 
dlcMi.cnu thai wuiUlHw the reflection ui 
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TILT m^ntH T© 





Flgufi M«^Proji€tlon matns stiould pesltlonfd in 




i74.ai 

Pigura &5.-F9li€»mng amptecl lUndarcIs for audlflnce 
plaepfnsfit In rtlalion to pre^cticn semn will 
•ni urt optimum viiiwing by tha ludlen^. 
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^rdanee a^iiptad ^nctards to intuii opt Imiiifi vNv^ 

transmisalon of Ught and permits wda-an^e - 

REAR PROJECTION SCREENS. ^Theri are 
two general types: the trtnslucent matte fliiJtfi 
and the linticular type. If the screen has a fuiish 
an one side and a polislidd surfaoa on the otlier^ 
turning the policed surface to face the viewer 
j^ll jffQtd: gQOd aoalrait..but.jriU_reae0t^^^^^^^ 
Ught and will probably necessitate complete 
darkening oMie room, If the matte finish side is 
turned to face the viewers, contrast Mill . be 
subtly less but room lights can be used, which 
i§ i desirable feature. 

UneofVirfon 

In planning the space awangemeiit the 
speaker should not stand in the line of vi§ion. 
ftie lectern should be set to one side of tie 
Screen, leaving a clear view of two-^thirds of the 
stage area and only partially blocking the 
remaining third. On the opposite side of the 
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idfiatt^'ftom-th« tectem, A-frifnes, flipchirtsi 
chalkbo^ds, and so on can fcf ml up for 

' . - ■ . 
LICHTIMG ^ 

Proper lighting is important to ralaKid view- 
ing. Without qtiastion, the less thi room Ught, the 
. lAore briUiaiit the image ,on the screen and the 
ff^Amt tht Qontrast. On the other handi brilliance 
andr glare caii be annoying and oauie ^y^^Xrmti. A 
proper level of Tooiii light redupei the contrast 
and perrnits vit\¥iiig with a mmimvmol strain, 
; " Theli^t souroi in the mom tfiould ba behind 
or at least toward the raarof the audience. In this 
way, glare spots on the sGfaen and extraneoui - 
U^t which reduces contrast can be avoided. 

Front lights produce too much li^t on the ^ 
screen* and. their ^ara is diitracting. Another 
important factor in lighting ii that om should 
never schidiile an overhead projector presen- 
tation in the morning in a room ^Wch has 
windows on the east side which oannot be 
draped. Conversely ^ pmsentationi should not be 
scheduled in the afternoon in a room with wn- 
dows on the west side which cannot be draped. 

THE PROJECrOR SHOULD NEVEE BE 
FOCUSED ON THE SCREE!^ WITHOUT A 
SLIDE, The ahsehce of a slide on the overhead 
projector while chan^ng transparenQiei results 
in an annoying glare. The darker the room, the 
p^atar the glare, and the greater the distraction 
to the flow of the presentation. None of the 
usual solutions to this problem are quite 
satisfactory. T^e switching of the projector bulb 
on and off brinp the risk of bulb faiture, which 
can be an aw^kwrd distraction, to say the least. 
TTie shutter that fits just under the lens can ba 
usadj but manipulation calls for a third hand if 
transparencies are to be shifted quicldy. Further, 
ihis shutter does not cut off the light fronl 
either the ceiling or the operator's eyes. The 
opeiitor may therefore be temporarily bhnded 
and possibly lose his place in the icript. 

To solve this problem, you can use a simple 
device that cuts off light at the aperture as well 
as pre-positions slides. T^s device, desipied to 
work with any overhead projector, is attached to 
the light table with masking tape. A 
transparency is fed into the channels and 
centered over the aperture. While this 
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trinsparen^ Is being iho^/ the next 
tranlparency ii fed into the hoffling awa, To 
chtfn^ transparanciaip It is necessary merely to 
push the new transparencjr into position, thus 
forcing the first one out. TTiis device pemiits 
vary rapid chanpf , the use of ringle cue words 
wth no pausa for chanpng the shda; tod ensuras 
th#t there is always a sUde over the U^t source 
as showi in flpire 5-6, 

AUDIO^VISUAL MECHANICS 

A well set up presentation ^ea with 
sn^ootlily workihg eqiiipnient can add 
immeasUKbly to the speaker 's confidence and 
poise, At the same time, nbthini can ruin a 
presentation mora quickly tlian equipment that 
functions incorrectly or audio-visual devices that 
can*t be seen or heard* . 

Sit up tlje projector with the lens at an exact 
right angle to the screen to prevwt any sideway 
keystoningp' Allow sufficient distanca from the 
screen so that the imaie fills as much of the 
screen as possible while retaining sharp focus, 

Whenever possible ^ the mechaiiics of a 
preientation should be kept in. the* 
backffound -either behind the icraanj to the 



OPERATOR FUpHEf 




Figyre 5-4,— When using th€ slide^feadar mithod of 
operating an avgrhiid projeetor, the open tor pushes 
a new illde into the fetdir to foree th# previously 
smwn slide Into a re^lvirtf MNit. 
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mar of tba audience^ or in an encl^ed 
prGgaction booth. 

TOe rear projfctlon airmgamant not orrly 
hidas the mgchine and its opantor, but also 
ledum the ncisfi^ and intarferange of the 
projector fans. Just as importaht, rear projaction 
saparatas tha pi-j^otor and tlia narrator, thus 
eHminituig a potantiil sourca of distmctioii, ' 

For rtar projaction (using the pwhaad 
projactor dasOTbad aiurliar) a tmnsluc^ht icf^an 
must be useB m tliat the imaga will go through 
the screan; also, the ti'an^vancies must be 
ravaise^ountad^ Portable ^anslucaht screans 
that can be catried in sman convenient oasai cu 
purchased in seyaral sizes. The batter types 
can t>e assamblad in various ways to give 
different heists and to slmt forw^d or 
backward to aUminata keystoning. 

In mounting transparendes for raar 
projection 7 it is na^siary to ravena the 
ti^wsparencias (that is, to turn tham upside 
down) before binding them^ in the franie. 
Transparancias with overlays, whan mounted for 
raar projection ^ cannot b6 uied for front 
projection without remounting tham in the 
frame. ■ 

The major problem in rear projection often 
is lack of room behind the screen. 

an you use more than one type of 
projactor for a presentation (using the 
raar-of-audianea or projection-booft method) 
staggar projector heists to ensure that no 
machina projects the silhouette of the projector 
in front. 

After your projectors are in position, take 
the following staps: 

Connect the powar cofds, making sure that 
all connections art firm and cables are placed so 
people will not trip over them. 

Turn on the niachines, check for proper 
operation^ and fanilliarize yourself with all 
controls. Keep a spara bulb by each machine. 

Run through the material to be projected, 
c^^jng for relevance of material, quality of 
projection, and focus. 

Sat each machine for immediate cue*in. 

Speaken (anipUfiers) should be placed as far 
ftom the lectern as possible while still remaining 
in front of the audience. This will avoid 
microphone squeal or feedback. They should be 



placed on oppoiite ddai of the toom, Mglect 
subtly toward the audience, Tliey dso diould 
fce let to a height several feet above the audieiice 
to anabla undistorted sound to raich the back of 
the audience. 



OPERATWG LOCAl SPEAKIRS 

BUREAU ^ 

A local speakers bureau nonriilly is a part of 
the pubBc affw^s offSce* The bureau has the 
responiibiUty of irnplenientmg, en a local lavel; 
the funttioni of t^e Ni^o^ Department Speech 
Research Bmndi (located at CHINFO) which ai^ 
to: 

m ftovide full-tirne professional speedi 
di livery counsel to senior Navy speakers throuiii 
use of the Navy Speakali Evaluation Studio^ 

-*As^Attempt to broaden the scope of 
platform appearances by Nary speakers to 
include all segments of Amariqan society, 

• Secure qualified Navy ipealcars for 
appropriate gathartngs. 

• Provide (upon raquest) reference 
inaterial in depth conceming primary naval 

Hibjacts. 

• Develop and distribute publiaatlons and 
other materials designed to ancourage support 
and improve public speaking by qualified Navy 

spokesmen. , , 

Local speakers bureaus are usually part of 
the community ralations sections. These bureaus 
offer one of the best and most direct meani of 
reaohing the public and keeping theni infonned 
on various Navy activities. All naval disfrict 
public affairs offices^ which have responsibility 
for the bulk of the i^avy*i speech proffam ^ have 
been directed to eitabllsh and maintain a 
ipeakers bureau. Other large commands^ and 
lome allied naval commands such asSACLA^TT; 
operate some type of formal speakers program* 

In its simplest fonn, a speaken bureau is 
nothing more than a list of speakers to talk on a 
variety ©f subjects. To be a truly effective tool 
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in anhanc^g the goali of a ^eU^pJanned 
community relations prop^ani, liowiver, a 
ipeakii^ burau demandi much more. It 
defnajids, for ex^ple, detailed planriing and 
oi^ginization. If you establi^ aiid operati a 
q^eakers buraau, there are certain steps you 
^ould follow: 



Rrepare a good, solid planning directive. 

Develop and maintain a roster of 
volunteer speakers, 

ftepaTe speEkars folders. 

Develop a community organiiftions file, 

ice 




Develop a speakers bureaLf' referent 
libraty file. 



Maintain an organized file on all 
incoming and outgoing correspondence 
relating to the bureau *i operation. 

Evaluate all speiker requgsts. 

Be prepared to assist the speakers in any 
way possible. 

Evaluate each speaking engagement. 



THE PLANNING DmECTIVE 

Wheri you prepare your planning direotive to 
establish standing operating procedures for a 
speakers bureau, you should thoroughly 
investigate all policy, guidance, and restrictions, 
if any^ of higher authority. You must comply 
with the provisions of the Department of the 
Nav y Public Affairs Regulations/ ^ 

The following is a list of reference material 
^and information on the writing, scheduling, and 
handling of speaker requests. AH may be 
obtained upon request from the Navy 
DepartfTient Speech Bureau: 

• U.S. Navy Speakers Guide, NAVSO 
P-3000-A biennial handbook presenting general 
material such as speech structure; language, 
delivery, and problems in speech; a list of ^ 
pertinerit Navy ipejech directives; and a selected 
professional speech bibliography, 
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• CHfffFQ Fact File. NAVSO P-3002^A 
packafe of ri^arch matefial con^piled to a^ist 
Navy spolcism^n In the preparation Of ipicches, 

• J)rMECTION, NIRA P<WOU A monthly 
mapfflne of the Navy Intemil Relattons 
Activity, Office of the <^ef of Information, 
The migazlne ii desipied for Na\y public affairs 
personnel and conriniariding offlceiSi executivi 
officer!, iapartment heads^ and othgr peisonnel 
In leadership positions. It frequently iiicludas 
features on speechniaking and speech matenals, 

After a thorough study of the above Navy 
referinceij ditermine local command policy, 
guidance, and restrictions^ if anys and seek fimi 
cominand support for the speakers bureau. This 
support should be reflected in your planning 
directivp in' the parapaph on **Pclicy.'' Other 
e&entfals that must be published in the bureau 
plan are: 

• Back^aund on the Navy Department 

Speech Pro^ani, ^ 

• Rasponsibilities (include what the public 
affairs office will do to assist speakers; what the 
speaker must do; and what other agendes are 
responsible for). 



• Restrictions 
incfuded as part 
^waffaph), 



if applicable 
of **conimand 



cy 



be 



• Sp^fecific details on the ope^tion of the 
bureau (explain clearly the sequence of events in 
an assigned speaking engagement, ii^cluding any 
reports that must be subniitted by speaker), 

• Admiriistration (if not included under 
the abem parapaph, state clearly any financial 
respoitsMlitieSj ^ho publishes applicable orde^, 

etc.). 

The completeness and word choice in 
preparing your planning directive v/ill have a 
strong influence on the ease with which you 
p^ta|n. qualified speakers. Be sure the directive 
does 'noj'^ap^ear to pfe'^,jtbo heavy a turden on, 
a speaker Give him^^^l^^iinucb- assistance as 
possible. Reflect thpse items in your diiective, 
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PUILIC AFFAIRS OFFICE 
SUPRME ALLIED COMMAND ATLAffTIC 
NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 



IS August 197'5 



V 



CDR J. J. LarsOTt KM ^^^^^ 
!rC-l441, OptritlOrtI 
SACLANT Headqyartiri 
Norfolk, Virilnia 2M51 

Oeir CmMrMltr i^i^n; / . t 

I hiVi b€fn Infofiflid that^u art'lnttrtsttd In paftlclpating In 
tht Iptakers Pregrm at SACLANT. 

Much undtrstancll ng and good will Is built for NATO and tht Allied 
Comnand Atlantic by tfiTi program of sptaklng angigmtnts with 
organizations In tha civilian coiniiunlty, Last^^r ovtr 25 SACLANT 
speakers part leljiAttd fri pr^rm sponsqnd by local clYlllan ^ 
organizations In the Tidewtter Area. 

Our Speakers Byreau mintalns a file which Includes a biography 
of each speaker » a recofd of previous speaKIng engigmentSt and a 
cojPX of all spteches dillvered by him through our prograpi. 

y\M-^yWmn a request for a speaker Is rtctlved, this file Is used to 
assist ^ obtaining the right speaker and iybject for the Job and 
assist In proper publicity. 

Speaker nofnlntes are contacted directly by the Speakers Bureau 
since the speaking engagwent Is voluntary^ Howev^er, all connlt^ 
ments are lubjict to appreyal by the Chief of Staff* 

I request that you tnake a brief outline of your subject topic t 
complete the blogriphlcal 4ata sheet encloied, and return both to 
this office, 

Aft,er these are received, you will be contacted and I jfciuld like 
to speak to you personilly about the program, \ ^ ---- 

Sincerely yours. 



A, S, SEANE 

CDR, USN . 

Community Rtlatlons ffflcer 



FHuri S»7,— Mm ptrsoffiMl who ticprra a teiirt to pirtieirMte in a ^#aktfs pto^m ihoyld mmkim a 

folldifiNup in tN form of a Itttir. , ^ 
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Chapter 5-ORAL AMD VISIJAL COMMUNICATIONS 



DEVELOPmC A SPEAKER 
ROSlpER 

Having clearly deftoed toe bumau guidelines, 
yoiir next stip, is of QOum, to develop a roster 
of speakars (coniider offl^rs, enlistid 
parsonnel^ Navy dviliaiis,. retiredj and Reserve 
personnel) who me qualified and e%pres$ a de^e 
. ' to speak on Navy a^oaiitad subjects. 

Many of our youngir petty offl^rs and 
nonrated mm and woman are exttemaly 
articulate and, mort importantly ^ have a rapport 
and * Voice" among high school and coilap 
students that blder offlcits and petty officefs 
seldom match- Su^ young men and women 
should be sou^t out arid u^d in speakeri 
bureaus, and opportunities for them to speak 
should be ' solicited Vigoroudys particularly 
aftipng younger audiftjiGes; ' 

; Another frpup of ^'natural" speakers at 
itiany .commands are the instructors in the 
yaribus Navy ti'ainiJig programs. These men, too, 
l|a^e an authority and a ring of authenticity 
which offlcars cannot duplicate; they ware 
selected for thair ability to speak and tJi^y have 
ho peers as tachniciafis and specialists. ' 

Naval personnel of any minority race are 
frequently the most effactive speakars to send to 
groups composad chiefly of their own race. 

Consideratiori should be given to permitting 
promising speakers to attend one of the public 
speaking seminars sponsored by the Chief of 
Information. These tv^o«week seminarsj usually 
conducted twice a year, are intensive courses in 
' public speaking taught by speecn teachers at the 
college or university level, and by professionals 
from such fields as advertising, sales; and public 
relations. Information about the seminars may 
be obtained from tha^Mavy Department Speech 
Bureau. 

Nleticulous effort must bdlf^xpended in 
speaker recruiting. There are a variety of 
methods, some of which Tollow, through which 
you can seek volunteers. 

COMMAND ASSlSTANCE.^lnforming 
incoming personnel of the command's speakers 
program can be accomplished during initial 
Lntervlews with the officer in command or the 
person desi©iated to give indoctrination 
brieflngs. If incoming parsonnel express a desire 



* to participate, follow up with a pemonal letter 
such as the example in fipire 5-1, Enclose a 
speaker biopmphic data form, such as the one 
contained in fl^e 5-8. You can niaka your owri 
modification of this fomi as vvall as the others 
discussed in this chapter. . > ^ ^ ^ 

REVIEW PERSONNEL FlLES.--Request 
that a continuirig list of incominl perionnal be 
sent to the public iffalrs office with key items 
of data (where a^ipied, previous assipinlent, 
unusual duty, etc.). Whan tha name of a 
potential speaker crosses your desk, send him a 
letter requesting his participatioii. 

IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE.^ You can 
advertise your speech propam by: (1) sanding 
letters to neighboring subordiiiate comniands 
requasting they assist you by inviting qualified 
members of their orpnization to pirticipate (see 
fi|we 5-9); (2) sending fomri letters , 4o aU 
penlonnel urgLng participation (including a 
biographic data sheet as illustrated In fig. 5-8); 
and (3) publish .material in the command 
newspaper, newsletteri plan of the day, and so 
terth. ~^ 

LOCAL TOASTMASTERS 
CLUBS.— Toastniaster and Toastmistress are 
international organizations that pve their 
mernbers training and experience in pubUc 
speaking. Local clubs of both orpnizations are 
in exiitence in most cities where naval activities 
are located. Many Navy perionnel participate in 
these clubs j and such participants are often 
excellent candidates for the speakers bureau, 
tontact the club chairmen and ask for names of 
^aval participants who are qualified. 

INCENTIVES. ^Speakers often need 
incentives to participate.* Publicize the bureau 
and what it is accomplishing. Give recomition to 
speakers, give certificates, publicize.iwards and 
commendations for speakers in newspapeiSj 
bulletins, and so forth. Such recopiition caflt 
often make the task of recruiting much easier. 

Speakers' Folders 

The next step is to prepire a folder on each 
recruited speaker, listfng all essential 
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MAIC _ ^ DATE ' V 

Last First Middle Inicial 

- . - • * 

____ ORGANIZATION AND DUTY ASSIGNMENT 

L HAVE YOU EVER HAD FOMiiAL TRAININO IN PUBUC SPEAKIHG? Q t« □ no 
WHERE? ^ / . ' ^ ' ' ' : - 

_ . ■ ^ 

I HAVE YOU EVER HAD PUBLIC SPEAKING KPEBie^dtF Qyii pMO 
NUMBER nrVEARS - ^ - 

3, SUBJECTS VOU ARE QUALIFIED TO OI^USS (IN ORDTO OF PREFERWCE), 

_ B, . 

4, CIVIL AND/OR FRATERNAL IDRGANIZATIONS IN IHICH YOU HAVE HELD 
MEMBERSHIP? 

A/ . - 

' B. ^ 

c, ^ 

5, PLEASE WRITE A BIREF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ON THE BACK OF THIS 
FORM, 



Signature 



Fjguro M.-^S^eakeri' f oldtri should gonttin ill tiiantiil inrformttion including ■ b\&qn^\m\ drtt fotm. 



infpmiatiori: pTevious spea^ng experience or 
traiiiirigj special qualifications to spepk on 
certain subjects, previous ipgaidng engagtmenti 
ifid evaluationi^ biopaphic data sheet, 
photop'aphs and news releases for advan^ 
pubildty, a propoied intorductlon for the 



proffam chafrmen, and any additional elements 
t^t mi^t be of interest in fitting a speaker to 
a iubject, 

If your speake]^ iureau is fortunate and has 
a large number of speaker, it may be 
advantogeous to use a cross-referent syitem to 



To I 



* PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICE 
COMNAHDMn^,. TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 



DIstPtet Public Affairs Offlcir 
All Afta Pyblk Affairs Offlctri 



C0M12!AST*s€s 
5721 



^tibSt EitiblliNMivl of Speaktrs Bureaui rtqutst for ^aiilstapk^ 



1. A major contrn Af tht Navy's public afftlrs progrim Is In thw 

of fosttrlng mod conmunlty rtlations. One of the most ifftctlvi 
Mthods of accoinpl wing tills 1^ through a Sptakfri Surtau, 1H% 
Twiiifth Naval B1itf*ct Public Affairs Offlct 1$ in tht prociss of 
txpanding and l!^rd!ir1ng tht prestnt systam, and Is rt^quiitlng your 
assistance. 

2/^h1s offloi recif¥is rtqutits fr«n elvlliin ofganlzatlons to supply 
speakifi for buslniss and/or social gatTierlrtgi. tht rtquester riiay 
haVi a sptclflc topic In mind, or ht may ask us to suggirt one. In 
order to have a Mlde viirlf^ of quallfl^/sptiktfi from which to 
select. We* are att^i^tlng to organlie our Burtati with Jayal pei^nrkel 
of all ranks, r$tes. Jobs, and txptrlince, V ' ^ 

3. Me need your asslstanoi In canvass1n|[ your mnana and publleizing 
our recruiting program to encourage those Inirr^^ed^to contact us. 
He are desirous of §stabl1sh1ng this program iinn pdrf onntl Inttrested 
In speaking on a variety of topics* 

4* This office Mill provide or arrange transportation for all speaicing 
engagements. We have films and slides ayallable for use as supporting 
material, and we will provide the equipment and projectionist. We 
will also be happy to render assistance In preparing the spetch. 

5. Please direct personnel to contact the Coifinunlty Relations Station 
of the District Public Affairs Office, Telephone 257-8224, Me will 
maintain a file on the background of fach ^^eaker, 1n order to stlect 
the one best qualified for a particular ehgag^nt. 

6. We appreciate your asslitance In this matter. 



It 



B. TOLIR 



S^B.i^fpeikari pfog f im a mn 



t$ idvertiwdtfirouih Itnart to nai 
mtmfaert to pertloi^fi 



Ing Mbordiniti oomriiindi Inyiting quflllf M 
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idefmty ^tkei^ md mibjects sadly. Pt^pait 
which oan be fUed alphibtti^y according 
to topic (laa flgure S^lOh 



11iese*^folders provi4t the bast naethod o 
ensuring thit you select the ri^t speaker for th< 
right oc^d^ and special audience. 



method of 

le 



TheCMcFDtf 

M ^dditim .tQ inforrnation concerning the 
spelafcrs, ii;is equally importiifit to develop an 
extrasw fie romrrtumty ' ^:pnizations 
whidi includes detailed infomiatioa^pn vBnom 
dvic S'oups^ budness mens^ c|u^, vetemns 
orgwizations, md other types of fdrums before 
whidi Nat^ speakers might appear. Sudi 
inf^ltiation provMiis data ifitf attdl^nce analyst 
discussed earUer in this ^aptjeis Rtffiii; to the 
previous chdpter (completii section on 
"Fact-finding") of„/ this A^^al when you 
develop this file. U ^ 



The fifth step in the orpnization of a 
speikei^ bureiu is the davglopnent of m 
ref^ence Ubraiy* Ttm flla should Include' 
referent matirial on most fimyy or military 
^oriented topics. The more complete the 
referent Ubraryj the p'aater the assistaiiae to 
the weaker. Such >^^stan^ miy be a 
deterTninliig factor in the speakeH will^pi^ to 
accept sptfiking engageinenti. 

The^^ functiofis of refereiiae library file- 
are to; ^ ^ , ^ ;! 

^ • i^gsist the s^iker in selecttag i to^ccf 
^ ^nent interest and approipriate tc? the 
mission of ^e eommand. 

• Brovide easy access fiotual 
information oa current topia. 

rtovide easy, iccass to policy statamefits 
sp0e^ei w ettfffiit-thert^ ^f^ : - 

• Provide giiidelines and mddeli for the 
preparation of speech^tf. 



(PRINT 6LL BNTRiES - USE SEPARATE CARD FOR BAOi SFBBCH) 




\ - . . .. 












TIME nKSylHES WQm SELIViR? 



J 
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jri Large ipeakers burtaus uies ^osi-riferenM nrd syitem to Identify spiaktrs aiiil iubjeeti. 
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• Rraiide ai^ro^kta data ^n^ming 

aT^abflity of audlo^ual aid^ 

^ Fo^wing li a of matariato you should 
contidar staining m yoiu^ refaf en^ Ubrary : 

• Fa(^ sheets 

• Inforniation or mws dieets 



• Nemtetters 



Copies of puhlisiied ^eechas 



SpedaJly Wepafid sj^eech materials 
that may^ba obtained ftoni the 
Navy Depart jnent Speech Research 
Bruich .J 



OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COITONDANT FIFTK NAVAL OIStWCT 
NORFOLK, VA - 22311 



Oecanbir MiV4975 



I 



Mr, Bfuct Barry 
News D1fe£tOf 
hTTAR Television 
721 iosh St. , 
Norfolk, VA 22314 ^ - . 

Dear Mr* Barry: 

Thank iou for your letter of 10 Dtc^ber 1975- This headquarters 
will be p>eised to furnish you with a iptaker for your February 3rd 
rnettlng of th^ last Ocean Vliw Lions Club. ^ 

' Conmander Warren GrasSt Optratloris Officer at the tforf ol k Naval 
Air Station* has accipted your speaking Invitation* Ke will be inost 
happy to enlighten your group on our role In the space prograin. He 
will meet you at the Go! dtn Triangle Hotel at 8 p.m. on th^ 3rd, In' 
case you wish to coritact him personally In the ffteantimei hli^honie 
phone number is 223-4567. 

I have enclosed a biographical sketch and two photographs of 
Cofnoander Grass for any pre-publlclty of this engagtment which you 
may want to make. Also, for your convenience, I've inciiidpd 
proposed Introduction the Commander. 



f1 



Your contlni^d 1 
i* ctrtalnly-apfif'eclated 



o/f the Coi 
nrerest In 



the Navy activity around T-fdewater 
Beit wishes for a Happy Holiday Season* 

Sincerely, 



0. -J. MARQUEZ 
Lt, USN 

Head, Cormunlty Relations 



174.3i 

Figure &1 l.-TtM sptakf rt burtau oorraipondonM fife should ^ntain eopiei of all Ittttrs aceip^ing iptiklng Invitations. 



I GO 
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• Guides for j^paring speeches X U.S, 
Navy Spealge^ Guide, etc) 

• Selected periodicals and Navy mapmneii 
pubUddng key Nai^ speech themes 

• Command infonnation materials 



A ranespondence flle has two major 
purp^s: (1) to provide a complete^ record of 
the dper^tiohl of Uia speakers bureaUp and (2) to 



provide a reference for new penonnel in 
operatic ttie buur^u and ^ntiiiuing estaUi^ed 
^ocedures ^thout loss of efRdency. 

Your coMspondence fUe should contaUi: 

^ • Letten from oi^nizations that request 
speakers 

• Replies to organiiations, acoepting or 
rejecting requests, m well as foUowup letteis' 
witti additional detaifa (fi^e 5-11) 

• Notlflcation to speaker nOTnina a confinn- 
ing his speaking er^^ement (flgm^i^S^l 2) 



5 .-.'v.. ... ■ - i 

ipbi^ CaiiririaAiion of |pt«ktii| Efl^tm^t 

' of — - -- - - , - ' - - *^ ' . . ■ . _. 



'nj€f€ Will bt ippfq*im«el3f_^_^ lA ihi grsup. 



md will mtet fou^ 



Direeiisni ^f't^ifiil es the pUce ef prtsenittion: 




I. Pl»ie ^n^leit the Attached Ism tfltf your prti^fliatioii and brwifd il fo thii offiee it 
BOn ii poHibU, Ysuf pArtieipsU3fi in tht FIFTH Mi^al Diitfici sptakifig progrM ii 
ijipreciftted. 



0 f f ! e #f- i a|Qi ir g f 



Figurt 6«12.-0ne8 a ^Mktr has bttn tehidulad, he should receive a letter cenfirming the speiking angigement. The 

letter should ^ver ill ipecif 1^ of the event. . 
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• Reports of spealcbig anp^n^nts made 
by speakers following their pie^ntadbjis (fipi^ 
5-13)^ 

*^ 

• . 'TTmnk you'* ftters from sponsoring 
of^ilizations to speakers or the bimau 

• Official commendations or letters of 
appreciation to spe^ers (figure S-I4) 



• S^dal foms used in operating the 
btpeaUp such as work riieets (flgure 5-15) and 
speaker request fonns (flgure 5-16) 

Ady^is^ the Bureau < 



n€C 



After you establish a speaker' bureau, it is 
;es^ry to develop appropriate speaking 



Snbj^ Report on |pe^lfi| bgaiesent 
Report on ■ptrnking engifcn^t to __ _ _ 

Dm^M FretsHKbn; 

Sabjcet of w«gh'_- 



T]fpt,«id dtpcr^iiofi sfswdi^st: 



Brief i^lmate of tplu€/|Ei Hlry-'CiTUiitt co^munitf reltfisflii^ 



9iould ^wikffB be fumiihcd ihii group la iht futtfe?^ 
uid effort eip»ad#d? 

Any odjtf perintnt pemfke _ _ . 



^ Wu die tngigcmttif worth the lime 



17440 

Flgurt B^13^— To lid tfm ipMkars buraau in ivaluating iti inpwmants, ipaakirt thiiijld bt asked to file a peaking 

' enp^ment report. 
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ftmt CdMMidaatp fXfn UmaI Sistricr . 

Tot CMprndw Wanm €i ran, 2ffi07 T A, - ^ 

Subj f Latter ef i^pfcefftti^ V ' ^ 
■ . . • ^. y ' '■' ' . ° d* _ ' 

i. tmir TOlimtazj'partialpatlm Is' tht Fifth Nayal Dlfftrfet If Mkita 
BurMQ taa broynht te iqr !^ten%lm« The feur ^t«Atgi m'thf'u.S* 
timf*! ^ie itt the Bpmmm Age jeu preamted to €Mllaii gro^e ^ . 

ia the peat, three Mfithe h«ve bectt iaf omitiTi wd well .reoeiTad*- 



, 2. The ipeedieet ^ire&'m ygur mm tlaa sNev lonel wrkiag heure, 
teva p^v^^ m^gm^ tN JiVfVlAI^Va^^^^ 

pragrM la the Mrfelk area% fmir «§tlMiB'beM raflaetitd credit upon' ^ 
the aairail aaif^ee Md pertieularlF emndt idthia thi Fifth Naval , 
Dietriet, nd hme hem ia the apirit of Cha FraaldMt't progrn far 
pra^eiea of aerrlgee ^d Gons^aatlma te the pyblie« 

3« Taur estra affart m behalf of the Fifth Havel Diiteiet Spaekera 
Bureay end the CoHualt^ Relatleiie Pfagra la ^appraeietid^. - 



Qwmn An mmmi 

Raaf AMirel, USM 
^oHyttdapt 



17441 

S^t4«^Lettars of appredatioa to partl€l(^n1i In your ^eakars ^reau are one of the means for bastowing 
reaognition on outsttncling mmbors of your program. 



platforms --pDups before whom your speakers 
c^n delivar the Navy message. The folio wng 
methods should be considered in seeking to 
advertise your bureau and encourage worthy 
speaking requests. 

BROCHURES.^Piiblication of brochures 
present information on the j;|vailability of 
speakers^ topics that can be^^uested, and the 
method of requesting. 

LETTERS.— Send letters to various 
orpnizations teUing them about your speakers* 
buraau (see figure 5-17). Enclo^ copies of your 
speaktr raqu^t fora. 

PUBLICITY.= Advertise in various 
publications (command newspapers, radio/TV 
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spot announc^ents, etc). Speakers can 
advertise the bu^mu when addressing various 
poups (for example J as an offer of service to the 
community to provide speaker for propams, 
etc.). Issue news releases advertising the 
bureaui 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.-Inform the 
local chamber of commerce about your 
speakers' bureau. They often receive requests for 
speakers and may refer them to you. 

TOASTM ASTERS CLUBS. --Inform 
Toastmasters and Toast mistress clubs of the 
speakers bureau. As in the case of chambers of 
commerce, they can refer speaking requests to 
you. 



Chapfer 5-ORAL AND OOMMUNlCAtlONS 



Phone: 



Addreift 



. No. To Attend: 



LeciirioQ of lie^tinp \ 

... - - - - 



^Lfngdi of ^ecdit^ 



Phonei 



E^ipiii^: 



Oyerhtid Pfo^ 



'lfeVfePibf7 
Odier 



Trtun^ftp^^n Atrangeinefas Degired by Speaker: 
Will u le Pttvstf ^ Owned Vf W d e: ^ 



Mtlitary Vefaisle iW/Ortimk ^ 
Oihsf (dif fffiivsi, 'tfgJi __v_^ 



Trani^oftadon Rei^^lpt Preparedi ^-i 
Fon^rded co TraniporttiiDA Section: 



Confonnation Notice to Sptaker^^ 
PhotOi Biogp & Intro. Forwarded: ^ 



Letter to Requesfofi 
Hindled by Phonet_ 



MlfCELLANEOUS REMARKS (TAD ©frf#fs cut, #fej , 



174.42 

i-1S.^A good speiMrs bureau w^rk shett ii an inviluible tool when you put- the finjihing toudiii on an 

tngigerritnt. 
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Rf^eiting Orgmi nation 



p€f«on to rtnitct ftlativf to thil Ftqueit 
Address 



Ttlephpne ^_ 



Due mnd Tiffle Prtsrntation desired 
Locacion _ 



Luncheon , 



Dinner Oiher fSpte%^. 



Subject dc§ired , 



I fP^ of ntseuni arei , 



Size & Tj^pe Qf Audientc (H^hnngl^ fwh*..^ gsnsr a/ pfufe/ie, ^/e, ^sm©/,^ fn*«*^. 
privafm frpyp^ tfcj _ _ . _ _ 



Are the f»til4u«i lo be used during ihis meeUng i^pm regardless of fact, crted, 

" ;^ Of color? _ 

Any groups exl^ded or segregated from your ofganiiftUDn?___ 

Will the meefing b# uptn to ne*a fnedia,^ ^^^..^ _ _ 

till speech be bit^aJtast Es^cJ^ filiHsJ Ml Mtherfcise recofdcd? 

lilt .i|ie|* a ^UfeSil^-M. 4lid a<i3«£. p*il^J ^t/llo wjji^ ^peetjif ^ 

tiiltheie Lt ^it^^, ^ ^ak. ti 3 pan i ,1 tiiig I n Jii^gi eyn.' 



ihat equipr^ent dg yoa hav^ evailfiblt for ■pt^er? 

Lecier., Scf^tn _ 



■ppfopriftie ipemker If mc^ *pkc€ it nttd^d. c^ntinu 4 &ft bick of ehi« »hf €i 



re^iistttf^g orpnisatiofi > r by tfie t^peakflrt bui^u, u jing informttion fumlthmi try tN rtcnj«iiiiig sr^iiartlii, 



I.I '56 
1 tJiJ 
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19 OctDber 1975 



Mr. David D, Hobbs 

President, Little Creek Rotary Club 

7S15 Bay View Blvd. 

Norfol k, VA 2241S 

Dear Mr. Hobbs ; 



Did you know that the Headquartirs of the Suprefne Allied Contnander 
Atlantic here in Norfol k maintains a Speakers Bureau listing capable :f( 



public speakers knowledgeable on man^ interesting subjects. Uur 
speakers* roster conto'ns allied mil itary off leers representing !□ 
nations of the North^lantic Treaty Organization, 



-■.V- 



If you have had difficulty in finding a qualified speaker t^' . 
address a meeting of your organization, we may be of assistance. 
officers represent the countries of Canada^ Denniark, West Gennanyl.^ 
Italy, Norway, The Netherlands, Turker. Portugal, and the United £ta 
All have interesting military backgrounds -= both in v«ar and *pearfetV- 
a s s i g nme n t s . ' ft^ 



As suldlerb, sailors, ainrien maririeb . they gari ^jjoak best 
about the missions Of the dllied forces within NATO's military 5tr"^^bare = 
Hov^ever, they are a Iso engineers * conversation sts, docotorSi ij^f^^'ipi, ^ 
meterologistSi managenient analystSi space experts , administratori, and 
simi larly-qual 1 fi ed professionals. 

If th 1 ^ active bpeak^r^ Bureau is Ui interest tu you , please 
turiLatt US at 452 6672, or wri ty us a letter outlininy youf raqsj 1r &iitnts 
on the enclo&ed forrn 
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platf^'frni is «n tiK^ilei L n.^thCd Oi advertising t tie ix I HJn^ of yOii^ t^aksn bjr^au. 



R L I i H t i> OH K U ^ E R V 1: 
PLKSONNhl Ask these groiip^ ttf adverti^ 
among theii mauj^ civilian -contacts the 
avaiiabiUty of xnilitary speakers* * 

NEICHBOK COMMANDS. Iniwim ^idjawtul 
inilitary coinrnands of y»ir bureau. I hey nvUI 
frequently rf^ive requests which they cannot 
fill and ^111 refer them to you. 

IGG 

o 

ERIC 



With il.w ^pwiiK^^^ l,,MCaU ^IlcctJvt^iy 

...^^ijiut'd diid pf^erly publicizeu numerous 
speaking requests can be anticipated. It is now 
the task of the public affairs office (or head of 
the speakers bureau) to evaluate requests for 
speakers to ensure that providing a speaker is in 
the best interests of the service and that the 

15/ 
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command will derive all the benefits pmsible 
from the speaking engagement. Recommended 
procedures are as follows: 

POLICY AND CUroANCE.^Check the 
speaking request against policy and guidance 
(your planning directive, which should conforni 
to local pQlicy and A4 Regs, should provide an 
adequate measuring device to determine if i 
request falls within the^ scope of objectives of 
the speakers bureau). ^ 

INVESTIGATE THE GROUP.^If a request 
is received by phone, always usk for a fol|ow-up 
^ .Itttar Ask for information concerning the 
^1 .organization (if *such data not already 
complete in the^nimunity urganizations filei) 
«nd the speaking engagemenf Check out the 
organization to fee sure it is not one before 
which militai^ speakers are Restricted from 
appearing. 

JUDGE WORrHlNESSUBased on the 
information obtained , determine if acgepting the 
speaking engagement vlll be in the best interest 
of the service and derive benefits for the 
command. 

fcSTlMAlE rjfi ^tLAKlNu 
SITUATION. If a request is deemed worthy 
and within established poUcy and guidance* 
proceed with a detailed diialysib uf the audierTSc* 
occa^ion^ diid luuatiuii (The guinniunity 
or^ni^atiuii^ flic shL>uld be used, and any gap^ 
fiUed in by the re^iucstirig or^nizaciorr), 

S b L t: c I A N [j t i h A K 1 H L 
^ytAKtiR flaving e^tiinateJ ihe ^|.-jakiii^ 
situatiDn, select the speaker be^i qualified and 
make suie he N^ill bp able to accept the 
engagement (It u also good procedure to iiave 
an alternate speaker prepared.) Notify the 
speake^ in writing aftei checking hu avdilai.ility 
by ph^#i,, 

ACCEFl UiL^ KHQUL^i WJi^u you i..v^ 
completed the above analysis and assured 
yourself that uie speaker can accept the 
enpgement, notify the organization in wiuing 
^ (you may, of cou^, ir|itially accepi b> phone 
and follow with a letter). Provide the 

1 ; 



organ izat io n propam chairnian with a 
ptapto^aph and either a biop-aphical data sheet 
or a proposed introduction for the speaker 

Assisting the Speaker 

Th^^ j4Alic affairs office which desires a 
truly 'irfective' speakers '^bureau must provide 
capable assistance to a speaker who has accepted 
an engagerafnt. FoUowing is a list of thinp to 
corisider: 

• Brief the speaker on the purpose of the. 
* speech, importance of the engagement to the 

command, the value that can be derived , and the 
benefit expected Be sure he understands any 
special guideline^ that apply to the speaking 
engagement- 

• Mtflp thtf 3pi;akef anai>^w the auUience, 
ucuasion, and location. 

• Assisi 111 ^^X^yAin^ all ap^^f ornate tupic 
imd in-, narrowing the tone for the particular 
audience ^ 

• It \\^ ih*^ spedker on . 
fvniU^i Oj gaiiizaduir jkeqiicnvd \ t idjas, support 
rnateriaf and so on 

i 

j.euk^r's inanu. npl lor seLtiHtj propriety dnd 
consistency with DC)i)and Nav7 poliqy 

• V^i^f.iAc w|/|. ..i L uidty the 

1 *-^iiiatic>n in .eh^ drsal 

aiidiL ibual de\i -a diid 4id^ it sunietijnes 
necas^^aiy to pfuVhk itit ^i^c^jKd. with an 
a^lstaiU lo ict up ^iij ujHeratc 4i*4lo visual 
cquipinciit 

^ Ki..w.k Hi,. .^.^-aAw* with mate r,i« i -m. li 
prepare hUii to answer special questio.iS, nut 
direwUy relevant Xu his subjects, that may be 
asked at the conclusion of his talk. 
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Eviluatioii of the Enpgement 

After the speech, attempt to deterniine the 
effectiveness of the presentation. Ask the 
speaker ta submit a speaking engagenient 
evaluation report (figure 5-1 3), request 
comnicnt from the organization; request 
comment from military personnel who may have 



attended the presentation; aafl, seek to attend 
various presentations yourseli from litne to time 
in order to make personal evaluations. 

The public affairs office which is vw^illing to 
expend the considerable effort required will reap 
immeasurable success t^om realizing the full 
potential of N^vy speakers. 





CHAPTER 6 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN ADVERSE NEWS SITUATIONS 



k recruit dies of meningitis or dies during a 
drill session. A brig guard is accused of brutality 
or a drill instructor of miBtreating recruits. Fiae 
rages at sea following the.callision of two ships. 
A carrier inadvertently pumps oil onto a foreign 
beach. Each of these incidents is news. 
\Cm it be said that the events are 
^ newsworthy merely' because of the morbid 
.curiosity of the civilian prass-Md- the general 
' public? Not really. Curiosity is not a'^\^tn^=OT^y 
trait, but a human one. Navynien re^jfiri rie^ys 
just as avidly as anyone else, Newt 
crime, scandal, and corruption hayc^' 
interest. ^ 

These ijiuideiitsi arc new^ because 
coil tains the essential^ of a gpod 
story -immediacy, consequence, drama- conflict^ 
emotion. They are news because people are 
interested and are often directly affected. 

Events that affect the Navy and its personnel 
are gefJe rally. matters about which the public has 
an inherent right to kno% Whether the news is 
good or bad. This right ctajbe abridged in very 
few cases, principally if secuwy is involved. The 
fact that bad news is embarrassing does not 
meari we should not release it, because this fact 
does not curtail the public's right to knaw 
Stories conceniing this nation's uiilitary 
establishjnent and the lives and welfaic uf V 
fighting men rnust be told 

Another reason these sturics must be told is 
a purely practical one Bad rie\^^s uannot be 
suppressed. Attempts to hide tad news rnake the 
Navy look dishonest. Guesswork which is orten 
worse than the truth is stimulated, and the 
agony is prolonged. Any refusal tu coopciate 
'^ith the news media, for whatever reason, 
causes speculation, rurriof, and conjecture to 
replace the truth and facts of a sitviation. This is 



especially true in an emergency where things are 
confusing anyway. 

Even though there are effective methods of 
coping with the public' affairs probleins that 
accompany nearly every accident Jarge or small, 
mistakes are often made by public affairs 
. personnel in handling the news ^^spects of 
" diiaiter^, 

NituAUyj no two bad news situations are 
idMtiiCiJij v6ut public affairs people can apply 
^ prirttiples iiT^^ea^^ information to the public. 
Jouniafist | S'W^ describes the techniques of 
handling an ; i^li^ent story affecting an 
individual or^a tnn^fr||'oup, such as a sailor killfed 
i guto cdllisiOfl pilot and crew killed ih 

; 1^ pjtoi crash. It jdlscusses the accident stpry 

lead, the casualty list, 
casualty re lArig policy, the body, and writing 
style. 

Ttiis chapter provides the senior Journalist 
With guidance for the successful handling of 
pubUc affairs in major peacetinie naval disaster 
situatiuns. 



DlSASl EK HJl K V 
GUIDANCE 

k iiC Ik ijaiiinciii ut IJcfensc luirnulaies a^ 
t a^ic policy regarding the release of disastetT 
information by the amied services. ' Tlfe ^ 
individual sfp'iccs in turn, disseminate th|^ 
^ own policy instruciions in accordance with the* * 
basic DOI^ftrectives. There is no mastfer disaster^ 
plan issuednSy'thc Department of Defense, or b^ ;' 
any of the arrned services. Since the militar^^ 
services .individually and collectively, are Subject,* 
to all the many types of natural and man-made 
disasters, the lack of a master plin is 
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understandable. The Atomic Energy 
Commission and NASA., for instance, operate in 
limited areas of specialized activities with 
predictable accident situations. The Navy can by 
the same token anticipate certain disasters 
peculiar to specialized opera tioni« Individual 
naval commands, bases, installations. UeHs, and 
so forth re-lsiue policy guidance best suited to 
their individual needs and circuiustances based 
on these basic service guides ^ 

DOD has in existence several basic ducwtivc^ 
ort%hieh irtdivrdual service guidance i% based in 
the area of disaster infonnation. Impleffientation 
insiruutioas are cuntdincd m PA Regs. 



There is no pfficial military derinitiqp 1^ 
rnilitary or naval disasters, Howver^^rty 
definition of peacetime naval disaster would 
only differ from those listed above in the 
application of terms to naval personnel, 
equipinent. or installations. In terms of this 
chapter it niust also be remenitered that naval 
disasters differ m the scope of public interest 
ujid concern A naval disaster in any locale 
provukcs the interest ut the entire cuuntiy since 
Navy personnel corne from all comers ol the 
United States A Navy ship involved in collision, 
fur iji^tarice, may very 'well have representatives 
from all 50 states i.n hci crew 



DlSACTtK PEFINED 



DESCRIBING DlSASriik 



and de^ee uf e|.,> iJivoNerncn t uf ihe r'-rsuas t)r 
groups concerned . The vvurd ''dlsastei' signilic.^ 
one thnig to the tainil^ ^.ii 1 1 inniuiuty liivulvtd. 
another Ao the disastei rtsearch scientist, and 
!itiil suincttiing diffcitnt li) the guvcinrnerilal 
ageiicy or vuluiU^ry ichti uiM^nudtu^n charged 
with ri iicf dnd rchiiLilitatiun ineasures Wct^.^ter 

dctlutb dlsastCi ei^ a sudden and e xt i a ..m dii iai ) 
niL^tullime, d CuJanilty ^ )iic hv)phlsllvaUd 

definuioii ^x .ix^^ (haCdi^^tc* i3 ' Uibiuptiun m 
the fiurmal Rvjv^ of cnci that is u.iioiituilleu 

!n retei>ince to coin fn unities uiic wiuci 
said: '*Dlsdstcr niearis the inipingliig up^.ii a 
^trUciufcd ^-Oii i.uii nit ) ijt an. cxicin.d tui.o 

Capdblt; ul de5Uu>Ui^ lu iindi J 1 llv. its i CSOUf i^Ca 

fur sUrvivaJ. On a ^^laU: wk.l. chuMi^ti Iij la^ iIc 

puldU dldrili tv.> dl.!5iUi)t lii. filial \)..IL<.,\.3 ^>l% 

bchavi*.! dud tu i.iipiUi iJi uve j Kvii . 1 a.i> ^d ihu 
central scrvu^s .\cct3.^*i. > Ikj the .t.^riU.u.i k>\ 
normal affaiib t^^ ihc pre, ^iniun .i allcviatK.fii 
of bufteiiiiM 1 U.^iiall^ \Uk. Uiui disast^i 
reters lo ari -_.pu.ude /Uii tuitU ^ ^-'^ ise^u milcs lk^ 
4 substaiitial portion thj pui)>djnun 

In exaihriii-iig Li.-.^~ .u.nniih i* i. 
ai^jpear ttidt di^asiwi^ M^ ajdjesb *>! i. j 
whom defined, have u..rtiiii ^ tnn.uu.i atti ti 
They ins^lude injui) .^utfciu.g and%^i dejth 
sevcial people arid dinnagc *^ i dczTti .iclUii l^' 
posse ssj J n b and pr upe r I y r c *i j 1 1 1 1 » e d i n » ^ 
gonsideicd ^i.wL>idini to tfiwif oi igiiis iii^- v^i ww... 
main typt;s natuial and maj^iiidde 

i u 



In udvlniwi! i^. the I wo t?.. it^ial -'I 
li.aStci natural aiKi niaii-maje, th^K are uti.er 

dt.HwIlplKc dltt. ieiiiC^s 

Disanci . Oil iwi 



will J i are helpful tu 
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• Other vviiid s^ .^i ins. 

• Flash floou 

• All other ^irni ( hailstorms . 
snowstornis, etc.;. 

• Explosions. 

• Fires / 

• Wrecks (tidin ship au plane , ctL ) 



4 LESSOINSFROIVJFAST 
' NAVAL DISASTERS 

It is helptui to discuss successcH in Uix 
handliiig of public affairs in pasi naval disasters 
It is probably more iinpurtuni,' huwevtM . tu 
icTutinize the reasons for failure. This chapter 
do^^oth 

Between 1778 and I^^78 nav^l tmuny h^a 
docuniented ififaiiTiatii,^n un ovei 250 major 
naval disasteia accurnrig in uthtr than vtaitinie 
Ope ratieJiis. 

¥ar the wAp/w^^^J yuii^u^i^^^ Oi ihia .n.ii i. * 
the disa-ster cases to be discussed ha.e been 
limited Othci JetaLleu wd^e ^tudie^ are dVaiUbb 
from the Plaiiji and Piugranis Divibiun of 

The gtiu^c .^.i*^tC ... lullui*.- J 11 11. I., 

:inedsure. In the Nav> sue .;ckj5 iiiearia i uinpeience 
In carrying uut the a^sipied inission, perfonning 
accordiiig to oric's rank/rate and responsibility; 
reflecting one's own personal experience : and 
upholding and uidintai.ning the tiaditions of the 
naval service 

Canteinpldting a major dL.urati is riui , 
pleasant task. The Navy'^ operdtiuiial fou.^ 
.have learned ihdt wMustdiit oainUig tu nieet ti 
national eniergen4. y, pea«^e Kecp>ing dwUvHi wr 
disaster aituatiuii havw paid haiidauiiu divide. ^d^ 
when the real everit uccuned. The public affaii a 
staff muse be ready for disaster whtn it btrikes 
A disaster plan could be rncaiiinglcsb it iht 
public affairs btati u untafniliar with it or caJMiui 
put it into operation All coi Kerned should have 
.a thorough knowledge pf the disaster plan and 



be able to put it into effect/ Each individual 
should Icnow his duties and resporisibilities, such 
as where he goes, what he may be expected to 
do, and his own particular part in the overall 
public affairs operation. It would be useful for 
the public affairs staff to niri drills in off-duty 
hours to determine how long it would take to 
fully man the office (or CIB) in a disaster 
situation. You should periodically put the 
disaster plan in full operation to find out how 
long it might take to get out a release, radio 
tape, or newstllm. 

USS ENTERPRISt 

The public aitaus utlKei anU his staff vvho 
consider a major disaster inevitable and prepare 
for it accordingly, will be able to act effectively 
if it does occur. Here is a report filed by the 
public affairs officer on the Enterprise following 
her disaster in 1969, It's an excellent example of 
huw PREPAREDNFSS pays off in an adverse 
news situation : 

'^Wlieic v^cic you at 08JU uii 
January i^ 1969' If you were the 
pub Ik afl aiJ.^ ufficcr on buard USS 
hntifrfjf i^tf thai siuiny Tuesday moining 
70 in iieb south of the island uf Oahu^ 
Haw^aii, yuu were about to witness a 
tia^w evoiit that i^uiubUied iiulOi^au^t 
with herui^sin and you wuuid Oc part uf 
ilic inathinco rebpQnsible foj reportrng 
It tw [he wuild 

^ Enter prist Udd Jusi bcMun fier 
at^uiid day ui a two anU-a-half day 
ijpei dtiwiidl iCti.iinwa^ inspection, the 
wicw cxpe^^t, J tu be dL general quarters 
ail duy with a bieak fur luiich 

pubUw at t airs 1 ani 

aa. igjied the posiliuii ut tattle dniu/UiiCcr 
and my C/Q station is on the captain s 
biiU^c Hdlf the plft^^affairs j^crSuruicl 
are assigned GQ sta^^s^ By 0800 the 
put4Jc affair^ staff hal^bcnitled in the 
Dttice; those people in repan pai ties 
were^etting ready tu be walled away 
while the iwfnauuijg luuinalist^ were 
actting up lui publicauuii o\ the .hip'b 
dally iiew.papei Suddeniy i hi ard a 
muffled noise tvdlowed by a ^nall 
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tremor through the ship. It was similar 
to the percussion penades used in 
Monday's exercise. I thought this to be 
an unusual way to start the morning 
battle problem. Immediately general 
quarters was sounded with an unusual 
prefix-'this is not a drill/ 

"Unaware of the ensuing fire on the 
flight deck involving airplanes and 
ordnance, I grabbed my mask and 
started my pre-planned route to the 
captain's bridge. When^ I reached the 
bridge, four minutes had elapsed from 
the time of GQ. Tlie ship was turned 
into the wind to keep the names aft. For 
20 mmutes the fires and explosioiis 
played havoc with tnierprise as her 
valiant flight deck crewmen battled the 
blaze with fire hoses and toam. Many 
firefighters were repeatedly blown out of 
the scene only to grab a hose and rush 
back to fight the fire. Damage control 
parties were preventing spread^ of fires 
below degk^, The traimng and couriige ot)^ 
all these fire fighters helped save ttfe 
ship The nuclear power plant ut 
Entefprbe was not affected in diiy v^dy 
by the acci dent 

" Ul ti rTia te ly , this wa^ the ihwJii. .^J 
uur story: how the long hours in 
preydration and u dining paid Wl.en 
the time caine. it saved the ship and kept 
casualties to a inuujnum 

**By the tunc the fii^- wcu 
under control and finaMy cxti ..gur^hcd 
(40 minutes after liiey began), 
^epaiations foi our news Stuxy and a 
dockside meetLn^ wuh the r^ewb inedia 
were already underway. \ 

'^Shortly after my diiiva^ on the 
bridge 1 placed a call to me public aliaii^ 
office. In^ructions were ^ven to the 
editor of "The Big f to prucccd lu the 
dispensary to get interviews and ^tart a 
count uf Uic dead anfl mjufed A^noihwi 
member ot the bffice stalf wa^ 
instructed to siart pneparing iM press 
kits for distt"ibution. Tlic editor of the 
daily newspaper was cBlled to the bridge 
(the ship was stiU kt GQ). There 1 
showed him the navigator's log where all 
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the events had been dhronologically 
recorded. He began to gather the fact^ to 
write Enterprise's first press release, 

''During air operations, ship's 
c onipany photographers are always 
present filming landings and take-offs on 
the flight deck. They were present ^hen 
the first explosion occurred and 
produced many good photos plus a fair 
motion picture of the fire and 
subsequent explosiuns. A Coast Guard 
aircraft called to the scene took several 
color stills and one color motion picture 
film. Two of the pictures taken by the 
aircraft crew were released by the 14th 
Naval District before Enterprise arrived * 
at pier side. 

''As the ship drew near to Pearl 
rial bur, Commander in Chief Pacific 
Fleet. Admiral John jj Hyland, flew 
aboard to inspect the damage. With him 
came \m public affairs Representative, 
who would set up the command 
information bureau (CIB) atCommander 
In Chief Pacific Fleet (CiyCPACFLT) 
Headt^uarterb to handle the press queries 
and day-to-day press relatians The CIB 
w'dh maintained for rive days dt wtiioh 
liuK the pres^ querica weiethen refened 
directly to Enterprise \ 

^'Tugethcr^ ttic ClNCPACFl 1 
iepicsentative and I began to plan for 
the ship's arrival at Pearl Harbur and 
huw we ^uuld liaudle tUe pre& A 
suggt^tiOi. wdh ihude to hdvt a piei^iJe 
mterviuw ^ith ihe Enterprise command 
iiig ofncLf I objected. This, I thought, 
would look hke we were hiding th^ facts, 
and tend tu draw credibility away from 
any future btatementb the ISavy would 
make concerning the accident = ^ 
bhoulU take the initiative and permit the 
pxcss buard Enitrphse upon arrival dl 
Pe dn Ha f bo I 

"Let ttii: pics5 luakc tlicii wvvu 
aaaes^iicia ul the damage to thw ship 
caused by ihe liie diid explc^iicJiis i^ake 
available pcopic whu were willing to be 
interviewed 4iid who v^cic aiiuaily 
itivolved in figliUJig the tLiwS Musi 
iimportentj have the ci/ininiiiiding ./fficci 
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make a kick-off statement and answer 
questions. Interviews with the 
commandirig officer and crewmen are 
better than any pre^ release that could 
be written, 

'*I made my point and the news 
conference was held aboard ship with 
Captain Kent L. Lee pving the opening 
remarks. (His prepared statement had 
been approved by CINCPACFLT and 
CINCPAC), 

*'At the completion of Captain Lee*s 
remarks, flight deck personnel were inter- 
viewed. These men were chosen by the 
head of the air department, the man 
responsible for the training and perform- 
ance of flight deck personnel. They were 
briefed only to comment on what hap- 
pened to them and what they observed. 
TTiey were told- not to conjecture about 
^ How the fire started or what the cause 

might have been Just stick to the facts as 
they related to themselves. 

**Flight deck personnel rielded 
questions magnificently. In one case 
emotion crept through, lending p^eat 
impact to the story of the interviewee. 
Press kits were distributed after the 
interviews^ each containing a picture of 
the fire on the flight deck, and the ship's 
first news release all approved by 
riNCPACFLT (CIB) 

'*From the press wuufercu..^ th^ 
phutopaphers aiid reporters were taken 
topside to the flight deck. The newsmen 
were cooperative in following |ke local 
rules concerning photugraplm^^ taken 
inside the Pearl hUibur Navar^pyard. 
The press had complete freedoni to take 
pictures of the holes in the nigtit deck 
and all areas of damage. 

'*This opening-up auicuie ^ anj 
cdrnest desire to assist the ^rcss in 
getting their btory and to m^et their 
deadlines helped; carry the tntefprhd 
story. As Capta^ Lee hi^li^ited in his 
prepared statement, **Lessons learned 
from the Forrestal fire, new fire-fightLng 
equipment and techniques, and the 
courageous effort of the fire fibers all 
helped to minimize casualties and 
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damage," Such headlines as *ft^paratiorii 
f or Diiaster Pay Ofr (Honolulu 
Advertiser, Wed., Jan, 15) were 
common. 

"AdditionaUy, this early viewing of 
the ship and the cooperative attitude 
provoked such editorials and comments 
as this by Dave Donnely of the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin (Friday, January 17); 

*Someone (and it tnight as well 
be me) has to conpatulate the 
Navy for its magnificent 
coo pe rat ion following tfe 
Enterprise disaster; At the time 
when nerves were on edge and 
personal loss and tragedy (were) 
everywhere the Navy went out of 
its way to give the press-both 
■ newsmen and television-as 
'^r complete a picture as it could, 
^^^ell done. . . ; ^ 

"One area of reporting that causes 
uoncerii is gving out the number of 
dead, missingv and injured personneK 
When CINCPACFLT (CIB) rebased the 
figure^ of 25 dead, 17 missing, and 65 
injured, this was a true statement under 
the rules of reportLng casualties. (This is 
double yountiiig. Some of the dead 
personnel had nut been identified^ 
thereby making tiie iriU^ing Ihi longer by 
4^ sanie nu_niber uf unidentitied dead 
rhe^TSnal count vvai 25 dead and 2 
nn^hini s^iio w^ere later declared dead. 
Tot4/ 27 dead and 65 injured ) But 
sio^- edilurs utterl run these figures 
together 1^ produce semational 
headlines like: 42 Dead or Missing i% Big 
E Tragedy ' Another can all three figures 
together to produce this headlijo^ 'Over 
1 00 Ca^ualues in Big E W^^^^' 

In e ssencc th^ri are tmc 
aaiciiiciiU, but the) tenS to intluenge 
the reader, painting a darker picture than 
cAibt% I think wt ihould review our 
methou u_f repgituig the nuniter of dead 
dnd mining tu prevent double counting 
and prevejit editors from playing 
nunit>crs games v^ith these figures. 
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"Overall, I think these types of 
reports were outweighed by the 
favorable attitude and understanding 
world-wide press that Enterprise 
received-an attitude achieved by 
cooperating with all news media 
personnel making a query about the 
accident/^ 

USS LEYETE VS 
USS BENNINGTON 

One factor strongly influencing the success 
or failure of public affairs problems in a naval 
disaster is the existence of a written disaster 
plan. A Navy public affairs officer was 
personaJly familiar with twc) similar di^^ters 
which occun^ed within eight months of one 
another and was able to make meanuigful 
comments*^ in regard to the worth of disaster 
plans. His comments concern the explosions on 
board two aircraft carers. 

*'0n 16 October l^^i u^^ Leyte 
suffered an explusion in her port 
catapult inaghinery room At the time 
she was docked in the Bostun^ Naval 
Shipyard Thirty- seven inilitaiy 
personnel dud civilian woiKers weic 
kiiled and 28 injured In Uie jjiitiaJ liuurb 
of the disaster there was a fiegt deal of 
confusion regardiiig public atfaiib 
activities concerned with the disaster 
There were a number of untoitunalt^ 
nigidents invulvmg the media with 
LTewmernber^, wurkincn and ^iined 
sentries Maruies physicuiiy i^.nuvcd 
newsintii fruni the ship cameras 
belonging to civilian phutograi licrs were 
impounded, and some newsmen were 
threatened v^ith luaded weapcjns. Wives 
fiancees, ajid others close to Leyte men 
were refused entry to the base, and were 
^ven neither mforuiatiun nor a place to 
wait. Withjn a few hours nmny of the 
problems were taken care of but nut 
before ni^ich ifreparable haiui had l.ccn 
done. 

'*0n io May 1^54 4/^6 a././ii^^i . 

steajning 75 inileb ^./uth of Newpui l 
RT. when she was shaken by a scnes of 
violent explosions Port bide metal 



ladders and hatches in the vidnfty of the . 
forward |levator \vere twisted |nd torn 
to shreads. There w^ere 103 men killed 
and over 1 OO injured, 

**Lessoni learned from the Leyte 
disaster were obviDUsly applied to similar 
problenis encountered after the 
Bmnington explosians. However, they 
were not rnemly^prnrnitted to memory; 
they were pr^^Hft in a written disaster 
plan. As a resuif « experiences from the 
Leyte disaster just months previously, 
the public affairs staff of the First Naval 
District (PA staff handling both 
dmsters) had an accident/disaster plan 
which they put into effect Media were \ 
cleared and adrnitted to the ship 
immediately upon aiirival. An aura of 
complete cooperatiog/between the Ngry^ 
and gomrnercial news niedia was verified 
by surveys taken later. 

'The public affairs actions taken in. 
Uie Bennington disaster were considered 
outstanding by the Navy Department. 
Proof of thi^ is the fact that a case study 
outlining the public affairs aspects of the 
B^nningtun disaster was disseminated 
thrLJughout the Navy as guidance for 
public affairs handliug of naval 
di^ster^/" 

Here are some of the recommendations made 
to the public affaiiP uftlcer who handled both 
thi B^nniniiun m\d L^yie disasters; 

• Keleas^ m niUwti ijiluinmUun as possible 
u.. \i^A day i,> prevem the spread of rumors. 
This IS the Surest way to queU speculation and 
possible seiisatiDnalisni 

^ • Keep Iht i Cwvji d iUai^il by cuordmating 

th, .ukdse uf statenients from different 
spcKwSmen. iry i.. keep the nujn^rut ''official 
spoke siiien'' to d iiiinunum to avoid issuing 
conflicting rvpo* 

jiafi^i public ^iTair^^ofncti and his staff. The 
district public affdirs offiM.! ib trained and 
experienced in public dffairs, Kiiows the media 
representatives in the drea, ind has agcess to the 
necessary personnel equipnient, and families. 
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• In almost every disaster situation, there 
are many examples of heroic actions. Rescue 
crews pulling mjured from naming wreckage, 
and men riskirig their lives to save the lives of 
their shipmates are both excellent and extremely 
timely subjects for makmg good news in the face 
of apparent^ disaster. Intelljgent and rapid 
coverage of^these actions can often turn the 
tables oij u bad press and can leave a very 
lavorabic unpichsiufi uri the leaders' muids 
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• Set up a CIB ashuic if the disaster occur?, 
at SCd Short bd.wd wui in lid riders shLudd provide 
as niijch help pusMildc as nut lu uverburdcn 
the pcrsoniiLl and luwiluic., ul the 
disa^ler=strickcn ^hip 

iuade available .i^hoi luhU. iui^ ili^ luwal 

teieplione cuiii^mus Uic telcphwiit^ iu>l unJ) 
enable fieN^hmen toga tfuii clones t)ut al^u 
alluw itic Liiiinjui^d oi :dighlly liijuied .untaLt 
their laiiulies 

lunullliig stu. K h.C^^age?* ^Uwii as a, a 
ar> 1 ^ufr for pel uiuici inv^^l^uj m ilu di^a?^[.i 

Li dial, **^fu i u.i ^[ja]l, i/it be/ieflfs 

avallabu iw jlL -st hjit Tfu :.eivi 'sh.nihl 

nut he V sfaiifrsh.ul fi(^vee\f. iimil deperufents 

and fu. of Kill 1,.,^ ,,,in. kh4 I iM t.i u , 



ha^ tujliij ; ( h, J. i pu[jlk if , IS i ,iivv 

^Sjiij ilwi ht: .,!) vjs I^^M i ^ ill /uui M sIki IJ 

tilt ^uL s\ iiidii ft i t/ t uji 

que^U* 'i / J win I 1 C JU H I f kill 

ii. s i hst i I ) Kn ^1 u , M 

inji aiid < 3 ) sii^uii 1) 11 jus. . A.. I 1 ill 

three Catc^( nes should tc nuiMbeic:] lur . 



reference, Casual ty lists Should 'also be labeled 
as, Alfa, Bravo, and so forth. If additional names 
are later added to list Alfa, for example, then 
Addendum 1 to list Alfa should be released, 
Further additions would be on Addendum 2, 
Addendum 3, etc. 

• Set a speeific time for releasing the 
iiameb of easLialties, then sti^k to it. Make sure 
that the lists aie checked , duuble-che|ked, then 
vcrdied again tu be absolutely correct, 

PliBllt Ah h AIRS PHCX tDURhS 
IN NAVAi DiSASTERS 

lli^ iw alt a iiunibci ul tawtuia wunnnun tu all 
1 1 ^asters whKh may be applied when 
c.>£abiishin^ pju^cduies U, haiidle dO adverse 
iicwh situatjon file wa^ in which yuii apply 
ihcsfc- ^dCto^^i u \{\ deternlinc the success or 
lailuiv of dlNdbtvi pubiiL, sffairh 

RESPONSIBllMlhs 

V^lien a naVal A, , . . ats a tn. 

nu.i iiiipdnant uiih^ia brng the ouk^, iji 
command u tlic pubh.: jffaii^ utiiL^ei Ine 
conueiitjdtud incdji^ijiteic^t wilJ piubab^^ never 
again be as ifrterise as it is ihiringa disaster It is 
a liiuc wh.J! a;prute.U.>ual public alfalia A^it 
proves it^ Wyrth to the ^uiuniajld and Li the 
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M M^lt.\ All flu iiu ^ aiL- Lunceined .bout 
d.adbne^ Hiiw : iVh a quick iCj.,it in 

JiJer to a lev\ in. ^ '\ ,i the v^ue'' SilH 

Mh-Dtugidi hcr> lid ..ts^^hiiii ijiKiaincji .iced 
vantage hoi.. .Abi^.b ii LOVci the a llwii 

IIk [ekvL^K,., tatlu ujay w j^h tu s^, t Uj. .suuii J 
.am la^j tuf h lervlc^^. Atlcr tbc Uinicil shuek 
bdh ,iib idcu ibe ii.MA;, iiJd^,i/.ii, v^ili vvant 

*^ilh iiu.4=iUl. 1 be of Ji ^peL..dl/cd 
i-v I. 1 . .i lleb3 

- ' -'^fiiii.ifii. OIL , . ii. ^ III , 1 i J , 

, ^ , b ^hc;,. S^Cl. 1.^4 1. iJ.c niu, 

^TM'^- Lo DC li,. mce 1 ^ biubih. ^faiis 

[>ej^uA A unh;i:.iiid if I ib. ai e .o.iMal 
teCJucSt' , d li. I Lbd da ^ .ic , i.^p^ily 

taken va, .= ^1 
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tha*t the news media have = 
,'^quirem<^nts which ijiust be ' 
ly you, the senior Journalist. In this 
j-egard it is important to emphasize the necessity 
to fecopiize and assume your full share of the 
responsibiUty in a disaster siiuatiun. The news 
media, the pubhc:, and the nextH.>f-kin are- 
relying on the Navy tor complete. d^^Luratc aud 
timely infurmation. In providing these services 
there are a nuinbci uf actiun^ and dcwisiun^ 
whii;h must be made quickly and capably. 

Referring routine decisions to the 
commanding officer and . public at t au ^ of i i ^ci- 
for instance, can be' time consuming li is also 
exasperating to the newsmen Such a pioceduic 
may force the newsmen to seek inturniution uu 
their own. Jhis is where advance planning and 
clear understan^^ing ^f eacli per^oiTs authoiity 
and Its limitations will Luabk you io make thust 
deelbions you wcin uiakc afid quickl> Aii^K)gi\\/^^ 
lliose tliat inu^t be ictLued lu^hei 
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^u^.uuiiud dnd^devotcd to t\ ,^<^^^y 
complete ^.)upcidtiun wuli t^'mi^w'sJ 
*.dif5c its =rwn fiiiJuic by tjyiiig to da 
A major dfsyster stiniuiates an.amic 
dtaiaiid 4oi iMlui.iidliuii An the meclw^attenipt 
to get pcisonalizpd accounts and direct quotes 
tnan lUe Nav y^ spoke^an Lawfi ladiu station 
fur '^c sample, will attempt' pi Miuwc a tar^^d 
atdUincnt or interview taiK.ied u^di ldual 

I eqviircnic iits 1 hi:^ vv a>. Uutcd byu.iic le^cai^h^ ! 
m hi5 Ntud^ of the I SS Ihkjsh.f disa^^lwi 
tih.Jeai 5ubn....m /fu.Ji.f niylO \'ny3 

Wlulc e^,llduwting J.a dWQ-^ 2l0 iililcin w..?it ut 
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, .= ill . ll^ tali . > , 

»vUn cr ^ .4 > Kesxili! 
, i r w I t . u t i u M 1 h c:lh t 
1 ,iotL .1 tbsit h li ^^nipli 
with thcM: ItqUC^lTi l.i; Lll^ll 

lu the site c( scartn < peiiitioii^ 
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By becoiping preoccupied witfi certain 
details, more Lmportant issiftslmay be neglected. 
In a disaster situation, time and facilities must 
be organized. Urgent tasks of importance should 
of course be handled by the pyblic affairs staff 
. in an effort to do the best jo^'possible. Never . 
(all into the tiap of perforimhg eact!-4ask in 
ehrunological order Less important activities 
niust simply wait thcif^ turn m the hne"^ of ^nf^ 
established piionty . , 

FHYSICAL ARRANGhMtNIsi 

hi a distiller hllutitlOii a must t>C 

i^ii^enibereU that the iaige iiuiu/* uf media 
lijpicsentativws and fiext of kin are visitors in a 
strange environment They must depend on 
others lor their cornfoil transportation, bodily 
needs J place lu wall u! u pluec tt^ work 

NcVssiucn will iiCL:J tiptwiiterSj P^pci, 
aLvcs:, tu a ielei)li,jne, and so forth The 
next v)i kin will neL,! a place to wait something 
lu uwwupy tilt loHfe mill u lea ui I. ours, and 
peiliap^ a liot vUp of coffee u) r^tYesh them 
laige 3i^h. evvii iustlly picp^tcd puinting the 
way to rc?^t a)uni.. or pth/iie bootlu Laii make a 
gii^ai d^al ut difiticnt.c In ttic atuiOsphere uf a 
!l:wS^^^*.>U!»i dci>cndv. at./ K ungc I hey also 
saVt? publiv jfLns pL^uplc r^^^.aous iniiUit.s in 
answering basic questions when thne is ai a 

The \.. uph w!i.. . .>n , iUsl piiUlit. 

.ni..n=^ i.ihwer aiid hi^ ^tait Ui u iim. k>\ .lisastei 
dit- ka the irid^i'pa%. sitail) Ujti.esied and 
cuin.efiud iiidividudls. ^1 jic> ^h .ulU be Luxated 
Willi uiidci ^tiiiitJliig dUd wlLhjpctlal on.ciilfor 
ihtlr phyblval ntjw-il?! 

KEl I \b\NKi INi i i i ^ 

\i . . ne f .,1 .i A - i 

L.j. itauves Di il c ^MiiJih 1 i . i. } = 



\lA jM.t^llC leain . \^ I 
lia I J 1 1 icd ailii 01*- 
ailuL^k 1 tie i ^l->ll> 
Sltuatlun ,4lid du 
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iliti Ictalia L. at 

the 

wiL ijc luade I y 
t[ie\ sec Ui pruil u^tn u.i th^ laUiO. Or wai^ 

Iclcsij^lOn It la nupuitinl iti* L thcsL inipiesShaia 
t-w uutadMj 111 i uudl^slo! t d h^^Jii tlic bc^uiung 
A^ ludcd b.:iuiw U Ij Oic eullltst StOiics that 

inLKL ilu tugge.t tii.idlhcjs and the lirst 
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umpre^iqns that ate likely to be the most 
anduring. 

After 4he fifst stories are released, it is 
Important ^ retain the trusl and conndence of 
the civiJiin newsmen covering the disaster. One 
way to keep the media objective is to keep the 
facts comiJig. In a major disaster newsnien are 
expected to keep supplementary reports coining 
until the emergency has subsided It media 
representatives don't leceive infomiaiioii it 
4 becomes available, they will seek it uut on ttuir 
own. In so doing they may not get the true 
story . 

The first hours or a disdstei aic h^cliL and 
tiring. The public affairs staff caiinut dtiuui uj 
take a break in the critkaJ hours fulluwiiig ihc 
initial release. You must be gathering niore 
infomiation to answer the inevitable quLstUMib 
which wUl fulluw Ihe duegl icspuii.ibihty uf 
the publii: ^ffaif^ officer and hi^ ^latf .uutiiu.es 
until the inleresi of the pitas mhI ^mljh. ha^ 
been satisiied 

de^iignatea autJ.^ilt> .>i specif. :^ i,, nat^.j . 
the release uf iiifui .Tijition ifu iJat .J 4 
disaster. Such an aulhuilt^ u in juJatOj > A 
satisfactory reutlons are to U i .ainiained v^uh 
the media and the pubUc Wh^j, tiu wnw pci..>ii u 
recopiized as trte official spokesman, there is 

cUJifUsluii a/iu.n^ ttie pics6, the rehcf v\i,ikt,3 

ufRcials 11, ^hdfge, and mdecd ajnuug u^c pubU, 
affairs ^t^if This should bt a^eei ij anj 
spccUkJ m youi disaster plaJi v^ucicy^i ^ ,blw 

The fiewSinaii ultfu.Ul an ufriuluJ 
aMtllUf itatiVc pUliil .^I , UIU«^-t ha„ .iu,,.4d> VVaj 

to distiiiguisii Uuih fijiji ruinui spculaiion 
In additioi^ those pv uple invv)lvc,l ,u tfic di^dstei 
and the pci'ionricl taking pai t in the icha cfrorts 
don't know why IS receiving ,,11 j cuuidiiialing 
disditer 1 rifgi Uidtiun f.M jubscqucnl 
disseininati.m The result 1. tt».i .uiical un.i 
ineaningfuJ l Jv/iiwdtiun ^in^h ^tuAuld he 
continuail)^ ^as^cd to th, .nc^ ,y ii^vt be 
released at ^il 

The uiJivM...u ... . 1 ij _Hcreii . 

't h*.vc the Uiiu c tiui^ i 141 £w . ..pe wiiJi .h. 

Speuali^^d leMUljci iCrUs uf l(.c laedla WnCM 
► contacted i/y media rep,*5se..t^ti. thc^ uiay 
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become uncoop^itive or even jLbusive. This can 
only make 4 bad situation that much worse, 

A Navy public affairs officer (a captain with 
over 20 years' public affairs experience) had 
vivid memories concerning the crash of a Navy 
airplane He had this to say in regard to a 
specified releasing authority: 

I here was a plane «.iash m. a civilian 
nouauig area iicar the Juhji^viJlc Naval 
All Slatiun (Philadelphia, Pa J in the 
early 1960s Several civilian^ were killed ^ 
in their hoiucs With the Navy le^cue and 
Salvage persoruiel on the scene were 
ineiubcis of the civiliaji tliw depaitinenl 
and local pulice No unc had the 
authurity lu releabc infuVmaiion, assist 
photographei^ etc With nu huch 
aultiuilt> calabii./icd ilic iia\ al uflhxi in 
charge ui the Velici ctfvMts piuhibitcd 
phutufe.apl.cis fiuni taklii^ pictuica 
expclic-d ncw5iiicn ' fi , the ene aiid 
til del ed iii^ unc to drtbwci qucstiuiis, 
etc. tLu5 iiiaking the woi.a pos^^lblc 
uut ^1 a l-Jdvi sltLiuth>i, 
ft 

t.u 



I *J /lly 11 . 
t^isllcd t 
, _ .tinted 
dL, tilurit> I a nia 

on the .5t, ii .4 the 

ICS. ue/icJh;/ Mi dl; 

swjiit liizsijii ...J i( 

Jl^d^ tt I ' >Ls u 

t.-^ ■ ■ 
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^ U i 3i t ll 1 , ! ] i 

iUiJu^,. i ; e\w !!• ■ 

fa. t 

^ ■ 'ii'l * -iJ^ i . . ill 



iiit .dent is 
i^^^lcaShigi 



da . i.,, t u 
With J artua 
LiHan 

oe l/ie publh talis officer vl 

jtlKci lii ^hti/gc uf aedfch, 

■siei t^nt. ji «.?pefat]ons. In 
^ ill b^ liic pul)lh dtfuirs 

d 1 d 'he il j\ al Il.^tl i»..t 
' J i-Mli. li ij the 
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Chapter 6-PUBLlC AFFAIRS 



IN ADVERSE NEWS SITUATIONS s 



The unauthorized person need not be an 
enemy agent or a spy. The person may not even 
know that he has obtained dassified information. 
To cause a compromise, it is only necessa^Mor 
a person who has not been ofricially cleared tor 
the information to have access to it. An 
unauthorized disclosure can be the release ul 
classified matter (information, phutogrdph. etc ) 
through carelessness, error, or wrcHigdoing 

Compromise and uriaulh.uri/L'U Ji.s*=lusiiic ait 
most likely to uccur in the [iujrnentmy 
confusion and hectic activity which immediately 
follows an accident or disaster In .sunie ctise!^. 
civilian workmen, niedical persuimel. puli^cinen. 
disaster workers, newsmen and ulhci^ may tind 
Ihemselves in areas or spaces whiL. h arc nuiiiiall) 
rest nc ted to them 

Althuugh it isn't thy putilu, jituiis offi^.^i ^ 
jub to act as secunt) uffuci dl (he scene, Ik 
respunsibit lui the prutcwUUii ot ^Ijs^iillwU 
liiatlci ^lUwh fallb Uitdci his ^u^m/diu.^ lu Uk^ 
exccutiuii ut his duties. 1 his dhv applies £u ^ 
and any other flrtmbci^ ut the public at fans 
slaft wfiu (iitay be ut tlu- ?^tcnc fuuCCSSing the 
sloi y at the ufl icc 

Media 

Meie t J . . ^ilOn 
^uaiantCL ^) nlpa liieLh haiU.,i, _ . i «li ^^ • ^ ^ 

an unfuitunate ^iituatiuj Nc^/miu ii li.i^ a jaO to 

dk} and w 

rTi *rc dCC.urutw . .J uhdiSl hLl * pi. (.iit: 

SUualiun If all t/ic lacts j pi c cn tt: J e, ^11) 
and i.andidly. tuey ^ aic niuic jv,iliaiilc 

newarncji arc intjte likti) l.* i^p at Ukhi 

Ubjeetlvel^ I'l vie Is ubu le^ uuii^Ii t^>, .;iUJi 
and less w hai*we tui mlsiniti pieialiuii 

If I he Nuvy reruscii lu ...... 

iiwv^^iiicn fuvL- !u> aiternaliv . bui iu sijrt k .i in^ 
elsewhere tui iniorniatlon bi an dc-^iJcul or 
dlsdstci aluidU HI the newsii. .11 t bcsltaU to 

Intel view aii> byblander in .^a cll.^il i^^ t^d 
infoi uititi. .11 

' U the lie >iH!i* kM^.vv ^ iL , ii , ..i i* . 
repies^ntalivc l3 iuing .ill 1 i i la [Ki < > 

^.uupciate dJiU .)bi.ilii up lo iiihi . ,y Ii,iejiiiii4l. n 
he will prefer to xA^ait for authcTlucated fact^ He 
will prefer to hcai ihe fawts presented by aji 

1 ^ 



ll spokesman or the C5rfic^r in command, 
station works both ways. Consider, for 
mstance, this editorial which appeared in The 
StandM Star of New Rochelle, N.Y. on 1 



August 1967: 

**There will be an iiivcStigatlun tO 
determine the circirnistaiiccs from which 
evolved the tragic explosions and fires on 
the USS Forrestal. third niigtitiest carrier 
in the^ U.S Fleet last Saturday morning 

''And, as the facts are sorted out, 
aume ways uf guarding against such 
tuture mishaps niUy be found 

'"But the uiescapable truth i^ that 
such hazards fui men and ships ot the 
Navy neither can be nor will ever be 
elnrniiated. 

1 be ty>n.M.,i |.i..bably IVaU^ulU 
liitO bei evci) i^ejaslbie UcviLc te>r 
jjiult. tlnij die v\ dud thcahlp 

'But ^ve!^ aspect .d her OpeiaOuJia 
and her wsseiitial Cdifii. bud to be poten 
tidily lethal fi um the very beginning 

"filgh ucldne fuel fOi warplanes Ims 
I. t w bi)tfi f Id ill ni able and ^vxplusive 

" ' A Ul III u nitkHi iif all types, is 
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''Se) an; cuiubdt ship l i .iJ^-J 
j>enl foi Hli cumpiny una herse*if, as 

vs^ll .ift foi the iiien aiiA ut^jeCts whlch 

her lirepowcr is Jesigued u) destroy. 

hejse .4 uuUisw dJi: self^Aldeiji 

I . of llt^^ tu. Hich 6i thi. Navy and 

huh i .1 Um 1 lii all uti.Cl tlvlilcntS ut 

tilt Ntiliul! J ariii ;d tintca 

'But IIk great jiidSS ot ii.. ^Mi(.-iUaii 
jDpIe t. II J Lk> fia e an lu.aW, itueSs ot , 

II uejt .111 InnfieiefKe the ^.unstaiiey 
v^i lb ewUi'a^e reqUlied uf men who 
sK \ i 1 the ifuiiiis ot li.e ^iiiiy the 

Navj Manne Coip^, thv Air F^rce 

jiid li Cedst CjUdid 

' I i 1 S 1 1 UC W L" I C aC I <A 1 1 1 i I i . . i ! ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 i fe I i 

, i lut ulst 3U. b that hIu dl atiU. k th€ 
/ 'rdSiul Is lepUitcJ And Wc .*re thjined 
t,) a*.^eJUiil5 uf bertae reapiaiSe C)f OUT 
3C!vi(,.v; pciu^iJ li. evciy sUwh enieigeiiwy 
^'B .1 luust ut us stiil f^ll ^lurffuf full 
.,M iersla..diiiM thdl what happejied on 
tlu; F(>rresial last Satui Jay moniing 
, tn»i.i fiiim Oi cau^c t)i a^utber and in 
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* greater degree, have happened af^any 

^hour on any day since that great ship 

was fully equipped for duty at seg. Or 

that similarly ominous prospecfi fiang, 

day in and day out, over every in 

any degree responsible for our itational 

defense. For them there is no freedom 

f ' from harm. We live, all of us, under a 

co]itmuo9^ debt of gratitude te-them.'^ 

The Initial News Rblease 

^» . 

The ^itial news release on an acci- 
should give -as much information as possi 

unless the disaster is of such magnitude 

information about it is to be released from the 
seat of government. ^ 

* IS 

The following i^Qrmation, if available, 
should be contained ii^tne initial news release of 
an^ accident: 

• Specific type of accident that has 
occurred > , ■ " . 

' ^ • Location and time of the accident, 

• Places of departure and /or destination of 
any vehicles involvned, 

• Persons involved (subject to ^ 
requirements on notification of 
next-of-kin), 

V 

• • Type of equipment involved, unless ' 
classified, 

- ^ • Mission of, units involved, unJeSs 
^ classified, and 

]fi A statement regarding whether a board 
of inquiry is investigating or will 
investigate the accident. 

^ Asrelealse^ of this kind is in accordance with 
standard Navy policy of releasing as much 
information as security considerations permit. 
Additionally^ it provides the news media with 
information to convey to the g^nferal public and 
will discourage rumors. 

■>• . •■ • • IT,:-/ 
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"Releasing Names of 
rCasualties 

The Navy realizes that the greatest '. -^^^ 

family can receive is to read in i newspa^£flial 
a son or husband has been killed, wthout fmt 
having received official notifioation frdm the? 
Navy. Whenever possible, the Navy proteets the 
welfare of -Navy famlKes by withholding the 
names of casualties from news Opdia.j^til 
official notifkition is made. ' ' 

• Chiop the next-of-kin have \mn nolttfted, , 
however, the Navy attempts to expedite ttie 
rele^|p>f the names to new^mediarpiis raMeves ^ 
the jpRiety of families o^' Navy men v/ho 
were riot involved in the accident. ^ ^ 

For eJcample, ^ssttpae. that the^e are a 
hundred aviators serving ^t a^ naval air station. If 
one is kilfed in a local ^ciish and^ the facts are 
released withpirifc||&itioning the pUot's^i^e, 
the families of ^^^e aviators In^ the area suffer 
until- they learn the nam^f the victim. After his 
next-of-kin are notified, the^anxiety of the other 
families is relieved when th^jiame is raTe&d. 

• To prStect^the well-being and welfare of 
families, the Navy adheres to the following : 
policy- in releasing the ^mes of <^sualties to 
news media. (NOTE: Tlie following policy was ^ 
in effect at. the writing of this publication. For" 
the ^ most yp-to-date guidance on the public Ir 
release of casualties refer to the PA R^s and 
BuPers Manual.) ^ 

ACCIDENTS OCCUrfUlNG ON A 
MILITARY cdMMAND WITHIN 
. COlNfUS.-Public release of names of Navy, 
personnel killed or injured may be withheld 
until the next-of-kin can reasonably be expected 
to have received notification; Every effort wilt^ 
be made, however, to release the names 
concurrently with the announcement of the * 
accident or as soon afterwards as possible, in 
order to allevmte undue suspense or anxiety for 
relatives of ^aAr personnel of the unit involved 
in the accideW 



/ACCIDENTS OCCURING 1^ THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN WITHIN CONUS.-If an accident 
occurs off Navy property and Na;^ personnel 
are involved, every effort should be mada^to 
notify the next-of-kin before releasing the names 
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. /of them killed or injured. Newsmen on the sc^ne 
m|y be able to obtiin identification through- 
other means, but human&ri^^xonsifterations 
dictate that next<iWcm should wpotified of the 
situation before being confronted by the news 
through the general media. 

Similar considerationi hold tru^ for 
notifying next-of-kin of Navy civilian pe^onnel 
Irivolved tn awidents. 

A Cl^i D^N& > p CCURRING OUTSIDE 
CpNUS.=in.^T4httied command area, release ot 
names will be directed by the unified 
commander. In other overseas areas, the 
, next-of-kin will be notified before names or 
photos of casualties are reteased, In cases of 
multiple casualties, whei^ftnotification of 
nextof-kin must be delved because of 
incomplete infoiTmation or lack . of positive 
identification, the approval of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel may be sought for release of a partial 
list. 

' ACCIDENTS INVOLVING MORE THAN 
ONE SERVICE,-In all joint ^operations, queries 
will be referred to joint commander 

. , regardless of whether iic is •4he service which 
had the accident. 

The first rele|lse ori^^a^f^Pftccident during a 
joint opatation, or Na^y dSKllties In an accident 
^ in which another service is involved Js ntade by 
the Navy if a Navy representative is present. This 
is frue even if the joint commander is of another 
service. The release in that case is coordinated 
wifh the joint commander. 

If^a Navy representative is not^immediately 
^ft^ailable for comfhent, and certain f^ots about ' 
the' accident are obvious, any ^qtheh^ service 
involved may assist newsmen wno request 
information. An indication should be made that 
the information is interim in nature, confined to 
p^he basic known fact|, a^ that an investigation 
lining made or will be mWe,^ 

if an acdtfent involverOTothfT service during 
^a , joint operation in 'nJiich 'the Navy i 
participating, ^anS if -^representative of that 
^ sefyice is^not available, tf^e following procedifres 





Alter the nftial r^ease by the seiVice 
. ^ involved, any other ^ervi^e which is participating 



in rescue op assistan^^ei^^ may#elease an 
accourt t of its bWh operaQw^.^ ^/ " 

• -2. Infermation on rfufvivors, to 
r^ rei^sad im^ ^ 'htor 

casualtiei has been^.rtleased. In soma 
however^ su^ as when the casualty 
another service .must be substantially delayed, 
the Navy may be authorized to release a 
ste^nent on sumvOT^, such as thatf^ere were 
no Nayy cittialties*^ . 



DEATH OR INJURY OF NON^NAVY 
CI V I LI ANS ON BOARD NAVY: SHIPS, 
AIRCRAFT, OR AT INSTALLATIONS.^In a^ 
unified coni^and area, action will beTdirect^ 
by flie uriifled commander. In other "^^ats, 
notification will be made^ by jnessage or 
telephone to the district commandant or other 

tputhority responsible for coordination of public 
affairs. If national interest is' antidpatad/ the 

IChief of Information will be informed. 
Appropriate c^tt authorities also will be 
infonmed ^ Public release of the names of 
non-Navy civilian casualties is at the discretion 
of the command concemed. If it is considered^ 
advisable Jo release tl^is information before the 
next^of-l^^fcave l^en notified, a statement on 
the stat^^«his notification should be includfd ^ 

KctRSk OUTSIDF ' CONUS.-]|jpvy 
commands must ^Mf^ release names ^ 
phptoffaphs of casualflK' prior to notificatiol^f 
next-of-kJn, In case ofmultiple casualties, v^mi 
notificaton tOj the next<jf-kjn of all persons 
involve^ will be delayed due to lacl^ of 
information or identification of some , 
individuals, partial releaie of the natnes of 
casualties publication must not be made 
without pm)r approval otclhe Chief of Naval 
Personnel 




Rule Ex^f^ions 



disasierSiWtCTft h 



1 hftcfi 



,D^ng p|St naval 
exceipUons to>hi foregoing rules. 

Newsmen |rte vitally interested in obtaining 
the names of the dead and injured. It may be 
necessary to naW§se partial lists to satisfy local 
madia. Local nex>of3f in may be notified w 
hours. It may t#ke 18 to 20 hourf^fjp^ceiv^v 
notification r^a^ts from faroilies all over the 
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* oochtry. The pubUc iMEs officir'may ^sh to^ 
ralrtsr .namfs as the re^ipts of notifl^ti^ are 
received from the next-oMdn. TWs js dififlwlt 
but does sa*e to keip tht m^^u^td date; in 
any casa, M* ts yiW'that the ntmes be 
double-chackej^ fi^accumcy . Releasuig a wro«g 
naine is worse than q|letsing no name at all. 
: , y Gettmg tht-nainis out may require spacki 
Mtotive. Ih^ m a 195? ^/hWofy of 
. OTcraft ca^r colHdinB wtfr (and^ldiig) a 
^ destrq^]F/TTi0 .destroyer lost 176 men of h^^ 

IpO-plus crew. News of ^e disasteV was flashed 
' -acro» the cDuritry. Next^oWcin of .those on 
^ bo&d the destroyer waited for iome*4rora of 
loved ones. ThetcoUison occuired on"^ Sunday^ 
wiiiqh complicated the notifloaadi' d . 
next-oWcln and the reW^ dF information r 
The Navy public affaira personnel on 4ut^ at 
' the Pentagon were pven perifilssion to work in 
the casualty section of BUPERS in order to 
prepare a^ casualty list rapidly. T^e pi^lic affairs 
ti^uty ^ffl^r ^gued* that fn this case it was 
V humane to ^ the name^^d the prejs as soon as 
possible to alleUte thp fe»s and worilesof the 
fai^s of sum^. m mdntoiwd that linoe 
most families kndw. ot the 'di^fr and its f 
seriou^ess from ne^^^reports/ tl^ would be 
- p^ared|for^the;womrft this u^^e instance, 
mice ^^e reprasentitiyes were^^mltted to 
work |il0hgside Navy pulBc affairs peTlbnnel to 
expedite the release of n|mtMi Whlfe certainly 
unusual, .this case demonstratss what can 
^dpne. % ^ ^ 



fHlure complete and fair, coverage they ifiLbuld 
^ permitted aqcess to the so^e whenever 
^sdble: "foii^.^riot, however, be gve^ acce^ 
' when tt^ft^tt^ would: ' 

. . • Interfere with damage ci^trol, resale, or 
evacuati<m meaitires, ^ . 

-^r . ^ : , 

. Jeopardj^^tir owhsafeftr ind/ca^ 
' P Wolate securil^ ' 

It must be rememB^pd^ that there are m- 
^r^uJations wWdi proM^ Sewsmem <r6ni^^ 
/visiting the scejii bf^^^ accident or ^disaster 
shnply beoiuse ' it tal^^place on A military " 
inrtallat^n. ^ynless cwjib: of the .foi^going 
objections exists, action shoiid be taten to*,- 
pemiit entiy to the bisf or iristallation^d't(»^ 
allow them to vidt^ scene. . ^ ^ , 

A^^ei^newsmen are ptrmitted sui^ a^esS|. 
they aifd the command rffoyld first apee to 
certain jpoun^ ruler whidC mu$t be bafed oft 
common .sense rflativa to the specHtt 
Ptf cumstan^M of situation. To avoii" 
conflict, the rutes should, be defiffld iiv advance'; 
of the visit. The newsmen, for exmple, mi^t 
be asked NOT^to: . ^ 

- I ' / . 
• Seelf interviews with injured perignner* 
or their distraught next of kiA. , 




it CASES. =The p-ade/rije,' a^e, 
:y number, ani^ date of 8 ir^'is the 
afio^td be released on those 
ted^s mis«ng in action, captured^ 
Or beleagured and besieged, 
the na¥M| ,of personnel in 
are rele^d only by the ^ 



^ * pivulg# the names of victims until the 
next^f-kin have been notified, rigardless^of the 
" that they .obtain the information by their 

n Resources, • 



ftepartment qS Defense. The CWef^of Nav; 
Personnel majntain*^ an Emergency ^Beactipn J 
Jenter^ which will be "activatedrwhen a '^^^ 
disaiter or accident occurs. #^ 

^ ^ ^ , 9 

PROVIpnVG MAXDVf UM ACCESS 
/ TO THE SCENE . 

^News media always want b send newsmen 



• * Enter areas which are restricted or which 
contain classified equipment ^ # 

^ % ' _ '§ 

• * Bring heavy equipr^ent or otherwise 
cumbersome paraphernalTa which mi^t 
interfere with rescue opiprations or require 
additional personnel to ^rry it.^^/ 



tio^i I 

• * Seek interviews with' individual 
Workers or perscftMel in iterge 
op#ation. 



rescue 
of the 



and ^^hotogra^ers 



to tHe scene of a 



- .-™^r from the designated 
inV|Sed^^ch of idditonal infq 



stefr To ^ photographs 



scess area 
fat ion or 
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Onct the ijewsmen have nrrved at the scene 
should ^ given aU practicah^fre^om to 
inove abdut* . take photograph^ md pthar 
\* mfonnation, ^as long as they obseive the ground 
- rules set up in advance. q 

If an iccident occurs in the public domain 
(oiittid^^^tht confines of imilitary installation), * 
the Navy^has ^ri^t to- prevent newmen^* or 
oWdr civfli^ from going 4o the scenes They 
may be kept away -that is, kept at a 
f distance— only when their prei^pf may 
Ui^ffere iiith operationSs jeop^ dize their own 
^etys or possibly violate security. 

Th^ Kavy has no right to prohibit 
n^wmien— or any civilian^ far that matter— fi%im 
. taking^^hQtop'aphs of .an unclassiH^ accident 
-Afcene^ tti the pubUc dofnain. There havfc been* 
• mate situaftons in flie p^t where ^ 
id^ film -were ' fcpcibfy taken from 
sfiines at gunpoiht. ^ * 

r'takes ^.picture which is 
fUirender iti Inform him 
'classified Sefenie material is 
PSI^^^ral law. (Vipjators may b? ' 
fined ntij^-wgye tfhn SlQ,OOOs imprisaaid for 
not il^e than 10 



knowledge» can ^ only lead to additional 
oonfijsion. , ^. "^ vrdl 

Soon after the ^onit^ ^a^^nce^nt 
concernii^ the loss of «%Hiclear jifrilnarin^; the 
Navy department made certaij^echnical^pj^s 
available to aniwp' sp^fil^ed queitions 
concerning ai^m^ne op^ai|pils. One of these 
was the^fcrmer comftiaqiing officer of a nteiiar 
^bmarine. TW^fflfc^r* who himself had t^en a 
nuclear submarine under the ^^ic ice fields; 
spent several houw providing background 
information to '^e Pentagon press.eorps. Hi also 
^geared in a^'iftirriber of televised intervieNVS, 




fai|e, - Assktance 
offlciaII% can be 
of 



yeart, ^r both.) Do not use 



of civil law enforcement 
' requested in prevtnt^n| 
,^j|rom promise of dasi(ped information or 
iWaterial. Cooperation of tlje fa^ptf ios^ of 



While being-^arrftil to avoid (peculatiM as to 
Uie cause of ttie disaster, he jdid providSj^ugh, 
technical data to enable stories to be i^Rteri^ 
accurately. He was also able to dispel a number 
of unf^nde^f stories and mmors which 
circulated soon after ttw sinking. One Pentagon 
newsman remarked that these briefftgs 
, contributed p'eatly to the^'e^Ueht public 
' relatioris assdciated^wjth the disastel^ 

^e wipbrtance of background information 
was also evident' in h the handling of * the 
Bennington diumt^T. T^ official cale sAdj&had 
* this to say:^ * ^ 



**Contr^ i§ popular belief, a majsr 
disaster does not fiecessarily result in bad 
public T^latiotfis. -From the Benmfi^n 



offending 
solicited. 



news media representativep cin be 



disaster em 



AUTHORITATIVE BACKGROUND, 
INFORMAtlON ' * . 

y 

Thf equipment involved^ in naval disasters 
oftfen W^y feSfinical, Tfte circun^tan*s 
surrounding a collision at ^| or aircraft^cident 
are usually unfamiliar to thei^man,/^^ 

' In order to ^report the facts ^in context it i|gf 
jmpbrtant that the media fuUy^ndfrstand what . 
"nasliippened. Sueh understating may also help 
them to be sympathetic in tteii-^feporting of 
yhy it happenf d. * 

^ Technical manuals usually seem coflfuting 
and upTiecessafily detailed tbthe uninitiated. ^The 
affairs staff, in ^ many cases, cannot , 
technfcalities or sp^ialized operationsj^ 
to dpH^so* withc^t thorough 



■4^ 



ged l-numerous stofies^ ^4^' 
indiyidu'ar^^^oiim and self-sa^Kfice 
whiffh eliciietf*' p Sympathetic^ ^^ic 
response t^royghout th*e counfiy. 
Editorially and otherwise, the press 
praised the Navy's fast action in saving 
lives and ^keeping d^rf^^^i^a niinimura; 
pointed oul 
isters are the unfortunl 

consequence ^f 
nation^s ^military 



newspagi 
peacetime; dis 
>u t- nra^siry 
maintaini^l the 
lecuri^ ../^ . ^ 

Batkg^bnd information which may Ifcnrto 
be rebate or^*too; much tfoin3le*^ffl theflfctic 
hours foljow^ing a^'disaster may be 4he rivotft 
important in the long fun> 
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'^ErelEf ING SUR 

' 'II has been noted o 
disaster" survivors were-jir 



nWvie 
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me^ia Hi^out having been »de6ritf(|d by the 
pubUc; sf»s ofFicar or an a^stont from hisj-v 
staff. By 0Bmru^ w<r;feeaii a priva|#raaatm^ 
at. uWch^t(ie mimvors ani int^frewed to 
detenpme , tiiek txprnmcks and Gounsal thenv 
^tfbout their upcoiTiini meeting #ith newmen. ^ 
Other cog7ii^&t g^f^onnel must ilio be present 
ip^of(eTjpmihc:^id%m^ may^not 
" - na^arften^ are ta the 

L l^owledgeabk escort ca 



privatel^debrief 
well^eitt 



crew, would have been t 




ler 




ilirto , in fonrt^s n obHinS^^ 
QQ^tfxt. JridivfAiak. in thl 
often do not know the ftiU 
h|ppened« INl' wmitimes 
Stalemi5it$ based oA thw own 



l^|t€^rieMes in isolate^afeas of the di^ster 
^ ^ * . operational di$astf§ the survivori may 
^ not know 4||M^^ what can be said about the 
w^rt in which they were eng^ad. One real It is 
,^ th4t jttiey reFuse tp allswer my queitions and 
, U^Vefpr|J becSme "uncoopcmtiveir calling 
:\Mmc^^Ty attention W^thi classifled 
cir^urtistifirts iurr^ndMig thyaccident. Th^e ft 
■ . aJsd the. pQksibili|y of a survivpij perfbrhimg his 
Qwk seount^ re\aew Blled on^an inQofliplete 
knOwterff^W^^fc disaster or operatio 
. CertidnftffirvWprs may be diigrufnIM about 
^ fthe opeiiiorfoF iie st^p, and attempt to lay ^ 
bIamr ;o%^fatilty equipment poor lead^sh^ 
long hours, ^ cetera. The hewmien, l^o have 
no^ay pf kJWwini^4b^ the person; 

jpi^t ^vhat nht jnre toM. pther survivors may 
deeply resent prying eyes and vent thew feelings 
' on the media representatives. < 

In onp Mtable inciiteift, the crew (of a Navy 
airplanf ^ hfeh had^*»een attacked . over 
intei^^Bij iwters by^ communist aircraft was 
be|pre they could be ^debriefed 
. / amirs offiQer. Unfortunately,^ 
^^at .the news confere^^ce did not 
icing details eoncemiiig*^ the 
aircmft's mission ^ or the ty^e of^equipnitot it* 
ctrri#d. Rather jthan disclose |hSt the^. ah"cr$ftN 
-omM equipment in tl^^aces nfci^l^ - 

.acQpmmQdating m^hine^|^^rewmrfn stlwd. 
le ^i^M been HHpd because '^l^rtT 
wer^^ avail|bl^Jh» was j 46r 
statemenL«teh baekflred the vj^ay. tg^N 
_ 'Oi^bnan qutstion^ thk 
im at the tiipe Navy 

vafds thata^'^^.^^utes 



It is traiditionatfeqponsibility in the Navy to - 
look after^f families^ of Nivjfjmen* JTiejjpyy ^ 
,just a^^^ted in tiS welfare of Iflie i^^ies Of 
Navymen as it. is m titie welfare of^^^man 
themt^es. Wheiw.a dl^eV occro, the 
next-oflhin miffer ^^otionil wiguish anll'paip> 
alniost equal to the physical suffenng of^^^te ia 
th# disaster. These p^le must be profectojl * 

Tb&te fiumber of#wayfl|te'^ii^Uc 

affaffs office an ^elp to ease the ^Wer^ of 
the next-of-kin. Oneway is to hairfle thej^Iease: 
of news^ competently, ^s includes the ^rbft^jL?^ 
release^ of information as it becomes avaikble, 
^_^Vticularly the names 6f caiialties, to ease the ' 
|iiDEiety of famlUis whose lov^ o^^ wgw^npt . 
^involved^ ^ Mf^- 

Mtoy of the next-oftUn 1^§ nbar the^e or 
Jiom|N^rt of € iHip inv^eit in ^fmm. 
When tfrt^t news of the disalter Caches them, 
^pwerge on the base ^to be near thef^iy^Q 
iirajpation. Provisions ihust be^mrfi| 



em. They should nevrt^ be left to ttiei™ 
resojiffei or pmnifted t^ wdt outMde tKi^ 
for second^nd informationt 

Guldens for^'handlini* the next-of^n 
should be ^ecified in the ;,ttisastrf plan. 







y s , 

seemed gpie *heft 
officith ^reetf 



ofTicer to work with the CIB 



NECESSARY QUALITIESltoR 
HAN^^Q DISAsrefcPUtiLiC 
ACT^Ams f ' ^ ^ 

' ^^'^ m^or ^ factors whicl 

confrflute to the aiccess or failure of the public 
affairs aspect 3^1 dliaster, situafen: accuracS " 
honesty, imparti|flity, initiative, arid good taste 



* In4h^ibrmoiJ^ disaipr ttfs^nqijrbe many 
twnplatioas to rmy on rfiemery or to make 
educated ^tes^j^t^ in • answer ^^^.seemir^ly 
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^ Chapter 6-PUBUC AFFAi^^ IN AQVERSE^EWS SITUATIONS . 

inconsequential questions. I^ewanin may be indiregt dishonesty is most, often encountarad* - 

pm^g from aU ades for bits of information N^Iecting to tell the whole story or glom'ng 

f must l^riously checked for accuracy, over certain unsavory facts is dishonast.^ Failing 

An offhnd answer to a question such as, to teU the news media that the commanding 

"How many if en does^Jn airplane lika the one officer of a ship was previously mt^olved in a 

■ that crashed umially cdrry?/* may haunt you for similar disaster is a form of dishonesty, * 

weeks'or months. A tow estimate might imply Apart from the moral unplications of ^ 

the aircraft was pe|pitted to fly with an indirect ' dishortesty is the problem of being 

tfiomiplete crew. i^ ^p^Mmite m^ht^?ccite -^^M the media discover dishon^ty iA 

speculation * about a special mission or a Naiy news release (if dishonesty exists, they 

- overloaded airplane. ^ . ' aw 4frely to) the facts withheld a^me new ^ 

* iJo detail is too miall tp confirm in any importance. Since they are disc6vere^ af^r the 

normal dealings^ with ' the press. Checking and basic stories have been written thej^rfe smgled^ 

rechecking factsnn a disaster situation should be ^ oyi for individud attention. They might^^ittei 

jtandard operating wocedure. It could very well ^have been factually ^ported ■ deep in some 

'^eH the difference lit ween success or failure of . ori^al stoty. i * 

four whole etf^e, » ^ \ 

in this c^ftTii ^^ou must resist efforts by the Imptrtli 
media to fors^tj^ answer to a question before it 

has been authenticated This is particularly TTie Navy cannot expect fair treatment^rom 

difficult when deadlines approach or there isv alf'%ie news media unless Jt ti^eats ajl^pedia 

pressure from a newsmaif who is personally e^al^. Never g^e inf#n^tion or ^ny 

known and .trusted: /Being stampeded into an advantage to one" news medium and wkhhold it ^ 

answar at % time like this can only result in from another/If yqu allow one newm^n aciels 

additional ^oblemd ^ ' - * thi^sceite of a di|aster, you must^oj similar 

One iimportai^pi^^tt.^pfc accuracy ^ the acces^ ,to all. This includas/^iaw^^aplef , fpy 

r^eql^f jlOTes ^^^sayeftStt^i^ A misspelled^ jyjj(^Icies,/adiOj fllev^ion, and magafihesv 

n4n^!^^^ng initilfcj. inete^ct pade orrati^can Oc»donally, when ^^re are.^ too* many 

;|i»^^-inwarrante@ anxiety or ^fTeriog^tQ the newanenjtt the sc^nr"^^^jT^ the Mavy ^ 

' ne^of-kA. An example of this was the crash of '""^^^■fefe popI^erjaSH^nfonntiion* Par 

aj^Btir/lran^ort plane in the late I950i. The ^^^P^^HHf^- ^ ^dloien ned^en request 

.public a&irs offioA in its haste tg oblitaM^ ^ p^^Esi^PP^boar^l a^ship in^^olve^ , 

* newsmen, ^leasetf^me flight manifest /ronfl dwster. JAftheirfh jhr de^ injured* J^pve - 
anoiher aircraft of the s|me type which was 1 been evicuated,^arriage con^ol measilres 'are 

flying a^similar mission prt the same day. The still"in p^^ess. Vhe ship's ^ptain or damage 

identification numbers of | the aircraff were confrqB: otCicer m^^^^hat 12 men gan't be * 

Sinilar artd were not dwfble'Checked before confrblied ind might mterffer^ with opfrations, 

fliease. In an attempt tp provide quick but he agr^s to allow^one or two^board.'In this 

. assistance, a tragic^istake was^ ma^dej situation/the 12 new^eh woMM^ba aske^ to ; 

^ ' * A ■ ^ ** ^^elect am pr two member of , their #oup to go 

/%on^ty ^. i ^ % aboard and pasi out the infonhatiotfi on a^pool " 

' basis. "If one were a,photographer,^|3fiy photos he 

Honesty . in deailing with they^edia is of made would be diimbuted to.alL Once thapool 

prime importlixv^i The ^^c&^m stances agre«men4^ made^^a reporters conceniedi^ 

^froanding a diSltet^are ^Ik negative in morally bound to /wlare everything they mw, 
CMTO^tion^nd so^em^es ^^^1 to admj^#^i^^^^praphedv "pr recorded with all mamber$ bf 

Tlifrortiy rolution, howfW* is complete hone^ the pool . / 

and canctor ' ^ ^ ^ Normall^reEresentatives of different media 

QverA diihonestx^ is 'generally' nit the ^^e v selecteS^^ insure* % cross section ^^f 

problem. Many of the* facts are readily available coverage^ As ^described in chapter i bf 

' Of discerniDla to the pr^ss. The . problem of manuplL. 4hieL^ iestayfehed pMcedUrt used 

^ « • . ' ■ -"^i 
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1 



inedia represanj^tivas ev^wh^er\It is often 
employed by the Washington pr^ss co^s. 




pr^ceduie above, 
s over the^ phone to 



^ » Illative 



A good \ TO anticipates Ithe needs of 
newsnen. You should pt them the facts, 
flgure^ and^.^ther information ttey*ll need 
beforf^ey git a Chance to fsk for it. Taking 
this initiative hi| i^eral advantages: 



• It shows that y6^*re interested m trieir 
pfoblems and warn dOoperati. 



V 




re; 



indicates that the public affai(s staff is 
Wr ^ suth titm tions ' whw * they arise. 




pr^e 
ualitiei 



and 
are 



Newsmen appreciate 
r^UrQefulitess because ^ th 
required of them in*their own ^rDflsslons^ 

It ' establishas an air of honesty 
ness, They ^ow you Mt noX trying to hide 
anytt^g of **covlr up." 

^ It saves tinie-botln.yours/ and thein/ If 
you providte information as sopn as it beconies 
available, newanen don't have to ger oiit and d^ 
it up them^lvW^ Releasing news promptly also 
saves you fj^om repeated :jqueries on the same 
mibject. ' 

s^^*^ poiition 
along wltal|i"fiacts itf^ You haYe to be 
cartful, ndTwevftf, to avoid the appearance of 



affairs filei 



whitewash the facts. ' 



provides 



alibi copy^ for 



public \ 



.This is an ^ea where you as a senior J^ate 
certain to be of value to your coi^mand. Most of 
--ihe #<te&Wons concerning media relations and 
public af^i^ policy will be made by the o^mr 
command^or public affairs ^fficer-although 
yeu ma j g€t deeply in^rtf^ In thlrff thefe is, no 
fu^time PAO in the command.^ 

ftUt whatever the sittwtion^^gging iip faqts 
and figures j the JO's job, a Kl^ku can dig into 
$B soon as you |et the Vwrd that th^e has been 



^.you follow the rel( 
the job of reading 

the m^ia probably wHl fall to you dio. You'll 
do this whUe tte PAp (or director of the CIB) 
talks to oflier offioed^rid gets new infon^tion 
and^guWanc^^ou ettTmke down any questions 
you' are asfly, and either get the answers 
youmlf or Jffer them to your boss. Howtv^^ 
you Aduld tmrpf assume the role as ^okesmn^ 
unless specifical^^ di^nated by the officar in 

Go^ Taste * , 



&>qd taste undo' any ch^wmst^c^ s$ a 
.^w^ecAi% dateraiination. However, it 'is most 
^ important tO^\ci6nsider in jelatio^ to a jiav^ 
disaiter. ft is ee^ilrrly a consideration to keep in 
i mind when releasing informatidi( or 
phatopaphs* There m no ^e^c mfei^or 
itgtflati*is goveminf go^ tasft* It is ammonal 
evahiation on your own experleye, 

^ ,^dgment, and pliin common iense. 
^ Newmen m-e rfpneraUy^tfen^^ 
*violatin| the principle of gpod^^te 
media their own unwritt^ ^ti^d 
are umially adequate to proti 
victim* pr their nexfof-kin. There 
*fig^^t the publication ©f"hoiTOr1 
or news itories, but each newspaper or teld^^bn I 
^ station has its own code of ethics. You cnnot I 
take "censoi^hip** actions to keep such / 
, information from Being taken from the scene of / 
: the disaster. You must rely on the u&al good £ 
^ tast^of tiie individual media representative* ^ 
f^^^QPi the Navy's standpoint, howeverj ym 
can take actio|^to pi^rtrve good taste. This is 
certainly true m the case of Navy pha^raphers 
whose pictures wiU be ^^ased toBhe news 
media, A fm^sof the th^s t6 wat 
violate good la^te are: 




c 



for that 



accident. -Alm^t 
out will 




any 
the PAO 



your research 
and the he 





• Photographs of . casualties or ^he^ 
•^^^^^^n^i^fHcin when ther^ire in a ^tate of shock. 

- • D^ils of personal conduct of a 
scandalous nature. 

• Information* which: might prejudice' the 
^ ri|hts of ' gn adpused or a ' party ,to -=ap 

investigatiMf^ before these facts re brought out 
in open,G0urt* / ■ 
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r 



Omm^ AFFiU RS IN ADVgI^| 



%kfle yoii 



not a ni^rsnm frpnr 
that he adhms Jb 




proi^a guitenOT fOid a: 
the ^und ml» p^evloii^^^e^ upon. 

I^nWGCmNro WORMED^— ^ 

ir Hmy news fvent— whethtr it be a » 
Ifte th€ Evms^Mtiboume qoD^oi\ 
\ U.S. destoyo' and 'w Australiah 
ctnier m June 1969) or a crisis mich as 
. the iiteure of Ai^6/o-ithi manber m "wMph bia 
4 mtdia aif hgndled can have fipr^chlng affects 
*C m tte Navy*s public image, , - ^ 
P^'^ffll^'aitiiciritji^ tpprave i^ease of idver^ ' 
of mticpal ^^int^§tional interest rests 
' wtfi tlfa Office ^f^he AiUrtant Secretary of 
' Defirtse for PubUc iWfay%«ASDffA), Fot this 
raason, DOD dtfectives reqtike H^e.Hayy to^^ 

. . tecura^the adi4ce^of ttia Asdstant Secretin 
pf Defeme.(^blie^Affairs) Arpu^ jstabUsh^ 
lOTimaiid chanfieft before taking acuons which ; 
f dgirifMant public affdrs impUcl^ioi^^'' 
^ In the caia of ~ ib natiohri news stoq^ the 
#^"QstabUshed comniaiid channel'' between the 
Mavy and the%epAtment of Defend is the 
rf of Infonnatidh. For CHINEO to perfo^ 
'taik^ Ai'Regs raauu^s loc^ public affairs 
staffs to provide tiie pfflce of Information vdth 
tfan^ and completf^infonnafion on any crisis 
or'^disaster on a continuing basis. (NOTE: If tha • 

command iovplved is a component ''of a 
uril^ Q^mtipft' the "as^ftished command 
channtf/ to ASD(PA) y^ould be tlpsu^ the 
ll^^dTdonmi^dar as described in chapter 2 of 

If roiqplpta informaflDn not rei^^ . 
Uable, tM^CHWO news desk diould ai^^t > 
)e aleAed by phdlie or ^essage that ^majoj 
news stoty: is b|jw^' Facts should then be 
^relay^l^wo CH^^O by the ft^test possible 
means as/tiiey become kiio^^1|m 
inchjd^ any clasdfled 'infdnnatipn nesiessary to « 
giva'^complef¥^undefstand|AeDfsthe sihiatlon, , 




and factii 
indic^ta tim 

, If a. ^Qt ne 
news madi|^^ ^ou 
^r^^ ^rtaUs 'w^ 
attthori"ty^ as soot 
provide ^i)U|d gi 
involved when. ^ hi 
situation, Then^ 
OA&bfPA),. a r 



yJbe 



teaied by Wtfiar 
OTIfirFO wfll 
the oeptagind 
^V^tiWed ^|ttie 
Ir^^^OTdination ^ith 
asii^ authority . for 
iqfo^ation wfll be^e^nated. . « 

Hfte auttiority to release information mayj 
r i^talned ^ ASD(PAX m it may be delegated, 
p^aps to CH04FOt f jOMt conunandar, or a 
naval districrco^mandaht. 

As soon^s ^laase procedura^uthority^ and 
other * public affairs policy guidance have beeri 
determined, CHBfFO advises the coiniiiflt t 
coi^ands and tsfa^ishes chamiels for exchanga^>««^ 
of mfonnation. If ^ neQessiiy^ he arranged' to r 
augment public affairs personnel at the sc^ne or 
^f^pftbli^ a tIB, ^ ^ 

^Wkt^ . regipdle^ ' of who the ^vraleasing 
au^oiity is^ the public affatfs p^opte at 
Cffll^O become deeply involved whentfC^er a # 
' fni|or Navy^news story breaks. ^ 

^/CHINFp's mediff ^^ relations division , 
brttyediately' begins tP^S^ther material on the 
personnel and command invoh^ed, to be usad%'^ 
backgrouM mformatien for an initial news 
conference for fiie n^^nal media, aiW for 
ta^onse to lUbsfqu^ifP media queria^f The" 
audtev^al and still photo brancheijieraw th^; 
files IGi^ motion picture footage and stpfphotos 
that might be needed. 'Oiey also contact ^the 
Navrfb Photopaphic Center to d^rmine V^t 
additional photography is available. 

IrLthe^news braiKhj shi^^orfes and officer 
Biogr^hies as well as other general facts about 
the command are assembled^ $nd an initial news 
release or statement is drafted. A news deflc 
watch bill is set 'Up on^ 2^hour basis 




ajit^ipAjgn pT Mwi ^eriel that .wfll soon"^ 
om al|dver thjr^oild, ^ » 



comuig 



as. wall as a summary of^^t 'information has 

afread>^*a^j?leasad 0|lis plOierwf^ If severd\casualtiaf rfe involv^ in the 

knev^ b^tlt" [lews m,^la and the publl^*^^ C 



Xgcal commmds ^ mittfiAz^d m most 
in^aficas to mak^'a "spot news" tfmoi^ncement 
= Aortly aftf r the incident occurs^ evift i£ 



EKLC 




oes 



incident^ a watch oflft^r is sent to the BUPERS 
Personnel Cfnergency Informat^iyCenter 
to infqi^ 'the .CHINFO news banch, 
next-of-kin are notified, makLng the^ 
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casualties availaUe ^ ralea^. Another CH^&0 
^ off^r ^'miy §e sent to the Qiief of 
^ Oparatipng flag plot %ea 4o kmp up wi 
opeimflbnil developments as they are repQ^d 
from the field. Liaison is estaWished witi^Pe 
Chief of Legiilative Affairs and ^ offices ofthe 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretaiy of 
Uiq 'Navy to keep them informed of all public 
ifTdf^^^cts of the^situation. In some cases, 
* liaison' with tl^ State Departmant or an 
^ American embassy overseas majt also be 
required. ^ ^ 

' In/ coordij^Hfen with ASD(PA), C^INFO 
will make airangements for the initial national 
news release^ statemefit, OK^iie^s conference-as 
soon as efficient facts on the .crisis or disaster 
are 'available. An announcement ^t the seat of 
goi^fiment will be made whether or not a spot 
nevfe^rfilease 4!as been made Mevioulby. 

Because of tht treffitndous amount of 
preparation and coordina|ion that CHINFO 
must immediately dccomplish whenever a 
di^ster story Ijre^aks, it is. essential that the 
Office of Information has as much lead%ne as 
possible. Only then .can the national news, 
media's kirging demands for informatidn be' 
handled smoothly and quickly. 



■3 



id 



SPECIFIC ADV 
HANDLIl^G G 



lEtlNJES 



in- 



is a lilt ot^specific guijeT 
ional Nuv^^O, Most 
Ived in the public affairl 
e news situations over the 
ita^em en ts^ spm e wh a t 
nt€d here in tfw form of ; 
_ plicable to j^^^rPlic affairs 
taff during a disaster. 



are pr 



^ TheJfOH^win 
-^orferetf^^y ^ro(e 
Jl^em^ave been i 
a^ects of major adv 
past 25 ye^^s, 
parapnrased 
ttD*s and D 
^^ffice^a 

-v^^ V Dp ^^^illtt y o A" public affaks re^dnsiDilK^ 
during a disaSfer. This is one of the tLmes when 
your talents^^e pvticularly^eeded^.M^ 

Do cor^>r as sqon^ possibh^ 
pcurity ex^^ts tp egtabllsfi $roMf|ff4jj^s for 
natipn ^nd^phiftggrajph^^yo 
fof the p^ss Ifl^e iceneriDj^^e 



ffaks res 






Do establish an faformation center (or CIB) 
which is accessible tq the news meyia and/cl^jfly • 
marked. Identify this ,as th6 place wlKr||^l 
official announcements will^be made. 

Do conduct ' a news briefing as soon as 
possible after the disaster, l^is will bring the 
media up to date rapidly^ and save briaflng each 
4m ber individuaily . Announcements and 
pements should be reproduced and handed 

Co a^ange physical services for the CIB as 
soon as possible* TTiese would include extr# 
phone lines, typewriters, paper, bulletin boar^, 
coffee, and so forth. 

Do*^ave a brief meeting with the media after 
the initial confusion has subsided to establish 
ground rules of operation satisfactory to the 
pub^ affafrs officer and newsnen. 

Do pinpoint the area in which the disaster 
> took place in initial reports; e.g. identify the 
^ building by number, ^e exact floor, and porWDh 
of that floor which \^s involved. TMs can^ 
comtbrt thousands of rjWativp and friends and 
save many extra phone ml^ , .m 

Do get media repfeWitativ^s, or atie^t'a 
news pool;^o the scene Qfthe disaster ds sdpn il 
|^possi^le,^p disasterTs whatfchey ^me to .saei 
' and,repo^^ ^ " ' ^ ^ ^ 

Do provic^^^e me^ia \ijith escorts. ^ ^ 
Do pr^rd«techn^al^^expertS4^ the 
mediaV and exptain p^r.tinent bfis^round ^ 
infomatioh CQncerning thl^j^s^ten t ^ 
yDo/r*pi^^^\fe^^ch qu^^on^ a^ed'^If* nc 
^nJ^^j^^^gw^ the 
expla in ed , ^ " n dptd m in&ti; ^^^ft' » . 
of proportion in4n emer^rfC.^tuptlon 

Do doublecheck eath fact!t>efore including it 
*in a release or* putting it out in ai^wQf to a press 
* query. ^ ' 

3|Po^stablish a pblicyjine as soon a$ 
?1hrqu|hNj^ office of the CWef of I^o 
and appropriate senigr IbcaJ commaijii 
esta'^^fl^ a ^rklngjelalroDiftp 
where information •w:lll be found; e.g. 
officer in charge of ^the relief efforS, 
sure no Jkno\^ who will be making, o 
de<^si0nf, wh jSh. may be new*s\^orth>^. 
inaljy be the pfficiA in^o^rnfc^ 
*ularj,^nrt; diip,^ squa ^ 



no 
ild^^ 
owfr out 




hwsdj mrfaHatton 
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Chapter 6^PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN ADVERSE NEWS SITUATIONS 



their 

them 
only 

frtfents 



Do make the officer in command, or 
appropriate ^nior officer involvedj available to 
news media is soon as possible. 

Do njjake ^rvivors available to newgnen as 
soon as possible. Debrief them first. It is best to 
get this over with quickly and under cDnti^olled 
conditions. The media will want these 
individuals eventual^, and will go to 
homes if they are not m^de available. 

Do treat all media the siiime. Treat 
fairly and equally. Playing favorites will 
^ause trouble, ^ 

Do be completely honest in all state) 
withjn the limits of security, 

Do Tefease alf information as it becomes 
avmlable. Holding bitsof information until there ' 
is enough for a "big" release is not appreciated 
by the news media. 

Do .know exactly what is going to be said - 
before standing Aip before the media. Always 
read announcements. Reproduce and hand them 
Out if time aUows, Reprorfuce them after the 
announcements are made in any event. 

Do try to view^ the situation from the 
viewpoint of the media Jrom time to time. TJiis 
heJi^ to anticipate their needs and questions, 

admit mistakes. They will come to light 
eventually, and it is best that disclosures come 
from, an official ^urce. 

Do setiup social telephones or telegraph 
facilities where survivors can contact thein 
next-of-kin. This is notconly humanitarian, but ' 
saves you from- answering mll^y individual 
queries. ^ 

Do r e m e ni b e r , Ap ar t i c u I ar 1 y iq 
noRmetropolitan areas, tn^ the disaster may be 
the "bjg story'' ^ of the yeaT. Try to understand 
why the media are pushing so hard, , 

Do remember that some *media^ 
representativfei are , local citTzens who rnay 
emotiona^|sM)^volvecf in the disaster. ^ 

try ^ to stay ahead of the media wit! tresis 
Jrtbrfnatiori. Once behind, it is difficult to f h 
up. 

fDo inform whoever fs in charge at'the scene 
thp/disaster that the public affairs aft if er an 
his assi^i^t^*^*rT)resent and ^ assuming their 
IpsponsibHitifc. " ^ 

^* Do keep the officer in command informed' 
about wha^ happening; who from the media 
*|re pr0ent:^hat}fas been said» and so forth. 



Do keep higher comniands continually 
infonned; they also will nave intense media 
inteftst in their area^pd^(Ul need current 
information. Open phone lines ^^ fae best. 

Do assemble ^hp-sajnleSs home tbwnsT^^d 
next-of-kin of dead aq^ injured on separate Ifeti 
as soon as possible. - ^^-^ 

Do provide adequate commiftrtcatio 



facilities Co 
commercial use 
reseivedfor the P 

Do be Ci 
Once there 
designated, he^i 

Do 'be c 
public affairs s 





jed of 
hone 1 



ani 

he must be 



he media, 
spokesman 




unin 
t leas^ 
s uie\ 

available to 
n official 
e on hand. 

red members of the 
add to the confusion 
and can easily innuenge the tone of the stories 
being fiW. ' ^ . ^ 

Do work to help dependents, families, and 
friends of thoste involved in the disaster. They 
are desperate for information. ^ 

Do be aggressive in the cfuest for 
information. It is your job to do so/lt is better 
that you question officials than that isolated 
members of the news media do so. 

Do pmake reassuring statements in the form 
of status reports whenever possible; for instance^ 
when all the injured iftve been removed tp a 
hospital. ^ 

Do be positive in a n^^Uve situation. Ae 
media wUl then know tha^you are working to 
get information. . ? 

Do k^ep all member^ of your own .staff 
informed and iip-to-date. Thiy will perform 
betted if^they have the latest infM'niation 

Do Aake arrangements for the comfort of 
the medt and StH^endcrits, such' as ^oviding 
sandwich|s, co4fee, and the hke i| 

Do M alert to positive stories which may 
develop.^uch as th^ heroJc work of relief 
workers or the number of /doctors and nurses 
working to treat survivors 

Do pay attention to ititert^l infoririation on 
the ship or base. Navy MTsOnnH^ind employees 
hould know the fuTt^^Tory so they cton't relate 
alf-truths or relay rumors. . 
^ Do periodically check with decision makers 
and heads of the relief operations for additional 
infbrmatioh - they arc busy anl may f4rget lb 
kety^tlie public affairs office infdrnied 
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Do maintain a written record of midia 
queries and answers supplied. 

Do maintain a complete written record of 




ing done. This wQl be valuable 
e person should be assigned to 



log of what 
later. Perha 
do nothing b! 



Oon'fs 



new4ien pemng through the 
gatte hj themselves if there is some delay ^in 
admittinif thein to fte base. Go out and explain 
what the pfSblams are^. Leave , someone with 
^ thepi who can escort them through promptly 
when proper clearance is obtainec^. 

Don't stay away from the news media 
hoping they will not get the iaformation. 
^ * Don't lie under any circumstances. 

V Don't withhold informatibn. or photo 
cooperation on the^ basis of **ipfcd .taste." 
Security is the only^eason for hblcii™:bick/ 

Dpn*t invoke tfie security bah Lmless it is 
-absolutely necessary. Never classify a Wtuation 
for httnanitarian reasons or to cloak mistakes. 

Don't be stampeded or pushed into making 
premature stfltetnents. Release the facts only 
when you ar^ cer^in they are facts. 

^Don't p«m^it'1iewmen to go about on their 
B own. 7his ^Hi^r.e^^l{s ill embarrassment for the 
^Uj^stfl^ a^^B^ public affairs staff This i a 
^rqf hd tule wmw should be established e^l^Jn 
ah*|te ^ ' " ' ' r - 

"^n't give ilames. -of casualties!^ until 
next-of-kin haVe betn notified tunlest accident is 
in the public domai^), and until they.have been 
doublechecked. 

Don't hold infornffation too long in an effort 
to get onfeBr two morWacts. It is best to release 
information as it become\av|ilable. 

Don't attempt to co>^r^ anything that is 
apparent q^^eaiily w^aifc^ aich. the 
c6mmandin^%ffi^ef4lf ]^e* t 
similar disaster. \ ^ 

" ^ Don't disguise reality . ^XonscioU|ly 
understating or overstating the |/ri0usnesf ^ a 
disast|rli^illonly cause later problems. 

Don't speculate, make educated guesses ' 
about causes, or render personal opinions. 

DofCt i^nhandl^ piedia r(|presen^tives. 
-''Instracl escorts and sentries to notify the public 



;xpenence in ,a 





^affaffs dfficer if an unfore^n ^l^it^n dtvelbps 
involving the media. 1 

Don't guess or rely m^oif^ in im^aring 
queries* 

' DoH't a^cGumB t6' tte t^ptation 
even the smallest fact. SometUi^ which appairs 
to be gompletely buried br uncbtaingble by the 
madia niay suddenly burrt M^)^e open and 
emb^ass the Navy mm iHMWtiBftfffifi i date. 

' Don't permit the offic^^n. rommand or 
other copiizant personnel ttr SQ/in|lrviewed 
without appropriate ptil^ic affairs 
representation. 

Don't bar newmen except fm their peiional 
safety/or for security regions. . . . 

^n*t try^ to swiy ^hi^wf^inedia in ^ 
Navy's favor except with *^nj^^de ^facts or 
pertinent back^ound. Unders^mml the danger 
irtain ^e^atiom^ fidir instance, is 
Rjeqws^ ttt 




us at*^ 



to put i^^*good side" to the 
his wai only end up saving the 
Bxpahda^explg^tation lajer.^ 
"raid to say t'No" If security 
e safetygl Navy personnel and 
St^rt^S^ threatened, 
ler a^y ne\^sman ^aive or 
ifi^of. ^t^mpti to ignore, overwh^lrn, ^ 
. impress rfewOTen can backfire iqi print 

S Don't Ift thAofficer in command antfpubMc 
affairs oftwcrmQ^n. Xake over^s n^ch W the 
me^p rifcfioni Responsibility as pQ|siti^ 

Don't rdrf a.^media' j^psentative to 
someone else for answers or wltterview unless . 
proper Uaison'has been previpusly established. 

Don't sex' up unnecessafy restrictions or 
complicat^^- procedures to mipress I^vy 
sttpaiors th¥t the job^; is bdr* done.. ThP 
smgo||ifer the public iffai^ part of the operation^ 
prop^sses, the bfetter^-'^^ # ^ ^ ^ 

Don't show iavOTtrsiiito Qne^lnfia^iunt Of 
media represeiii^'^/ 'All 
information at thfe ^nfieptime. 

Don't become invd^4 tojhings whicf 
directly conc©rn tha^u|^K4pf 
except in^j^#eme jituitions jwneri 
necessary to tlie relfef effort^dhr to save a life.^i 
* Don't try^..4tf^ do everylhiiig and. h^cor 
^ hopelessly bogged dbwjt if]^|te|aifs. 
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it ^necass^ to apol^ze to 
^w^^^^^^'^lM^^^^m avlUan, for a^e^ive 

Qomi^ain to news media 
le^sMtafivas . abwE i^blams in obtaining 
r^formatiQn ft^nrkAe omc^ m command or^ 
pciibiinfl iiiTDhrac^^i rel^^f operations. TWs 
nu^t praj^^ material for some embaiTasi^g 
m^r^3..i ■^<:..:, . 

Don4 ^^ecome upsat ^ constructive 
dflBeism.by haws medii rapiesantetives. 

^ Don*t foiget that . fta manner m which 
pubUc afTaifs pcifonnel conduct themiabes may 
influenca the tone of tiie storiei kbout the entire 
disastar * 

^ ^fA*X concanlra^ On ttre^%^ia 'primit tb 
t|ia exclusion of ^osa which a-e not One 
reliable and quiak*^outlet is the local radio 
station which_^t^^pa andi broadcast disaster ^ 
infbrtnation. , ^ y v ^ ^ * 

Don*t wait for/^lfeialion. Run it doWn 
^get it out ^ " ^ ^ 
' Don't attempt to try anydtte or any cause in % 
the news madia. Stay u^fyr^apd objective. No 
infarencei ' 
Don't ^^ to cov'e 



let's look at the unpor^ca of advtnca 
planning for public affairs m an adverse news 
situation, , 

pie only way a commmd make air?* 
ublic aff airi^e handled effectively in the 
t of ^ dii^ter is to have a plan. T^e details 
shShld be pBnnW in advance with other 
departmanti, appiovad by the offfcar in 
command^ and i^ed in the form of a directive, 
TTie directhre may.be an instruction or a septate 
annex to the command's overall disaster plan. 



While planning is always important, it is 



formal invettigation or^ 
they are classified* Br 




/nay have res' 
^nt hAdlih^g in th 
undone. ^ - 

( DmS 



a Judinp of a 
§y grounds that 
g, mych teod 
prompt' 



especially so in fte disaster sittti 
ftrt-breaking'^ews story, Theri^ 
ponder ^what would be the best 
^^hings or to research regj 
7^jocedures to follow. The 
wan| the facts and they want 

All disaster ^blic reld^ 
'VJithat the key to aiccessful ^ a 
.. situation is the existence df a 
formulated plan. 




or m the 
b time to 
y. of doing 
ions about 
an^ public 
immediate^. 

experts ap-e^ 
in a di&ster" 
teHj previously 



4eh n aval di^ste^ 
lerejar^ however 
in 





ssenti^XMbAique. 
r of ^^BPfffrated 

imilafiiiei permit 
tqu the physical 
ship for instance has. a 
le.g. Celljsfcn, Man 
lo^^hjk These enable the 
pfc^itft^ely jiQhe, face jQf 




filaiij^s in fach. 
3^ and bases to 
jects of disaster 
ibe^fof entargen 
ymi:, arieWb 

Jb^t^iftv 

^h^^^are also^^rtdh demonstrated 
similarftles encount^^ in handling the publjg/ 
lects of n|varidisasters. ^e comments 
^usse^ so far are 
ry 9^ ai ceessfu 1 
tte.Qf thfe future- 



One Navy public affairs ^fffcar who made a 
detailed study of the public^%|^ions a^qcts of 
the loss of nuclear 'submarijie had^thls similar 
obseivation.^ , 

"The time to make decisions on. the 
brold questions of philospphy and 
o^ancatron is when things are quiet and 
. cajn be considered calmly and 
objectively. Wien there k nd pressure, 
tWe ^%^blic affairs officer can often win 
ap^r^J^ basic policies, like full 
cootetatigp with the press ah* absolute 
candc?r, ^tfi^t he might be able tb obtain 
, only wilh difficulty whM the instinct 
for self-presf rvation is at it^p^ak^in the 
r^^momint of a crisis." ; * 



recommendatfons ' , 
basic tOfef%ie ^plariirag nf( 
^blii^tffaiis Vi Wal d 




Tne above statements only reaffirm the 
contention often repeated In this chapter thpt 
the most* important actions takeri by public 
affairs personnel to ^handle the public, affairs 
aspects of a disaster are those t^eri fat in 
adwilipe/ They also point to the ifriportance of 
^€H^teing4he plan periodicrflly. 
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PUBUc Affairs ob JBcnvES 

Dl ^ NAVAL DISASTCR 

* One of tiii first steps to be token/in 
% sttamptii^ to solve my public ifTiirs probltni is 

* : to establiA' objectives. Asalementaty or obvious 

* : as; this action may be, it is Qne*of the ftat things 

that is frequently fdrgottan in a disaster 
situatioii^ Jlw this reason it is important. that 
you know in advance what your command's 
public aff»r$ objectives should be in the f|ce^of 
bad news* ^ere are three : . ' 

^ • To fetain public confidence in the Na\^. 

. • To presanre good m^ia relat^nap 

• To protect and promote the welfare of 
Navy personnel and th^ families. 

In additioQ to these.^ objectives the public 
^ affiffi offic^ has certain immediate artd 
continuing responsibilitiei in a disaster situation: 

• To safeguardicla^ifiatl Information and 
material. ^ • 

, • Tbl release all information compatible 
with' thegfequirpments of security. 
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idwiduil staff WUets iWat^ le ^i^handUng of ^ 
ublic aflaiii^in^ disastar:^ * 

In addition, there should ^ %n ^OFFICE 
PIJ^ outlining the detailed actioni to be ^en ' 
by the public affairs officer and ^his staff to 
fulfill their designated re^onsibUities, . 

The Comimnd Ran 

%Tie command plan provides a solid^base for 
the public affairs staff in a disaster. By being 




it is officiary 
mand. ,It as^^res 
in^tf I command' It 
and*s o^ecAas 
pubtte aff^ staff 
ii cbmmMd^ In the 
c affairs fOfflcerj it also 
guide to the officer appointed 




To provide news mddia with maximum 
practicable access to the accident ^scene 
and a continuoqs^ow of 4nj^f]^atIon ^ 
regarding the disaster. 

■^To release^ the names of ca 
^ soonvas currant p^icy peraiits, 

TWO DISASTER PLANS 
NECESSARY 

T^ best meet thb daily conmitmenti and/ 
ftilfili the public affairs responiibilities in a^. 
qiiaster^situatiDnj you mUstore^aM^tv^ disaster ^ 
^aini One, which will be mupd tHe C^MAND ' 
PLAN, should be issued b>^|fiii^ommand in the 
fomi of €n official directive^r appended to any 
master disaster plan as a public affairs annexe 
The cammand plan promulgates broad 
infomia^n policies and designates overall 
responsibilities to* staff departmen^ dr 




promulgated as 
sanctioned bV-thi 
.cooperi 
specif1| 
and 0i< 
^Smd ot 
ab'^nce 
serves ai a gen 
' to taketiis place 

"nie command plan might lobk kom^^thlnf^ 
likefigui^^L * ^ ,^ 

Hie command^plan illustrated mi^tcontain**"! 
^o^er^ dataUi in accordanie with specifit^ 
requirements of ihe individual coftiniandl In tf ' " 
cas^^'^of a ship, instance, spec: 

responsibilities mighty be delegated to 
gunnery officer, .nuclear weapop^ officer* 
engineering officer, and m forth. Naval bpes 
and' installations may be engag^ ia^^ecialtead 
activities such as the testing of ttew..''^tt^iiae^ 
waining of n^|^^|Sonnel,^^^^f6pport of fie^fS^ 
umts.^ Inleach:^^^4the dommand plah nio4"WV. 
a^ttfed Ho encbfi^ss the disaster continie'ncies \ 
anticipated as a result of the speoial^ej 
activities of the individual commands. Ajjother 
example of a disaster public affairs plan (callfed 
an ''Adverse Jftcident Plan" here)' ^ppeacs in 
appendix V of this manual 




The ^Blic Affabrf 
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r -7; - t/< 

' . l!^Qrdeii*f4^ public 
su^tl^lly meet and fulfljl its re^dnsibiiities m 
a ^sisWf situation, a# written office plan must be 
prepared. This plan should ^outline the specific 
actions to b^ takjln, by the public affairS ^officer 
and Jiis staff. Appended Ho this plan would be 
the. specialized information, checkoff liste, 
phone lists, and so forth, which would ^asast the'" 
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Bas« Dlffeti¥t 5700.1 



Fron^: CQmnaiodiiig Officer " 
To: Distribucloii Llmt ^ ' * 

^Subj: Public Affairs DisaSeer Plan 

(b) &i^eau ©f Naval Pffrsonnel Manual . 



-* ^^^^♦^ pr^mulgatf ^licy and escabliah responiibiliuts for E^^ 

and raiease of informaEian cortctfrnin| base personnel and uniES involved ift*itiiiaSer. 

~ ^ * ■' " . 

a,' Th^ basic public affairs policy of Ehe Navy as promulgated bf reftrence (a) is to 
^keep rhe public informed of the acdviEies of th^ Navy M compaeibU whh roijitary %ecuricy. . 
Officers in command are responsible for fhe impltoemadori*of £he. public a^fair^^licies 
and programs ol the Navy Dtpartmem and for the conduct of public affairs within theif 
command.s. ' » , '^^^ 

' ' ■ ■ ' , . ' .: ' - ■ ' . - /" ^ ■ 

B, The timely release of ynclassified rn^rmation and of her actions necessary to keep 
the publie^nfaffiied are r^ndatory in the event .of any naval disaster pccurri^ on this' ' 

Dtflfiiftofi ^ Oisasierrn che c^text of this directive is considered to be naturally 
cmLsed Qf man-made incident which: ' " , . ' 

a. Causes personnel casualde/fwhether to military or civilian personnel, which ^ ; ' 
/ fesults in death, being placed in a ''m^sing^ staEus, or jnjuries serious enough to require 

hospitalization^ , ' 

""^^ . ' 

b, Cau^s major damage or destructipn to material, i 



c. Court become th^suB^cc of news media interest, 

4- Rtiponiibiljtlts, In support of the information policies of this command the following' 
specific responsibil^ities are dele§ited and assigned in ihe e^nt of a disaster: , 

a* Publle AWaifS Offietr , The Public Affairs Officer (RAO) is responsibile to-the 
commanding officer for all public aflair-^specfs of the disaster including the release of 
penineinc informacioa, liaison ^th ne«?s^edia representatives, and liaison wiih next^of^ 
kin aad relatives yb^^ppr^cii the base in search of information^ He will iak# Ate 

neAs^ary actions [o keep [he Commanding Office^ and higher autWArfties c<yntinually 

^ ' • J ^ ' ■ . ' 
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inforfffd coiictniing th^lnforraat^onal asp^^cta of the disaster. In che-fvenf chac civilifiT^ 
felif f orianizicioiTS mrm needed to assist In relief operations, he will establish ar^ 
niaifltaiii liaison wich slie public affairs ffpftJemaiives ot ehest otgmlzmtiQnm, * • 

- " ' . ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ ' , / 

The Pi^O will be the sole releasin| ajJltl^rity for all informacion is such will 
coordinsre ill reports relativa to the diiaatar* Timt,and physical circumstances 
pemiu'mgi will clear all majer announcements or releases of informadofit prior 
to publie ditseminauon, with che Comniafiding Offim . - 

■ * . 

He will, w-ieh the assistance of other ^base peisonnel, take thi^actions necessary to 
fulfill his rfsponsibilities. These might include the ascablishmenrof a Com mind 
Infomiacion Bureau, Next-of-Kin Lounge, Media TransporEacion Poof; PhoEog ^phic 
Ttams; etc. * - . 

b» Sgcufity Offieer, The Base Security Officer will aicertain at th$ earliest possible 
moment the securicy implicaEions of the disascerTtliEive. to ihe release of ififormation 
and access of newsmen to che scenp ahd communicaie his findings to PAD. He 
will mairtcain constant liaison with the pi^O to provide c^tinuous secufity |uidance,^ 
He ^ill, if possible^ accompany the PAO* his staff j^'^Gjjnews media representaEives 
to tile scene of the disaster and be preserE at all nrw^ Driefin|S or conferences. If 
the Security Dfficef cannot be present^ he ^ill send a sujEable represenEative* 

c. pija^gf Offi€#r . Th^ officer desi|naEed as the Disaster Officer in charge of 
relief opamtions at the disaster scene ^ill provide the PAO with assistance in * 
obtaining informaEion for release, and in providin| access t^ehe disaster scene for 
media rtpreseritatives and release at the first opportunity* It is importanc that this 
officer provide a continuous flow of pertineriE information to Ehe public affairs staff 
for pubiequenc release. The .containmenE of a fire, rescue of ttapped personnelj' 
removal of all the dead and injured, etc^, are the types of information which must be 
immediaEely cammunicated to the PAO or his representatives 



d« Pgr$Qnnt|_Of fleer- The base Personnel Officer will maintain close liaison with 
the PAO CO facilitate the release of casualty lists in accordance with reference (b)* 
He will immediaEely inform the PAO when receipts from next-of-kin notifications 
have been received. In addition, the Personnel Officer will pfovide such personnel 
services as may be required by the PAO to properly augment his staff with clerical 
help, escorts, rnessengers, food handlers, drivers, photographers, and personnel to 
render general assisEinces He will also provide officer personnel to act as assistants 
to che PAO in capacities such as Next-of-Kin InformaEidji and Liaison Officer^ 
Communications Liaison Officer, Administrative Assistant, and Technical Information 
Officer* 



e« Comfnun ieqtjohy Off ictfp The base ComniunicaEidns Officer will supply the 



necessary assistance neteded to augment the telc^phone, teletype, and intercofDmunicaEions 
Systems in the Public Affairs Office^ Next*of-Kin Lounge, Media Information Center, 



Figure &1.--Sinnple eomniand publle iffalridlisster plan -Oontiriutd. 
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andtft ©chef a^repriitf loeafions. there nee^itatyJit will irsigt th^ PAO in ©biiifl- ' 
ing addirional sisiacince frem iemnit/rgial Qomw6mcu\am □r|anlaiti5ns such jhe 
te^phbne edinpany, fescem Union Tdeg^ph CoBipftny, f cc. He aspiac PAO ^ 
i|i esEablishiflg jroropt and cendnuous comrouirtcation with hi|b^f naVtl SuchoriE^* 
_ / • ^ J ' * " ' ^ - ■ . ■ 

f* Supply Qffifgf. ^Tht ^se.Siip^iy Officer will artist che PAO with the facillEi^i 
available te.his depmrtrntfiu Ai specified by, the PAO|he will a^ply tables, chairs, \yp^. 
wfiUrs, clericMjneid^Eals^cots, coffee urns and cpffee, foocf as neceisa^j dishes indl 
ilnpIemenESi and ather itemi In the ^upply^ invenCDry «?hich will assist che^PAO ed futtill 
his responsibilities in the b^c p^isible manner - . , 

^ ^ • . ^ ^ • . X ' ■ 

Tfgnspoffgftoii Otfi€tf, ^-f ill provide as feasibif, pot b imeffere with reljef ffptra* 
cions, vehicles necessary lo meec Ehe transportatiop^fequirement^ ,ef the PAO i<i ratetinj . 
his responsibilicies. ' ^ " ^ • 

■ " ' *\ c • ■ . ^ 

h* All BQii^PgfSCfintl * Orter personnel who m|y be directly or Indireccljr |^vclved in 
Ehe disaster are rewirided chaE che PAO is the desi|nd£ed releasing auEhority for all inforffi- 
tion concernini tfi^ disaster. They should not en|ag# in interviewSi' valufitear inftonn#dorj 
or pcherwise communicaEe with media representatives except co provide nprmai counetfits 
such as directions or laneril instsucEions, If an individual feels he'iJth^ holder c>f infomi- 
Eion pertinent to the disaster he shagld c©/ivey thac irrforroatisn to die^^blie Affairs Office 
for coordiwaeion and release. All personnel are further directed to cocpemte in in>' w^y 
possible with the PAO co assist him in fulfillinf his ffiponsibiliEas, 

% Agtjofi, This direcEi ve applies Eo all personnel, military and civUianj aEcached eo 
this cdmmand. Department Heada areiduected to brinf Ehe.conEenEs^of the .direcElve eo the ' 
attention of all their per^nel and Eo;n^ake it a pernianent part of Depiptm^nt OperaEipnal 
Disaster Plans, They are further directed to effect immediaEe and conEinuing liaiscin wh 
the PAO in order io prepare detailed lists of requirements comniensurate with his rejpins^ ^ 
bilitias as specified by this directive. . * ^ 

K 
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pirilfe rffiirs staff xo actqijickly arid efficiently 
i^uld d jsa^er strika. . ^ * 

The offlce plan cm be leas^Yorfnal thaii the 
GQ^inian^ plin. It n^ight promuliated as aii 
mteroffici mernorajidiim, such as the oti% 

The plan dascribed vt\ figure 6-2 cannot 
CDffTipIetely^ detail all the actions to be taken by 
individuai p^rscnnil throi^ovH the duration o^f 
I dis£ist€rr "-^How^err^ it t<m QUtllne' the 
im JTi^diat^actiofis ta be tafcen by each meinbir' 
or the staff aiid aisipi genaral 

rea^oniibiUfiis to each For tJ^ duration. It serves 
' to g^t everyone started. I( is then up* to the 
pufclic afftirs.offlcer to adjust his resources and 
make gjecific aiaignnients based on the 
specialized requireiTients of the disaster. 

Most important to the success of the office 
plan are the various ^infoJTnational materials, 
check Jsts, phone lists, and so forth which will 
be^peiided to it- The specific Infonnation and 
inain^r^^fpresantation vfill of coana differ with ^ 
iniividuaJ ptablic aff airs staffs and commands. 
The type of data w^ilU ho'weyer/ be much the 
toi^ anywhere and would include many or all 
of the fbiloWing: 

' PbuC? \4ATERIA.LS-'rhe public aflaL^ 
* staff must have 01eQted poUcy materials clpie at 

hirtdtcfadWtate the release of information- The ^ 
•^owinand pUn will of course be/^a bij help, but 

the oriicer in ccinmand and otner itaff officers 

inay Want t<^ see spedfic references authorizing 

action, Tlieie would ijiclLide ; 

• Pertinent rlaval instf^ctloni, both local 
riorn^ higher authority. The^e include: 

reprodiiced excerpts f^om pertinent manuals, 
aucti a^, /^epmrtinent of the Navy public Affairs 
Meffula Honf^ureau of ISaval Persmnel Manual' 
■J)epcn/ne'fit %f the Navy Irtformafion Secunty 
^f^^ram . Regulations, Manual of Naval 
Mo tog^^apliy ^ and the Manual of the Judge 

• Ss-mple releases made in other disasters 
to Illustrate what hasibeer^ done in the past. 
Statenicnts ma^e by the Chief of Naval 
Opfeiltions in fegard to tJie I^ss of USS.Tftresher 
and l^*SS Scarpio^n, for instance, might prove 
'Usef wl. 



' • Case studlei of past disasters jcontainiiig 
reGommendationl foMr handling .disasters. Tht 
nans imd Propams Division of CHINFO kfeeps 
on file Gopiei of severd exciUiiit case studies 
made on the pubHc affatfs a^eets of past navil 
dbastm. Two such studies are: (1} a thesis 
entitled **Public Relations During Peacetime 
*Javal Disaster'* bF^LCDR H. E. Hetu, USN, and 
(2) a thesis entitled *^bli€ Relatibns A^ects of 
a Major Dtoster: A Case Study of tte.Lcss of 
USS Piresher" by LCDR William Stiern^an, Jr.. 

vsvi. . • ■ 

BACKGROUND M^TERIALS--The bulk of 
the, material appended to the offlce^ pJan will 
probably b€ bacl^round informatioiiH^If it is not 
possible to physically append all such material, a 
nptatlon diould be made stating where the 
material is available. BacJ^round inatetials inight 
include: . \ 

• A history of the command 

• Fact sheets on the comniand aiyJ the 
various ^ipSt au^craft, missiles, ^cetera ^hiah 
niightbe assigned. 

• ^A biography and photograpilii of the 
officer in command. 



• ^ Bacl^pund on 
olwc 



units likely to be 
inyol^d in disaster relief ictivities such as the 
firesiatiDn ih^ theho^itall . 



• Definitibns of naval terms and 
ripinertclatura peCTJliar to your^unit or operation. 

, • Lists of all material in the command 
which is of a sensitive nature or which may ' 
require special security treatment, ' 

Iji commands havings specialized 
missions^ such as testing aircraft, biographies of 
all test pilots. 

• Fact sheets concerning normal naval 
activities perfonned by units which could be 
involved in a disaster, ^ 

• Histories or fact sheets of previous \ 
disasters in the cornmand. 
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Froffik FubUc Affairs Officer 
Tqi Public Affoirj Smff 



Subj: Fiiblie mffairs in th^ mytm of i naval dis^sctr 

K^h (a) Bas^ Direccive 5720,1 (Public Affairs Diiaster Plan) 

1, Bg^kgrouml. Ir accordaset 'with the rcspotiiibilieifs assi|ned this office by^ rgf^ltnce 

actiofis otftltncd this in^fnoianduiii will be taken by staff pfrsonnel in th€ ^v€nc of 
a fia^ai disasttr, 

2. Gfntrfl AcHett to b< TsfctB. l^heii disisreras definad by reference (a) -occurs on ihim 
base, the public affairs itaff fnust imtnadiitely report to their assi|ntd pasts. If ic is not 
poiiible to^iM so in a reaspnabl^ tinff you are r^qyisted co con tact the FAO at your earl i eat 
opportunity io report yDur sratus (unless you art on authorized leave many miles distant)* 

In the evenc of a disasctr^ the public affairs scaff miy be required to remairt close to Ehe 
office for sevefal diysb It Is recommended chat ^hm you report you bring one change of 
clathing and basic toilet arriclfs^ 

3f Sptcific Asstgftfn#nts« 

a- Duty JdUrnalisf, This individual stands his wtch in the public affairs office and 
^iil fee notified by the Coinmind Duty Officer of any disaster* He wyi immediately notify " 
all public affairs staff personnel of the disaster and direci them co report to their^osts* 
After the arrival of the PAO, ha ^jll proceed to his assigned post* 

b, Ptfbtic Affgirs Offl€tr * Will proceed to th^ Public Affairs Officej ^hich he will 
then designate the Commajid Information Bureaij (CIB)* He will take necessary action 
to pfepare the initiat statement reporting the disaster to the media* This firsE Announce-^ 
fflent shculd be cjeared by the Commanding Officer if at all possible* The PAD iMiU be in 
charge of the CIB for the duration of the disaster period. 

c» Aisisfdpf Piibjic^ffalfS Offic#r. Will proceed immediately to the main |ace to 
ascertain the situation, which he will repon to th^ PAO as soon as possible. Unless othe^ 
wise notified by. the PAO, he will act as the Media Liaison Officer for thfe duration of the 
disaster ope ricio^i 

d» Chigf Jgufiigiimf. Will report immediately to the CIB to act as the PAO'a administra- 
tive assistant* He will take the necessary steps co eseablish a News Media Information 
Center in Roam 794, adjacent to the CIB, This will be focthe use of media representatives 
for the duration of the disaster operation* 
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€i First Citfss JayffKBlisf* Report ifniuedi^teljr jo the CIB* Prepire office eqwpBimt 
(ph0t0 lab, typ#wrie#m, dypiicatin| machines,, ete.) and htvf other PA tctff pf rsaAntl, 
^ifid by for processing inirial statertenu i^t first eppartunity take necesiary steps to 
eitablish a Mests^f^Kin Lougge In Roofa 799 for use by next-o^kinj ralacivei^ fiances, 
etc*, of the persQiinel involved in the dis#ttfr* He will mm as the coofiinator for the 
processing and liisseminaCion of the subseqyent news releasea« 

f* Ciyi llgnjecf ferjf* Will report injmtdiatel^ to the CIB and fepoft to the PAO, 
Ker primary duties^ at lease in the inicial phasesi will consist of establishing telephone 
eontiets with the news mediae other base . departments and offrcers, and higher 
iuthorities the PAO at Atlantic Fleet Htadquartefs and the Chief of Information 
Duty Officer-^ Immediatelyp and ochers as directed by the PAO, v 

g< Othgf Pm&mmU Report Immediately te the PAO in the CIB for furtlier assign^ 
inenr* ' ^ * 

4* In a disaster occurring on this base the Commanding Officer and the media will be 
depending on this office to iminediately isiume rtspDnsibiUty for the prompt and 
concinuous flow of information. Thi^i# an inlportant jpb| and a big one^ Your individuil 
duties are moat important to the suteis of the entire operation' 
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Oiapto AFFAIRS IW ADVERSE NEWl SITtjAnOMS 



• Gaiiml\ homa town inJformation oa^aU 




' • OnMimute, 16inm» motion pfetai 
dips Df.aqyqpmiiit^' avOTft, and yiipias^ed 
to die cofnmand. Ilieie are a?idkble to 
commands on request from fte Navd 
Photopaphic Centar, WaAmgtoni to.C i* 

• A Qumnt edition of enlislted Job coda 
claMifigations which explains tha dutias bf aach 
Navy aQlista'd rating. . [ 

• Up-to-data statistics^ concarning 
panonn^l, production, and . so forth concaming 
tta commands 

^ • Infofmation on Icr^ ^ miti^aJs 

whigh might causa anxiety in a disaster, aj., 
axplosiyas and nuclw matarials, 

iBt of pelief ftcflities immadiafl!^ 
available to naxtoMcin;.a.g., survbon banafit^* 
' death gratuity paymant ^ 

Checkofr Lbts 

ChiCkofT lists can be exti^emllv helpful in a 
disastar dtuation. It is impossible |^ramember 
avety detail when things get conmring. TTiese 
lists aipplament mamory for the jpublic affatfs 
staff and' should be as dnailad m possible. No 
item is too snail to incliM|J^ajr should not, 
hQwavar, be prepared forSWy ronceivabla 
activity. This cm lead to further work for the 
staff and additional confusion. Checkoff lists 
might be prepared for the following: 

• Physical necessities Sot the CIB and 
next-of-kin lounge. 

• Ofound-rule items to be discussed with 
madia rcpresentallves. 

• Experts in wious activities ,of the 
command. 

• Offickl reporti which must be filed by 
the public affairi office. 

Worksheati are also valuable in h^dling of 
public affairs in a diMSter sittation. sample 



format fetor a diMst^ wcrkihaet appasrfio flgune 



In a 4imt^ situation, the telephone will be 
a mqor tool fm the pubUc affavs staff. You wiU 
wwt a coinpictiiit af the paople and places you 
wfll most c^taiidy cmtect; Inclucta home and 

^ businestnianribe^, • 

Careftil attention must be glvan to this list to 
enwe tiiat it doem^t bacomt too (punibersoma 
to be usefuL Listing all the contacts 
alphab€tiQ ally ^ for instuce, may^ prove 
fnist^att^ when a number is needed quicldy and ^ 
the nanie is fo^ottin. It is batter to frst divide 

* thi list Into mewungful categories, which might 
include: . / \ ' 

• Personnel aliened ta the public tff^s 
office. # 

* ■ * 

• News r^dii rapresentatives and 
iftringers. 

• Striteglc base personnel, such as 
dapartinenthead, fbe ^chief, duty offloer, officer 
in ch^e of the guard posts. 



• Cunent list 
dfficefSi woridwide. 



of Mavy public affairs 



• Stratagic cfviliiui agencies ^ch as the fire 
and police departnients, Red Cross, and chril 
defense. 

• Stratagic personnel in the chain of^ 
comraand betv^aen your command and the 
highest iuthority. 

«p 

• Special lo^l indh^idudi ^ch as the 
telephone company representativas,^ who could 
a^i|n ridio ^cks or assist in obtaining open 
phone lines and the Wastem Union manager. 

Prepuad Fofms and Samples 

In all N'avy commands there aie a number of 
pr^ribed forms necessuy to obtain certain 
materiaJs^ or to accomplish certain tasks. In 
addition, you miy wiA to design a nunnber of 
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JOURNALIST 1 A C 



' SEmpS ACCIDENT OR iMERSQICY 
WORK-SHEET 



J 



I, Data ___[ ■ ■_ ' - Time, 

% Nature of i^eidenc ^ > — - 



File inv^¥ed?_ 
How serious?^ 



Exploiioft involved^ ^ 



Nucitaf matefial involved? 




Continuing danger ? . 



Nefcd for evacuation?^ 



Should ^ectators be ktpt awny?^ 
% Location _ _ 



' On base/off base?. 



4. Officer in command and/or chief of staff/estcucive officer nocified?. 
By wholly? Time _ _ _ 

5^ Public Affairi Office^ not ifigd? 



By whom? Time , 

Affairi 



6. Public Affairs Officer of ._ (nexE senior authDricy in chain of 

coinmaiid) informed? . _ _ _ 



If done, by whom? _ _ ; _ Tim€_ 

If not considered necessary » why? ^ ; 



174.S0.1 
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^p^* $^¥mUC AFFAIRS IN ADVERSE NE^ SnUAnONS "' ^ 



7« Otiieff cofnminds which m&y rtettTe mttdia ^eri^s dn Aceidcnt 



hmmm 



InformedF , 



Nunc 



By whom?^ 
lnforfiitd?_ 



By whom?. 



1^ whom?^ 



8* PAO fesfiresefiiativt at scent accident ? 

Nante ^ _ _ Timt of ar<ivil ^ 

9^ Casualcles (if more space nteded, attach roster) 



No. 1 



(1) Na!fit_ 

(2) Rank_^ 

(3) Service _ 

(4) Home 

(5) NOK 

(6) Notified 

b. In|urfd 



(1) Naine_ 

(2) Rmk 

(3) Service _ 

(4) Home_ 

(5) NOKlfl 



No. 1 



(6) Notified___ 

(7) Extent of 



Tiffie 



Time 



Time 



No, 2 



No, 2 



J 



iniuriei. 



c. Where have injurtd been taken?. 



F^rfl &3.-^Sampl§ public affairs of f disatter action wvorkshm- 
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, JpURNALIST 1 A C 



■ -n ^ ^ 1— ' - " - - - - - 






lOi- Major pfopcrcy involved: 




if 








i\) DaiTiaee < 














-^4^ Hcntification numbefs of aifer^i ©p vchides inTOlVedi 

^ # ~ " " - -- ' — — — - — 








^ - 




Priratt 






( 1) Distance to naif est ctviiian Drebercv? _ 






f2)DMna^£ - 


Owner 


^ (Attach addilional iist if ntcesaary.) 






IL AleN news media of accident^ (Attach message.) 






Media ^rtqn Conioeted 




Tinie/Date 


12^ Media r^reatntative (s) ai scene: 






* Media Name 






11. interim r^U^fi^ #1 faEraf^heHWfiFni «h»ft _ 






(time/daif) 






* Media Name 












(lime/date) 






Media Name ^ 







* if 

174.S0J 

Figura &3.-Simpli public affalri offlea dlMt^r adtton workriiiMt-^ntinutd. 




15. Final rele«si (attachtd) funifihtd. 



(tiint 



/ 



Medi 



16, Unusual oceurftnees: 



17, File madt of this check^list, notms of pertintnt commenti madci any ellppings or 
cofre^Dfidenee of importance and any other ftiaterial of v^ue for permanent record 
and/or gyidance in conduct of future similar siiuations. 

18^ Aetibn completed (time/ date) ^ _ j ] 



(signed)^ 



Figure S^S.^Sampli publis i^aln office disaiter action workshaet^Contlnued, 
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spacialized forms to facilitate speedy action. 
These mi^t incbide: 

• Long distance phone authorizations, 

• Navy and W^tem Union messagrfblanA. 



g^blanlci 
enes witi 



• A fatt sheet for outgoing query calls 
basically design^ What, When, 
Wherej Whys and in mind. 

-1 

• A' sample oytgolrtg message showmg its 
prMer routing. 



• 'Queiy sheets for incoming quertes with 
space for name of jailer, return numbtr, 
oiianization represented^ specinc quistion, time 
of call, and so forth, 

.202 



• A sample request for helicopter services. 

• Request forms for base transportation. 
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f Fcnns on which ttie pubUc affairs officer 
mff mike peri^€ feporti to the offlear in 
ooiiiniafid regarding the mfomiational a^ects of 
ttia dJiaitar to inoludi itenii iilqh m totd queries 
reeled, newsman on th# base, releases made, 
QvnaiUitivi itattiti^ of pubUo afTairi aQti^ties^ 
ttid dpiificmt evante mnem the last report. Ttie^ 
fomim pernut bpef reports to be made as often 

• Sample offiolil letUn authorizing media 
repfesentativas to travel in nav^ ^ps md 

• Blank waivar fomis to be* sipied by 
niedia fapresantitives 'prior to embar^g in 
Nay7 ships or aircraft* 

• Smple naval massages to dups or 
remote uiilts fequasting disaster mformation, 

• Sal^^lpl^ reports to higher authority* 

^ Fomis % to fici^ite maintaining a log or 
running description of the public affairs 
activities to be used kttr in writing a > 
comprtliensiva report. 

Pitsonnel Augmpntddon 

In ttia event of a niajor prolonged disaster, 
the public affain staff, will need additional 
persoiuiel, perhaps at least some from outside 
the 'Qornmand, There must be pertinent 
infofmatioii.eoiicernLng the aupnentation of this 
staff, nds list migh t include : ' 

• Reserve public affiirs personnel (PAOs, 
JOs, etc) in the imniadiate area who could come 
on active du|y at short nDtlce. 



• Active duty public anairs personnel 
wthiii a certain radius whp mi^ supply 
persoiinel a^istwce. 

• Mamas of anlisted personnel from other 
departmente in Uie comitiand particularly well 
united to fUnc^tiort as messengers^ escor^ typists, 
food handlers, and so forth^ 

• Nanies of officers from other 
depaiiminte who mi^t serve in specialized 



capacities such as a nextnof-ldn information 
officer or m adinuils|rative assistant. 

• Names of'photograpluc penonnel mth 
the demonstrated ability to obtain good news 
photo coverage, 

• Experts in ' varimis specialties ' who 
.could.be called upon to pro\ide^ technical 

background infonnation or could be mterviewed 
by media represa^atives. 

MisttUanM^ Fhydal Items 

TTiere are a number of physical items which 
you wll need in a disaster situation. Mmy of 
them are too 4^e or cumbersome to retain 
phyric^ly, but you must bio w how and where 
to get them on Aort notice. Such items would 
include: 

Large maps of the base or command area 
for posting in the CIB and next-of-kin lounge. 

v# Smdl maps for handouts to the media 
m4 next-oWdn. 

• L^e blank poster^ boards or prep^ed 
signs to identify spaces^ automobUes, et cetera. 



miill functional library containing 
useful bTOks such as the various appUcatte Navy* 
manuals* Fahey^ Ships and Aircraft of the U.L 
Fleet, Jane's Fighting Ship$,%nd a curtfent Wor^ 
Almanac. 

-■ ^ 

• Official guest tags for media 
representatives, next-oWdn, and other visitors, 

• Base camera passes for civilian 
camermien. 

• Armbands or large identificarion tags for 
public affairs staff personnel 

• A shortwave radio in the event telephone 
commOnications are Imocked out. 

• Detailed floor plans pr ship blueprints to 
Jbe used in media briefing sessions. 
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V J Ohipter S^rUBlIC AFFAIRS IN» ADVERT >&WS SITUATIONS 



rUBUC AFFAIRS DISASTER 

laT 



Not all of the niatari^s ^luch have been 
lUscussed as suppleniOTts to the public affdrs 
office plan cm ba physically appended. 
However, muy of them can and §i^uld be, 

It has baeii efnpharize4^Aat disasters aie 
usually unexpected and that adduce planning is 
mcesiary. Th^ offlca plm Md the materials u^d 
to support it tmit be Imniediately 'avdlable md 
ready foryse when disaster occure. 



Tlie^ office plan and those rhateriils wWch 
cm be physically appended tm, it, should <be^ 
gathered togeth^ in die fonn 'of a "FubUc 
Affairs Disaster Kit" TTie Wt might be any 
sepaimte container such as a briefcaie, file 
cabinet^ or desk drawer. The materials should be : 
periodically inventoried md brought up to date, 
in the ateence of the public affdn offtcsr, the, 
kit proiddes the bade tools md guidwca for the 
office staff and the officer who may be 
desipiated as the acting^AO. 

Additional guidwce on advance planniiig for 
hmdUng public affaiiB aspects of disaster niay 
be found in PA Regs. » 
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CHAPTIR 7 

THE COMMAND , INFOR/A>^riOISl BUREAU 



On€'of tile most difficult and deinanding 
tasks you jiiay encou nter as a senior Journalist is 
m assignment to a Command Infontiation 
Bureau (CIB)^ Wier there is a great public 
interest in an e^ent or operation, and jnany 
rtedia represeiita^tives are eKpected to cover it, it 
is ofter necessary to augment the staff of the 
pub Jic affairs office o r of fices concerned. ' 

If the locality of interest is some distance 
froni tje comniand's public affairs office, or 
v/heii newsmen aie so nwnierous thai they may 
crov*/d th^ public affairs office and Interfere with 
nomial business, a separate temporary public 
affairs office may be set up for the duration of 
the eveiit at einargen.cy. This is uai ally called a 
CornmaJid Infonnation Bureau. 

In riiost cases yoix will becoine involved with 
training exercises held on a regional, national, or 
Lrternatiori^l basis. 

This cJapter discussers the public atfaij^ 
planjiing conriccted v^ith a major fleet trainijig 
a zeroise j such as the ene pictured in figure 7-1, 
and provides a basic understanding of what your 
re^onsibilities will in the establishitient and 
operatic?!! of a tornmaJid information bureau 



ADV ANc: £ INC 

Ifi a flmt exercls*, publiy aftaus ^Aaina.i^ 
begins about two or three months before the 
exercise is scheduled to get undarway. It is done 
concurrently and in close coordination with 
operatiojial plarinirig a* all levels. 

The degree and qLjaUty of advanw;e plduJiiiig 
does much to datemiiJie the ajccess ot the CIB 
opera tior. iAdvance planning covers a publicity 
tiine table, media arraiigenieiiti, official 



obse JVC rs^ tra nsportatiorij briefingi 
commiinicaticn, funds, and estrtlishment of 
aib-ClB's, Durir^g an actuil operation^ eyenti 
occur rapidly and aU co ntingertcies ftiust be 
carefully considered ahead of time, or the public 
affairs aspects of an operation may be a failure. 

• A fleet exercise provides an e^cceljent 
opportunity to sh^w the Navy iji i^s tue 
element to media representatives and giJest 
obscivcrs. 

• A fleet exercise is a jiitural source of 
^pi^tritfw^ featiircs, pictures, and Jionnetcwraers. 

• A tiee t exercise, e^eci^Uy in allied one, 
is complex is\ riature, AJ though the exercise 
commaJidei Ls ^sponsible for public affairs^ 
neither he nor his staff can do all the work. Ilia 
support, coDperatioii, and assistance of aU 
partig^atirag cOnirTiajids isnecessarj', 

lii gcrieral, initial pl^naing foj m fleet 
exercise is done by the public affairs officer on 
the exercise conimander's fermarient staff He 
takes into consideration th^purpCTe and scops 
of the exerciie in light of the lSa\ry's public 
affairs objectives^ then plaiis to ineet the 
objectrves. He tries to use availatle men and 
existing equipnieritas much as possible. 

^n intciraJ part of a successful ex^rci^ CIB 
dJid One wliich belongs in advance planning ii a 
"Fly^Avvay-Kit/' TTiis may corisist of anything 
trcmn a typewriter^ a box of carbon papery and a 
ream □! ccpy paper to a lophisticated pr^is 
camp with teiits, furniture, office equipment 
and supplies, a wen-equipped dark soo^tn^ 
commLinic^ticyns and tran^ort^tion. Each 
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Figu ri 7^1.-Flf©t «icirciias art CDmplsj^ in nituri snd Invalvt iiti»lleim arid pfobMm^ not ordinarily tnc^unterid in 

routine puWIe iffaift^bi. 110.114(174A) 



command wB have co considw iuovv^n nmis in rhe CIB dijector*s first act is usually to call 

th^ type of plinning. TTiere is dway^ a a plsnning coiiference. Persons in attendance 

jtquirament for mivini on^icene witJi the should represeritaLJpartidpants, and, if p 

rescurcas to bagin opemtions without 'all key per&onxiel ^ho actually will seive in the 

dependence on the uaial linas of pJpply. CIB. 




JOURMALIST 1 & C 



At the planiiing conlerence, several factors 
ar^ discussed and ironed out, among ^flch are: 

• Gatherini and releasing of information 
to the public. 

• Photographic coverage, 

• Civilian news media coverage. 

• Official guest observers, 

• Issuana^ of invitaiiuns tu the mcdiij and 
guest observers 

• rranspor latluii cjf iijcju iLpicaciii^iivd ^ 
and oft"icial ubberver^ 

media representatives 

• Pre 5s ki b 

• Cibtuiida 

• Necessity of sut>-Clb^ 

• PlC|idJ4tK/ii Wit publiv Ml luil ..i.n^^ 

cqulpnient 
Liforiiiatiori 

Infonnation pl^ujiii,^ liKJuJc^ ^^Ii^JmIu,^ 
advance news releases and niejia briefrngi 
togethei with the prep^ratii.n of inlurmatiQii 
(press) kits. Advaiice releases should be $u 
scheduled as uj gcrteraie (;untinuing inii^fe^i in 
the DperatiDn 

It is nui ddv^ii la^Q^ua Uj iii^ Uid^ all 

relea^able i iiforrnatiun m the li..^t 
ajinouncarneut The annou i*. ent^jit ,a the 
exercise, is, in u^elf, suftleiently newswortii^ to 
vvimjit media coverage Details and other favts 
should be carefulJy **ratJuried*' to build publicity 
up until the actual uptration 

• Brietings should reach th^ maAiiMuiu uiwdi^ 
audience possible and to do this require^ media 



centersyrhe fijst briefing should be held several 
days prior to the start of an operation. 
Subsequent briefings should be held for those 
correspondents assigned to cover the exercise. 
Plans should be made for senior operational 
comit^ders to meet with media representatives 
during an operation. A summary briefing should 
be held at the conclusion of the exercise. 

Press kits should be issued^rior to or at the 
start of the exercise. An informative aii^ func- 
tional press kit will have photographs and biogra- 
phies of senior officers, photographs aJid histories 
of major units along with interesting background 
nialerial such as fact sheets and photos. 
Schedules and details for support arrangemerit; 
i.e.. transportation, accommodations, meals, 
cDsts^ and seqyrity restrictions, also shoiild be 
included. ' / " 

Mdjiy tlB'^ publJ^ti ail cAcjci^e brachure, 
containing a history at the exercise and/or 
defense alliance (if allied), schedule of events, 
and again, photographs of major units and senior 
cununaiidcrs, as well aS welcuniing statements 
by ttie uurnniander^ Pdriicipating cuiruiiart^s 
niuat be requested well in advance tu forward 
niateiial for iiiclusiun in the brochuie and press 
kit 

Phuto^iaplik; i uviiiagc 

pLiined {IS Navy ph^.tu te^m^ a*^ available in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and can be requested 
from Fleet commanders. Allied nations have 
^Uiiilai teams which inay be requested froin^ or 
detailed by, participating foreign forces. Teams 
sh®uid icpuit tu the CIB photographic ufficer, 
who sfiould Cuordinaie all official photography, 
keeping tuitigii fcquLciiieuts iji luniJ, 

1., kide d detei ini^.atr li of Ih. lUinu/er of i/illets 
rvdijdbic tui newsuugii Mcdta repje&cntatfves ^ 
u^iaJly aiJ ciiibarked abu^rd the Ilagship 

h. i.irmiJi£f the nuuibe. biJiaU dvailablc lor 
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official observeri, and thtf>respectivf ranks which 
might be accommodated, Qiiotas should then be 
assigned to participants on^n equitable basis. It 
is paiticularly important tkat the CIB should not 
invite more observers than can be aiitably 
accommodated. 

Invitations 

The CIB director normally hsue^ invitatioris 
in= the name(s) of the seriior officer(s) 
conducting the ex'erdse. An exception occurs 
during allied amphibious exercises, in which the 
host nation invites ufticial observers. Sume 
provision should be made whereby /the^ senior 
officer conducting the exercise inay recammend 
that certain invitations be mmle, thereby 
avoiding confusions and on\\%^\o m 

Trin^ or tiun 

In tnaiiy opci aiiun^i, Uic tuiiii^o 
requited to transport obstivef^ and nevviiueit to 
the exercise area. In all cases, ti^nsportatiun will 
have to be provided ui the upciatiunal area. 

In the Pacific, wtiere there \ib littk 
conirnercial transportation scheduled into areas 
utilized for exercises^ niili.tdry aircrdtl are utlcu 
Used to transport observers and newsmen to th^ 
exercise area, or to a port of em bar Rati on In the 
Atlantic and Mediterraiieaii areas, cunuiieiciai 
air is usually dvailable and liiiiildr^ diiLralt aic 
not required, unless it Dcgyjncs ncct.5sary tu Uy 
nied|a representatives and ubserver^ "'cjut tu the 
fleet." 

In an cAcrci^c aiea niodcsul tfiii^poi tdUuii 
rii^y Include hell^upleia, niui*^i vchKlcs^ aiiU 
boats SuffKient ' tiau^M^rtaUu.* ^fiuuld be 
provijed to enable correspunjents iajid 
observers) to i^uver the upciatiuii adequtiteiy 
Arrangernenrs should be inade dunu^ the iiiitial 
planning stages of the c^erti^c, as it is twiually 
important in both exeruhei aiid actual 
operations. A hcUcuplwi is fieqii&Jitly the iiiust 
advantageous in transporting goa e^pundcnts 
over rough terrain and allowing photo^aphers 
to obtain good aerial coverage 

AJl CIB transportation shouiU iiiaiKwU 
with a 'TIB" placard -in several lanfeaages it 
approtW%i*~and numbered to perin it observers 
and newsmen to ascertain rapidly which unit is 



theirs, <rransportation requfcrementi gtnd pljtis 
must be forwarded to the operational 
commander as early as possible. 

CommiJnicatioris 

Media representatives assigried to co^'er an 
event requiring a CIB may report tlie event on a 
continLiing basis.. Therefore, it is mandatory tiiat 
sufficient and appropriate gonim unicat ion 
facilities be provided for their use. These include 
ship-to-'Shore radio teletype circuits, voice 
circuits for use by radio and TV comni^ntatOT, 
facsiinLle tacilities for photu transinisaion, and 
'^pigeon post/' "Pigeon post'' is thie terrxi used 
when iiews copy and photogxaphic ma terials^ as 
well as radio recurdiiigs, are flown ash w 
fur further transiuissioii W^heri feasible a jet 
airLraft is scheduled. The CIB must lake into 
cun^ideidtiun that tuieign uurresp ontienti v^ill 
be tfinbdrked ui coiubined exexcis^^ ^nd ev^ry 
etfurt iiUi^t be iiidde tu Iran^ni t their traffic to 
foreign circuits 

A tape cuilci iji ihc pie^ss ru^ni 

at. lei diXm the ir^i^ri i^aioii ^/ 1 pitb^ ^op'j Fa pes 
call be ErajiaTirtled fruru the tlagrihip , uj, if a 
bacidog occurs, sent to another ship for 
Iraji^niib^igU^ or liuwn djshuie via pi^euiipo^t 

Whcaever possible new^iieri should t^ld 
uj juiiiniuniwation airangeiiieiib in advance 
Ncw-siien should be advised pn*ji t <) c^nb^ikiiig 
of the ^u^^ibility that LuinniunifcUL*<)ii& tiwmim 
wuiiUul (HMCONj iUay be invoked, iiiukidui^ th 
iijeaning and reason for it 

Navy traii^Ultted iiiatifiidi 1^ ^uii^i 4i;^liVDi.cd 
d media outiet ur turned uver to a sjuiunieri^^ 
^a^iaiiU^tli ^ itic ncajcbt puiUl <>\ ^iitry iur 
turlhif^ trails 11 labiuii Ijiv ita tion^ lo .iicw.siiicn 
shuula specify costs involvecl aiiu re.jijejit thi^t 
iiewsn^^n have a ietitfr dulhcuU^in^ iKeii^ prc^^s 
«.upy 4u be y ,.1141 111 I tea un a charge basi.! fur 
iciJuLurst int;iit ut Navy ..u^U, arid On a collect 
basis fur cunuiieicidj ti uri^nib^icjii aftc r receipt 
asliuic Ndvd Teltcunijnuni^^atiuii Rubliwali^ii 
(NTP 9 > bpecifits trie currenTrdte pc i w^rd to be 
chained. Bnefims of this riatiire m^y avuid 
nuaundeialtiittlings ui the c^erit ul ec|UiMnicnt 
failures Ncwsinei. ^luulJ be bile Ad that 
priority wLiguitr> must %yt ttie c^ptAatiJ'g 
forces, llowever, a ^JwciaJpres&uLjLJil sJiould be 
activafcd whcrievci pus^ible 
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VVliert feasible, teletype and voice radio 
cofumfcnicatiort facilities should provide for the 
red#1 af \v^rld mtm aboard the Cia tlagihip. 
Many Hrries, ernbarked rew^smen are responsible 
for ccvefi^. entire areas^ and world news 
covara^ istheLronlf source of information. 

Fuiidi 

CII^eXpcnsj|S fall into f^ur categunes: New^ 
rnaterial, adViinistr alive supplies, travel 
Expenses, and critertainrrient 

The fleet or exercise wyniiijaJiddr juay 
jro vide funds tor pubhc inftinnatJuu (includiiig 
f hotographiL:) niate rials ^jid ^idniiriistrative 
supjliei Traver funds 'rUdy be made available 
Irom fleet alio tin en t or Heel pcrsuiiiiel, ur 
persons a&igned frorri other S comnidndb ta 
the CI B The fleet cunuu^jidci \> gantirigc'iii.y 
fund is a possible sou rte for desirable, ifperhapb 
nonessential iterTis^ including official 
entertainnneri t All lutm funds uuist be 
request td in advance by Liic Clti dijewiwi 

details whiich rnusi be corisi.iered Juririi tfta 
plariJiiJi^ pha^e. Thw^ induilc sugh itejus as a 
povv^cr supply asJiOrc t\jk ^publi^ :addre^s>^tCiji 
to be u^cd duri% ucw^ cunfereiigt^ and 
briefings; drif iking WELtr md ijud ^sliurc aufiiig 
pbservatiofi of aniphibi^^u^ a^^r^^ises, diid the 
availability of rain geaj a/id biiioculars for 
a^w^meji and abservers Arxaiigcriicn tb ^i^uld 
also be«Tiade tor the riewaneti and observers for 
thie use gf liie sfilp's sturc, ^riidll siuica Idunjiy 
and dry ^ Icdjiing facilities, or 'facilitlCb. and 

N-^irrialt> these wUI ij tli«. iiitjur inaditi 
outle t uenLtfrs.. p^r exainpJe, li th. exergi^c is in 
the South China Sea. Manila diid Singapore 
wauld be lagical subiJB b^^tiuhi. If tfie 
opera tluri afloat ihe CIB y bfi with 
greup, ajid a aJb-ClB witfi a second iub-^lB^ 
astiorc handle distribuiit^n oinewsrectived from 

t 



the CIB in the operational area, and assist in ^ 
local arrangenients for newsmeif and obseiverf, ^ 

Public Affairs Annex 

After advance plans are laid, make them 
offfcial by putting thar^ down on paper in the 
form of a directive, or public affairs aniiejc to 
the exercise operation order (discussed in 
Chapters and illustrated in Appendix II of this 
riiaiiual). 

TTie public affairs annex i^s the basic PA 
plaiining document for the exercise. It relates 
the concept of the exercise and outlLries the 
ubjcctrve^. It attempts to solve in advance any 
public affairs problems which may arise. It 
assigrih definite responsibiJities for agcornplishing 
the v^oTk and gives speBfic instructions for 
caa^iiig ii uui. it adheres to the format used in 
the opeiatiun order and is signed by^ and carries 
the authority of, the exercise commander. 

TTie aimex uutliiies the purpose of the CIB; 
^iiwii a lid where it ib to be cstablislied, and 
uiidci v%l(at Aulhudty, its oi^aniia tion ; 
cuniiTiands to furnish persunnel; planned 
nio vemeiit^ ut inedia representatives and 
uL^crvers (ui general tcuiis); communicatiDni; 
news conferences; briefings; and news releases- It 
dho should specify support requirements placed 
uii uther gurnniands- Care niust be exercised to 
cn^ifc that requirejiientsi arc nut generated 
whiwh iiiiglit conflict with Uie e>iercibc*s trainijng 
ubjectives 

In majui allied upcidUuns, the assistance of a 
IJilA rcprc^ciitative is nonndlly requested by 
the iW director through the Chief of 
hi tuiniatis^JL In siiialler cxeruaes^ pdrticulariy 
thu^e which aiw bilateidf the United States 
latoriiidtiun \geiiwy (USlA; assistance iiiay be 
icquested vi^ the Uuified Cuininander or \iS.. 
Naval AtUctu IJSIA advice uii lucaU ust^jnis, 
incdia icquii wiTients and pulitical- military 
all iiu^piiwrc can be invaluable 

AllIEDOFtRATIONS 

\Au , kdid O|*^rd4ions creates piibhc , .fairs 
i/itV^/niauQii problems nuc presinl in 
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unilateral military and naval niaiuievers. Special 
problems exist involving diplomatic personnel 
the need for interpreters, special translations and 
handling of communicLitions, individual national 
policies, security, and even the' need (or special 
food and^andling of currencies. 

It is' especially irriportant tliat differiiig 
viewpoints and protocol of nQn=U.S participants 
MOT be overlooked or slighted 

In most combined operatiuiu Uie United 
States freq^ntly coritiibutcs the ludjority ut 
forces. The United Stales shuuld nut, huwevtji, 
dominate public inlunndtiun Lhiuugli dic^i 
weight of numei i^^dl Luntnbu tii,.>ii bcLdu 
relative basis the ^jnailcr iidtiuii nia> awtuaJi^ l.c 
contributing a larger peiucntage availaulc 
military aiid naval turtcJi Tlic CIBiiinat inakc it 
clear in all newi^ rclcdscsi ihai All pditicipdtuig 



National Policies 

National policies differ conceming news 
released on operations participated in by 
foreign military forces, preparation c^f news 
iiidteriaU therefore, should take into 
consideration the pollcies^of all participants, and 
releases should NOT include materia] that might 
prc^vc embarrassing lu any of the participating 
natiuiis. Coordination M'lth allied information 
wuLilJ be appiui)iiatc ^ ^ 



nationji aie 
opera tii.ii. 



cuiiti ibuti iii 
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uLi*;rver^ covet, /ig un ckci i 
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111 \ ,i -t 
i iii i^iu ii. 

of pubhv infUinijlU^M iii.ilciial a* pu.^cs a 
prublem tvT the CIB K.uinbiu^d o\. jmi\u\. ^ 

Natlundl icpi CiCii td Uvc^ uf lUc (IB iMjiiUdli) 
eaJinut u.f iidLiib\diW>\\:i l he t>C5i bulu iU^u l^ to 
have Lipcti^l tiarulatu*i Linilit,. with al 

l>Oi3lt^ility Lu litiv [ji 
nativ^Ji w.Ui -Ctiicd du.. ig 
hosvevcr. ihc inau si jc 

lui^^ldlit^ ui iiidl^ lial A el J lii at,lv4iu c L ^ Ihi. 
IJ S DefciliC Attache u, the ^p|Wt>pridtc Ivji. igii 

i_i^th-!i haVhi^^ 11 tiaiialdl J ^ id ihcii iwluniCti 
ttlC i lb Iv>i iCiCi.ac tJil tasi^li jpl^Ji I #|.>il. . Iw . /ijMiiJ.> 

111 ifie L- MiiiUifc^ .uciiicvl A UiiuJ ^H^i iitaiii ) u 

the .1 uf~^ U'Sl^ Ik. (i iiiiil feilli^i 4= *1 
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(b reign ni^bii-ci. L id L.bjiive.a iii United 
Stute!5 naval ^hipb aiui air. raft: Iiisti uclions for 
theij vinbaikalluiJ ai c iUiitaUieU InClidptei / ut 
tfie PublK AttdlKN kcguidtiuMb 4ddlt li> lidHy 
li ill wiJut.liun gi Uiiid pditlcs liitu luiclgii 
iidtiuii h) U S uiiUb icquiic^ iJj.jpi upridte 
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representatives am invited to cover major neet 
exercises or operations vvhenever possible. They 
are treated much thw same as cniise guests (see 
Chapter 22 of JO J&2 and rhapter 6^in the 
Puhlic Affairs Regulations)-, Nut are given a few 
added cunsiderations.in keeping with their work. 

Unlike other guest observur^s, cQrrespDi^identj^ 
have a job to du- The week or more they spend 
un a ship cuveririg d Ikct excu isc will bv work 
Bulh the currespuiidcnt^ and their cnipluycrs will 
want results hi thcJuMii dI gvjod news htuiics 

rnake sine tfiev^jse e\ci\ uppui iLiiiitv lu t 

ia IV i > 

I he i_ ... , . 

expi^ure f ir^i |.rUKit> u>i i iliet-* should gv. tu 

ScvUiiil jMiiJih l\ j^.i^nttJ to iiijfLn 

IliCiJia ,.ullc(:^ ti.,d iNug.i lu ^ H^^^v^C lT. j'uUli, 
Lit 1 J If h Cllik.^ I . Ljii 1. ; hllJ it ^ Ik .^^I^JiCd Uf) d I 11 
Li, jii ic ill ^t sci V c huM> 

l\ it^ till alll Jil li i . J , ii . . V ^ ii . ii. 

ii.^tiUi. ^Luukl fid C a l.tlilii. Ufll < i Uli^ t lllt^ I 

frequefilly. 'iiiore ihjn oi.e biikt v ill be 
vj u 1 1 c J i o i I c K V 1 ^ 1 ,1 . 1 . i 

a.-.ild I. JVC . '^iu>li 1; J t dialed 

aliitli^^ vtiat i 1_ j n vVx^ t^vuijg ^ u: sit. ill tie .5 
die i.-ui,4eiii|u I It. d I f.ls .>h. .,1J be I* hjwcd b> a 
fuKiidi Inv UjIIui u , win ihe ,>lll j^JiwJuhjiji th ^ 

' HCIC b U . h^. k ^. 

i . 1 lie n i Li . h . , i 1 .1 1 Jig, wi 
L H cu l^c 



it i 
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possible, witti infuniiation on the scope and 
duration, billeting, transportation, and 
com nuinications available. 

• SeleLi correspondents carefully with 
respect to proressional status, age. pliysical 
condition, and the publics they serve: 



Jic e^CciLi^e tu a 



, Cwl pivf eiLiitlul ticdin.cill in awCCSs tO 
I j.. ih tu bound the .dpdLit) ul iIk coniiiiaiid. 

,i iiaipes r.dicurs ne.'.> directors, and 
.-'lIi.i s4i{.>L I K.Ji 5 jij the Ht. '^ynch vUfl thc/ideLldc 
vs full. CI tliL iri^^ L^j^-^i^ujidc will use Navy 

• wn. iadlu 1\ igjM^ iiLatn w6 a lull 
j |a = ..,lUi!i ll ni ilaii .JfLS yn tiicll iibUi^ Na vy 
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i = ^ ! i>i> I lie iiiiiwiL:,\ wh.at tt.^ l.'iing /id 
[' n ^ Ii d ,4rku ih.JM i cquU L M it iit^ a.> lui In adNuliLC 
L>t V iiibarkalluii ..s ^Jvi^.^lbU. 

* Wiigii !iiv*ie tiiail^M.. i 1-1 .^.i.UillNw llKJltl 

ii. . iiiit 111. JiuUi Is /iiibjikLU ail utUwupt 

^iit, .kJ he i.idjL loh.iVi ihwiii K u ill ^ i d I .^g^idi ate 
i a 1 ! 1 iifit 1 1 1 

I . . luid lilt I ilii , ihvjiJ j [fi / /epareu in 

dJ an.w =. liJ JliuU asuill [^^i iiiLjld 

rr jh eSc fi ki u V 's j . i Jr t t - » .bark JtlOl . 
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C uiuiiifei del in ( hi i b.y.a.i^i: u jctjuaic bw%tliln^ 
dild SiJilUdi > tuc ll HU > !tid\ \ iui be abulia I ; 
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but also provide thein wilh or leuds tor 
developing storieh and pictures uri thiMr owil 
This IS important li corr^^spondents arc froni 
ct)rTip<=ting media, f'acti ncwsnian will he lookiiig 
tor different anules tor slinks. He won't be 
satisned merely with ttic laLtical r>r o[)eralional 
aspects u,r the exercise. Whcmever feubiblc, 

' corTespcJndtnt^ shuLdd he {iLTinUeted lu talk U) 
the exere ise iViinunander uienibcrN ul hi^ ^iult 
other off icers, and enlisietl i n en Ni ws[ni[n:rN 
and wire servile wtji i usfRjiKhMi t^ will alv^ays bt- 

^jiouking fur the luuail angle dnd il son aic 

expectnig t-tn ic."^pvuideii tiiun ah * pjilluulai 
aiea abiu.id s vvill a i; l K if >.i t c 

ttlCli icquL^i lu inUi U su^.: iiwiu Hull 

COlllhi UI llLlC:^ 

^ W fu M r i.i . ^ . . , ' ^ ^ 

ll uit5p Ul I It M i L In li I i . * = I Lm4. { ^ 

uUlC! ?«lllp?s ll > t UiM 1 wl l/iv. 

parti*. i[)jlv Ui ,.,iphlb!i.>\ u-s i.iU .iiul * 

phases ul ti J t e^u 
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. , . . . C * jn.i*il ti i ? s 
lav. lilt ICS t t>i I ihi,^ I 
lil:stiu^ ll* ii i >L illiiii-. J f. t a\ I ,i! .iil.i.ii^ii 
In Ndvai I J It. I iNi . .1 I. .il h.j I .1^1 1. at In i 

ReguI^Jti' ns 

llic Ub I . ^ . 

Li c a tc J i d i 1 1 , .1 n • 1 > u p 1 ^ 1 1 a 1 1 1 f 1 1 1 J i i ' ^- ^ 
ti atth I Ik Mi.n .1 .1 ^1.1 h l ... h 

. w! i e 1. L 1^ < nl. J . .1 I i lU K n J ^ /i I 
ttlC t/p\ 4lK I,, i ^ . ii a ill. > ^ hi . L^X at ti^ 

tlniv; I iidc! 11.,. i jl hi ,1... 1 ^; ;s \ ^ I i ^ i > 

tlajidi^J ^.'ii i IlMa w ^ii.c lii; I i^cA \'a>i.. L il 

undei i ^Kf^ 1 J \ or = *.lill, *> \\ i-> iU\j^MM^! c^ 
lliiilt 1 11^; Il J. mI t J h i J 
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conveytjJ via ndtional news channels.^ 
Multi-media news coverage of allied exercises is* 
nprniully aiitlujri/ed and encouraged. The broad 
intbnnatian abjective is to aet^Liaint United 
States and t'o.rci^n publics with the aperdtioit 
capubUities, ciiuipm ent^ and proticienicy ut 
^ niilUar) forces ot the U.S. and her aUies. 
HeJweviT. there are a lew prublems that arise 
wtiLMi tlie hjici^ui iiiedia ai c invited tu cover an 
e\ ercisu 
% 

I t. A H ,\ : K t. i)V h u K h lUN h K S 
t . a^l t/ii dl I\ |5|ubLinr» * wc 1 11 iiiy iMltry i.H 
luitigMci ^ iiiio ijlfici . ijui 1 (1 It' ?^ abuaid 
^.uKjLhci i*,!th.ui_= uiiH: iiiiiy ui 1^.. 1 bnng 
iuicl^MUi;. liit^j d tln;ia iidth,!i j^-^i place 
lliein ab^^did uniis .a anullici Juuiitry. 

die IJ.nlejd Stu t.^ iiuisl 1 11 si ubtalli pti ilUSSiOTl Ol 
tht haUcjil vvhu^*- kriitul} 01^ Ulilt Is invulvcd 
Iln^ L an t>--t,uiitc j scii^lliv^ aiwd aiid >^hiuuld be 
Uiwi .ai^hl\ llal.3^.'!U ll bttuii iiicdia iJiv llathilia 
U! ^ l a.ji H' d 

I Is I I i i ^ i , > I i i III .liii'M ll>^iL 

ilj M |.1M'I - I ilwihlUia u ^idcd 

i ^ a n t t i.. : i in > ll 1 > t < iJ nc W3 

i, M itj.l A' I. al * i^ilil - ..^ vjl all), j and 

IiiciidP' It at 1011... s/i uld tje at^joraCa the hdrnt 

dcisi lllh* . i. i 111 la tui \ [iCdtlilcnl 

aiiMMi^i iiti^i'jiiul I K iii sft/li.thci ical . liiid^Incd 
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OFFICIAL OBSERVERS IN 
ALLIED OPERATIONS 

Participating nations in conibincd exercises, 
and other member countries of the defense 
alliance if one is involved, uaially nommate 
official observers to witness the exercise or 
operdtion. The number of otficial observers to 
be invited depends un accunHnoddtiunb 
available. 

Qfricial uhservei^ sfiuulJ be aL:i.urded ucilaln 
^Luurt4^ies. rhese include ^iftaigninent of escorts 
and special d^^ibidiiLC tn nidknig perhuiuil 
aitdiigenientb (AsNi^tun.c a.^^urdcd ubservci^ 
h^Jwevei nuiii nevei Juv^ ngrade the vuppuit 
wfuch the (/IB \ uii\is\u.,. iiewsiiicii ) 

\ 

Fublicify 



Lumindiidcr thi.^ vv..^uld lu.. he opi la ic 

KibllLity cui.. cifin.g ubscwcis ,iid3 be IsMJcd by 
tticii respective gviv w iiinciii^ .nd | a^^^cd v>ii to 



idv/^iii ti.h SI t i l . . 
dn . . ic Jit f U.Mii [J , : = V. , 4 
Objj/vci^ .iatitaiij HliJ i. a 

clearance Such ^ Iciirujue j 

icica^ ut ^-lii^lUcd iiidteiUi U ub..civci3 ^li.. ulj 
be proliUii^uted Ik) J\ pdi tU l^^a.j tr, lu Oac l5c 

aU Icvch mI I ai ilv^lpdiii J du, Ijii a,. , l^c 
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RELlASING INFOR^IATION 

The ejcercise commander is responsible for 
release of all information during the exercise. All 
mHerial prepared or intended for release by 
participatijig comjnands, with the exception of 
hometowners, is nonnally channeled through 
the (TB or as prescribed in the PA annex.- News 
media representatives, un the uther hand, write, 
record, or photograph anythiiig they want, 
pruvided the iiiaterial is unclassified and filed in 
acctjrdance with prucedures outlined in the 
public at funs diinc^ 

in nuj&t Ld^iCs, M iicHa I cleaves and other ^ 
iMibllc liifujfna tiui! uidtcriaJ coiicerniiig an 
eAdiLisc is prepared and relcdsed on forms 
bwdriMg the ideritity uf ttie CIB and will be 
rcprcsejjfativc of all services participating. Each 
(IB Is desigiiatcd b> an idciitlfyUig nuniber or 
unclassira^d code iiarue i elated to the exercise. 



b I eic . a\g pui, y p.uTlitS, an 



iiicn^tL n 

..j^jiiwi: ici la bciiK uut tu ail appropriate 

ricwa iiudia liic idvdiii^c .cjc.i^c IS broad in 

scope and covers such general f^cts as: (1) 

l)ufati,;ii .^fjexciwi^^ (2> CunwCpl dild iiiisaion, 
(3) lu^dK [^J d biur sUicdulc uf cvwiiits, (5) 
nuiiibei ^uA typw at tjuiiuand:i yups^ liuits. 
tiiid 3. itijtli (o; iia,.ic laiik and title the 
t,>vc... II u u i.i ill ail J er, and (7) 

ap|j. >.vij. .tc nuHib^i ot personnel invc^J^ed. 
iMguit^ J 2 L dii cxdj.ipic jf a typii^y] advance 
iwlcisc djiiu^u.iwLu^ a forth ;ui«ni!g fle^t dxerclse. 

i atci .t:lciiA<5 K dii e^jjaiid uii cajh iiiajui f^i^t 

p !C J lii [K^; dd dJ iWw 1 CI. ^34 
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pru.^.cuFj may il^w t/c ,il u.,^ . ^ 

Experieju e ijsiiLai, ii ^i .a |o d b ef.np 
□ bscrveih hodflably ,,^c cl i^silied qu csliuiis In 
additiun ub^ervers wUl gairi m^re huiu an 
opcrdtiuii It Lhcy .,ic bidcLcU in pa^iuipdung 
unit:*, in b.u wl the /lai^^hip ur h^^u.piautcrs. 

1 J 



i io UlUil ^ ii^i^ thdi ii L juutc ?hot,«^fuphic 

faLlJitlCa t.,c piuvijcj iy giVc C o. Up IctC YiSud 

.uvcidgc uf tile exer, uc. Su.Ti facilities and 
beiviwcs ..el iiKUidc pers<uiiicl ^killed 111 taking 
and piu .C3SU1| stlli ajij jiu^ tluii uewi pic tures 

Still phutc wO\erage sliould be processed a^ 
,^i.idly as possible to ensure lateiition of tne 
f/ewj \Juv Copies of prints should be made 
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Navy Joins Big NATO Exercise 



NORFOLK T= A major man 
time exercise involving about $5 
ships — ^ frofti the Unitei 
States — and 17,000 men frort 
eif ht hlATO nations wis iched 
uled to get undBr way November 
10 in the eastern Atlsntic and 
the Norwegian S^a 

The ships invQlved jneludr 
N4TO's Standing Nival Force, 
Ailantic a nitiltinalion forc^ 
comprising sis (o eight destroy 
^rs and frigatei 

A: dm Isaac C Kldd Jr bu 
preme Allied CominanJer 
Atlintk is cofitiTian di ng th^ 
exercise which is nieknamed 
Ocean SafaN 75 Overall com 
mander at sea is Vice Adm Juhn 
J Shandhan Jr (Yjmmandt^p of 



the 2d FleeV 

Ocean Sifan .is scheduled to 
conclude November 20 

Kidd ?aid Ocean Sifari has 
beeri designed to exercise im 
prove and defnonstrale tht; 
readiri^ls and effectiveness of 
NATO forces at sea and NATO 
headquarters iihore The txer 
fise will be concerned with 
gaming and mdintaining cuntfol 
of vital lei areas and providing 
earner air support to the Allied 
CofTimand Kurope. he said 

In addiiion to operaiiuHs, as 
Kidd said Oiean Safari* ill 
include air lupporl missions 
over parts of nbrtherti £urope 

Forces taking part in Oceaii 
safari 75 ttre frOffl Caiiada. Den 



mark, Federal Republic o( 
Germany, Neiherlands* Norway 
and the United Kingdom, in 
addition to the United States 

Two ships and a niaritirne pa 
Lrol aircraft of the French Es 
cadre de L'Aliantique a total 
of about 600 men also wiU 
participate 

Hhipi pa rlu i |jdU iiuiuiic 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, de 
stroyers, replenk&hment ships 
and subinarines. 

V S Navy ships tdkiii^ part ai t 
guided missile cniisi^rs Albany 
and II K Tum^i, guided inis.'iile 
deslroyerS Farragut L.a^rene^ 
Josephus Daniels and Mllscher; 
frigates Bowen Ht-wes Paul and 
Ai nsworth dest ru yej For ft si 



Sht?frnan. culer Caloosahatchee 
and replenishnient oiler Kala- 
mazoo, aircrift carrier lfide= 
pendence^and nucliar iubrni- 
rines Sturgeon Uats, Bales, 
Rfrgair Silvtr'^ides and 
Nautilus 

I' S aircraft participating in_ 
elude ^-4 Phantoms, P-2 
Nt'ptuii^s and P 3 Oriens 

Following the at=sea pOfliuri ut 
Ucean Safin, guided rnissile 
cniii€F Albany^ shipi from the 
Standing Naval Force^ Atlantic 
and sevei al uthef ships will visit 
Scotland wfitrrea post riterci.sc 
coiif treni/v will be held near 
Edinburgh rhe i-onferenc^ «ill 
be attended by Kidd and other 

SaTO i.iffltiah 
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\ POLICY,=-News releasing policy is normally 
delegated by the senior operational comniander, 
or by the headquarters of the defense alliance^ if 
one is iiivolved. This policy is uaially carried in 
the public affairs annex, 

SOME PITFALLS. -Straight news reporting 
of allied operations and exercises by the CIB, in 
official releases, cannot normally be 
accomplished. Political connotations, which can 
be associated with the releases, must be kept 
constantly in mind. The content and tiniing of a 
news release for even minor exercises involving 
U.S. naval forces and foreign forces may have 
impurtant political iniplicatiun^ 

All Qfticial fiews rcledscs ^i^^ulu avuid 
coiijectujc dnd politicd liiipliuatlons It is nut 
the place of the CIB to begome invoJved in. these 
areas. The CIB shuuld repurt tlie fauta ut Llic 
operation with due rcgaid to pulitiudl 
consideratiuiii 

Ofticial i^UabOb niusL rH)l iuJudc 

'Viniiers ur luacis" ui tJ.^ dlJieu ./pcidii.,ju The 
CIB should as^uic ttial cmphdm is on tlie 
operdtional and tfaiuing tixperienwe gdijjcd All 
parlicipanth by ganung Udijimg and expcMeiiue 
are *''wiriiier^ 

SUMMAK \ UUUi^l iL.ka^^ sJi..uUJ t^ll ii.^ 

siuty whicli pdi tiwipatuig furccs >vant tcdd. and 
it mu^t be truthfur uiibiascd and pius/idc 
et^uitablL titainient to ^1] ptutiwipaUb Helcd^ca 
shauld en.phasi^e Ih^ lAci that the cxe.ci^bare 
tor mutual famiharLzaCion in tactics and training 

tu provide eitcctlvc uulietlivc defend 



. ,i uf rui.iniai.dei jcwt.id ilett k tic ih^ li 
ii tJ eiuisex hoincpurted e,i Nuuulk Vcu're 
ai^-jgned Iw assist in thw cstdbli^luneii t. 
organizaliMn, ^ud upe, atiu.. uf a C IB fur d majur 
U.S fleet exdrgise in the cdatciii AildJUh. One 
of your biggest jubs will be hunie town iiews 
coverage 

destruyars ill i u,.,icfwdy li June i,uni 
Norfolk A repLni&Jwnent graup ^Ul sail a iveek 



eu^lier. The exercis^ will last thrae weeks, after 
which th6 force wUl procegd to the 
Mediterranean and relieve units of the SIXTH 
Fleet. Eight hundred Naval Academy and 
NROTC midshipmen will be embarked in the 
combatarit ships of the task force. 

In addition ta the midshipnien, there are 
15,000 iBgular crew memlMri sending in the 
ships- That's 15,800 men who could possibly be 
covereoS^ith home town stories, pictures, and 
features. \ 

TTiere are at least two rated JO's and a fully 
staffed photo lab in each carrier and cruiser. 
Your own staff consists of one J02, a JOSN, 
and two PH3's. Also, you wUl hdve a JOSN and 
two PH strikers assignetf*tij the CIB on a TAD 
basis from other commands 

Hiauning^ ^ 4ii has ^ t aa|uaint yourself 
with the siiuaucuj i'hapttr ^ pointed out two 
bdsit. uat^jguries ot facts you need to know to 
suive any problejii . 

• hd4:t5 abuul the publiu yuu oil. Lrying to 
conijiiuniCs^l J with 

I i J ^L*ii i \\ UL lilt 1^, 4.. y uur 

jui.Lii.i iun' ihc ^iips di.^i iiiisn whu will take 
1 i... I in the uu. 

Study the opt.iaik>na pUn or ordci for the 
cmi^c p'liid uut the pur|j,jjiewl the cruise, how 
many ahips are invulved, what ports they will 
visit^ andDthei dci^ih Ne^ fiJiJ out how many 
jnid^iipnian will be c«nbaikedt whcie tficy are 
wuuiijig frun., aiid ^hat they will be doing. 
CuurdUiation with tnc Public A /fair a Office of 
the Naval JciM> is al^u appi gpriate 

After yuuVe leinied all you can rftuui the 
. iiiisc mia the inidshipmfcn, woncentraLa on your 
own persgnnef and facilities. How many JO*! 
And PH's wUl you have tu ao the job? How 
maui trdijiing iiave they tiad and whrft are their 
uttpabiliticsi? Du you have the necessary wurking 
space?. Will the photo labs aboard the carriers 
and wiulscr^ be ^ble to (urn uut wuik an amass 
prudLiytiuii umi^'? Mdkt mi^ yuu have adequate 
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aipplies (paper, envelopas, stancUij forrns, mats, 
film, tapiS, etc.). Check your equipinent 
(cameras^ duplicating machijies, enlargers, 
contact printers, dryers, washers, etc.) for 
proper working condition. 

Next, turn your attention to the work itself 
Study the applicable chapters in PA Regs and 
the JO 3&2 rate training manual. This will 
provide a refresher on the preparation of home 
town news materiaL 

Fortunately, you won't have to woiry too 
much about the public you are trying to reach. 
If you follow FirrNC guidelines on this project, 
your stories, featureSi and pictures will be used 
by thousands of newspapers, radio and television 
statians across the country. 

Your activities during this operation should 
support the public affairs objectives of tfie Navy 
and the specific FHTNC objectives of your 
command. These objectives should be listed or 
at least referred to in the public affairs annex 
Navy operational planning directives pacify 
evety detail of the format of the basic operation 
plan, but they state that an annex may follow 
any format that will satisfy the requirements of 
the situation. Thus, you may either list the 
^ecific pubUc information objectives you want 
to accomplish and the means of accomplishing 
them, or you can list a public affairs niission and 
tasks. You could, for trample, state your 
objectives in the annex like this: 

MISSION Ilua lurce wiiJ ^.v^iJi^. 4 u Uk^u.^ 
town news release program during 
Exercise ___tu inform ihe publi*^ of the 
importance of the Navy and to encquragc cai"eer 
service, 

TASi^^ ( 1 ) CalllCi s aiid v^ml^ia will 4/liLt4iii 

and forward to FHTNC phut.^s and Mingle sluries 
on aU midshipmen embarked therein \2) All 
ships will forward to FHTNC loster sturitf^ (or 
merely their home town rosiers) on all Ci^w 
members. (3) 411 ships wUl forw&d ^ot news 
and feature stories to COMSECONDFLTC IB as 
they occur 

You wdU iiutc Ui^t the lb dddrc^d 

the ships of the task force, not to tlieCIB, laiar 
para^phs will tell how to carry out these tasks 
(as explained in chapter 3) and the duties uf the 
CIB can be spelled out there, if necessary . 



Smce tl^p is the first time at sea for many of 
the mid^ipmen, their h^me town new^apers 
will want both pictures and stories of them at 
work You'll be able to handle this witii the 
facilities and staff you have at your di^osaL ^ 

But as far as the other 15^000 regular 
crewmembers on the other ships are concerned, 
you must limit the scope of your coverage of 
them to roster stories. It would be nice if you 
could make photo releases on all hands, but this 
is impossible. So limit yourself to the 
objectives and tasks that are both most practical 
and most beneficial to the Navy. 

Your staff will have to keep its eyes and ears 
upen, however, to ipot^news and feature stories 
on evejybody, ITiis includes the regular crew 
members as well as the midshipmen. 

JO/PH Teams 

A few weeks before the exercise and cruise 
get underway, your TAD JO's and PH's report 
aboard. After they check m, brief them (along 
with your pennanent stafO on the operation arid 
the work involved. Although the JO*s wiU be 
familiar with hometowners, it is unlikely that 
any of them will have worked on a mass 
production basis before. Do a good training job 
before the exercise starts. 

Combine JO's and PH"s into tcains and let 
ttiem practice shooting pictures until they can 
bring back what you want Before you send 
them out, however, plan about 12 basic 
ineJi-at-work ^ots tfiai can be posed by all the 
midshipmen during the cmise. Then find a 
cooperative midshipman and have one of your 
JO/PH teams set up and shoot all the poses. 
When the pnnts arc made, get the CIB crew 
togetli^r and evahiate the picture^ Decide which 
poses aie best. The puses you decide to use 
probably will have to be furtfier refined by 
additionai diooting and lighting changes until 
the photographic a^iects of the jub are reduced 
tu d basic routine of stance, expression, angle, 
and lucation. 

I^ter, when U>4 JU/PH stall aliuuting 

piwiures of the midshipmen foi home town 
release, they will know exactly what is required. 
This is mipoitant, for mistakes wiU prove costly 
once the real work actually gets underway. 
Pictures Uiat don't itieaaire up to FHTNC 
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standards will have to be discarded or retaken. 
^ This will result in a waste of time, money, and 
mmpowtr,^ in addition to disrupting a busy 
trainini schedule planned for the midshipmen, 

,Rostir Coverage 

In any exercise or operation where a great 
riumber of home town stories are involved, the 
followiiig proeedures are normaJly followed: 

• About three weeks before the cruise gets 
underway, the CIB prepares a master story 
(about the same as the advance release 
mentioned earlier) on the operation which 
covers ALL the participating units. The master 
story IS forwarded to FHTNC by aiririail or 
message with an appropriate release number 

• Ail units participating in the upcrdUuus 
are listed as irifonnation addressees on the 
message or othenvise furnished copie^i of the 
story. 

• llpL»ii fcwciviJig thtiii Copies ut the siory, 
all pajticipating units will airmail tfieir home 
town rusters to FHT>jC Most coinmanUs will 
probably already have rosters at FHTNC under 
the ''hold fUe'' system explained in JO Jd2 In 
this case, gom/nands will only be required to 

late their rosters 



Jeave each participating unii in mffh lent iini»e to 
reach FHTKC^ nut kter than 1 5 days priui to the 
baginriing of an exercise or operation. 

due to d^ath. ilk^s^, ui fur a^^y uthJr reuK^n 
whiwh lequires the permanent transfer ot day 
indlviauaJ. the pariicip^ting unit involved will 
notify FKTMC by PRIORITY measage tud.lete 
the name of the man Livolved. This is 
importarit! Dthcrwijc, a hDnietowner might t^e 
sent out staying that a particular man i^. d 
member of a crew engaged in a search and loscue 
mission, for 'example, when he is actually the 
missing man all the ships are searching for Every 
efTort MUST be made at all levels tp enaiiOhal 
stories written before death or injury concemini 



deceased or injured personnel are not publflhed 
by media. 

• AH subsequent master stories written 
about the operation will be prepared and 
forwarded to FHTNC by the CIB, Copies may 
be provided to participating units, but no 
further action is required on their part, except 
keeping FHTNC informed when changes occur 
in their hold files. Each subsequent master story 
can cover different phases of the exercise, For 
example, in an amphibious operation, separate 
master stories might be submitted on the screen 
force, the attack force, and the landing force. 
Each master story should contain a list of the 
ships or units invQlved. 

• On d niidbhipnien cruise, the 
^jnidshipmen are NOT cOiisidered part of the 
ship's crew when the loster is prepared. Their 
narnes and related huiue town information are 
NOT included with the names of the regular 
crew members The midshipmen will require 
special home town coverage, including 
phutogrdphs, whiwh i.an'1 be handled the same 
way as routine rostej stou«.s 

FUKM PRJbPAKAllUrs Ihc ^Ldiidard 
FHTNC funn NAVSO 5724/1 (discussed in JO 
M2) ih used for coverage of regular crew 
niembcFS in roster stories. Ensure that you have 
enuugfi available fur both the CIB and the 
participaliiig units They can L>e uidered thruugh 
nuijual suppjy clmumh. 

A special modificatioji ot the standard form, 
figure 7 3, is used for the phuio coverage of 
midshipmeji The CIB is respojisible fur 
preparmg this lonn a UGnui uj mat must be cut 
and the funns inuneugraphed or inultilithed 

\ list must be conipiied indicating an 
-inmate ot the number of regular crew members 
diid iiiiushipinen serving on each sliip The 
tonua^ both the NAVSO 5724/1 and special 
modifii.ations, th^n must tje delivered to each 
ship, where they will be Uistributed. filled out. 
dud readied tor use later 

ITie fonns must be prepdicd dud dclivcicd as 
iiaily as possible It waS pointed out earlier that 
rosters must reauh FHINC 15 days before the 
exeicise begins The special midshipmen forms 
should be distributed and filled out as soon as 
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USS KING (DDG-3: 
CIB 90/2 

Midshipnian 



Date: 



Photo No, jCM.F-/€M-7^ 



( c 1 a s I ^ IfTrst nameT (middle i>iitial ) (last n 
Son of Mr. and Mrs, CARL 14^ S/fi/TW 



ame j 



(If fnother's name only given, delete "Mr.."; if father only, delete "Ntrs, 
^^UT^0 ^/ - _ _._ _ 



of 



(streets box, or route number) 



''(city and state) 



fHOIO cAPira ; 



bh^<^ tS-^ t hfc bun" Wl tfi a ;i^.aa!iL aUyaiJ Lhc yu 1 J in 1 b a t ! e Ut-^LrO>c:i 
USS John M riy du! iriy naMal Lidinlny eAcrclseS In Lfm suutfi ALldfitli^ 
August 25 



Midshipfiidn i^iC^ - 
(last name 



(name of high school, city, and ^tate) 



(uni vers i ty) 



in LtU 
(year) 



(name of col lege or 



(yeur) 



Coda 3101. 
Code 93F. 
forni is tu 

for release 
wti1i-h there 
that have s 
res idtnts , 
pen^l ty wha 
merely prec 



records management (Navy anj Marine Co.pb) and 14 United Stai^^, 
oniTiandarit: General Powers (L.oast Guard). The purpose of this 
provide pe? tinent biographical anu routine identification infui 
nabla the Fleet Hume Town News Center to p.epare a news siory 
to the mfcdia in the individual's home cuniniuni ty/cummuni ty with 
is a personal tie. Releases are only distributed to the inedid 
Hecifically re^uestcJ news sturie^ abo..t their local area 
Completion of this furm is entirely voluntary There is mw 
tsoever for failure to provide requested infonitaUon It 
ludes rfeleabe of a iiewb story about the mdividudl 
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thyr middi^inen riport aboard, tor picture 
^looting by JO/PH t^ms wiU follow soon 
* afterward. 

Gemiat R^oMiUliti^ \ 

Da^lti the fact that toe CIB will ba 
waU-staffad wth JO's and PH*s you won't ba 
able to do all the work. You will naad tha 
assistanca and cooperation of aU ih^s 
p^cipating in th^ cruisa. How you distributa 
the work and re^onsibillties depends on the 
ships involved and the personnel available. In 
general* however, you might distributa the 
workload on a midshipman ^ise Involving 
COTiw, CTJisers, destroyer^ and auxiliary ships 
in the following manner: 

. Camers and CTUisari. gach Iwge ship 
^ normally has a public affairs office, a photo lab, 
and ftill- time personnel assigned to each. Taka 
. advantage of these facilities and personnel In 
addition to forwarding a roster of its own crew 
to FHTOC, each carier, or cruiser shQuld be " 
made responsible for thf photop^aphic coverage 
of aU midshipmen embkrked. TTiey should be 
guided by information contoined in the public 
affairs annex, and they will be aislsted as 
neceTOiy by the CIB staff 

2. Destroyers. Each destroyer ' will be 
reqjonsibla for forwarding a roster of its own 
crew to FHTNC. TTie CIB will assign JO/PH^ 
teuns to handle photog'aphic coverage of 
midshipmen embarked (and other PA support as 
^ecified in the annex). ITie destroyers will assist 
the teams as necessary in scheduling and 
diopting the midshipmen. Th&y will also make 
aire thaj the midshipmen have their foms filled 
out before the JO/PH teams come aboard.. 

3. Auxiliaries/ Tliqauxiliaries, which don't 
have midshipmen aboafe, wHl be re^oniible 
only for forwarding rosters of their ^ews to 
FHTNC. 

a 

Shootkig Schedules 

Getting home town pictures and stories of 
800 midshipmen scattered on a number of 
different ships is quite a'^b. It is important that 
shooting schedules be\ carefully planned, 
coordinated, and executedi 

\ 2! J 2IC 



In order to plan an affec|ivi Ichedule which 
offra muunum coverl^ and minunum 
conflidon, you will probably have to work 
through a midshipman liaison offlcer (MLO) or 
soma other senior midsh^man with a similar 
title. He wiU assist you in working out a 
schedule and will make sure the midshipmen are 
where you want them at the time you want 
them. 

Each diip also may have a midshipmen 
office, which publlAes a master roster listing 
every midrfi^iman aboard and the various phases 
of training scheduled durine the cruise. 
Middiipmen normally are r*atad through 
training phases involving gunneiys engineering, 
and navigation, You should gfet a copy of this 
roster and schedule and use it as a basis for 
establishing the shooting schedule. 

Let us asaime you get together with the 
MLO and decide to shoot about 20 midshipmen 
gding through the navigation phase of training. 
You set the time md place, and ttian ask the 
MLO to make aire the midshipmen show up 
with their fllled-out forms (distributed to them 
at the beginning of the cruise). 

Here is the procedure the JO/PH team might 
follow in shooting the pictures: 

The JO/PH team should arrive 10 or 15 
minutes ahead of the scheduled shooting time. 
Although their previous training assignments wiU 
give them a good idea of what is requfrad, each 
scene may be a little 'different on each ship. 
Each location should be studied for background, 
lighting, and sanilar factors. 

TTie team should then decide on three or 
four ^-standard" men-at-work Aots. In tha 
navigation department, for axampla, the team 
may decide to use a sextant, pelorus, signal flags 
and s^nal lights as **projs" in posing 
midshipmen pictures. 

After the shots are selected, the team makes 
a "dry nin" on each, the JO as^mes the role of 
midshipmen and poses for ^ each shot. The PH 
sets his camera in the righj spot (attempting to 
use the same diitance from object to camera on 
all shots), focuses, and makes other ajustments. 

VWien both the JO and PH aire satisfied with 
what they want, they use a grease pencil to mark 
the ^ot on the deck wher^ the tripod rests and 
where the midihipman are supposed to stand. 
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tte eaaest way to mark the df ck is to endrcle 
tte wpoU wh^e tiie tiirae lags the tripod rest, 
and toDutlini the JO*s foo^rints while h© stands 
in the ^ot where the picturi is to be toten. 

As tiie mid^ipmen stirt filing inp^ey are^ 
Ihied up just out of Qama'a range, TTiey are 
asked to l^ve their home town forms ready and 
to watch, what is going on. This will save time 
when their ttim comes* ^ 

When each midshipmai 'approaches the 
setting for the picture, the JO: 

Scans the midrfiipman^s home town form 
qiuckly for mistakes; for mistakes; 

Marks the form to corre^ond with the 
negative of the picture being taken (this will be 
axplauied later); 

Checks off the name of the midshipman 
from tte ship*s roster list; and 

Requests the middiipman to step into the 
grease penciled footprints. TTie JO also asks hm 
to a»ime the same pose as fte previous 
midshipman. ^ 

Using this system^ the JO/PH team can shoot 
about 50 mibjecti an hour. It is advisable, 
however j to schedule groups of only 20 to 30 
men at a tune. It is obviou^iat if you have a 
hundred men lined up f«^^tures, the last 
person in line will have to ^^^bnost two hours 
to have his picture taken. ^ 

Keeping Track of Picturas and Stories 

The 35mm or 2V4X2i4 camera format is 
recommended for this type of operation. Both 
cameras have features you might consider in 
your selection. The 35mm comes m a 36 
expoiura roll which you can quickly rewind 
within the camera, but the 2HX2i4 will give you 
a large negative format. Whatever method you 
decide to use, make sure you have enou^ film 
to take care of the workload, including a reain^e 
supply for unexpected problems. 

The easiest metiiod to follow is a combina- 
tion letters-numbers system u^d in conjunction 
with the home town forms. Clearly label each 
fUm md coffesponding home town form. 

One system often used is to write the 
midshipman's name or code number" on the back 
of the form with a grease pencil and have the 
midshipman hold it in a hand you plan to crop 
out of .the picture. This picture is best for "mug 



^ots" and cannot be used if the object is using 
Mth to operate a sextant or to take a bearing 
with a pelorus. ^ i 

If some picturts don't measure up tcr. 
acceptable standards, they wUl have to be - 
retaken, but not ^mediately* You :; 
a "straggler*s list" and add the names gf 
midsh^men whose pictures can be taken after 
the rest of the pftotographic ' coverage is 
completed. If this is impractical, then forget 
'rtout it. You have to expect scwne losses in an 
operation of this type. j 



Photography 



You should have a fak working knowledge 
of what makes a good home town news picture. 
The first things a reader usually looks at in any 
picture are the mbject^s face and eyes. Make 
mm the picture^ shows at least a three-quarter 
view of the subject's face. Attempt to have the ^ 
subject doing something with his hands. 

Sfrive for close-ups that provide maximum 
recoptition of the subject. Most home town 
newspapers want pictures that can be reduced or 
cropped to one^column size (about two inches in 
widtii)* 

Get pictures of middiipmen in work 
situations that are believable. Even a landlubber 
knows that a midshipman does not wear whites 
while working in an engine room or handling 
ammunition. 

Avoid shots* of midshipmen in 
uncomplimentary poses. Using a little 
unagination, you will come up with something 
better than poses involving swabbing decks, 
cleaning heads, or chipping paint. 

Ordinarily, you want only one midshipman 
in a picture. If two of them happen to be from ^ 
the same town you could double up. But don't 
use more than three men in a picture. It is 
difficult to have three men doing something 
without making the picture look posed, and you 
ruii into complications when you start writing 
captioni. If you don't double up, avoid talcing 
identical shots of men from the same home 
towns. Few editors will use two pictures of 
different men in identically the same poses. To 
them, this shows lack of imagination. 

Sky and water serve as the best backgrounds 
for outdoor shots. a yellow filter when 
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thooting at the sJo^ so that ttere faisome 
contmst betw^n Uie midA^inan*! white hat^ 
and the sl^, 

Lib^ty shots of mUihipman jj^pm^o^orts ^ 
art ideri ; home^^^^ dissenimation* Most 
JO's and JiT^ how^m^ mike the mtetike of 
mibofdinatbig the In the picture to the 
scene. Af am, you should strore for rawmum 
recognition. A beautifuL«pupmmiQ scene in 
which the man's face is &y a pinpoint in the 
picture win not be usei ^ 4 

In writing captions for the pictures, use a ^ 
mhiimum of words. Also, avoid technical jaiion. 
A man "dioots the ain with a sex tent "He does 
NOT "meamire angular distance to ascertain the 
latibide and longitude » of his tfi^ diuing 
navigation training/ ' If you have a picture of a 
man sending a message by signal Ught, DONT 
say that he "practices visual communication in 



international Morse Code by pending mp^es 
to flia USS Johnson by flawing l^ht, " 

Release Nunbm 

Yi^ wiU wleasa a lot of material to FHWG 
in an exercise of this type. It is toiportant that 
you keep accurate records of evetytUng that 
g€ps out After ttie exercise is over, the CIB inay 
be required to ^bmlt a complete report of 
public infonnation activities to the exercise 
commander. 

, It does not matter what ly stem you use for 
numbering your releases, as long as you keep the 
releases mimbers steught Also make sure that in 
the system you use, you can readily distingui^ 
between roster stories, photo capti6n% ^ot 
new^ single stories, and feature stories. 
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CHAPTER 8 



I 



WRITING THi COMPOSITE NEWS' STORY 




^„atiop BrQidjump" a two week 
ampluiious trainkig exercise, is underway In the 
Pacifk.' More ttian 100 sh^s, 14,000 sailors and 



^,Adents representing a dwen mm 

^ 'liirering ttie operation, Othw media 

ilil%e mteMM bi covCTap, but can't ^we 
comii(poh(fen& Hiey cofttact CHWFO (ot 
some cases CWCPACFLT) to request a 
toundup story of wch day's developments. 
CHWFO (or CIWEPACFLT) notffws the 
exercBe commandwi who turni the matter pver 
to die CIB director. Asaime that you are senior 
JO in Broadjump's CIB. The dffector a^ns you^ 
tiie t^ of writing thf daUy roundup ston'. 

Wifli 100 rfups and 20,000 men, the exercise 
has tremendous news poterttiaL AecOTding to 
the Public Affairs AnniX to the opCTation plan, 
everything of possible xiews value wfll be 
channeted to the CIB. ^ complex maze of facte 
and serauntfy unrelate'd incidente will have to 
be taken from various sources arid tied together 
in a heat, tightiy wrapped package. 

A fleet exercise or operation is not the only 
occason when you mi^t be caUed on to write a 
compoate story. For example, take a fleet 
atiiletic tournament in which a dozen teams are 
COTipeting. As many as six games a day may "be 
played djiring the eliminations. No ^orts editor, 
however, would want an indwidual %\qtj 
each game. He would tell you to "wrap 'em up" 
into one comptehenlive story. 

A number of command changes within a 
la^e type commiiid would present another 
opportunity for writing a composite story. 
COMNAVSURFLANT, for example, to type 
commander for more than 100 auxUiaries 
ranpng in size from repair ships to sabage 
veHeb. TTiere u% catain days when five or six 



command changes may take place at flie wme 
time on diffwent ships. If the PAO at 
COMNAVSlffiFLANT released a separate story 
on each, it affli^ety aiat one new^ajper would 
pubUA ittiem BL BUt if ffiey were eofflbteed iirto 
one story, the ne'wff aper m»ht; give it mow 
favorable tteatment 

One story dealing witii^ command changes 
has more news value than sa mdividual stories. 
The eombined story takes up \m space 
and eliminates repetition of eertein baac 
information. It probably would be placed at ffie 
top of the paie and would rtte a two or. three 
column, headline. The conunand would benefit 
moe from this type of cove^e tiian from 
having six anaU stories scattered throu^ the 
new^aper. 

In addition, whereas a change of command 
story involving a lieutenant junior grade mi^t 
be disciuded, an editor m^t let it remun intact 
as ptft of a compMite stoty. 

k command like COMNAVAIRLANT 
frequently uses composite stories for accident 
news. OccaionaUy thwe are days when ttiree or 
four aircraft accidents occur within a few hours 
time. When this happeJis, the new^apers 
sometmie request that the stories hs»)combined 
into one release. < 



DEVELOPING THE COMPOSITE 
STORY 

AU storiermay be generally classified as 
either on^incident 6r composite stories. 

A one-Incident story presents a group of 
related facts based on a single Incident. It deals 
with an isolated occuirence wch as a change of 
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conwnind, a ship arrival, a heroic rescue a 

^eech, or a promotion. A JO striker usually 
cuts his joumalis^c teeth on tMs type of story . 
It is a basic story and simplest to write. 

A composite stoiy presents two or more 
an^es of a complex situation and ties them 
togetljer^ .in the interest of coherence and 
economy of space. In other words, a composite 
stoiy IS made up pf two or more ohe-lncldent 
■ Stories which in some way areWelated. 

Although there are manySyays composite 
stones may be developed, the six methods 
outlmed below are most commonly used. 

SUMMARY DEVELOPMENT 

A, summary development is generally used 
when there are two or more incidents of almost 
equal resws value. The lead ,aimmarizes the 
angles. The body elaborates on each angle in the 
order of presentation in the lead. 

SALIENT FEATURE 
DEVELOPMENT 

s 

A client feature development would be used 
when there are two or more incidents in a stoiy 
one of which overshadows the others i^' 
importance. The lead presents the single most 
important or significant angle. The next 
parap-aph, called a "summary paragraph" 
summaries the other angles. The body 
elaborates on each angle in the order of 
presentation in the lead and summary pararaph 



EXCEPTION TO SALIENT 
FEATURE DEVELOPMENT 

Occasionally, the minor angles presented in 
the summary paragraph of a salient feature story 
M not as important as details of the major angle 
presented in the lead. If this is the case, then 
details of the major angle should be presented 
before the minor angles are introduced. 

COMBINATION DEVELOPMENT 

A combination development would be used 
when there are three or more incidents in a 
stoiy, two of which overshadow the others in 
importance. The lead summarizes the two most 



mpcfrtant angles in the story. The summary 
paragraph summariEes the • other angles, th? 
body elaborates on each angle in the order <5f 
presentation in the lead and summary parapiph. 

EXCEPTION TO GOMrimATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Occasionally, minor angles presentid in the 
summary paragraph of a combination story are 
not as important as details of the major angles 
presented in the lead. If this is the case, then 
details of the major angles should be presented 
■betore the minor angles are introduced. 

COMPREHENSIVE LEAD ' 
DEVELOPMENT 

A comprehenswe lead development is used 
when there are two or more incidents of ahnost 
equal news value in a story. However; instead of 
summarizing each angle in the lead as in the 
summary development, the angles are reduced to 
a single comprehensive statement. The summary 
paragraph aimmarlzes the angles, usually in 
1-2-3 or more order. TTie body elaborates on 
each angle m the order or presentation in the 
summary paragraph. 

*' Now that the six basic developments for a 
composite story have been explained and 
diagrammed, let us take a complex situation and 
develop it by each method. For illustrative 
purpose, we wUl use "Operation Broadjump" 
introduced at the beginning of this chapter. 

WRITEVG THE SUMMARY 
DEVELOPMENT STORY 

Let us assume that the ex»rcise has been 
underway for eight days. So far, you have 
wntten seven composite stories which have been 
forwarded to CINCPACFLT as message news 
releases. During the day, a dozen or mortfnews 
events , are reported to the CIB. Some are ' 
insignrf leant. Others are routine. TTiree of them 
however, stand out above the rest: 

The destroyer, USS William T. Roulstony 
reports an unusual incident with a playful whale 
ihe amphibious assault ship, USS Gettysburg 
reports a unique rescue of a grounded LST TTie 
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John J. Mitchelh ^ d^troytr escort, reports^ 
^Jstath of its eomnmndiiig offlQ» and holdte a. 
at se^ After verifying t$^% elttnm$ting 
erfluoys information, and fllUng out 
artnt g^gs In toe mdividual sto^i, you 
to vmte a composite story uarig a 
sunupaiy dfvelopment^ 

leason you select this development is 
you feel aU Ihe incidents have abn^t 

^ news value. Here is the way the story 

n^ht be written. 

A burial at sea, a mbchievous whale, 
and the unique helicopter rescue of a * 
pounded LST caused some unexpected 
delays today in ''Opo^ation Broad^mp," 
^the Navy*s larga^scde amphibious 
tfiming ex^cise in ttie Paciflc. 

Ttie burial at sea took place 
foUdwing the death of Lt Cmdr. 
Bernard A Bunker, commanding officer 
of the destroyer escort USS John / 
Mitchell 

Bunker died yesterday^ of a he^t 
attack. Before succumbing, he requested 
burial at saa. Records indicated he was 
unmarried and had no living next of kin. 

At ^nset today mor# thM 20,000 
Navymen and Marines in a hundred iiips 
paused for a mcment of silence and 
prayer as his body was committed to the 
deep. The at sea burial, was thi first in 
the Navy since 1954 

A graduate of the Naval Academy, 
class of 1948, Bunker (this section of the 
story deals with highUghts in the 
deceased's career), . . . 

In contrast to the solemnity qf the 
burial at sea, a mischtevous whale added 
a touch of humor andKrustration to the 
routine operations of another Navy ship. 

The radar operator aboard the 
destroyer USS William T Roulston 
detected a mysteripus blip on his radar 
screen early this morning. A few minutes 
later, one of the sh^'s lookoute 
identified it as a pay whale. It was 
foUov^ing about a half-mile astern* 

The whale, estimated to be 70 feet 
long, aroused the crew's curiosity, but 
caused no aoncern at first. 



it m hour ^Itter, It had pulled 
wimm 50 feet of the rfi^*s port dde and ^ 
seOTied mtent on following the Rmlston 
to her reifidezvbus witii pfter Alps in the 
operation. 

In attempting to avoid a posdbly 
dwgerous md embara^ng rituation, 
Cmdr. Daniel R. Anderson, tiie 
commwidihg ofncer* ordered his sh^ 
fall ^eed ahead. But de^ite her h«h 
^eed and quick maneu^ring, the ship 
failed to elude the whale* . 

Next, the tfi^'s sk^per attempted to , 
fr^hten the whale. TTie f^ horn was 
funded loudly md several bursts of 
gunfffe w^e fire4 into the air. The 
efforts proved futUe. Tlie whale 
remained. 

Anderson next fried psychology. He 
brou^t the sh^ to a complete stop, 
hoping that tiie whale would no longer 
be fascinated by ah unmoving object in 
.fte water. Hie whale failed to cooperate. 

Instead, the whale circled the diip a 
few times, flippedits tail playfully, and 
nuEzled a little clWR. It looked as though, 
it planned to ^end the day there. 
* As soon as the shflp got underway, 
tiie whale again trailed along. * 

^is went on for hours. The 
desfroyer crew's ingenuity was put to an 
exacting tfst, but a doiea different 
attempts to lose the whale-or at least to 
discourage it fjom following- failed. f 
Fortunately, the mischievous whale 
lost interest in the vessel and departed 
ttie operating area.. 

While the Roulston was at- 
tempting to dispose of her problem 
with psychology, the amphibious assault 
Aip USS Gettysburg was di^osing of 
another with helicopters. 

During an amphibious landing 
operation this morning, the tank landing 
ship USS Lake County became grounded 
on a sand bar in a narrow channel near ' 
San Bernardino Island. 

All efforts by the crew to free the 
^ip failed. 

Assistance from other ^ips was 
requested, but tiie water was too shallow 
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to peimit them to enter and\tow her 
free 

When Cipt Ri^h J. Gunaerton,r 
conURiaiMing offlcer of ^ Gettysbu^, 
heard of thi predicuhttitj he aigestftd 
helicoptera be usgd to rofik the LST free;' 

Uang strong cables secured, to tfie 
bow and iteni of the LST, tw? HRS-2 
helicopters from the Gettysburg went to 
work. 

Fffst the helicopter at the bow 
would rise to the ftiU extent of its 
power. Then the heiicopter at the stern 
would quickly repeat the maneuver. The 
efTort worked. ^ 
In 20 minutes, the LST was free 4nd 
steamini out to sea again. 

Ordinarily used for aswult transport 
work,' HR$-2 helicopters are powerful 
aircraft that can carry eight 
coinbai-^uipped Marines.' It is believed 
this i* the first time they have been used 
a8"flyjnf tugboate." 
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The biggest disadvantage of using a aimmary 
development is that the lead has a tendency of 
becoming too lonr and involved. TTie JO must 
be careful not to overload it with unnecessary 
details or explanations. • 

Not counting articles, the lead in the above 
is 27 words long. This is a reasonable 
considering that three incidents are 
presented and tied in with backp-ound 
mformation on the operation itself 

In presenting the incidents, note that phrases 
of from two to five words are used to describe 
each. Also note that each phrase is terse, pithy 
and calculated to aronse the reader's curiosity 
TWs is important, for the manner in which the 
incidents are phrased in the lead serves as a 
framework for the rest of the story. 

Probably the most difficult part about 
wnting a lead of this type is that the three 
mcidents must be logically tied together, nie 
witer sohred the problem in this story by stating 
that they "caused wme unexpected delays" in 
the operation. TTiis not only made the incidents 
retated to each other, but alsoUt made them 
related to the operation. n 



TTie order in which the .incidents are 
presented in the lead is arbitrary. It all depends 
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%n the ^^ter's sense^ flews judpnent. But 
once he e^bliAes aia*^oider m the lead/ the 
body of the sto^ jjiaist be developed 
iccordii^ly. The first tacl^Wt mentioned in tte 
lead wfll be the first one dfy^ped m ttt body 
of the stc^. ITils developintot wiU be caffigd 
out until ill of the l#ad Mglesto exhausted. 

Oc^slonaUy, § bridge irtay be necessiry 
because the tmnsition betwein the lead and 
body of the story is too abrupt under 
certain ciroumstancei, a bridge may be tequfred \ 
, to infroduce a tie-in or tie-back. If tliis is ttie 
case, it Aould be inserted the same as in any 
other story. 

Maintaining continuity is a pfoblem in every 
ston^. In writinf a COTiposlte story, howarer, It 
« a problem which requkes skillful handling, 
veiy nature of the story makes the job 
difficult. If the first incident is described in too 
graatd€|ail, the reader may ttfe of the story and 
nmvr on to something else, thus mining much 
of the meat of your story. TTiis is ope weakness 
of a composite story which makes the writer's 
choice of angles very important. ^ 

As you complete one sepnent in Uie story 
and move on to the next, you will need a 
connecting word or phrase to smooth the ^ 
transition, TTie transition should be handled so 
the reader isn't awar^ of any break in the story 
If possible, the end of one segment should 
naturally lead into the beginnmg of another. 

Notice how this is h^led when a new 
incident is introduced in '^Operation 
Broadjump". Some of the more common words ' 
and phrases used as transitional devices include: 



I accordingly 
also 

another 

another development 
as a climax to 
as a re^lt 
at last 

at the same time 

consequently 

earlier in the day 

finally 

for example 

for instance 

ftirthermore 

here at home 
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, however 
in another area 
in contrast to 
in fact 
meanwhile 
moreover 
nevertheless 
not far away 
on the other hand 
otherwise 
similarly 

shortly thereafter 

such 

then 

therefore 
thus 
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WWTWG THE SAU0iT 
J^TURE DEVELOPMe^T STp^ 

Now that we have written and explained a 
compbsite story employing a aimmary 
developmertt, let us see if we can take the sMie 
rituation and develop a salient feature story. 

For illustration pMposes, howler, we will 
add another incident to the situation. More than 
three incidents are »ldom used in a summary 
development becau^ it tends to make the lead 
unwieldly/ But developing more tiian ttiree 
incidents in a salient feature story is no problem. 

Assume that the PCE 312, another ih^ 
invohred in the operation, solves a modern 
siiltfif problem with oid-faditon^ ingenuity. 
When the patrol craft's engines went dead, the 
crew sewed a makeshift sail and.literally **sailed" 
mto port with the aid of a strong wind. 

We now have four incidents to develop. TTiis 
includes the burial at sea, the playful whale, the 
rescue of the grounded LST, and the use of sails 
by a modem naval vessel. 

To use a .salient feature development* one 
incident should have more nawS value md 
overshadow the others in unportance. ^is 
incident is^then featured in the lead. The ottier 
threfe incidents are aimmarized or presented in 
the next paragraph. Wien the body of the story 
is developed, each incident is developed in the 
order of presentation in the lead and summary 
paragraph. 

It should be pointed qut apin that the 
importance attached to certain incidents and 
order of presentation in a composite story is 
arbitrary. One JO may consider the burial at sea 
the most important angle in the story. AnoUier 
JO may decide to play up the p-ounded LST It 
is all a matter of nesys value judgment. But the 
JQ's/ judgment is important, for his lead is a 
hook to draw the reader into the story. The 
order of presentation will determine how long 
the reader is going to stay with you. 

We have decided to use the burial at sea 
the most important fact in the example below. 
Here is the way the^ lead and the^ummary 
parapaph of a salient feature development 
might. be written. ^ 

' More than 20,000 men in a hundred 
ihips took time out for a momwt of 
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alence and prayer today as the body of a 
= dece^d Mval ofricer was comnrittad to 
flie dWp in a trad^ional ceremony of ttie^ 

.sea. . ^ ' ^ ' ^ , / , ■ - 

Earl»r in Hlie dayj some other 
incidents inyolvirig a mischievous whalfp 
a grounded LST and a powerle^ patrol - 
ciaft upset the routines of three other 
ships in "Operation Broadjump," the 
Navy*s large-scale amphtoiouf training 
exercise in the Pacific* 

In writing the body of the story, the four 
incidents would be developed in the ordef of 
their appearance in the lead and tha summary 
paraffaplL Th^ material would be handled in 
much the same way as in the body of the 
previous example for a aimmary developmeni 

WRITWG THE SALffiNT 
FEATURE EXCEPTION 

In some dtuations, the salient feature of a 
multi-an^ed story might be so important and so 
newsworthy that even its details are more sipiifl- 
cant than the other angles in the story. If this is 
the case, then the details should be presented 
before the other anglei are introduced. 

For example, let us assume the admiral 
commanding the operation di^ed of a heart attack 
instead of the skip^r of the DDE, Before he su^ 
cumbed, ^e admiml requested to be buried at 
. sea.ThI mnk of admiral, his function in the fleet, 
' Js death, and the burial at lea ceremony would 
i|e more important than the incidents involving 
t\e whale, the LST and the PCE. 

^re is how the story might be developed: 

More than 20,000 men in a hundred 
ships took time out for a' moment of 
silence and prayer today as the body of . 
Vice Adm/ Bernard A, Bloom was 
committed to the ^eep in traditional 
ceremonies'of the sea. 

Adm, Bloom was the commander of 
the Navy's amphibious forces in the 
Pacific. He^vas in command of '*Op€ration 
Broadjump,*' the Navy's large-scale am- 
phibious training exercise in the Pacific, 
when he died of a heart attack yesterday. 
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, Before succumbing aboard the 
■amphJbibus force ttt^i^ ms Imonic, 
Adm. Bloan requested **urial at sea. 
Records indicated he was unmaitied and 
had no living nex t of Jon. 

At wnwt today (this section of the 
story would deal with all the details of 
the buriil at wa, followed byhighl^htf 
from the admiral's career). , . 

After aU the facts relitlng to the 
admiral are exhausted, the other sheets 
in (he story should be introduced in 'a 
summan^ paragraph. ITiese sheets then 
would be developed one by one. 



WRITING THE COMBINAAION 
ni^VRI nPMenrr 7 



DEVILOPMINT 

A combinition development ni^ht be used 
in a compwite story if two of the incidents 
ovenhadow the other two^Nmportanoe. 

For example, two of fte incidenta deal with 
stranded diips. An LST went ^ound on a 
sandbar and a PCE suffered engine faUure. Both 
probelms were solved in unique ways. 
Combiatm them In the lead would be a natural 
way of b^inning thrstory. If you decided to do 
this, the lead and summiry parap-aph miEht 
look like this: , 

Helicopters and makeshift canvas sail 
played important roles in the rescue of 
two stranded ships today during 
"Operation Broadjump," the Navy's . 
large-scale amphibious training exercise 
in the Pacific. 

Other developments in today's 
operations involved a mischievous whale 
that disturbed operations and the burial 
at sea of a deceased naval officer, 

As in the other examples, the body of the 
stoty would be developed in the order the 
mcidents are introduced in the lead and the 
summary paragraph. 

WRITINaTHE EXCEPTION 
TO THE COMBINATION 
pEVELOPME^T 

The exception to the combination 
development is similar to the exception' to the 



sahent feature development. The enly differenGe 
is that the ^ent feature exception deals with 
one all-important incident and several minor 
ones. The combination exception deals with two 
important ones and leveral minor ones. 

WRirWC THE COMPREHENSIVE 
LEAD DEYELOPMEm' 

Thi ' camprehansive lead dayalopmant is 
mora comrnqnly usad for coraposite itorias than 
lU tHa ofchars. It 1$ simplar to write, aasiar to 
undarttand, and misfias prasant newspaper 
requIr^TOaiiti for brevity awl compactn ass. 
- . ynim usad in a eomposita story, tha 
compfahansiva lead radugas all tha inddents tcy 
one com^rahansive statamant. Tha summary 
paragraph next summarizer thasa ingidants In 
1-2^3 or more order. Tha body then eJaboratas 
on aach mcident in tha ordar of prasantation in 
tha mimmary para^aph. 

.Hert is the way the four incidanls in 
O^ration Broadjump" might be developad 
with a comprehansiva lead arrangamant: 

^our unexpected davelopmants 
today interruptad the operation of soma 
iiip% in ^'Oparation Broadjurtp,** the 
Navy's large-scale amphibious to^iining 
axarcise in the Paciflt. 

They involved: 



L A dacaased naval officar who was 
buried at sea in traditional Qaramonias; 

2. A mischievous whale which 
disturbed operations; 

3. A stranded LST that wis freed 
frojn a ^ndbar by helicopters; 

, 4. A patrol craft that suffered 
engine failure and reached port with 
make^ift sails. 



In writfa^ the body of the story, the four 
incidents cited in the summao' paragraph would 
be developed in the order of their presentation 



Composite news stories with more than one 
angle are difficult to write. TTie biggest problem 
IS oiianization. You must organize your material 
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so that ewh wHe in » complex atuition is newswriting is not an exict scienci. Theri m 

mesnted simply, clwly andiiffectively. many princtles. but no hwd-fast mtes. A, 

- ' story Aould always be written in a manner 

The ^ic fwmulBS outlined m tha chapter appropriate to toe subject imtter. 
win help you o«inize your materiil and write it diould also be pmnted out hm that the 

fte story. But m we importantly, they wfll teach incaenti uMd in tiie "Operation Broadjuinp" 

you to THINK before yoii bepn a stoiy. You story wctc selected because they are clia^wt, 

Mrtli riot just sit dpwntoi typewitter. widj^M unique and ea^ to remember. Under normal 

out the first thou^ts that coma to your iQp. circumstances, each would make good copy for 

Newswritini may be taught by foimulas but a single one-incident release. TTiey were 

can be learned only by actual experience. TTiere combing ta a compwite story rtricliy for 

is no. EXACT way to write a story, because illustration purposes. 
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CHAPTER 9 



SCtlNTIFIC WRITING 



Am B senior tiBvy JO, you 
many lisipi^ents which raqulra 
expUii and intarpret sciCTiUfic and _ 
jdvincdi, not only for hTa^ r^^J^ fofthi 




Since the 1940*s the Navy has experienced 
^e Neatest planned revolution in the history of 
Kapdwer. We have nudear and conventional 

mipe^onk planes capable of deUverUig thefr 
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various waapons lystems anywheri in the world. 
We hiVe guided mmiles that can be fliied with 

' deadly accuiBcy from planes^ surface ships, arid 

^ iubmaiied wbniafines, ITii Navy is constantly 
designing biggtr and better ships and adapting 
existing ships to more modern uses: 
O^anopaphic science has taken on a new 
meanmg within the Navy during the past decade. 
As the world population increases and land 
resources can no longer aipport it, Navy 

' deep^iving probes into the sea to study how to 
obtain more food reservoirs, and raw materials 
are becoming increasingiy important. 

TTie alert editor ^and writer watch for the. 
mipact of science on the lives of their readers, 
There is a bright futoire for th^ novice K^ience 
writer learning the art of interpreting scientific 
advances* Sources of scientific and technical 
articles aboard ^ip and large shore stations are 
many* Explaining the features of a new 
pieventive medicine program , how the catapult 
on a carrier works* or current communication 
techniques could make interesting features in a 
command newspaper or mapzine. 

Science isn't just a smM PART of the news 
anymore. It frequently IS the news. And the 

^^avy is getting a larger share of this news every 
day in research projpcts, support of scientists in 
Antarctica, and operation of its forces. 



TYPES OF sciENTffic WRrrmo 

All scientific writing generally may be 
classified as technical, semitechnical, or popular. 

TECHNICAL || 

Technical articles are written by experts for 
experts in a particularly complex field. TTiey are 
not vvritten or intended for reading outside the 
field. Few general readers have the training or 
background to understand them* TTiey deal in 
technical terms with such subjects as higher 
mathematics^ economics, nuclear eneiiy, 
rockett'yj archeology, and advanced medicine. 

SEMITECHNICAL 

Semitechnical articles are written for 
^tcialisti or those associated with certain fields 



of work. The writer does not necessarily havje to . 
be an expert in flie field, although it wUl help if 
he or she is, Th^ writing is clear enough to be 
understood by those butslde the field, bui like 
the technical articles it is not intended fbr 
general reading. 

The Navy publidies more than 30 periodicals 
which are edited by the bureaus, offices, and 
systems commands in Washingtortj D,C. These 
are mostly semitechnical\ and depend on 
contributions from the, field/They include such 
publications m JAG Journal Nuvy^ Medical 
Newsletter, Naval Research Review, Navy 
Manage ment Review, TTie Supply Corps 
Newsletter, and TTte Navy Civil Engineer. (See 
flg.9-2,) 

You may be asked to write or assist in the 
preparation of articles for these publications. 
Although nobody expects you to be an expert in 
any technical field other than your owrii your 
training diould enable you to prepare 
satisfactory material based on inten^iews or 
research. In alddition, you may help others who 
desire to write for these publications by offering 
literary advice or editing their copy. 

POPULAR ^ 

Popular scientific articles are written for 
mass consumption by the general public in 
bookSj magazines/ and newspapers. They deal 
with technicar subjects but are written in 
nontechnical language. They are written simply, 
clear^j and in such a way as to interest the 
layman. 

As the name indicates, popular scientific 
articles are popular. People like to read them. 
They know that a scientific discovery today may 
benefit or endanger their lives tomorrow. They 
tum to their newspapers and magazines for/ 
information, 

AH popular scientific articles are strong in 
reader identification. Facts alone are not 
important unless you can show how they are 
related to the life of the reader. This is especially 
applicable to popular scientific articles. 

In general, popular scientific articles serve 
one or more of four purposes; 

• They inform the reader of significant 
scientific facts or events which are not known. 
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impe frim Hiloi A undtrwMr tscgpt trainer for htllqopter €f©wi (Dtvlot tiD, 
UnivtfSAI Helieo0ter Underwater Eseape Trftiner) li being built at Pensa- 
eota, Aerospaee physiologist Lt. Jtafi Brady, NATO PituKent RIvtf, Is on 
the fleef projeqt team which fs wqrWns on It, Pre|eot olfioer-ls LCdr, 
- _ Monty Hirron/Naval Tralrtng Equipment Center, Or^^^ 




Navil Qafity Center reeordi show that , from JulyMi63 to February 1i7S, 
234 helos with 1,09^ ooeupinti cfashed or^dltehed In major bodies of 
water, Almpst half oT thoie who survived hatf to leave the wrecNage from 
Merwatir, Their eicape was frgpeded by Inrwihing water, diffjoulty fti 
rwchlng hatches beeause of the alroraft's^ attitude, cabin ol^truetrens, 
fllgic , dlsoriintation or injuriii. 
# ^TThe iSD will be a situation trainer," explains Lt, Brady. "That means 

it will not be a moekup of any ipeolf ic heMeoptsr but generally representa- 
tive of, all helicopter." It conslits of a fiberglass fuselage and cockpit 
assembly suspenditf over a pool of water. It can be dropped Into the 
water and rolled upside down In either a right or left roll. Various latches, 
^handles, partitions, etcM can be changed to iimulate different types of exit 
problems on helos. Although the device is oapabie of holding six people 
'at a time, capacity will be limited to four as a safety m^sure during train- 
ing sesiions. 

^ the Safety Center reviewed standard DNbeN Dunker training 
' ^ ■ from aircraft ditched or crashed In water. It found that the success rate for 
pilots with trifning wasv91,5 percent but only 66 percent for those who 
had not h^d It, The Ro^al Navy has been using a helicopter escape trainer 
- ^ " since 1962 and fatalities from drowning have dropped to afmost nlL 

The trainer Is expected to be In operation al the Nival Aviation Schools 
Command by tate February 1977. * 

Taifet Recovery Systam A new type of helicopter-borne tirget recovery system has been developed 
by the aero-mechanical branch at the Ncific MissHt Test Center, at the 
reguest of NavAlrSyiCom, The system decreaies the retrieval time of 
target drones which have parachuted into the ocean after a 
^ H^t^t. Since the drones weigh up to 3,W5 pounds when full of water, their 
pickup pres^ti unique problems in rough seas and ocein currents,' 
In the past, helicopters have used a pole to both help carry the drone 
• and guide a hook jnto a nylon loop on the drone, (NANwws, AQril 1976, 
page 18.) Thii method did not allow much flexibility and aometimei 'poles 
, - were stressed to the breaking point In addition, the pole fijfture was fre- ^ 

quently damaged when dropped to the ground after the t^get was laid 
down. / / I 

The new system has a quick-release mechanlim which ^ows the pole 
to be dliconnected after retrieval, A stainless steel cable attached to the 



Figure 9^2- Here Is an example of, tiie type of artid^ featured In Naval Aviation Newi« 
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^ f Ttey iiitft^ft for the faidCT tiie 
^^^catidns pf a scientificr d^elopment or 

• They explain science and ^fempWx 
.tecHnoloa^ in iimpla linguae that the average 
leader can understand. 

• Tliey apply the facts in scientiflc and 
technical luWects to the life of the reader. 

All Hmds and Naval Aviation New are two 
Navy publications which Jegularly feature good 
popular, scientific articles. All Hands publidies 
articles on what is new and mportant in the 
Navy and how it affects the Navy man. Naval 
AHaHon Niws doek the same, except ttiat fts 
articles are slanted to readers in naval aviation. 



WRITING TOE POPULAR 
SCIENTIFIC ARnCli 

Of the three types of scientific writing Jtist 
discussed, you wiU be concerned mostly with 
the popular scientific. article. The oiganization 
and writing -of a popular scientiflc article are 
very sunilar to writing a feature story. It is 
regommended that you review the basici of 
feature story writing in Journalist 3 & 2. 

Diere are four major steps in diveloping the 
scientific article: recopiltion of ttie science 
oriented story or "the idea,'* complete and 
extensive research, carefully planned interviews, 
and precise writing. 

TOE IDEA 

Instead of finding *'tit>s" anywhere and 
every where, as for othdr^ 'feature itf tides, the 
science writer naiTOWi^the sources down by 
attending seminars, meeungs, and conferences or 
by gaining access to technical reports and 
professional journals. If you w^e assigned to the 
Operation Deep Freeze public affairs officer you 
would maintaii close contact wifti the National 
Science Foundation public affairs office for 
information on planned research projects to be 
^conducted in Antarctica. Conversations with 
* friends who are experts in their field serve as a 



shortcut to the di^overy of interesting loientific 
frtide po^ibUities. 

In choosing a mibject, you may find the 
deciiion is not difficult if you ask yourself tiie 
foUbwmg questions^ 

• Wai the aibject be interesting enough to 
me to write about? 

• Even with diligent research win I be able 
to understand the aibject? 

• Is the subject adaptable to 
inte^retation? * 

• Is aifflcient research ^material available 
on the subject? 

• Are in tendewees\ available, either 
idence, or by telephone? 



in 



person, by correspondi 



• Is there a military or civilian magazuie or 
new^aper that will prirtt my article? • 

• Will I be able to obtain illustrations and 
photop-aphs to complement the wticle? 

If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmatbe, you wUl then begin to plan your 
research and set up interviews in preparation for 
writing the article. 

It should be noted here that the Navy carries 
on a lot of scientific research on which specid 
policy on release of information has been 
establidied. Two examples provided in the PA 
Regs are: , 

* 

"Infoirnation on which transmittal 
to foreigners is restricted, such as naval 
nuclear propulsion. Release to the public 
would allow the information to reach 
foreigners. 

Progrmis which are subject to 
potential Controversy, such as the use of 
animals in experimental research. 
Relea^^ in mch cases may be made, but 
must stress humane procedureSp 
safeguards, and the like.'* 

RESEARCH** 

The safe rule of the science writer is 
the same rule of the good newipaper 
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reporter: collect from five to ten times as much 
material as will ultimately be u^d in. the 
article. 

Almost everyone begins work on a 
mbject with his sources already in mind, such as 
a discussion in a textbook, magazine article, or 
research paper. A businesslike approach to your 
subject wiji require intelligent use of library 
resources. There are some standard aids that will 
lead you to references for your purpose. 

Library Card Catalog 

The library card catalog lists books by 
author, title, and subject treated. (See fig. 9^3.) 
If you know the name of a man who has written 
on your aibject, look up his name in the card 
catalog. Also look up the Sibject heading that 
you are writing about, remembering that your 
exact aibject may not be given but that there 
may be one that will include it 

In figure 9 3, note that the U^^^ificdtioii oi 
call number in the upper left-hand comer of this 
library subject card indicates the location of the 
book on the shelf. The call number 943.08 
indicates that this pubUwation is flled 
numerically between 943 and 944 on the shelf 



The initial K (shown in figure 9=3) is the first 
letter of the author's last name. 

Periodical Indexes 

Next to the card catalog the most important 
source of references is the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature. (See fig. 9»4,) 

The Readers' Guide is a reference source, 
published since 1906, which gives, under author 
entries and aabject entries, references to articles 
in some 200 current magazines. It gives 
reterences up to the preceding month and is 
consequently one of the most valuable sources 
for topics thaj are of current importance. When 
using the Readers' Guide, write out all 
important information on a bibliography card in 
order to avoid confusion later and to have the 
data in correct form. 

Ulriwh 5 t^fiuJicai UUc^iuty li5ts peiiudicals 
under subject headmgs. ThU directory is 
designed to answer the question; What' 
periodicaJg are in this field? h also tells in which 
works each is indexed so that it becomes an 
mdirect guide to the contents of the magazines. 
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Entry by Subject: ^ 

MARINE PAINTING 

Frederick Waugh, America's most popular marine painter. G. R. Havens, 
il Am Artist 31: 30^7+Ja '67 

This means that an illustrated article on the subject MARINE PAINTING entitled "Frederick 
Waugh, America's Most Popular Marine Painter," by G. R. Havens, will be found in volume 31 of 
American Ajr tisi , pages 30 7 (continued on later pages ot the same issue) oi the January 1967 issue. 

Entry by Author: 

HAVENS, Geuuge H 

l^iedcritk Waugli^ AiU4.i it^ 5 Mu5L Popular Marine Psilntti 



Am Artist 31 ;30 7+Ja *67 



/ 



1/4.110 

Figure S^.-^Thii h in itxanipifl of the liitings in ftaadefs^ Gutdc to Peri^ieal LrteratMrg, Thii index, like the wd 
&t^\Qg, itoomhion to all librsries. It ii used to lo^te artides appearing in nonmilrtary periodioals listed subject 
and autfior. 



Mo^t llbiane^ Jiav.. /^it v.., I .ft h tin... 
Index, which appears munthiy auti runu back to 
1913. This index will serve as a guide tu uthci 
periodicals on mattars of ganeral iinportance 
bemuse it gives the dates of evenly which would 
preainiably be covered in other papers publisticd 
during the same time frariie 

SpeciaJ BibUugr^plites 

There arc iriajiy ull^.^. a » m h ^ ^ * . 
journals in special iields 
special lists is Bestenuan's hurld tiiblio^ruph} ^jj 
BibHographies, a standard and comprehensive 
work, or the sliorter Ireland's An Index io 
Indexes. 

Reference Works 

The reference Jw|i^4 4.iieni ui a iil. l. ^ 
number of general and special wurkb, Sk.uh 



luniish varied and plentiful information. Often 
it is a good plan to ^ee what one of these has to 
say about your ajbject before you do any 
extensive scarghing. The basic inforniatiun in 
these references can help you fijid your way 
aruuiiJ niuic intelligently 

jM.ipc^s^ uf your aiiiclt tu ii.iurrn Xl interi^fet, 
to expLiin, and to apply it to lite Tl^c science 
wnter must wiitc with accuiacy in order to 
ui die ate to the readers the signifhanue of the 
scientific, tliscuvery ur invention in readable 
terrnLtiolugy 

The matciiai luudi l>c gtith&ieu un the basis 
ui what you are going to explain tu tlie reader 
Select the facts in eveji more detail than for any 
other type of article in urder to write clearly 
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THE IHTERVIEW 

The success of an interview for writing a 
science article depends upon the writer's careful 
Research, thoughtful planning, and ability to 
draw out the interviewee to speak freely. Ihe 
basics of conducting an interview are covered in 
Journalist 3&2 and a bnef review ib 
recommended. Interviewijig an art, no matter 
what type of article you arc writing. But this ib 
particularly true when applied to interviewing 
for scientifiu oi technieaJ articles The beicncc 
writer iwmi wteaily understand evciy step uf the 
research and comprehend the future benent^s or 
dangers uf th^ rcMilib uf the icscarwh iu 
niankijid 

Ihe plaii iw] a ^K.i^iiK.K iutei^uv^ . wii^i^i^ y,[ 
tuur slep^; picpailiig fui the Ijiicivlc^v planning 
inteiview questions cunduetinM the d^tual 
interview and reviewhig the nUcivi^. w 

All ll, Iwi N U- s\ ^^ llh ^ . i , . _ J 

uiii ubuuusly iai J uilj, h iu .^^ii H m ,h,; 
news interview Tu e^tablibh a harni^iUuu. .lul 
eoupcratlvc c^Jiange with die ii tcrv ic.vdc 
arrange aji appoijitiueni loi ai. uitei^icw thiuugh 
a biicf t)ui voncisu letter ui m ,.nw uf tti.; pcihuii 
\h withia th^ naval ^ uiinn.iiuty ) hn^ft ^c sjiuc wf 
the qdesthjui tu be dUvU5.^ed ,,ad cxpfaii vvLat 
you are going tu du with tht article Thu wiJ] 
give the IniciN levee tlm^ U.> piepaiv Un tJi*. 

meeimg and avoid oui:»ide iidei.upticHLs 

FllUi tu th_e lii lei view } k>u iivaA ^.^^\ i, 
iu»*wh iL^euivh a^ p>^.s>iiul^^ ,iaJ twim.lk h.^ 
bibhu^iaph> 113. 1 f the le^v .i^fi 

J\)t tdeifiil and c.iaeipiL'^ii. 
..t>idln the latei ijwcw s b\u ardi) , ul 

dtJilCVCi... nl^i li ,IU ilbiai> sOUl'i. t,. Um: 

expert's wuh i^wc^ YuU uiusl kn the 
interview a life hisi and uJir . inent. .ul 
enuti^i tu kii.nv what .pi. stio.i^ NOi u> 

re^ea. .;h nute^ ifie tiend d ^ u i 
the effeet thdt the .e^uiefi \. .AHit sm . Aa\ . , 
the livc^ tile leauei^ tfic aunit^c ui ...ieni iu 

and IcehiUial I ilUS the icdleiA wih Uiid.:jat.iiJ 



without explanations, and the most effective 
method of presenting the facts to hold the 
reader's interest. 

The questions must be so phrased that the 
expert cannot simply answer '*yes" or **no." 
They shuuld be fbrmulated carefully to instill 
conlidence in the interviewee. 

Next tu the last question, you shuuld make 
ail augenients for photographs and other 
ilhisilratiuiib T he last question on your list will 
be a request foi the interviewee to check the 
t^uiuplcted manu^wript fur teelu ileal accuracy 
and seeuniy Jhi^ puuit will be discussed in 
rnuie detail in the pobtinterview part of the 
plan 



ili^. t.t^.i.iiiiii^^ ^L^ien, i. i,..i, ul wiltcr 

.11 piv.ilt b> len .ulnig Ih : ^ .tlun uii apceial 
tevhilUpieb uf inteiVicwiiig Ui Juurnulisi 3 & 2. 
in nitcivie^u.g ail tfiui 1 tie^ foi the science or 
teUini».al aititlc you inighi U5., the fulluwiiig 

jddltlUUai 5Ugge3UUii5: 

Mdii) ^^ ilieia flux e u u .Um. .1 ill, liiwi) aud eaii 
..dii^ t ni iiiteiview Witfiuut taking extensive 
iiuLea A u ude botJi the interviewee and the 

N^iitei aiK i.L a vli3adv4,.itufcv: if Jlutea aie taken 
diiilnt tlie Uu^i lew Ihe il^e uf a aiiiaff purtable 
tape 1 ici is iii^nl) ,c^K niiiuiidcd fur the 

liitei, i^w Make ^nre thai the machine L in guod 
\^ wikln^ i idei yiid tile U^tLCiieSaic ficsli. With 
tvnlaj s eXt.xlltnt Lquipnient available, there is 
iiv. n.;* .j tu ati k the nu luphune in the 
\s . . Si.....: Si,., pi) j^luv e the iiilv luphone 
.Mi i ili.ak Ui tit)l, nc;ai hie int,;i^vicwce= Check 
ih. i \ei:^ .4iiu lunge of the nueiuphune with a 
..ik^i jiio to the liitefXiew and duilng the 
liiii ,view give ai ^M v^M^hHidl miu k glance at the 
^' ^-^ ' lid ttipc int-aMiieiiicnt It is 

. * ...nieiid. .1 tfu.i yuu idke alung exu,, t.,pe 
4iid baitejlea lu ti.c ii.ejvU.w Tlie iccuid&d 
Inlc, lew will ^ ru. ide , ou witfi an exceifent aJibi 
-F) 5u S\\ i \OilR I \t'tS Ul a leahunabfc 
length uf tlii.w 

As ncnti.. .. I . .n . ... t 
I ^> 1 -1 X I A. d/idii^ lui ^ , graphs ,ind 

lilu jlia tfuiis .,,id a'A li. liii i/icv^ee if he . . sfie 
will tw Muu i en,>ugl, ,Jii , k tlic n.allu&Lript 

'wi ...Ic.itifh ..vwUiata 
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Reviewing the Interview 

The final step in the interview process is 
reviewing the interview. It includes: (1) the 
immediate transfer of notes from your memory 
or tape recorder to paper as soon after leaving 
the interviewee as possible; (2) the ^'brooding 
period'V and (3) writing the article, 

WRITING THE ARTICLE 

After the material for an article has been 
absorbed, you should pause to brood over that 
you have gathered. This '^thinking period" will 
check the impulse to start writing and instead 
deliberately turn over in your mind various ways 
in which the article can be shaped. How long 
should the brooding go on? There is no ruk, but 
many writers recommend 3 to 10 days. 

Following the brooding period , you are 
ready to develop an outline, lead, and style. 

Outline 

As with any article, yuu must give caigtui 
thought to the outline. Include in the outline 
the writing devices that will make the readers 
feel that the story c^iM--erns them or their friends 
personally; if not now, then in the futurt^ 

Avoid the sensational writ er s overuse 
reader-appeal devices, because the presefil Jdy 
readers of science and technical ar lilies seek uul 
factual material, whereas a decade ui su agu 
their interest had to be caught and held 

Because of the iiciluie ut the inat€.4ial ^ 
must give niorc thought iu. (1) dctennijiiii^ Ltic 
limits of the article, (2) scui^e ui the tiedljiuni, 
and (3) antJcipaliuu oi whai the icadci md> 
want to know. This procescs nwcessitaies d 
thoughtful cullljig 01 yuur research aiid 
interview nutcs As ) uu Jraft u.^^ uutluic Keep 
the readers in niLid, ^ven mure iJun vtien 
writing general articles, mid reiiieinbci tlie 
readers have inti^lligence, thou^i they in a) nut 
have a scicntiflc or technical back^ruunJ 

^ In planning the outline, remembci dial 
understatement better than uvcrstatcniciii and 
holding out any false hopes to the reader The 
w€ Unorganized science outline is the result ol the 
\iTiter's abiJity to visualize tJie readers, to hear 
them asking, **Why? How is it possible? How 
does it concern mc, my laniil> , iny jut, iny 



neighbor? Will it make me healthier, wealthier^ 
wiser, happier? What will be the consequences of 
this discovery on my children's lives?'' 

ITie Lead 

As in any writing, you avoid generalizations 
when drafting a lead for a science article. A 
situation in which the readers can see 
themselves, or with which they are familiair, 
serves as the first part of the lead. The fictional 
part of the lead, or, in science writing, an ^'effect 
needing a cause, or a cause implying an effect," 
carries the readers' interest into the body of the 
article. 

The first paragraphs of your article should 
be forward-looking=not backward-looking. Use 
the familiar to explain the unfamiliar. 

When writing a technical article for technioal 
readers, follow the same suggestions which apply 
to the science writer, except avoid using a light 
opening or a tictional lead. Get right into the 
subject by using a simple, factual beginning. And 
of course, it is not necessary to simplify as many 
technical terTUs as when writing for the general 
reader. 

Buily 

VViiuiig ilic buU> ul Lilt sujwii^t ai tiwle does 
iioi vary niuch truni any uther type of article 
eAccpt that yuu must keep in inind throughout 
the ariigie that yuu must huuiAnize science or 
technology by showing how the discovery 
alfei^ts the iQadei's lite. 

An Uiturinal tune adds lu readei uiterest 
^. liv^u yuu wrilc ad it y./U wciC tcllnig the reader 
the tads aiid Uiscusjhig the subject with hliU 
Make frequcni use of anecdotes, h>pothetical 
cases^ persunai proiiouiiS^ and tamiliar incidents. 

Qiiute authuritics frwquently to make the 
i^ader feel that the faeis are autheutiL 

Only Siii^h details shuuld be included as ^ili 
li^jp make the story inoie p^rsuiiaf more vivid, 
aiid niure eumpleie If you uverload the 
maniiscripl with tu%> uiany details dates, 
tiguies, naiui^s, ihUimIc dwacriptiuiii ol apparatus, 
and techiucal tenriuiulugy beyund the reader's 
guruprehciisiUii yuu will lose Ihc reader's 
niterest= 

aasi*me thjC th.. rcadci iias Uw picvious 
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knowledge of the subject, yet avoid inailting 
him by defining every term used. 

Accuracy 

Accuracy is necessary in the science article. 
Check titles, complete names, initials, positions, 
locations, facts, and dates. As with any article 
that you might write, be careful of the ''first 
syndrome''; that is, claiming that this is the first 
time something happened. If you claim a ''first*', 
state the source of your information and ensure 
that it really is a ''first/' Re-read the manuscript 
to avoid overstatement and "talking down" to 
the readers. 

Illustrating the Article 

Some uf the better bcjence^ahd Navy 
technical magazines devote up to 40 percent of 
their publication to illustrations. Pictures, 
transparencies, graphs, charts, tables, or maps 
are all effective for translating scientific idea^ for 
science or npnscience readers. (See figures 9-5 




174. Ml 

Figure 9-5. Here is a graphic iMuiLiaUMn which has b#en 
to ^ow the size of Anercti^ compared to the 
US land mass. 




r 
I 

H^re M.--Thii ii s simple but dramatie iMuitration 
showing what would happen to tfi© sea levei If all thf 
ice In Anttrctioa milted. 



diid 9 o ) Avoid including lUusUdLluns nierely for 
decuration, however. 

A icvicw uf ihc photograpliy chapter in 
Juurnalist 3 & 2 and chapter 10 of this 
manual wuuld be helpful fur the nuvice science 
writer 

Ph.Hu^ii4ph> Iwi ^ hK^iciM tigje should bc 

sii Jking^ revealing, and dramatic. The 
photo^aph of the interviewee has more reader 
interest if he or she is shown at work rather than 
sitting at a desk 
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EXAMPLES OF 
SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES 

The 'following three stories deal with the 
development of a ''supepcavitating propeller/' 
Each represents a different approach and style 
of writing on the same subject. Read the stories 
carefully and note the discu^ion on each, 
analyzing its style and its suitability for the 
general reader. TTie articles are not printed in 
their entirety tor the sake of brevity 

NAVY ANNUUNCL^ 
BKEAKThROUGH IN SHlt 
PROPELLER DESIGN 

I he design arid devclupnieia a 
ncw-typc. ship propeller, representing a 
siginliwaiii .^cicn lit ii^ uiiJ cngiueeriu^ 
advdiiwc ill iiiudciii ship prupuL^Jun 
uiiprcccUcMUd in the pdsi iOycais ut 
hydro^ynaniicb a^cuuiphsliments, nuh 
been announced by the Office uf Naval 
Rcbearwh dt a deniunbtiatiufi !ui the 
pTtbb dl liic l)dvid Tdylui MuU^l B.tjln 

This acruevtment, which Sribc^ tfuni 

iCi^ciU aiudlcs and appllv.atlun the 
phenuiiienoii ot sup^r Cdvitdllun t^; ^tup 
prupuLsiun, can icdsujidbly be aipaicd 
III iHdgnitudc Ui tht: dcvcl./piucnl kjI jv I 
prupulsiun iui ali.-ialt 

D c V c I u p i n c u t . I i 1. i 

'':iupef cav icathig ' p^^^i he* *3 Ll.c iUc i 
iCMiii t^t wuik Uuuc 111 di. il id ^1 
liydfuIuiU by Mi Muisiudl I' Duaui 

wUliCiiily -CfN with thw <.Misvw ui 

NdVdl Re&, aj I h t>! liti i 11 he , I 1 niKi !i 

hnglaiid The d»5*^.>vei) ui ih* iiUw uiul 
hjgh|> cffkjent ts>di' luil pK flies 

lO^s jCt^lKjiis i3 tiaiisLijd i\i i,lp 
plUpeiicl deslg}. n».*kt5 pu?i3lt-i . tht 
tlist lUnc high L»| ..'eti pu fniiaUju ilut igii 
the wdl ! ai dcgiee^j \A cfth. u.^nt.) 
i. v>i » .J ' ai dbl L lu ciLusc ^jf Uic \ jiia, iiiL 
pic)pcllcr!i up^iatin^, ai piea.;!i I via) 
bpwcds 



enough to be understood, the writer obviously 
made no attempt to simplify it for the general 
reading public. The writing is ponderous and 
fonnal, Certain words are aljiiost archaic and are 
seldom used in modern writing, , ' 

llie lead is typical of all the paragraphs in 
the story. It consists uf only two sentences, but 
runs more than 70 words. There are 10 words 
with four syllables, two words with five 
syllabies, and a hyphenated word with six 
syllables. 

Some ptuascs u^ed ui the artieie, such as 
''hydrudynaniiwa awcuniplishments" and 
* ' a p p 1 1 c a 1 1 u n u t the p h e n o m e n un of 
supier-cavitatiun" arc real jawbreakers and would 
discourage ^he average reader trum leading the 
stui y 

The funuwiug 3i^.^x> {nui piinted m it^ 
wiiUiciv; Is a news .jtuiy un the aajnc subject It 
\h thai du Ici Ucd , liuwcvci by ^siinpllcity diid 
clarity Technical a^pcwtb have tpcen kept to a 
nimuruiin, because the average icader vvould nut 
have tfie backpuund to understand it Fhe 
niaiciial I;* also inure gtricial but tlie slui) btlll 
en!phahi£es ttie propeliei advantages. 

disadvantages, possible uses, and un plications. 

iiL\y tHurLi i lk liL\ Ll i>hLu b\ 
NAVY MAY REVOl UTIONIZL 
SLa IRAVtl 

^ ... J lit' 1 1 > 4^<.n^i i 1 ,| ( 1 
N..vy ii, ^xpt,:tcd tu re ulutiuni/e >ta 
n . ^1 vwltlun d Iww ^ Cki^ 1 he piwpcil&i 
^^ili enable wv^iivcii t lOnal shl^-ia tu atlalii 
jptt 1.5 up lv.j 80 nuleb .iii hv.un 
1 . iia ^ ! : 14. 5 :ii!d ,^^ 4 1:11) ^i^ii i ^lall 

Uj lih) ! li ik-- pL 1 . 1 wii I 

1 \u. Na. , . Jb lu i, . ^ ,iu 

. .pC! \ avlliiltiig pu .'U-ijw M t. kca 

.1 d V a ! i I d g e i \ ti V i i J u 1 1 i, h e 

li/i li^jtion d ^44|M^i pe.4. 1 . in\ h 

a i I J. tiCS u =iC |j I a I' i ,pc iU' ! » ti l^h 

wd .5 

t ! * i I . . i , . . ^ > . ... . 1 , h 

il I pj jv^uhu, i.J^ d.A i \ . y :3pCcd 

■ tl i p.wpvlJ I 11 !wd l»n Vdpul 
\i\ i.K k bcuajlli: L.ige i 

111 time 11 c Vap- . 1 . » I 

411 ilial it t,.stiSc;i ,hi, ,j ■> ^ Lll i ill i 
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vacuum. Thi% causes the propeller to 
**nin away" as if it were operating out of 
water. 

m m m w m m m 

The third stoiy (not printed in its entirety) 
is a popular scientific article. It appeared in a 
to"ade publication, Business Week, and is a 
refreshing change from the first two stories, 
AJthou^ the writing is slightly above the level 
of the average reader, the material is prewnted 
SOTply, clearly, and interestingly. 

The article contains more detailed 
explanations than the first two stories. It also 
presents a more comprehensive picture of the 
new development with regard to advantages, 
disadvantages, possible uses and implications. 



FAST NEW SPEEDS FOR 
THE OCEAN 

When a new propelldr dcaigji 
developed by the Navy gets intu urn at 
sea, underwater and hydrofoil craft will 
be knifing through the oce^n at fantastic 
speeds of 150 to 200 knoti (better than 
200 statute miles per houi), and more 
conventional suri^ace vessels will be 
sJcmming along at 60 to 70 knots (68 to 
80 miles per hour>-alm\o$t double 
present day surface ^eeds of 30 to 40 
knots. 

That, at least, is the speea revolution 
forecast by Navy experts, the new 



propeller, they say, wiU make possible an 
entirely new range of ^eeds for surface 
and underwater craft of all sizes. 

Only ships designed for such high 
^ ^eeds, m fact, wiU be able to make use 
of the new propeller. 

It will also bruig a revolution in ship 
design, for the increased ^eeds will 
require new huU designs that can 
withstand the presiuras of traveling at 
mch a rapid pace. The new look in ship 
design may call for bulges rather than 
the sleek lines associated with speed Ln 
today's ocean craft 

TTie change could be somewhat on 
the same principle as produced the 
"coke bottle'' design in aircraft-with an 
indentation along in the middle like the 
one in the bottle; this boosted aircraft 
/ speed substantially, without any 
increase in power 

Ihc idsi twu btoncs tuUy meet the four 
puiposes of popular scientific writing. Both 
inform the jeader of facts he did not know. 
They inte^ret the implications of these facts. 
The two stories explain and simplify complex 
tcghnology in simple language They apply the 
facts in the stories to the life of the reader. 
Althuugh the facts don't invulve the reader 
personally, they give him a feeling of security. 
He knows that the new development will 
improve the Navy, which is preserving the peace 
heenjuy* 



CHAPTER 10 



THE PICTURE STORY AND NEWSFILM PHOTOGRAPHY 



Joumalist 3 &2 covered the basics of 
photopaphy, discussed the features and 
operation of still cameras used in Navy news 
photography, introduced you to 
photojoumaLism, and outlined some of the 
fundamental requirements for good news 
pictures. In short, you were taught HOW a good 
picture is made, and WHAT makes p good news 
photogTaph. 

The purpose of this chapter is to develop the 
subject of photojournalism more thorou^ily. 
You will study the methods and techniques used 
to produce still picture stories (sometimes 
referred to as photofeatures or photoessays), the 
fundamentals of motion picture news 
photography, and the Bell and Howell 16mm 
silent motion picture camera. 



DEVELOPING IHt 
STILL PICTURE STORY 

A series of related pictures^ with a bc^uniiig 
middle, and ending, united with words, is the 
most s u p h i s t i c a I e d form u t 
photojounialibm-the picture story 

"rtis form of juurnali^iu is ^i^^^^i ^ ' 
commumcate or to iiivulve the reader m an luja. 
a theme or a personality The must iniporldnt 
requirement uf the pictuic st^ry is that it be 
sipiificant. 

In the cdily iyuu*s Lewis w Hlic woa 
first to employ LUe picture stoiy a^, a journalistic 
device. His coordinated pictures and captions un 
child labor, immigrants, and coal miners had a 
strong influence on le^slation desired lu 
con-ect these social injustices. Suice then, the 
picture story has flourished. Many 
photojoumalists thought that their world had 



collapsed when and Look folded, but this 
certainly has not been true. AJthou^ soma of 
the glamour and #xcitement seems to have 
disappeared, mmy other outlets exist today. 
Increarin^y, newspapers are being printed by 
jffset, which reduces the cost of reproducing 
ihotopaphs and makes it possible to use more 
pictures. Also, special interest magazines are 
flooding the market. They include those of 
controlled circulation, re^onal issues, Sunday 
newspaper magazines, and trade publications. 

PICTURE STORY CATEGORIfiS 

Picture stories generally fall into categories 
charactApzed by placement of EMPHASIS. 

One type places the emphasis on WORDS to 
become an illustrated text. This forni of 
photopaphic naiTation uses the picture story 
within a text story to call attentioii to the article 
and to make it visuaLly desirable to the reader. 
The picture is the eyecatcher and relieves the 
monotony of the text. The pictures themselves 
do not nece^arily tell the story, the text is the 
irnportanl aspect. (See fig. 10-L) 

The second category places the emphasis on 
HU TURES. This category consists uf two types. 
The first type is called the fure Picrure Ston^. 
(See fig 10-2 ) This is the picture story that 
requifes uu captions. It has a brief headline, a 
word or twu with each photograph, ur perhaps a 
general text block The pictures carry the 
continuiiy of the stoiy A classic exaniple of this 
would by the stury of Edward Steichen in Life 
niaiazine, called '*Faniily of Man/' Tlie pure 
picture stury, using few words^ tragcd the life 
cycle ut man fiom womb to tomb 

A middle ground between wuid^ ^nd puie 
piwtures is the picture^exl combinaiion. This 
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Ui pfFjyf* wnilFn nipjfH j>n '^UMm i?ih»kil 

*fiti?f fh?¥ rliiiiM, ¥!!!i 
fTiij^j piHtfiY i )ij tjkrii ^1! inkirii hlffirv !j!ji>ltiv 

frlv, lilrMi h#|pi HhI. ihf NjvV U ii\ ^}.*t !)pif!!iM) 

^i"! 4 !iFn!!!l)^*i>: |>FMjft. I*'!' i kHIfi [HHiFifiplfu 

with i [uikirHiJsi ! ifo Fij^riPiiiP 



en paper 



Wh^ti Ih^ if^ki i miii fn fill i wnijng bilW 
i' itsiki liiF Ih iTttiiVKlUai «ifKi hi} h^n ifiiiinil j^^^ 
I N wfxi i^m hii Fij}nj{ wfJL iiiii whal limiliii 
*ilh SivV in |fwfai Muff ipsifBaljv il 

Sdvvn^^n iriij ii willing Ui iltrmpi U\ n»*\ thiaf nf^li 

£11)1 whfj] U\u\ii\ *{f iiiiilih tti ;hr 

I jtpfl ji# Siv-^ Vifd Wdihmjihiri \) i fiffp ji> 
piihlhhnl fhr SiiVv? Ir^iiiinf tudiiujli 'iiffdi? 

t!!}«!!rfi!T ! *s!flv Fffpfml f(J i\ "}\\i\r 
ikaski liipi! \i\ Sjivirifii ill jfahl i fifirij^ ^liij [i- 

[ifrjtjfp thpin^lif^ flip iHjvirHfntfnl i(i fit? 

:! t.ipl.lif! iiid Li ifffiifn. !Hf\ \ \ 'i*t\ n k ft^ 

«(lh iJH t'lViJldri fi|li( dijnil i|if<ljjM}i. 4fihh lUil 
ili^. illiniFjtui^ f^liliii^ j!rf{Mnii|( liiF jifijii Sj^t 

'ir>rijjnl !r'iH>!iiiU M.irfrijii.ifiijf ii> r iTiti[vt m\ u Ktriil 
Iiirihrj iriiiiririfii t^iiriP itl SshijlTi Jfr IfflFnl Sj^V 

Thf iliffl' ii |^F[)fri|lv iiMKi^^J lYli wltli ihr 




lil ihfff fi!i|i3r j^iiiuittoii ii^piriiTwnli Tfiiiiiilg Puh 
Iii Itiuni^ ( urTfSpnriijFfic? ( i«ifi«. of {'iirrii uliim 

jyiWhjtilRi JfP j(|y?h plenty n/ |r?r r^in thrir firif 
ikff w>rti ihf Divtibjii (ii bi!i=»ifff fintij 

!il \tym\ ipd ^imn lunitli.irii thffF iff i 

nni thjfd tr^jf 

M-iriT !hif| MH (>ffiiTr n\ |hf Na*V piat iff Ai.i 
IU^^f« April j^T;, MiM" i'hiFl Tnli 

iiig Hijliiit iftfini ( rritpr r^Hiif vmm. liiiri Filhrf 

! lirP? ill tfniFn,hFt Tl.if jsjilU jl fhrv iTifii fpliiftiH) 

N) fi'ii jiiiijiiiink lur jiiijMiuiiai hHirv Jwrf I^ mof 

lj< kii J 1 hillf ji^f " A\ LKrHdH iliih ii 

jriiiiFi Y P\pri iKiliKh wfiFft Kp rnflVfti hi* 

"irilrr^ (ij TH) hf hiij y^i idpd lihal ir IfI ak'tiF 
uhiti i| v¥=i^ ]'hi^ 11 hia fjnl TFI) !(hi! 



^pi-U lif (Mtllifi nil jiril IpiilFfihip M-tMiflilig, j miifir 
^hiih !=}ih ihi^i fiiiilJ liiinplrff MiiFf (|ijj|i/> 
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*rilH!^ \ \')\f\ r,»if*A\\ till rSjfffiFiitF 

dliiin! Ill %fiii v^niir Infji^ whiih hf ilfjw) ^i^i^^l 

?iigF Hi iirUr tTMlPrijf III |hf ! iirrti ujijiii [irpiftHiFhl ^ 
^^rijliliUF I)it|,Ki!i 

rhiP! [mIuLfv fftiFi ■firii iii. hii i4 ifir^ iu\A rs 
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Uh '^liihri fi.!iiii i hiff ^|if!i wii>! «rifri ffJiniiiii 
lii'!!!^ iii j I Fit! iiiikitlf'^ h^iE jidih. kriiittit in 

U-llill!iii (jfiK^^is tflf Mfin ilki riM[siiiir" ' jh }hf 
rif l)f p4rt!!iriM Ftilgh! lif liBi^Fil 



( iiFirijiihilrhir 

iijfifil r|i? HiLirlMfr i'f ifir (fUi Hp h=ii m vTin i 
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l^jUllntFlif Itii 



V^J'ili III ihr I li.THii 
i.»!!(Lii^ KntiiFifrriin; jr"! Sj^jI Hpirnf feprj! iii»^ 

fhlFij ii! liiiifi^ !ii ..aiiv [iijirfjiii up !i< 

\\:i\r Ihpu-' i!Hj?^i iir My^l !h ^'4 iifliBlU Jtil! Sjt.i! 
Hrirnr 1 1 jlliliijj ' Pfjii'?^ ji nni l\\r In i f=thilti 

Ai }ii« i\r^ j,j rfff Wfaisjftii jhTiiiuT! t hifi pfjlifl 
fntiijlv ippN hn «[w?fi^itaT 1,1 iyvji Wnifiirih In 

jMi'jMF^' ! ! iiIFii,j|iii!i tiif d giiiiFiPf* w [iiii| njiify- dr^i 
iii^ ttllh ^ riij^|||ii jjijpji ijj irKiiiiil (tjiTiiifiiiii ft? 

iiifil Fii fp^^fflf |h* ihjF'itlj! Milpi i giiijM"sik «riitr!! 
iiti ill rii^iiirri^ |py^|. ji,f,i .< |^|i^ii,i^i' \\>i fhr 

(•MS.s til miffW^iyi 

ih«r >i| |in Ijip-li iiriijrrld^iii^^ j.frjMnii|? dir . ■>> 
rKhjnin i„r Ihr ! Uli Liiiinrr t SLu "vliiyti Lrf.il 
! \i\r» itM'lVji,^ fhr iiiiHlisf jiTrjiarrij h* ffir 

» Liil Mil .Mfije, h, [ir Un^hi ( ht^( [Vfijri 

>iMll;ii< i^Ml^r iiiitlltpfp^iti |ii'^:iM lljFtr M-^'^iijj !iii .ill 
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blend constitutes the modern picture magazine's 
most important contribution to the art of 
communication, ^ere, the storyteUing is done 
by related pictures, arranged in some fohn of 
continuity. The text in such an article is 
important, but subordinate to the pictures, and 
much of it 1^ prebented m the ionn uf relattid 
captions. 

Captions and text help the pictures tell their 
story with utmost etTectiveness and blend with 
them into an intepated narrutivr cunlaining us 
many facts as space permits Picture=text 
wumbindtiuiia caji be tuund iii dbundunuc ui 
every pmfurc btor> nugaz^inc published, and in 
rriObt Sunday editions uf ncw^jjapcrh. 

STAGtS OF UEVEl OPMENT 

J* . ideiit ihuy a., the result )t pian.iaiig^ 
icscdich. jiid cXwtUlK/n. !#' vclupiuent jt a guod 
plctuic slury iiidy be para led nilu Uic 
fulk^wlii^ t-lgdily d£;tlii*.-d .^iA^Ch. 

* hlu^ iii. i 

* Haiiiilii^ iliw ti v.i liii i 

* I . - i 1.. J I !. . * i| * 

* II. 1. 

* t\ I. ,1.. >.. t . 

I Ml t J,^ { 
iih iM.t! sImI, lb lit tf . 1 , 

Su|.<puri It \ Mil wui.ip. s oi, t i , .^.h p 
have a goua Lhdii.e ^ f dcVcl., | J =g u pioft >ual 
phdtolcutiUk It the ijca is jujuj j.) anHni; i 

phuluglaplih skill i l icliuk^l j ci \ iJl 

make it t)ett r A ph turc stui. Lan nevt be 
bettei than the \dcL on whi«,ti it is based 

'^4 J 



Ideas for photo stories on Navy topics are 
limitless. At sea or ashore^ you are surrounded 
by story possibilities. As a senior JO, you should 
think of the Navy in terms of useful ideas=story 
ideas, picture ideas, and picture story ideas. 

If you are preparing your photofeature for a 
particular publication, select some back issues 
and analyze the features. As you read them, ask 
yourself: Have I ever experienced a story of this 
type? And, does my story have significance and 
appeal? By examining features already 
published, you will become alert to story 
Situations preferred by the editor. This approach 
ahu teaches you to look creatively at your 
cnviiunmeiii with a phot o tea ture in mind. If 
yuu concentrate on your personal experiences, 
yuu will be able tu present your story with 
conljjcntsj. 

Ihe piiututcaluic length is detciiUUlcd by 

3 You may want tu include many pictures or 
un!y J few. but the iiunibcr uf pictures and copy 
Icngiii stiuuld be ^uch that the stury is told 
tuletl) ytl t^uiiiplwlciy 

Aitci y.ju have a. .i..^ ,i uu idea tor a 
p_h*4utedluie, > ou aid ready U) reacarch your 
Mil'K ^ i Bcti^i,^ yuu staic the actual planniug and 
shuoiiji^. yuu need tu leam as much as you can 
aliuui llii pla^e situation, ubjcct aiid/or person 
iiivulv.;d ill the stury The rnuic gumplieated 
yuur ituiy. die »riure ru^eareh you will have to 
du Withuui gUi/d I e search, yuui siury may be 
sup^^rticta! aiid even inaccurace, 

lilt uiiiuuiit ut tiiiic icqulicd tui this 
, . iijnii.uiy stage will dep^iid uf e*,ursc on 
\sii>:lhci yui. already kuuw sumcthiiig abuut the 
aubjet^l ,»ud have oiily tu till hi uii pafticularb, or ' 
) wu kh.^v^ liutiiiiig at dh ai/uul it and have to 
--i.iii tuMii .eiatefi In ^ji> event i Cijeareli is vital 
I- i> up^.i ^jrcparatiun uf the maierial. KJiowing 
ih idcl^ bchijid what yuU See will make it 
P^>£^J)k [ ii yuu to put cinphaais in the ri^it 
pldi.c t., iuUurdiiiatg uiifiur aspccis whicli, by 
then iiiai^Cence fur attention may appear to be 
MU)ft ijiif Drtant than they really arc tu the stury, 
h..^i:(iich takes many furms It niay mean 
. ,4jing books, magazines, newspaper clippings, 
Ui histurical documeiits talking to, or ' 
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corresponding with people who have the 
information you need. 

Banning The Treatment 

^ 'nie treatment is the arrangement of facts 
you have collected and type of pictures you will 
need tp adequately convey the theme or purpose 
you have in mind. Here you plan your pictorial 
coverage and decide which elements of your 
stoiy should be presented verbally and which 
should be presented visually. 

Planning the treatment is the most 
important phase in developing a picture story, 
yet it h the one phase most commonly 
neglected. The usual method for an untrained 
JO planning to cover a picture story is to grab a 
camera, load it with fresh fUm, set up and 
expose his film at the sceni then hope a varied 
number of angles and poses will illustrate the 
subject This hit-or-miss approach is the main ^ 
reason so many picture stories are rejected by 
editoi^. Planning is just as important in 
developing a picture story as it is in" preparing 
for any other public affairs activity. 

Because every picture story is different, it 
will not be possible to follow the same plans for 
each assipiment, Therfe are, however, certain 
planning criteria by which all picture story ideas 
must be judged: 

INTEREST Tlie first is an intereht ihai 
transcends spot news, like picture stories that do 
not depend on a current news peg. One reason 
for this is that most picture articles reqhire 
considerable planning and theix preparatiun i^ a 
time-consuming process, 

IMPACT. The SeCuild C33c:iiiJdi wllLciJwii 

picture impact, that '^something'* which appcab 
to the eye, catches attention, and holds it. 

NARROW SCOPH. Thjidly. i.av^ 
narrow scope. Nothing so handicaps the 
successful execution of a picture story as lack of 
planning. A sin^d picture story on a small 
command^ would be possible, but difficult; on 
one area of the command, it would be less 
difficult; on a particular unit, comparatively 
simple; on one man in a unit, easy. 
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FOCUSING ON PEOPLE, -Whatever the 
story, chances are it can be made more 
interesting if it is told irf terms of people doing 
things. It is possible, of course, to focus on an 
inanimate object, such as a small craft. But any 
readership test ever made will demonstrate that 
the story will have more readers, and more 
interested readers, if there are people in the 
story, 

WIVERSAL APPEAL^The final criterion 
is universality. For commercial newspapers and 
magazines, it is necessary that picture stories be 
based on ideas which reflect the experiences and 
feeling of large grou^of people. (However, 
there are special interest media, such m Popular 
Science magazine, which have special 
requirements of limited scope.) 

Preparing The Script 



A detailed shooting script is essential in 
developing a good picture story= Start by reading 
all the information you have collected on a 
particular subject, then note those points which 
can be illustrated or interpreted with the 
camera, 'The script should contain a 
comprehensive listing of every photo to be 
taken, including camera angles, poses, distances, 
points of focus, accessories to be used, and 
similar helpful information. It is not necessary 
to list the photos in the sequence in which they ' 
are to be used in the layout, only in the 
sequenwd in which they may conveniently be 
photop-aphed. 

Some scriptb are verbal descriptions uf the 
piwiures you want. Other scripts are prepared in 
sturyboard fumi In the storyboard organization 
each picture is sketched on a separate index card 
to indicate its contents, angle of view, and 
eniphasis. Each card should explain pertinent 
data, such as time of day, location, people 
involved, and props required. 

Other scripts even include plans fur a general 
layout in order to assist the photographer in 
planning hjs shots for placement on right-hand 
or left-hand pages, (Knowing whether a shot will 
be reproduced large or small helps the 
photographer decide how much detail he should 
include 0 
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Don*t regard the script as a fonnidable piece 
of writing. It is meant to be a kind of blueprint 
for taking the guesswork out of picture-taking. 
Even though you may take some of your 
pictures '*off the cuff/' your photofeature 
requires intelligent planning. Some 
photographers say that a visual plan ib 
restrictive. Thib is nut true if you properly 
prepare and use a visual plan. Such a plan is not 
intended to limit your shooting. Rather, it 
indicates whiuh piLLure^ you MUST include to 
present a cunipietc btory and to aghieve proper 
enipha^U, 

Oppoi luiiitici tui additiuiiaj pKluit^ liiu) 
present thenibclve^ Oil locatJuil Vu4i ahuulJ ul 
course , shoot thdbe piwturc^in aJditiun to those 
galled lui in the aciipt But be suie tu tiandlc 
them lb a ^tylc that h cunsibti.nt with tlit rebt ut 
the pictuies* There is always the posbibiJity that 
unexpected events will provide fiighlights and 
hunian ijiteiebl clenicfits tor yuui stuiy 

As you can ^ce^ a bhuotliig ^cript iiui ^lij 
iciis you wlieri and where tu take tlit piLuue^ 
but albO how to bhu^}{ the juh It eiiabjjb yuu lu 
euiLark on a pKtuie tuKiug a^^igiiiueiil with ihc 
full confidence that you know what has iu be 
done and that you have the rigJil phwtogiaphR 
equipmeru to do it Hie tinit apcnt in piepdiUig 
the bcript will be cuiiipciibdled by the tinit: and 
ptja&ible tuutUMOii yuU will s.^s/c at the ^^cne 
wtieii llu. pletUic5 tiiC tak^n 

I lie ^ilUi^ Uii^ 

1 1 i w t 1 1 . . 1 i . 1 ] . 

ft I.) -J: ..lU^iUlU <.Oii4 i.t.ni 1 . .1 .,..1 
tilliliig ale di3<.ua£*.,l hi L ^Jn.ill.i i k 2 i. n 

tlic^e i^lcllunts betoic ^- in t)di kin J,i uu* A^n y 
aa^lMti^ncni If y,>u aig a ijini l ItJil 
phuU>graph^i lUc ,i.dual iiuuUi,| .% ^uqi^ii^^es 
in youi plutu,^ ^l.iiy ah ujd liu unu.hual 

piwblcm^ lli^ i)iily ,iewl3lun yuii /ill have Lu 
lUake uji tlu ^ee.ic will invvn^c L:xp>o5.nt: 
eaJeuiudOho* ait l eaiiU k>i iiatkMi (bi;t!i u\ 
which are dUia4^5.^d in ii^ / J 2) 

OiiC piubleni worth nicn liuUi.,^ . i 
4h.a it will always l^e easy e. , i . il 
abbtiau qu.ilitics in a pict^nc that y*..u nia, hu.^t 
envisiuiUi3 s^len the &liu.>thiL ^^^hipt Wti^ 

piepdiCil \ i^Udl 1 utei pi tdtlun Ol di. ab iiawl 

idea with nhii is dhtiuuit. if n. i n .po .^il)!^. to 



achieve at times. Emotions and moods may be 
recorded on film only througii skill, 
perseverance, and complete cooperation 
between the subject and the photographer, 
* Sometimes the emotion or mood may linger 
only a fraction of a .moment. You must be 
prepared to trip youf bhutter at the precise 
moment the action takes place. 

Althougti there arc no exact niethods or 
techniqueb in using youi shuoting script, there 
are a few general points to keep in niind; 

Visit the lucatiun m advanee and investigate 
pu tuic taking p<.jbbibihtic5, phutographic 
limitations, and uther factors which will have a 
bcaung e)n bhuuting the ^stuiy 

Make n e c c a b a i y a p p \ ^ 1 1 » i n 1 n t ^ an d 
.li 1 ungeincii i5 tci ^hMuUug th^ Jub Set up a 
bhuoting schedule and notify evwi yoiK ifivulved. 

Check photogiaphic eciuipinent to ^ u^ed. 
Make sure the Cain era ur^ei ates properly and you 
have all liwtts^aiy awCc55uiic5 lu du a ooinpetent 
]ub Ihe^c liithnlc a tiipud, extension flash 
units tUtci.., expv,..Ui.. uietci and different 
IcnbCi. 

CL^iit- i 1 ^ I *ji4 wiie p*^4.^ *i! W4 uliji^ui in 
the scene 

Have Ihw. p^-ib^iii Am ihliiH-' that hw/siiC Wuuld 

noiiuaily dvj in a pljec wheK the dctiuii would 
ouiinailh ^^^^ 

Stllvc tuf chiL^Ciij.^ I .jli.n.i to Uiuve 

1,. ,n the suljjet. I Mvi\i ig il.. * lo^ ; tt) th.; subject 
v\\i\ emp^hasi/.e the main di tiun »uhi ehininate 

liiUi. i t;a5ai y aUiiOUJidillg bitua ^ Il la l)i^ttcl tu till 

the entire negative areu witlf^ b closeup view 

Inah ad yi\ idaUnlng h^ U3t UiC t:iildig*^i lO In lilg It 



1 h- i . i 

i ih J Id I 'dw, i I t ap;rs 

L d iti£i^;d^iru * au iAh J distil..^ , 1 i Ujurnulist 

III ... .4jf, J , n,c i..h . i -i h ^i»s/uhl 

h h X 1 i) .in^l': wt ii^hi l i^iif ) Wl jc;.^*.:dlc 

u^ii.^di ti, t;! ihc St jiitigUi\ . ^j sUi,. huwevcr, 

has I^M n.ni put hi. alUniA 1 1 ct^^.i . / pi in Is. 

Wh^'n iiScd h.uil^uh tally .t J> x 7 ni.iku3 a 
thitc Junii Lut I ti .diy 1. niakci^ a 

t \^ « . 'huiiu ut i 1 hv. t^iii«hild .i.uagi aN r 
1 w pi: t jd L'i 1 I 1 t.i . * ) 
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Prints should have nornial contrast and tend 
a little towards the light or grey side (full range 
of tones for offset printingX Important 
halftones in the picture must be clearly 
separated so they will not blend in with each 
other or become lost altogether in reproduction. 

Determining exact media requirementSj 
however, is an entirely different matter. It is 
your responsibility to determine what these 
requirements are, preferably in the. planning 
stage of your picture stor^. Some of the facts 
that should be ta_ken into consideration are the 
size^ number, and quality of prints requued, 
distribution potential; media deadlines; 
production facilities uf the phutulab, 'and the 
approach to be used in the illubtrations^ text and 
captions. Whenever pub^ible^ picture stories, like 
magazine articles, should be slanted towardb the 
particular needs of individual publications 

Kelea^ijig ih^ lockage 

PrUwcdUies fur Tti^a.i..^ ^ t I^mI U iiialU.i 

both still and niution picture, ..re uutliiK J m Ihe 
PA Regs, as well as the Manual of Naval 
Photography Review thi^i information whenever 
you have juniethijig noteworthy to reka^^c in the 
way of pictures, especially materidl whiLji nidy 
have national iHtirest or si^ltlLdiu.c ui may 
involve ^.ecurlty cledian.c 

tulluwtii^ ijy 

Whei* ..n t.iiu.i accepts pRiuie . 

publi. ilK.n, it'a his W^y uf IdliiiM you li.ul 

yuii did a piufesaioiL.IIy ..online t, m jub 

Vuu can leaiij ^ 1 A ii,„ii uiw < ^> 
piwiure story is j n ^uiu d in pu.a . i.iAi 
pictuicfi* were u^cj? Whu h ^.nes wcicl i. How 
Were fluy cropped? Wa^ any pi^tmc ^.lU.ugtd 
more tlun ihe others/ VVhi. h pi, t..ic w«3 uscd tij 
serve a^^ Uic focal p^.int fui the Idyuui? Whdi 
infurumuun was t;Xcludw J ii l anded i,i ihc 
^ Caption? Wa^ the ^lory (Icai) r. ^'jiiicn u ^uc a 
a difftfcnl sidJit? tlov*' inaJiy J life ic.it 
publicaticHis used tht .piCdn/ The .u swcra to 
these questii.ns will gi a yuu n.ujiy s iluablc up5 
un huw to iiiipi./vc ) uui atxt pictuic ^luiy 
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ESTABLISHING CONTINUIW 

Kcture story continuity is that ^'something" 
which makes the story hang together, which 
makes a cohesive, continuous whole of the 
words and pictures. Analysis of successful 
picture stories to learn what holds them together 
reveals six commonly used types of continuities: 

• Simple Continuity 

• Ndirative C hiunulugy 

• Ktpcaievl Idt^utii) 

• Huw 1 u 

• Fuldnel Ui i \>iiUajl 

• UcvcluplUClit of a lh._-i4iC 

3i4ibpli^ CuiltlliuUy 

, ..u have a group of pictUies on the bame subject 
that du nut naturdlly tall into one of the oftier 
typca oi urder= In othar wordb, the picture^ have 
no starting point and no conclusion. A family 
phutu album ib a good example uf the use of this 
type uf euntinuity. Tlie pit;tures theni^elyes are 
geneidlly unreldted, but they drc held tugelher 
by their coniniun subjet.1 matUr 

Fur cpianiplc^ suppus^ yuu Hw*^ i^iwpaiiiig a« 
pictuic ^tujy of Uic jouinalist lidinii.g offered at 
DINFOS Individual pictures Ui ttie stury niigtit 

ahuw . 

* .i** dents s 

^- 'ill iidi ii V 111 the ijdlu iUidiv* 

^ ...... .. .A. ^i,lng 1 . i-..^ 1*. ... , to. 

ii I ^ii^t t/f M3 phuL^ ultu^L pJptl 



c, d Liiiikii i iuup vd siuuant^ gaih Ju J 

J md riin*, 

n ..n th ; .halkhua.d wlth Siudcnt in 

Iht. i] : . ati ^ 
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• A itUidaiit s^g^uig under the weight of 
an wnful of books Issued to him the flist day 
for use during the l^wsek ceui^ of instruoticn^ 

• A ffoup of students viewing the rotaty 
pre^s during a fleld trip to a loe^ newipaper. 

Each photo in this picture story feature 
a different pose, a diffefent scene, and diffei^nt 
student, btit the common denoniinator of aU 
the photos would be JO training. The photos 
would have no startirig point or conclusion ^ but 
continuity would be eitablishad by the fact that 
they deal with the sanie genefal subject matter. 

Namtiyf Chronology 

Unlike the simple continuity, the nairative 
. chronolo©^ is presented with a definite time 
seqiiange in nund^ It has a defifiite bepnning, 
siispense, and dramatic CQnclusian. Each picture 
is closely related to the one which follows, and 
cannot be taken out of sequence. Hie last 
picture senres as the cUmax, which should be 
startling or unusual. 

In the narrative chrorology there is uiUally a 
lead or key' picture that combines as many 
elements of the basic ideas as can be used irt one 
d ramitic, storytelling, wall-contposad 
photograph. The key picture should be able to 
stand by itself, ^ven a half-paie or a full-page 
layout. 

An exOTple of a picture story using a 
naffative chronology might be^n with a scene 
showing a plane returning to its earner with a 
bomb hanging precariously from its bomb rack* 
As the plane lands, the bomb breaks loose, then 
skitters across the flight deck toward some 
parked aircraft. As the bomb cdrnes to a stop, 
two ordnancemen quickly grab it and throw it . 
over the side* The final plcturi shows the bomb 
exploding in the water^ spraying seawater as hi^ 
as the flight deck and in the direction of the 
ordnancemen, who are shielding their faces with 
their arms. 

Repeated Idantity 

Ms is p^ibly the rriost important of the 
continuily types, and usually the most 
frequently used in publications today. In its 



basic form, it involves ttie repeated u§i of thi 
same person (repeated identity) in ^eiy scene in 
the pictu^ sto^.'Fof example, If you wanted to 
develop a picture sto^ on Navy fecruit training, 
the easiest way of doing it would be to select .a 
typiMl recruit and follow him through a day of 
training from reveille to taps. The SMne recruit 
would be in every picture, but eve^ picture 
would show a different seem and action* 

Not only persons, but objects, sce^s, 
rn^ds, arid situations may be used successfi|py 
in repeated identity continuities, TTie baric 
techiUque is the sam^i when a person is used in 
picture after picture. Ingenuity is necessary to ^ 
make the prtsentation interesting and effective. 

How-Td / 

TTie how-to continuity eniploys a time 
sequence of pictures showing step-by^ep 
procedures for doing something. TTus technique 
is used to show how to make everything from .an 
eye splice in a piece of line to building your own 
boat, It is ctomonly used in how-to articles 
dealing with ca^entty, hobbies, homemaking, 
cooldng, building, sewingj and sports, such as 
bowling and golf. 

m 

Parallal or Contmst v 

The parallel or contrast continuity usually 
employs the "do and don't," 'M^t and wrong," 
or "before and after" approach in its 
presentation of pictures in the story. It is 
frequently used to present two divergent points 
of view or to empha^ze one side of a situation 
over another- TTie -'do and don't" approach^ for 
example^ might be employed in a pieture story 
on safety. The '*right and wrong" techriiqiies can 
be used effectively in a feature on millta^ 
courtesy. The "before and after'" ^pp roach, of 
course^ is most commonly used in picture stories 
dealing with prop^ess, 

Development of a 'Hieme 

Most picture stories have a theme -that iSt 
they present an argument or idea with pictures 
that are lopcally related to each other* 
Whenever possible, picture stories should feature 
a theme that directly or indirectly reflects or 
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supports dnm or more of, the Navy's publiG 
affalm miiiions md objectives. For example, if 
you deddtd to preparf a picture story on the 
j^avy Rilief Society for use In your cominand 
rii^i^spsper, all the pictures mi^t lugport thi 
thenie of **the Nivy takes care of ite owi.*' Each 
pictiire might show a phase of Na^ Relief 
3ctiyity that emphasizes work perfomed by the 
Society to help the Navy family. 

CONTTNUmiS OVERLAP 

Obylousiy, thefe Is ovarlapplng among the 
oontlniiities, Two or more of the six types 
frequeiitly used can be founld in tha same 4 
picturg stoiy^ In fact, most succeisful picture 
stories rfsult froni combinations of continuities, 
It must be emphasiEed that picture stories are 
seldam restricted to any one fonn/ A picture 
story on recruit training, for example, may 
aiiiplcy a picture-text format uiing nirrative and 
repaatid-identity with a theme.' As a senior JO, 
you should study pictures stories used in 
newspapers and nsagazines so that you inay be 
able to determine the best format and technique 
to use in any situation when an idea for a 
picture story on a Navy subject p resents itself = 



NEWSFILM PHOTOGRAPHY 

Television has revolutionized the 
news-disiemination industry and is now finnly 
established as the primary source of information 
for the jnajority of Americans, There is artiple 
reason to believe the impact of television will 
increase. For instance, development of a home 
video tape recorder will allow the user to 
preserve pragrams that are of particular interest. 
^30, highly compact lightweight cameras will 
greatly increase the mobility of television 
cameramen, so that they will be able to move 
alrnost as freely as today's newspaper 
phctographers %vith their mini-cameras. 

Mast Navy pubUc affairs staffs can look for 
increased involvemenl with the television 
industry. The riew mobility of television crews, 
combined with the industry's increased editorial 
ag^essiveness, will mean that when a news story 
breaks, live television coverage may become 



probable at commandg where any TV( coverage 
at iN ^s once unlikely. 

Althou^ the job may be more compIex,^ the 
JO will have better tocls with which to work, 
New equipment will increase the feasibility of 
PA staffs produoing video-taped features and 
news releases for TV, 

Newsfilm (forrnerly newsreel) photopaphy 
hm evolved from the weekly news summa^, to 
be viewed by a small percentage of the public at 
their local theaterfj to covera^ that is only a 
few hours old, brought directly into the living 
room of the majority of ^nerican homes* 

It is lmportaj!t that senior Journalists 
recognize the challenge of the time, and not let 
riiotion pictures-as frequently used by 
televisions-become a neglected medium through 
lack of familiarity with techniques. Motion 
pictures are not just another way to 
comniunicate. They have a certain magic that 
adds a great deal to the explanation or coverage 
of a news event, - ^ 

it is not our purpose here to make you a 
motion picture cameraman in the technical sense 
of the word. We have professional clmeramen 
(PH^s) to operate motion picture cameras and 
process their product. However^ you need a 
good working knowledge of the subject, 
because^ as a senior JO, you must knovv how to 
coordinate motion picture nevvs coverage of 
major events. You are also reqwred to prepare 
shooting scripts for motion picture coverage of 
news as well as be familiar with the 
fundamentals of scripting film for TV use. In 
other words, our purpose is to prepare you to 
work with a Navy Photographer as ateam in tl^e 
production of newsfilm for TV use. the PH 
provides the technical expertise in obtaining and 
processing good newsfilm. You take care of 
other particulars such as prepping the shooting 
script, recording the facts at the scene of the 
news event, assisting photolab pemonnel in the 
editing of the processed film, preparing a = 
narration or script for the edited product, and 
making sure it meets the TV station's deadline, 

HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 

Motion pictures, as we know them today, 
are Relatively new. History reveals that Jhe 
illusifln of niotion goes back to the days of 
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Pharoihs some 3*000 yearn ago, when stitues 
Wire placad bet^veen massive coluinns. Thisa 
statues, as they propessed from the first to the 
last, were cuvtd m that one am was 
progressively misai^ifroni the side, up to a full 
salute, and then bick down to |he side podtiort. 
Kiaroah, riding f^st, was able to see an illusion 
of motion that appaired to be the statue's saluta 
to him. The nimber of statues used is not 
known today, but tome of the coliimns still 
stands 

Few people realize that as far back as 1 833, 
men were; striviiig to create something 
mechanical that w^ould tell a story by projecting 
niDving images. At this time. W, G. Homer 
invented the zoestrope or what he called the 
•meel of Life/* This gave the first illusion of 
motion from drawinp. The device was a 
revolving drum with slots along its outer edge. 
Dravidnp were designed to show the different 
phases of the subject*s action and were placed 
inside the drum opposite the slots. By rotating 
the drum and viewing through these slots, the 
drawinp merged into an illusion of motion. 

In 1878, Edward J. Wuybridge was credited 
with the first analysis of motion, 
photbpaphically. Wuy bridge set up 24 wet plate 
cameras along a racetrack with strings attached 
and stretched across the track, k horse running 
down the track, brealdng each string, produced 
24 consecutive photographs. The results were 
then shown on an improved model of the 
zoestrope. 

George Eastman, founder of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and Reverend H. Goodwin, 
each working independeiitly, conceived the idea 
of a light sensitive amiilsioii on a thin flexible 
transparent celluloid. TTus vO^as the first **ribbon 
of film,*' This event took place in 1888, and one 
year later Eastman began to manufacture 
roll film for Eastman Kodaks, ' 

A large number of men, too numerous to list 
here, were working on a machine to reproduce 
motion. Such men as Edward Muybridge and 
Tliomas Edison of the United States, and the 
Lumiere brothers of France, spent hours 
attempting to overcome the challenge of motion 
reproduction. 

The major obstacle that had to be overcome 
was the PERSISTENCE OF VISION, The 
optic-nervous system of the human retina allows 



human belnp as .well as nnost livdng creatures to 
see nriotion. Actually, this optic-nervous systam 
allows an image to be retained for a fraction of a 
second after the eye has been closed ahd the 
image shut off. This retainini power is known as 
persistence of vision, T^ii peisiitence of the eye, 
in behaving like the shutter of a gamerar has 
been mechanically measured (as closely as 
possible) at a fiftieth part of a second- - \ 

Taking this factor into coniideration and 
itriving to create a mechanism that would, match 
tWi persistence of visions T^pmas Edison j in 
1 89Sj product a machine calie(ra'Kinetoscope« 
TTiis machine reproduced photographically to 
the viewer What had previously been recorded 
on the film by a camera* George Eastman made 
the film for Edison ; and thou^^ Edison is 
referred to as the founder of motion pictured he 
is not credited with, inveriting the eanfiefa.(^His 
nnachine for taking the pictures was called the 
Kinetopaphlc, Th^ Lumiere brothers in France 
purchased an Edison Kinetoscope and developed 
their own camera, calling it the Cinematog'aph, 
Tlieir improvemehts made it possible to 
photograph, print* and project motion pictures* 

Credit for the United States invention of the 
projector goes to Thorns Amiat. idlscn heeded 
the new projector Amiat had dellcied for his 
films, so Edison marketed the Armat projector 
and Called it the Vitascope. 

PRINCIPLE OF MOTION 

Let us once again go back to the illusion of 
motion. As we found earlier^ motion pictures are 
an illusion of motiOT, which is possible because 
of persistence of vision. TO§ persistence of 
vision is a common eyesight characteristic, a 
iplit-'Second lag in the optical-nervous reaction 
which permits a visual image to be retained for a 
brief instant after the ima^ has disappeared* 
For example, if you look at a bri^t light and 
suddenly drop an opaque shutter over It, the 
actual light - is cut off; howeveri your eye and 
brain retain the image for a brief Instant, In 
motion pictures, a series of still pictures, each 
slightly different frop the preceding one, is' 
^ projected in rapid succession; each frMie 
fpicture) is viewed individually with a black 
interval between. Your persistence of vision 
carries the visual image through the black 
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taterval md m^ps the pictures (m ntiier thair 
imaps) topttiCT, there by creating tha iUution of 

BASIC CAMERA 

A snotion picture cmem is a inecliinical 
iivicp^ oapable of photographini action in a 
rapichiucce^on of pjctures on a ribbon of fllin. 
^ fnoton picture cmieras have the foUomng 
four basic parts: 

• A light-tight compartinant 

• A lans or lenses 

• A shutter 

• A film holder or focal plmt 

These parts are primarily the mnm m in still 
Cameras^ with the axceptionc Of the shutter. The 
shuttarj in most motiOT pictufi csmeraSj is of 
the focal plane type, called a rotary disk shutter. 
It has a segment cut out giving i U^t cycle and 
a dark cycle. Exposure is made during the li^t 
cycle, and the fllm is advanced during the dark 
cycle, (Sie fig. 103,) Film comes inthrea sizes: 

16-, and 35-millimeter. The S-miUimeter size 




Ngyftt 1Q^3«--an|tfiie npreMnMon rotery disk . 
thumr itimflng a tinglt ^uttird^gm openipg. 



is SfldoAi, if mvm^ us^ iot telOTislon. A notable 
exception: if a very important nav^ weiit, such 
as thi ICeiinady ^assination'» is tvailible ofily 
on i-nailliiniter fUin, then it Is obvious that if 
could be used. 

Two iddltional features of ttie modon 
^ pchire carnira are the fflm drive machinlim and 
iiiterinittant " action. The fllm drive 
mechanim tmisports the fllm continuously 
from a supply spool (unaxposed fllm) t© a 
takeup ^Qol (axposed film) by maaiis of 
toothed drive sprockets. Drive sprockets angaga 
tile fllni pettomtions along the tdps to eniaga 
flie sprockat taath. TTiese sprocket taath are 
often caU^ pulldown claws. Ttiese clm^^ are 
slmUi^i^ tho^ in projactori, ^ 

TTia sacond feature, Intennlttant acticii,caft 
also hi caJlpd the stop and go action* T^is actton 
is, craatad by a machdnisni that advances fUm^ 
one fmna at a ttme at the film p.te. hi cameras, 
this is aCQomplishad by the puUdown claws that 
intennittently engage the fdm by means of the 
parforatioii and ^uU tha film down one frame at 
a timis dlsangagi from the perforations, and 
move up t€ ripeat the operation. 

During this operationj individual exposuras 
are madi whan tha film is held in place by a 
pressure plataJ Soma cameras also have 
repstritlon pins, to further aid in the coiract 
ahnemant of the film during exposure^ Each 
pictjira area in ^ motion picture camera is 
r^rred to as a frames and the speed at which 
.^e camera is oparatad is spoKen of as franas per 
second (fp^). 

Portrayal of all nonnal action is obtained on 
the icfeen whin the camera-staking speed and tha ^ 
rate of projection ara tha same. The stMdard 
taking and projection spaeds are 24 fps. It is 
^ssible and sometimes necessary to take 
nrotion pictttrps ^slower or faster thih 24 fps/ 
Thit-j|'.4ftpa when it is desirable to either slovyr 
down or spied up tha motion on the icrean. To 
portray a subject in slow motion, the 
cameraman must shoot the subject action at 
speeds faster than 24 fps^ and project the filni 
normally* To speed up action, the subject is 
photop'aphed at a slower speed than 24 fps and 
iP»j^tiAtt^rmallyr- 

All fp$ changas iii^n^ec^ on th* 

screen should be dona the Cimera and not 
in the projection of tiie motion papWre. 
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Cimem speedi in ttie thou^dg of frames 
pjir second are ustd at tmt canters tD^meaiUFe 
the fall of *Uqiiids^ th© sperf^of objtgts in Aij^t, 
or thi afii covered by i bursting bomb, ^an 
these fllms^re projiGted at normal spead (24 
fps), the viewer can itudy each dtlail of subjact 
matter and obtain aecwate data firom this study, 

During o;ie cycle of oparation of a motion 
piottire cirnera, the following action takes place: 
First I the fibn is advancad by tha film' drive 
meehanism spiocl^ts; then the pulldown claw or 
shuttle advances ma flhn one frame at a time. 
Thm film is now stopped m^^tarfly whUe the 
shutter revolves cnce, tharaby making the 
exposure. This cycle is repeated 24 times within 
each second/ Because the fUm is moving 
intemiittently, it becomes necessaiy t© have 
surplus film in the proper places^ M the film is 
constantly fed into the camera as wefl as being 
wound upon the ttkeup spool (stopping also to 
be exposed), it must not shorten or tighten too 
much or the film wll break. 

The possibility of fllnl bfeakiiig or being 
torn is overcome by having a fllm loop before 
and another jafter the film gate to absorb tha 
shock of tKe^lafiflittant action. 

BCPOSURE CALCULATION 

Before you can understand exposure 
calculation for your motion pictureSj you must 
thortu^ly understand the nature of light, lens 
characteriiticSj and tha photoelectric exposure 
meter* It is assumed that you are familiar with 
the fundanientals of exposure calculation for a 
still camera. (For a review of this subject see 
chapter llofJOSd 2.) Basically, the variations 
of a motion picture camera are the same as the 
jstill Camera. 

Wien computing ekposure with a movie 
camera, the following factors mmt be taken into 
account: f/stop (which controls the amount of 
light reaching the film and is the same as in a 
still carnera), the shutter degree opening, and the 
frames per second. In ordfr to, use a standard 
exposure meter, you.must compute a fonnula to 
find the equivalent still canrtera shutter speed for 
a movie c^ara at a p^oular shutter degree 
openijig and fps. 

the formula is: the depeas of a circle x fps, 
divided by the shutter degree opening equals the 

K 



eiquivalent shutter speed in fractions of a seeraS. 
*For iXMipIe: ' 

36tf X 24 ^^ . ■ , ™ \ ^ J 
~204^ ~ Equivalent Shutter Speed 



8640 
204 



= 42 J - 1/42 of a second 



If you have a camera witih a shutter degree 
opening of 204 degrees and are filming at 
nonnal speed (24 fps), the equivalent shutter 

^ spaed is 1/42 of a lei^nd. Now all you have to 
do is Iodic opposftfe !/40th of a second (the 

^ closest "whole** number) on your exposure 
meter arid the proper f/stop ^or existing light 
willbe'pvan- 

PROJECTIQN PRmCIPLES' 

' ^at happens in a motion picture projector?,. 
A paat deal takes place, but basically it reverses 
what tiie camen has done. The camera 
recorded the action; now tha projector is used to 
return the subject's action to a screen. The film 
ribbon of sttU pictures, each sli^tly different, is 
transported through the projector. Each frame 
stops momantarily at the aperture* A beam of 
light is transmitted throu^ the frwie to the 
screen. beam must be interrupted to 

^ produce apparent motion. Betweer the frame 
and the leni is a rotary shutter^ which has two/ 
open and two*cIosed sections. As each framf i 
remains motionless for a fraction of a second In ; 
the 'film gatej^ the shuttar revolves once. Two 
screen hnages of each frame are projected tO'thi.^ 
screen by the projectiQn lens, giving 48 flishe^l 
of light per second at a pwjection speed of 24 
fps. ITus is wall within thtliniits of vision, " J 

lie sound tmck is recorded along oo*^' edge 
of the film. A beam of light strikes; the sound 
tracks md a photoelectric cell picks up varying 
light intensities as they are transmitted through 
the sound track, ^e photoelectric c.ell produces 
varying electrical impulses which pass through 
the ampUner. The amplifier builds up these 
electrical impulses for the speakers where actual 
sound waves are reproduced. 

The baric parts of all motion picture sound ' 
projectors are the same. All have a body or 
frame, film lupply and takeup ^aces, 
intermittent drive mechanism, rotaiy shutter. 
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fflm drive aiechiflLiini^ projactian U^t source^ 
projeetion lens, mvni rpprodu^g ^steni, md 
various switchts uid controls, ^mm have the 
ampUfier %ymm built in wdth the projector 
body* whUe ©thtrs have lepamte uj^ts. The 
shakers are gtnamlly separate and are placed 
near the sereen. VajiQU^ power leids, spaaktr 
leadij miorophofii c<rfincc^OTSV and forth, 
make up the complete outflt 

TBIMINOLOGV 



Some of the most common terms used in 
motion picture photoffaphy are ^ follows: 

ANGLES, CAWERA.^Suy^^ hei^t in 
ifbtion to cameriihei^t. . 

iiraRTURE.-Opening in the film channel 
^^eh pennits and limits the size of the imigi 
fo^id on the filni by the leris- 

BACK LIGOTING,^Key ll^t thi trills on 
tJie back of the subjeGt - Sipiifieancte, of back 
lifting is that it provides depth and makes the 
subject "pop out/* ' 

BASE*--Trijispirent ribbon on which the 
emulsion is oosted to make a motion picture 
filni, 

CINCHING* -"Abrading and damagbg coils 
of film on a reel by puliing the l^se end while 
holding the reel stationary. 

CTNEMATROCRAPHY.^The art of taking 
motion pictures. 

. CLAW.-Hoaked member ofM/B pulldown 
mechanism which engaies the fllrPperforations. 

CLOSELY*. -Picture made with the camera 
Qiose to the subject to show detail in the subject. 

CONTINUITY. ^The plan and order of shots 
in a motion picture. 

EDITING.— Cutting apfart, rearranpng, and 
{plidng movie scenes to secure proper order and 
cene length, 
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FILM VIEWER.-A device for viewing the 
Qlfn during the editing. 

FLATLIGHTING. -nii^inatioii. 
directly from the camera pomti^t'/C 

FRAME -A antfe ' still ph 
motion picture film. 

HARD UGHTING.-mumihation 

produces sharp, deep shidows on the subject, 

INTERMITTENT MOVEMENT.-^ 
Nfechanism in a camera or projector 
^^hich causes the fUm to move past the 
aperture one frame at a time instead of in a 
continuous flow« 

LEADEK— Film supplied at the b$^nmng 
and end of a roll of film to faoilitate^fhr^dlng 
CMi|ras and projectors and to protect thrusable 
film from damage, 

LONG FOCUS LENS,--Lens of a long food 
length used to secure a telephoto effect. 

LONG SHOT.-DistMt and full view of the 

subject* 

LOOP. -Slack portion of the film between 
sprockets and aperture which absorbs the shock 
of the intemiittent movement imparted by the 
pulldown claws. 

MAGAZINE CAMERA.-A camera which 
accepts film already loaded in a special chamber 
to eliminate threading. , 

MEDIUM SHOT.-A picture taken at a 
rnedium distance from ihe subject; always 
between the long shot and the clc^eup. Also 
referred to as a transition shot. 

PARALLAX. -Amount of offset between 
the lens axis and the viewfinder line of sight. 

RAW FID4. -Unexposed and undeveloped 
inotion picture fibn. 

REVERSAL FILM.-Wlm which is 
processed first to a negative and then, by 
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cDntroUed reexpoiure and rideYelopnient, 
changed intd a p^itiva. 

SEQUENCE:-Sh©rt siries of %Qmm related 
to etch othir and one thama, 

•^SPLICE, -Joint where two sections of fdm 
are fastenid tbgethar by overlapping and 
qementing; 

SPOT.^Coniniercial fonnat film, usuaJly in 
60-, 30-, or lO-second length, dedgnated for TV 
broadcast' , 

short film added to^fie end 

of a frature. 



MOTION PICTUItE CdVERAGE ^ 

Good newsfllm importing is the combined 
result of shooting ' sufficient footage of the 
subject and using accepted motion picture 
techniques. Where do ytu start with regard to 
proper techniques? Start by learning all there is 
to know about Avhat is required to properly 
cover an assignment And then apply it. Firit of 
all, consider the word ^^scenft." What is it? In 
motion picture photography, a scene is a single 
motion picture cpmporiticn or vie^ consisting 
of several frames of filni» Somatimes a scene is 
also referred to as beUig a SHOT. Regardless of 
what it is called, the end result is the same, 

What determines the leagth of a scene? TOs 
is- entirely dependent upon the importance of 
the subject J the action, or the tempo (speed) 
desired. Usually a scene is determined by 
starting and stopping the camera. 

Shoot to make the movie pleasing to the 
audience. Long scenes tend to be boring and 
slow the tempo. Short scenes, but long enough 
for the audience to grasp the idea, tend to 
enliven the interest and quicken the tempo. The 
protective footage that is normally desired on 
each scene to assure sufficient footage for 
editing is ID percent. It is easier to cut out what 
is not desired than not to hav^ it available. 

In scene requirenients, the subject should be 
composed pleasantly, attention should be given 
to motion picture techniques, and again, 



siiffidant footsga shot to enable the editor to 
pfopariy pr^nt the subject to the audience, 

Anofter importafit Item in making a good 
motion pictuie is sequence, 'Sequence as appU^ 
to movies is nothini ^^ore than a series of 
related scenes gr shot? Thii is the most effective 
manner in which to dearly pr^nt a subject in 
motion pictures. The basic sequence consists x>f 
, a long shot, medium shot, and a closeup, Thme 
terms are abbreviated as LS, MS, and CU. These 
shots are usually presentad in this order in a 
mo^epiQ^pyer, this is^not ironclad, Tlie idea is 
t^-d^^th^the camera what one d<^s with Ms 
eyes. The LS establishes the location and shows 
where, TTn^Nrt is a marer or inbetween view fdf 
dfiflnitely identifying the subject and tells who. 
THe CU Js a detailed view of the subject and 
shows what or why. 

V^ations of the bade se^enoe aie 
sometimes used for special effects, In all motion 
pictures, a new sequence is shot each time a new 
action or subject is introduced. TTie audience 
wants to know where ^ who, what, and why. 

As the CU shows the most important part of 
the subject, the LS and MS are used to bring the 
audience smoothly into the CU shot. Image size 
of the CU detennines the camera distance for' 
the LS and the MS when using the sune lens. In 
other words, the whole sequence is shot to build 
up the closeup. 

TOnk in terms of a production. A 
production is a connbination of related 
sequences. A good production is one that tells a 
story in an interesting! loftcal, and coherent 
inanner without any diitracting photographic or 
technical defects, Thi result of sequence 
coverage is that a story has been told. Apin, 
remember, the LS^lli where, the MS tells who, 
and the CU tells what or why. TTie audienge sees 
and understands the subject; their^ attention is 
focused directly on the subject, and sequence 
coverage has^ built interest due to sc4ne 
variation. 

TTius, to tell a story with a scene or shot, go 
into a lequence, then branch out to a 
production. This accepted technique builds 
continuity. A book is read frOTi bepnning to 
end. A story in pictures should be told the same 
way. By using continuity, the story is placed in 
pictures in their logical affangement of scenes 
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^^nd sequencM IS ffie production. TMs insures 
lete covenge and footage. 



cwmNunY 

Motior 
deyelopment^ 
md aonnactic 
itoiy, like 



ir# continuity is the 
)f a^sto^ throu^ amnpxnent 
of the scejias. A motiwpicturt 
othtT, has a banning, a body, 



and an ending, and no story is complete without 
3^ thfee« Good QontinMity conmsts of a wall 
planned armip^ent of the ihdividujd scenes so 

^^^^ai oM ttal^ 'natw^y into moffier and 

' atfogittier they tell the story etfectivfly, 

Careftil pkmung is always «ece^ary to 
afthfeva good continuity, and this just as tnie 
in producing a newsfilm as in mattig my other 

- motion picture, Tlus do^ not naean t^at a 
COTq>leteiy Hnished script is nectary for the 
neivifBfn story, birt ymi should hav^ at least an 
outUne before shooting. In making the plan, 
start from the beginning add each fact in its 
logicd plac^,. explaining ^cl^rly with ^e cunera 
unttl aU facte have been presen tad . 

If the fUm leaves the audience consciously 
(or unconsdously) asking a question, it is not ^ 

^complete and does not have good Continuity* 
^y point which must be extansive^ detailed 
by narration shows poor planning \nd poor 
continuity, 

Tlie actual shooting of the story is likely, of 
courses not to be the smooth, unbroken stream 
that you are striving for in the finished product. 
More than one photopapher may be shooting 
scenes that will become one film, and much 
editing is likely, to take place. If the shots taken 
are to fit togathar. tn good continuity, the 
principles described in the following sectioni 
must be undarstood and carefully applied. 
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Screen direction may be defined as the 
direction on the screen in which the subject 
moves or indicates motion. It is necesiaty to 
have lopcal and consistent screen direction to 
tell a smooth flowing story. If a ship is moving 
tiom teft to right on the ^een^ the audience 
immediately identifias the destination of that 
ship as being towards the right side. TTie ship 
should continue from left to right in all shots 



and scenes untfl a chan^ in Its cqurse^^ be 

shovm. To have a series of scenes mt togathir in 
' which the screen direction of the ^p revenes 

fdthout explanation confusas thi ^ewe^ and 
. leaves them wondering whether the ship is going 

orcommg. 

A subject may have scr^n direction even 
tiiough it does not move. A pointing pistol 
indicates screen diraction by it's Jmuzzle 
placement. lUs is true of any ^^ecf tiiat has a 
front and rear or moves either fortvard or 
backward/ llie] front, ^ways sau^sts^ forw^d 
sci^an dimtion'. If a pistol, car, aircraft, camera, 
or any other object is photopaphed, the subject 
should point in the same screen direction in all 
scenes unl^ Its direction is chanpi^ by th# 
picture and flie audience is satisflU that a 
change has been made. 

Screen direction may also be changed by use 
of neutral shots such as head^n and tail-away 
photography, A charige of direction may ^so be 
accomplished by deception (suggesting change). 
TWs may^be done with, a moving wheels, a 
compap showing a couipse cKibge, or any logical 
action rel^wd t© the subject* The technique of 
showfig iMgsub^ect actually turning or chanpng 
courw is the best method to use. 

froper planning cm help the photographer 
control screen diraction. In filming a parade or 
prasantation, all shots should ba taken from the 
same side of the event. If two photographers are 
filming a parade from opposite sides of the 
street, the parade ^11 move from left to right to 
one photop-apher; from right to left to the 
otherf If the footage shot by each is combined 
-into a motion picture, the screen direction 
changes 180 dep^^s between scenes or shots. 
Continuity of direotibh has suffered and the 
audience left confused, wondaring if the parade 
ever reached its destination. 

Operbpping and 
Matching Action 

Scenes that are used together must match. 
Action must appear to flow smoothly from one 
scene to the other. Neither the center of interest 
nor the angle changes must be so extreme that it 
becomes difficult for the audience to reestablish 
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itsalf. All the details in the sceng at the cut must 
be the same on both shots, before and after the 

cut 

Mat^^g actionTs usually 'accomplished in 
motion pictures by sHooting overlap footage. 
This consi^ of dupliwting action on tfie end of 
the scene by reshooting it at Ote bepnning of 
thfc next scBm so that the action overlaps. In 
editing, the action is matched frame for frame 
between the' two shots, and then spliced so that 
th©,Jiew scene begins in the same position as in 
ti^. JaSt frmie of the precefing scene. In the 
shbbtiRg unconjtroUed action; it is impoiSible . 
to do this mth one camera, but with two 

. cameras photographing from different angles it 
may be accomplished. ' 

Tht center of interest must be matched at 

\ the cut* If thai is not donCj. the .audience has 4o 
look around the screen to find tfifr>ffctio!f, and 
misses some of the action Hiat has taken place, 
TOs is particularly impor^t Jn shots in which 
imt action is taking;_plac|^rf^^so in medium 
snots of all kind^,; . ^ , 

, All details in one scene mus-t be matched in 
the rifxt scenel Objects appearing on tables from 
out of nowhere and clocks changing time are the 
most common violiters of this rule. These 
details are very noticeable to the audience. 

Cut4nl and Cu^ways 

Cut-ins and cutaways are scenes shot for 
insertion into the main action when the fllm is 
edited, 'rtey are: ^^ted to the main action, and 
they may or may hig^ tal^e place at the same 
time. They are fregi«BntIy in newsfilm to fill 
gaps b^tweeti scenic' that are not matched, or 
they nt|y \be .i^ed to show an interesting : 
sidelfght ■'mi ^he main story. TTiey fcan also 
account for a lapse of time or help to build up a 
specific attnosphere. 

For example, imapne seeing the Army-Navy 
football game without shots of the crowd, 
cadets cheering, bands playing, or half-time 
pageantry. All these scenes cut away from the 
football game itself and show action related to 
the contest. 

Cutaways smooth out the continuity so well 
that the audience does not realize that some of 
the action which has taken place in the field has 
been cut from the film. 



An example of a ciit-in is a close^p of one 
player, such as of the kicker^s foot whan he 
kicks the bdL "nils could have beertshot at any 
time. However, by inserting it in ma fUm at a 
point where an important kick t^es place, the 
' drama of ihe film is hei^tened. 

PANNING : 

It is a natural impulse to move a movie 
camera; Curb that impulse. As a rule, it is the 
SUBJECT that is supposed to move, NOT THE 
pAME^* HoweveTj some exceptiom mi^t b€ 
allowe^^. There arc times when it i$ nicissary to 

^ foHow i moving object or to inciade all of a 
Jarge objrot w^^^ea* This is called pariormiic 
shooting or panning* i^ ' 

CoA'ectly following a moving subject with a 
camera\^ demaijds a few considerations, ta 
followift a plane in flight iastari^^^ ti^ 
irhportant to lead? the subject so it does not fall 
out of the frame. Gorrect balance cm be 
maintained by keeping the subject about 
one-third of the ww into the |famfi. This dlows 
it two^thirds of . the picture area in which tq 

- move. 

Also avoid getting ^ too far behund the 
subject, and then attempting to bring it back 
quickly to the center of the fram^ The subject 
will appear on the screen ta0e going altefnately 
forward and backward. ' 

If a fast plane is passing so close that you 
would practically have to **swish"the cameri to 
follow it, don*t w^te your film. Also, if you are 
aboard a boit or ear going in the opposite 
direction of that in which the subject Is moving^ 
you .^ill have to be A fcnsidemble distance away 
t5 get a pas^br^ smootn picture. 

In photographing a static scene, where there 
is no movement in or out of the frame, panning 
is rarely justified. An exception would be 
photop-aphing a subject of epic dimensiori such 
as New York Harbor or Grand Canyon. This 
type of scene lends itself to slow panning. 

Panning would also be appropriate to show 
the intricate relationship of the parts of an 
industrial plant assembly line. In such a case, 
however^ moving objects, or workers, ^ould 
probably offer a chance to pan by following 
their action, which is always mw'e desirable than 
panning on the static object. 
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Th§ phydcal elimfnts of a good pan are 
steicUnass, ivenne^, and iIo>^€SS. A pan is 
Msually mEde ftdm left to right In^ 
photo^phing t^ objects, it is u%u^ to start at 
. the bottom^ tilting up to the top. (Panning is 

^on^ed to the horizontal pli^ie. Tilting is 
movement of the camera in the vfertic^ plane.) 

Move the camera very slowly— the slower the 
better. This is espedally importwt when a long 
focal length lens is used. Since the lens is 
mapiifying the image and nairowing the fleld, 
normal camera movement acro^ the fleld will 
produce a jumpy sequence in projection. Fast 
panning is desirable for only one purpose; that 
is, in making a **swish pan/' The image is 

^; deUbefately blurred. This stunt is used as a 
means of shifting attention from one scene to 
anotiier. If used effectively. It sometimes can 
increase the interest of certain fllmi. 

Always start and end a panning^ sequence 
with a still shot. Hold the camera still for a few 
seconds, pan, then hold the camera ^till again 
before stopping the exposure. 

- Avoid panning -Whenever possible. 
Remember that in most situations, a series of 
short scenes witti the camera motionless will 
produce better results than panning. 

COMPOSITION 

The art of composition was fully discussed 
in chapter W of Journalist 3 & 2 . While this 
dfacussion dealt mainly with still photography, 
everything that was detailed there holds equally 
true with motion picture phptop'aphy. 
^ However, it must be remembered thai in motion 
picture photography, continuity of composition 
must be consistent in the different scenes within 
a sequence in order to keep the audience 
' oriented and intdrested. Also, since the subject 
moves about, composition can change and the 
photographer must be alert to compose the 
overall scene so that it is compatible with the 
other photopaphy. Detailed planning in advance 
is a peat help in solving many of the problems 
encountered in motion picture composition. 

Composition is the blending of all the 
component parts of a scene so that they form^ 
harmonious whole. TTie actual balance of 
composition is affected by the action, 
placement, size, and illumination of the objects 



in a scene. Composition is largely a sense ojT 
feeling:^ Tliere is^ no reason why you cajinot 
educate yov^lf in this feeling, provided you 
have the desire are willing to put some 
sincere effort into ^actical application. 

Division of Pictiire SpaM 

Your flrit problemlj where to put objects in 
a picture. A helpful never divide in halves 
or quarters as shown irtiflgum 1 but rather 
an^ange the subject in thirds as in flgurf 10^5. 
T^e riAon for the mle^li simple. One feature 
should dominate ,the |^ctyre, since we can 
consider only one thing at,a.^^Ume. If you divide 
your space in halves favaring neither one nor the 
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FIguri 1^5. ^Picture irta dlvidid In tfilrdt. 
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otiier^ our mind juihps from one half to the 
^ oOipt. But if you d^vids tht spa^ into thirds, it 
^is easy to let one part dominate the picture area. 

ta the outoloor scene we ugually have euth 
and sky* If the dtyUne is placed in the center, 
neither earth nor sky will domuiate (flg. 106), 
So we must dedde which is most importut. Is it 
the heavens* Mth a ^ceful arfiuigement of 
clouds (fig. 10-7)i or is"^ it a mhding roadway 
leading up to the hills? Give the largest amount 
of space in the picture to the part you wish to 
emphatofc* (S^ fig. lO-Bd 

As you can see, we do not strive for peifect 
symmetry^ but for variation of spacing. Untquti 
spacing and masses will give emphpis and^ add 
inte^st. Imagine lines dravra into your fUm 
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RgUfs 10^7,— eORRfCT: Horiiori andsubiM in bottoni 
third ef framf* 
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FIgurt lM.-€ORRieT: Horlm and subjm In top 
tftlitlof fram*. 

/frame di^ding the piQtute area mto tlvee aqui^ 
parts* acro^ md vertical, us in figure 1CK7, Then 
place the most important objects either dir^tly 
pn thii Jlnes o^t>e^ ihe^ totei^ec^ns of the^ 
Uilas as shown by the circles, TOese four circles^ 
are the four strohgest points of interf st in the 
picture space* Howevers since you wmt onjr^ne 
thing to dommate in^^a picture^ use only oi^ 
strong spc^ at a time.^If you place objects on 
each of the four spots, you create confusion and 
defeat the principle of DOMINANCE, HUs will 
also help you avoid the monotony of forever, 
having the principal point of your subject ri^t 
in the middle of the picture. 

Subject Placmimt , 

Always give the subject room to move into 
the frame, f^r have it facing out of the frame 
unliii you ^bntionally want it to leave the 
scene. (See flguris 10-9 and 1 MO,) ;^ 

In photopaphing an aircraft in fli^t, it can ' 
be made to appear as if it were going up or • 
coming down, depending on how it is placed iri 
the frame. This is because of the tendency of the 
eye to center the subject in the fmme and add 
app^ent movement to the object in the 
dirSt<lpn of the empty frame, (See figures 1^1 1 
and 1^2.) ' 

Emph^s ^ 

In motion picture photop^hy, emphasis ^ 
can work fqr or igaihst the cameraman. With 
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npifi iMp^-WRONO^ A ptftm slioyld tmm mm w 
took sid IMW into fta frimp. 





Figuiv iO^11,-Pte0t at alrpliM in tfit be^lOTi Mrd 
r h will ififWir to be €limMii9« 
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PM 10^10.^RR9dT: noGQi IMII tim left 
permi to iMk Into* ihi !fiinii aid to imAi. Hila 
prhicipto is pm^^^y wprip^MB tf inMon plMiit 
Wib|ict piiPiifiiti^ 



due regard to amphasiSt remenibar, that one nile 
is vaUd only if some otfier factor does not 
outwei^ it; thefefore, aU factor are relative to 
aU other factoid. The subject which has hei^t in 
the frame has, e^nphams. A face' has more 
emphasis than thtf back of someone's 
head— ttierefore, even thou^ someone may have 
hei^t in the frame^ if it is the back of a head, 
the face wUl trte proimnen^ 

Cohti^astini object give empharis to the 
icene^vlf theiig to a poup of people all wearing 
/^fmy ^env ^tii one sailor in their midst in 
Jiavy blue, the sailor will have emphasiSp due to 



Figura 10-12.-nMi an lifplaaf in «m to^0i4:fii f^^ f^^ 
franM, Md It iMH ip0Mr trbt 

the contest built by color. Other mtees can 
involve shape, textures, forms^ or size. Contrast 
can also be achieved by movement. If a po^c^of 
men are standing at attention, but one man is 
**skylarldng," he mU have emphaas. 

Contrast cm abo be achieved by the lack of 
movement. If a poup is watcMng a tennis match 
and heads are turning back wd forth, except for 
one man who h^ fallen asleep, the sleeping nian 
wU contrast with the. rest of the poup, pving 
hihi the emphasis, ! 

M^e it a point to study the composition of 
movies, photopaph^' and TV newscasts you see, 
Kck out the good and. bad pmnts of 
composition as yoiy study films. Studying the 
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worfcpf otha^ is one of the best ways to improve' 
your kngwledgi of nawsnim or motion picture 
photopaphy. 

Remember that in still photo^phy there Is 
a great deal of leeway wth regard to tiie^ 
compdsitiQn of the subject Comppdtiori can be - 
changed as the print is made by cropping, or 
even after the print is made by a straij^t^ge 
and razor blade, Howevilr, in motion picture 
photoyaphy, it is as if the presses were rolling 
-the instant the camera begins to function. J^o 
cHanges in eom position can be mad^i The only 
thj^g ywi do te eliminite the sce^e by 
editiJtt,* You are limited to the horizontal 
format, but this format appeare to b# very 
flexible in the hands of a good cameraman. So 
make sure that the image seen in the viewflnder 
tells the stoiy in the best ^possible way before 
making the exposure. 

ANGLES ^ 

Different camera angles aid in the making of 
a good motion picture. Camera angles are the 
means by. which the cinematbgrapheT makes the 
audience ^ee what ha wants it to see. Camera 
angles can make movement seem slower or faster 
than it /actually is; they can apparently add 
inches to the height of a short person, or whittle 
down^the height of a tall one. Camera angles can 
also guide the psycholo^cal effect of almost 
any action. 

Motion picture camera an^es differ vastly 
from the angle shots famiUar^ In still 
photography. When you see a still an^e shot, 
you know it. When you see a mo^e angle shot, 
you should be unconscious of it. With a very few - 
exceptions, such as tricky angles in a montage, 
mdvm camera an^es should appear on the screen 
as though they were taken m\h the camera 
normally positioned. ' 

Whenever more than lOff feet of film Is 
required to cover a newsworthy event, try to 
plan the scenes so they might be shot from 
different angles. TTie most interesting can be 
incorporated in the finished product during 
editing, Tiy for new and unusual angles, but be 
careful of any freak stuff. Overiap shots about 
40 to 50 frames so that latitude in editing will 
be possible. 



. - ' ■ _ 

A camera w^e in motion pictures re&rs tp 
' the helgh^f the camera poatipn in relation to 
r the size of the subject.v ITie terai "camera, 
an^g" covert low-an^e and (li^-an^e shots 
much In the same ciannef m it applies to still 
photop^phy. fflgh and low^gles-TO^ to 
the category of tridk shots a^nd^ are used to 
emphasize^ distort, and produce false 
i^npre^sl^,'; Ih^ genefil, low^ah^e shots indi^te 
1 arge, strong, dynmnic, active, agpesi|ve, 
vtctdrlous, an^ vigorous subjects f while 
high-angle shots indicate tranquility, weakness* 
exhaustion, finality, and Inferiority. 

Low and hl^ camera an^es may actually 
serve a useful, though hot obvious, purpose. 
They niay add to or subtract inches from the 
hel^t of people. This prpcedure is often used in 
the case of a scene in which one peWon js taller 
tfianw the; other. To make them appear the^ame 
height, have the shorter one stand slightly closer 
to the camera than the taJler one and use a low 
angle. 

y Camera angles play a big part in depicting 
the apparent speed of a moving object. 
angles and long angles speed up motion. In an 
extreme long shot, even the festest moving w 
object appear to move slowly. As the subject 
approaches the camera, its movement apparently 
increases in speed. 

Action shot from an extremely low camera 
angle seems to m»e fastest of all, espeSTally if 
the . subject move^straight toward the camera 
and a wide angle lens is used. 

TECHNIQUES AND 
PROCEbURES 



Whm preparing to cover a motion picture 
news assipiment, careful planning is necessary to 
insure proper coverage of the job /Film which is 
intended for news release receives a hi^er 
priority for handling and processing at the Naval 
Photopaphic Center if it is labeled as such and 
previous arrangements' are made. TTie first print 
is immediately screened by motion picture 
experts who select the footage for release. The 
most common ftasons for having to discard 
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txpoi^ foQtap inaiead of releadiig it or fUu^it 
' for Ustttieid sdr4ocumentan^ use are: . 

%-r • Improper focus ' 

, fi^^ jShaky s€^ ^ 
* Poorly panned was 

• Poor' suywt jgSa^e^— unlnterasting or 
M^^i. ^^^te^i^^bed &€q^^ or 

• Scenes too short 

p • Ori|inaI nepttve .processed locally 

subsequentiy^scji^ched by, projidtor or 
otti^ forms i^fhand^g 

/ \, • Insufficifent information attacHed— no 
, datasheets - 

• Lack of cOT^uiO^ V. ' ' 

• I^k of informing closeup shd^ ^ 

In order to provide a ready re^rence to 
■ some of the techniques and pflocedurei whidi ^ 
^conteibute to better motion pictures^ tiie* 
"foB owing hints are listi^ for frequent Wt^^- 

What to Shoot ' 

Many interesting thinp happen throu^out 
the Kavy each dayi Ne^fllm should show what 
the Navy is dcnng. If possible, fUm any event or 
evolution w^ch will be pjf potential interest to 
the public^ or the intemal Navy audience, either 
immediately (in the case of ne^^film) or in tlie 
^future (documentary or historical). To pve you 
a feel for some of the subject areas that have 
been fllmed and made into newsfito here are 
some representative samples: 

Fossil find in Antarctica 
SECNAV decorating astronauts 
' Soviet subtender in the Caribbean : ' 
Bagpipes aboard USS Shangri-La 
Operation Helping Hmd 
Navy re^arch in malaria 



Do not mi&e the semes too. ^ort. It is 
better to submit too njifch footage on a scene 
I thu too Ultitf* FUm editors can cut a long scene, 
but cannot , add to a scene which is too shbrt« 
However, oveohoating is not ^ su^stifu^ for * 
^/ planning. If you provide lOWOO'fwt df film, 
' that's more thm enou^ tp^ edited down to a 
good piece of mewfih^ on a featttfetteJ ^oo 
much footle mbmitted to a busy editor^or fUm ' 
llbfanan may be 1^ worse than too littie/simply 
^ because there may be too little time avidlable to 
screm or edit akceraye amountt ^of footage^ 
rtiultlng Ip the story being dlscardid dtopther. 

Slow ptoeet RMilte 

Atteinpt to get coverage of battle lections, 
carrier- ^ttikes^' offstforb bctaiterdbient, 
^ ^phibious landinp, , and otiier Navy battie 
operations/ If possible, tiy to g^ mmy of these* 
phoiograplp from the air , filling in with closeups 
whefcllme permits^ ^ 

V i . ^ • ' • - " 

Get Comfdete Coyerage^ 

Many .of the^^b glinorQus%issions of fl^^^ 
"Me.*^UghtWv-§how the job of the • 

*thC^^^^^n>w&^man lookout stations, radio 
gear, and ^irfr ; equipment. These shots make 
%xc&llen,t , closeups and provide the realism to \^ 
make motion pictures affective. Another 
advance of such scenes Is that they are 
versa tiley of such a nature as to be swtabljlrf'or 
use in more than one type of film. 

Shooting Script 

As described and illustmted in chapter 20 of 
JO 3A2, a newsfllm shooting sciipt is nothing 
more than a set ^ of directions to the 
photos^^her to insure that ,he shoots the 
pictufes Vpu need. If Hits the time and place of 
each scene to be photopaphed (usually a few 
more scenes than you actually need), the 
footage or numbers of seconds you want in each 
scene (about twice as much as' you plan to use) 
and a brief descriptWn of the action you want In 
each scene* ^ 

In some cases when you're after a short 
newsfllm J a shooting script iin*t needed. This is 
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especially tme when you, the platiner, are 
accoinpaiiying the camerajnan. You can give him 
oral directioni on what to shoot and how much 
fc^tage. Furthermore, a good many cameramefi 
doii't want to be bothered with an elaborately 
detailed scenario. Shooting a scene is often a 
spontaneous act, done on impulse, done to seize 
an unusual, quickly passing opportunity. 

Fonn a Team 

The most practical way to operate is with a 
two-man team. The JO can be the cameraman's 
helper or act as a still photographer. WOien you 
are covering a partitular assigninent, jnake your 
presence known to the superion in the area. 
Explain your mission, and ask that you be kept 
abreast of what is happening in order to plan for 
the most efftgtive coverage . 

Security 

Vuumiust be fertain dunng fllniini^wu .jenc 
that nothing recorded on tlhn that is 
classified. The quickest way tu "kJll^yuur %U^iy 
IS to include anythiiig that is questionabJe 
be^wausc it mil have to icviuw^d fui 5ecuju> 
and this lakes tin^, Secuniy is d t the ^uujce 

Slaunfe 1^ absul.iteiy nece.^^ii>^ a j^Uu .nLuiii 
curUaiii .he (1) umu^ uai..ber the 

comni^iia, (2) lidjiid of caiiiei^niaii, (3 ) ^uLj^et 
(4) roll nuinbc-r (5) carnei d nuinbci . diid (5) 
date. Tl\c problciui involved lu trying to identify 
and edit unslated rolls of filni are treniendaus 
Unless the cameraman photoiraph^ a Udlc on 
sorrie portiuif of the roil, the editur im^ no ijea 
of the sequence o^rolh, events, or othei needed 
iriforTnation. A go^d slate should LOmpktjly fill 
the frame with^ge clear letters and nuinters 
that are easily rl^^ 

On 16mm. flhn, Ui^ date ^huuJd U 
phutpgraphed on the hut three fe^t of the lu^l. 
If It IS irnpassible to photc)graph the^kie at the 
bepnmng of the roll because tasi acti.^ii is taking 
pla^e which you must photograph imniediately 
or lose it, the slate should go on the tail end of 



the roll, A notatiofi should be made to that 
effect on the acconipanyingdata sheet 

Film Selection 

A detailed discussion of the types of motion 
picture film available iji Navy photolabs may be 
found in Photographer's MSe Newsfilin 
coverage of events intended t^or national 
television release MUST be shot on color film to 
be accepted by the networks, Most local 
t^elevisian stations now have facilities for color 
film and rapid processing. Vhen planning 
newsfilm for a particiilar station, make sure you 
know their preferences. 

The majority of television stations have 
stdndardized on the type of color film 
used^Type 7242 Ektachrome Commercial. This 
i& a high'Speed color film of extreme versatility 
thdl cm be Uaed under daylight or tungsten 
lighting, ean be furced prucessed for additional 
exposure latitude, and has excellent quality for 
teievisiori reproduction, 

KUii i ftoce^ifi^ 

i... ilities tor prucc^^ing i.iuih jii piwiure iHni You 
must either send yuur Tjhn iu a JocaJ Nayy or 
commercial lab to the Naval Photographic 
(entci tui pjuce^.5ijig Suiiie lucal TV stations 
will accept uiiprocessed filni footaie if it 
^-uii, ^iii^ an wvciit ufinajuj local ijittfrest aiid is 
^wwurnpaiuey with apprupiiate d^ia The release 
ut unproucbscd fiini to civilian iuedia ib not good 
pitij^tigc, howdvcr. It is irnpo riant to review film 
fui qudlity, security, and so forth. Also, 
reUa^irig unpiocessed fllm means exclusive use 
by one station in most cases, and generally 
lesults in Icjss 01 Oii^nal maten^l In addition, 
must ^tatiuiis caiinut process ECO 7252, the 
tllni luosi oftfcii mad by the Navy. Guidelines of 
this iidturt are made by the particular public 
atffuLrs offi«^€ involved 

Specific details ,hi tui^aidiiig nion^jj ^ 
picture footage to the Naval Photugraphic 
Center for processiiig riidy be found in the 
Manuai of Naval Photu^ra^^hy OPNAVINST 

3150 6a ' ; 

Motion t^i^ture lootagw h^viiig strictly local 

hutrest ma; be pTOv:essed lc.;dliy aifd released to 
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interested media like any other local Navy 
release, 

Howevfef, keep this in rnind: Motion picture 
foctSige having definite major news value rnuHt 
be forwarded immediately, unprocessed^ via 
airniaili ^onnniercial express, or fastest available 
transportation to NPC (ATTN: CHINFO 
UaisoJi)^ Conriplete information about the 
subjifet or the event should accompany the filnK 
At the saine time the film is forwarded; a 
message should be dispatched to NPC, with 
infcrniation copy to the Chief of Information, 
advisirigMPCof the subject, type and amount of 
footage, methad of delivery, and thf^stimaied 
tirrie of arrival at Washington. Tliis will en able 
bot^tHPCand CHINFO to process the film and 
information more expeditiously for release to 
national rnedia in thp capitaf 

The ori^nal negative ul nioLioii piyiuiw 
photography of feature value (pliuLwgjdphy 
which wi-ll not lose its timeliness ) is furwardLHl 
to NPCj with a copy ot the forsvarding letter to 
CHINFO. 

Here are the procedures for shipping filrii 
packages to NPC: 

l^tjcl package a as lulh^vVS; 

NbW^HiM uO ' Ml in I 
(uJiinidndi::g OtTlfc iJ.S 

PhotograF'iic Center 
(ATTIN. CilNFO L ui.^ni 
U.S. Ha\a] "^tatlUJ! 
Wd^hiiigiijn, 1 ' 203S^ii 

fill W.::^M I M I H u I . 1 ,\ 

m VA,IR 1 Km 3150/5, plu^ a . 
deswfiptiuii i>l the covtra^c A lhoi.:.,iii hH't 
perfectly exposed fuutage u! d i^articiilai jvciii i.^ 

of little v^ue lu ttm NaVy uiiles, it l^ 
acwMnipahiwd by *natferial whK-h . Aplajy*a eadi 
scene aJld Ih- si Djcul nidifc! of .he film. Make 
notes c^f the scenes the sjiuuiuig prugreiies 
and fill 4*^1 the data ^l*eet soon as possible. 
The i& can du thi.s the ^dnieranidii icwui d^ 
the bceiio c,ii tiliii Be %mc to ni«.hidt all the 
irfonn^tiun dVoikblw Thus uiforinatioii uiwliiJe.!? 
scene number, roll number, name of the everu 



names with rank or rate of all personnel in the 
scenes, light conditions, and other data which 
would help NPC in the processini of nevysflltn. 
A copy of the story depicted by the newstllm 
should be sent to the CHINFO Newsfdm Officer 
and to NPC to assisl^ editing. 



Editing the Final Pravct 



us^i e 



:of 



It your filin is to be processed an-d'|eleased,^ 
locally, the developed filni will returned to 
yuu fur the final eKpressiorf -tof ' editorial, 
judgnient Thi^ includes filni, tfditj^gj^'splicihg^ 
1 1 f 1 1 i J I g , and p re pan n g a sc ri p t \^T: BWr^tlpii . fbt^ 
review ot these procedures, ^Wgw^aplgrv. 
J au malls I Jd3 CW^p^i/^f 
Ph o tugrap h er Ma ( e 3 A 2 dekc ri^^^^li^ lii^st' 
cqui pinent used in those tiica^., ' tijs; s 

It 1^ III the editing ut d piece^^^ftfh footage 
If I ill yuu ciidjdrk upv.>ji the criativfe ^^iftse of 
motiun picture ptiotu^^i!^; ^^ss^nvfchng,' 
editing, and scripting of ne%V5fflm ca^^^timulate' 
your creativij ability more than any other phase 
of tl-'^ art. 

Maji> tiiiii^ %^huli may af^pt:dr,dull iniheir 
.Mi^dit^d !iUtc bccuiiie e/^treinely interest ing 
Mliwu unhccesstiry Swyne^ are deleted fr^orii the 
.^ctiucjice and long scenes are stioJtened. 

^vfe^ucs ot uvtiiappiiig a^tiuu 4^ well 
that v^cic it'^liut becau?ic ut some 
ait iicii.uy di^ inv.i,iatj|) deleted 111' editing. 
FijMged t\i\ii Ui*t ut ivjcus nlni . and C5Vt ic Apused 
ur u.nd^rexp,;bej tnni dr^ also renic^ved ifi the 
editing prQcc^i.> rdinh^ allows the iiisciiion of 
citlt.s well , nitiiuhirig tlic dUluii of the 
sceiii. 

4u^ tihn cuitui niu^t^ch. tlij Ught ^jcnc^ tu 
.uii ey liie idea the pi^: lure , niiust aj range ihe 
s*.cnca HI thy jM^.pn S4:^uclice, ladAch the variuUb 
avLluii^- 41 id ujahUalii .^tfCcil dilefe;tlUil, Ihc 
^teiig il.,.^t \ of the p. Jper Ici.^th. It \^ I'-AUi 
tu vui tlu; L^cei ^- l.iu J^iig and then reeiU it than 
tu ^iii It twu aht.il I In tfie bepfuiiiig 4e£iun niu^i 
be nifei.^iicd iiuLii s^ciio: to Scene ilmi theiegiic 

liui ^dpi Ui UVet'Upa Tht ^eCuC nUli^t be hjMg 

enougli t., cover the siajcct. yet ^hurt enuu^ to 
be intei^sting. 
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THE MOTION PICT0RE 
CAMERA 

Navy photo^aphers u§e the finest fi.utioii 
picture cameras available in their many and 
varied assipinients. TTie need for film footage in 
the Navy covers four major areas; training, news, 
research, and ordnance photopaphy. 

Some of th^ caineras used to fulfill this need 
are the Bell & Hov/eW model 200-TA, the 
Cine-Kodak Special '11, the Bell & Howell 
7^KM, and tlie Bell & Ho^dl 71-QM. Well 
constructed and versatilrv they cmi be used 
wherever a phutographer can .arry any handheld 
--camera. Some models -if thvse cameras uffer 
* interchangeable niagazincs \ uiable shutter^, and 
variable speeff^'.operatipn by a spring motor. 
hdJidcrank, ojeleiJlrW iiioLwi Pruperly uperatcd, 
they produce sharp, wk*r ajid steady pictures of 
high quijity which cumpurc favurably with 
rnotlun pictUiw^ fllimJ by the larger and inure 
expensive uajncid^ u^cj by Iv^ slaiiuiu^ fhe 
detailed operation of all these cameras is covered 
in Phuiograf>h er ^ Mate i4 2 




f^jgMre lO^ia.^Frant viw of Ml irtd Hpmll 70'KRM 1 




hvv^a wdJ.ier^ i3 ihc Bell 8l lluvvell , UAii) mode! 
70^ Several novel Vaination^ of thi camera exist 
in ihc Navy u u [> pi.dJ uiubt I6iiim mm\ 
nu,v(c ai.J a \>iic\ ^n^^u mow of lUh 

hmiC i/^c \Vill ^^^i^x 3 ni 111 bcwUUUrig Idu.iliiii 

with iiandhcld i.i<-4iui ^ jl i^jiicjas 
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ahowtnij f itop and dirtano# itfttln^^ 



■4 1 i 1. ilg I i.i . , ,i 

sniallcf {u ret lu hui i lIu ^ 
vicwijig Ici.^cb dii l^d 0 1 
hxaJ^Jeltirtli be fnouritc: 



uii tht Ici.^ till I ; t 



(tor exaftiplw i awni widean^e. IZSrjrn i i^ni^J 
angk. and SOinui lorig fOwUi) ^nd mov^d intu 
taking pijaiuuii at wilL A B4ii AngdnituA lens 
barrel nas rings nurked a. J kjh.ilcd fui ^caiiig 
the f/atop fur e^^p^&urc drU ttic dibtai^ut fur 
focus, (See hg 1M4 >? 



^ i f * ^ . . * I a i i 1, . , * . 4iie 

*.'t/st*P I .ill .1 i * i.i^cjdtu hi; M^^in^ lotor. 
ili^i bw la it u (li riglil ^idi; , Is a ^rr. Ul lens 
v^hhJi is a .iii_ai iiMUS lens. NurrualJy, this is 
no t h^ej exccpi k^i tjKti ciiit; wiuseup (CU ) 
pii^.i.i^jat..L y Tlua u-ii.'s ,_,ivcj, d iii**^^iitkU purtion 
tl.c subjeci diid the.ctuH , *vill be ut iiu VdJue 
vK^ing 01 fran.nig In the^^eniei of the right 
\u a IdrMc hand winding kc) ^ciicraJIy 
releirea i.. a& a njutt^ifly crank'' (/i^. lu 15). 
I he ke \.uiks un a ratchet-type fnt;. haidain 
whriiaijJies tei.^iuii tu the power spring when 
wuiiuu t,>wafds the back^and ratchets free on 
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FPS 
SELECTOR 
DIAL 



VEEDER ADDITIVE 
COUMTER 




PARALLAX 
CORRECTI ON) 



1/4 }^ 

FigufG lOl&^Rigtit side g i^ii dhU Nc^li 



the i 4i 1 11 ui, ^ i J! 

ttrcl oi filiii dunng cxp. 'sui. 



19 I . 22 



At Uic lop lo I he tu^.>L.,^,, M.^.t.. 
lOiS JiUH 5 tfic v^tcaci adJliiv^ .wu,.i^! b*4L 
softH' ^'ther B&H liiodcb liavu a fu.>t^gc counter 
dial At Icit at ilic t.«.JU4ilcj u clit fp^ icLv4*.ji 
dial Nvr.ci Operate' liie tdjn, ai f?£:wJs lci-:5Ui 

Fhis miglii causu daini^j iw ycdi hi .iJt: tht 
^timt'ia OiiwC the ca^gui ^'lmi J ^.jdtfd 
are f ps* uvallahic fi^i^ti-. o4 



Cdjtieij\ bdwk Pafaii i> the .ijiiicnc^j ir : * 

aciuall> bciiig iiKluded ijy ILc l jkl Ji^ i, ( hg 
1M6). it you tuiget lu :ui iiu t iuT pai ^ ilti^ } uu 
might ihlilk ) uU aiC lakUig ii pLturt uf twu 

p^upk t)Ut dtiu.4lly yuu are cuitiiig )\f one 
pei^uii I [it v ttect uf I'dfallax beLuincs ^,cat,-r a» 
the disliiicc to th» subject lessens. 




B«ll and Hoyyell 7D KRM 1 



1 o^.lL, 



ijii tile JtU auJt ii . ,>.,J 

lai^hes iorr^rnoMng t}.. ca^.^du i ;ur IV.. io . ling 
diid unioa\tirig tlliu ttlg. 10' I /) Be Very ^a^ieful 
^whcii mnoving the :^mm door nut to daiiiage 
11 Ihc pdiu o\ [hi camera aic preCisiwji ruadc 

ail. J Cajiliul i^.4)laced witJuJUt ^ending il bai^k 

lay it do^n gcnily un d clean dry burfdux 

I lie B4Ji /O fid^ 4in internal luaJ c^i^j. iiy 
fui lOO tect K-i IbJiiiii Ml cnt fUi^^iMVTleii loading, 
sav th^. piij^^ci bai#d.. thc.can^ the bo?^ and the 
tape wiiL wliichjhe fum is piclced. For ease aiid 
j^atgiy iii itaiidhng diid/or shippings' the exposed 
iihii biiuuld be- repacked in the coiitaJaef as it 
^tiiiiv uut 3cc (he luddijlg dUgidiii Iii Ilguit 
10 i^b tt^i i Jicii luii.iing prOv vduit ^ 

.are waJti*^!.- Aioisi il i vith .1 

^ll«.nt aiiicla, and . aJ, Icsl i, / lli, |lC\.a 

CQinniw^itdtox r.ier w .en che 4 iec^ ^t ib inade. 
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LATCHES 




lite left side of ih« Bell and J 



However, same Navy motion picture groupis in 
the field cavtjr the action with accompanying 
sound. 

Camera Maintenance 



Maintenance of the motion picture camcrj 
as far as the op^Rion is concerned \s limited to 
cleaning and lubricating. For any maintenance 
beyond this, the camera must be sent to a 
camera repair shop or back to the factory. - 

TYm first step in cleaning a lens is to brush, 
off all surface dust and grit with a soft' 
(camel Vhair) biush. If further cleaning is 
needed, use unc Jiup of jcns'clcaiiing fluid and a 
piece of lens tissue Wipe the Jun^ surface very 
gently v^ith the tissue in a circular yiuiion. Do 
not attenipi tu clciin the inside of Uie lens 

^elenients; only the uuiMdc surfaces, front and 
back. Occa!sipnally. iuu3Cii iiic kn^ baiici in it^ 

mount* This prevents^ the l.drrcl truni [)CLuniing 

jeized'ifi itrtrfowpt, 

^ Cleaning tlf e ^^ide of thu canicia vdry 
impor^nt, and shbuM^be done after each rull of 
film has been fu^ thc#gii the cameid Lvery 







o 



{ 



and take%4 ire nwt in place. 
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speck of dust, drop if stray oil, or small bit of 
film that collects inside the camera will 
eventually end up on yaur eKposed tilm. When 
this speck is enlarged several thousand tinier un 
the projection screen it w^ill look as big as a 
base ball, and he very distracting*^ List a suit 
brush (nut the same ont; used on the Icnb) to 
brush out dU^ and small pieces ut film. 



Use a lint free cloth to wipe out an^6^|^ 
amount of oil wliich have seeped out aroi^ itfte;^ 
Dijing points. The camera should be oiled with 
(7?ne drop of light instrument oil onbe a month 
when not in use, two drops after every 500 feet 
uf nini, and one drop of oil in the hole near the 
liandcrank after every 10.000 feet of film. (See 
tig. 10^19.) 



CHAPTER n 

AFRT STATIOM ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGiMENT 



The largest broadcast enterprise in the world 
belongs to the U.S. Government. Armed Forces 
Radio officialJy began broadcasting in 1942. 
After television was added, the call letters 
AFRTS stood for Armejj Forces Radio and 
Television San^ice. TTiat naine vyas changed in 
July 1969 to American Forces Radio and 
Television Service, 

Military radio had its start in Kodiak, AJaska. 
In December 1941 a young Army Lieutenant, 
^ Daniel M.^ blouse, rounded up spare parts, a 
hpiemadii transmitter, and some off-duty 
Signal Corps men, and put KODK on the air 

Conceived to pve servicemen a touch of 
home in World War 11, AFRTS has a much more 
complex mission today: *\..to provide 
Department of Defense personnd with 
broadcast propams^of infonnation and 
entertaimnent which otherwise would not be 
available to them. This includes personnel 
stationed outside the continentaJ United States; 
those in isolated areas in the U.S and its 
. possessions; and those aboard U.S. Mavy ships.'' 
MUitary television, for information and 
entertainment purposes, cgjnm ^mtc being 
through a /'pUot'' station orpnizfed by the Air 
Force at Limestone Air Force Base, Maine, in 
December 1953, Thrqu^ the experiences arid 
operating procedures thus eitablished, it was 
, detirmined that telecasting to an audience 
overseas, using inex pensive television equipment, 
was feasible. Within 3 years, more than 20 
stations were placed on the air at widely 
scattered points around the world. Today, it is a 
rarity to find an overseas base without m 
AFRTS outlet 

The number and location of AFRTS outJets 
is constantly chan^g, A dramatic increase 
occurred in 1972 when the Navy launched a 
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p ropam to place closed^ircuit television 
systems on all ^hips with a crew complement of 
150 or more, which did not already have such a 
system. The day is quickly approaching when 
every such vessel in the Navy will be AFRTS 
affiliated, wheth^ it be via radio, television, or 
both. Joumalist S & 2 briefly discusses the 
history, mission, and organization of the AFRT 
system. 

The original concept of AFRTS in 1942 has 
remained of prime importance throughout the 
years. AFRTS has also corne to be recognized as 
a valuable information tool, a means by which 
commanding officers mi^t communicate 
instantaneously with their personnel. This is the 
case whether it be the President of the United 
States speaking from Washington, D.C; or a 
commanding officer at the local level 

The general policy guidance for : the 
operation of AFRT outlets is contained in 
Department of Defense Iiistruction 5120.20, 
This pohcy is implemented by the military 
departments in individuaJ regulations since 
AFRT outlets are nontially operated by the 
military services. Also Secretary of the Navy 
Instruction 1700 Series, PA Regs, OPNAV 
Instruction 5450 Series, and AFRTS-LA 
publication DP- 1 furnish authority, assign 
responsibilities, and give ipecific direction 
conceming Navy mtnagement and operation of 
AFRTS outlets. 

AJl of the AFRflButlets operating m a ^ 
foreign country do so wiBthe permission of the 
host toveniment Accordingly, certain host 
count^^^sensitivities must^ be Dbserved. The 
American Forces Information Service (AFIS) 
publishes a list of these sensitivities periodically, 
but the U.S. Embassy in the host country is the 
source of the most current informatipn. Some 
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AFRT outlets even have a local list of 
sensitivities developed from past experiences. 
Failure to remain cognizant of these sensitivities 
could result in embarrassment to the United 
States ^nd possible host country revocation of 
permission to broadcast 

The term "American horceb Radio and 
Television" is used to define aJl radio and 
television facilities, independent stations, or 
networks authorized by APIS AhRT facilities 
use propamming provided by American Forces 
Radio and Television^ Service-Washington 
(AFRTS=W) and American Forces Radio and 
Television Service Los Angclcb (AFRTS-LA) 
Tlie scope of their aetiviues will be covered latei 
in thib chapicr 

There is an utt^u^aiiMuaJ itaiiJard ihui ^ays a 
JOC must ad mi luster an AFRT statiun dshure 
In iHOSi cases, the actual nianageiiient of 
.Navy-cuntiulled AFR l uutletb is conducted by 
Jouriidliit Radiu/Televisiun Specialists ( JO-3 22 1 
NEC) Don't let this NEC mislead you iiHu 
thinking a "pnai oriented JO wul not Be 
placed in the pQsitiun ut rn^u aging ari AFR F 
statiun With more ihan half the Navy's 
Journaliai jub3 now i»jquiiiiig ladiu/t^icvision 
wurk it U evident liiJl onl> a tew scrUu! JO s 
wUl not hdVc the upptntunuy ul .riaiidgi*ifi 4 
stati.^M H bi^coniaig Uiyu\\ca v< lili AEKiS 
policy a£ tfie staff level To helt yuij iiteet this 
chaileu^ng a^igiiiiicut anJ 1^ >Ui a belter 
understanding of the AFRiS nub.iuu this 
chaptci will Jb. ,15^ aJJ j hd^..-, uf A^RI 



AND .l^iSAGLML ^ / 

cliuUve pft.ig.arTi Au*iig ^itF nj . t \d 
va. ety snuw^ detective thjille. . aiu 

shuw^ the AFR I ladlo |m a Uni /iUi 

Sthcduii-j % .jiuiii^a*! inf Ui .iiatlOn ^ ^ugiains 
New:i4^dst4. usuaJiy nu^ily kcc^^ uniniaiids 
infurnied i wuild idLitiiUi ajid i tdi cv^^jit^ 
Anothei s Uai ^crviwi is tljc p^^»5v;i»;J '^erviuc %\nfi 

diinOuiit^.;inc!i Lb suCl frUu^ atlun oftiwi: i.e\^i 

W cat he I report 5 file: pii^vcnLlun Laatl 
C un 3C i V ^ i I vHl niea^ui^a rccreaUun .lub 

announ^vii,t lUs and club ^ci, cities Still a thti 



aspect of the AFRT outlet is its technical 
facilities for producing taped interviews for the 
Fleet Home Town News program. AFRT 
television outlets provide a similar variety of 
services. 

As you can . see, the essential or priority 
mission of AFRT outlets is dissernmation of 
command news and information, totertainnient, 
and emergency disast-er or contingency 
instructions to U b Department of Defense 
personnel and then dependents stationed 
overseas and to forces afloat. How is this mission 
accomplished ' Beneath the smooth operation of 
an AFRT outlet there is a tremendous amount 
uf administraugn ^nd management that 
cuni piemen t une anuther in getting the wWk 
done 

AMiiKU AJ^ hUKLtSHAUlO 

AND TELEVISION StRVlCE 

suuu m chapter 2 of tJiis maiiuaJj 
American Forces Radio and Television Service 
(AFRTS-LA and AFRTS W) aic field activities 
of the Ajiierigan Fuiwea Lniurniation Service, 
Assiitajii Secretai) uf Deiense (public Aftairs). 
lucatcd jt I Old Nunfi MwCaddcn Piacg. 1 OS 
Aiigeic.^ ( dJifornia 9UU38. AFRTb 1 A 
dibiributt^ Liansuriptionis ^idcu and audio lapes, 
television Ilhn.^ aiid ^hdv b tu AFRTT Outlets It 
alsu pruviJeb gUidariLv^ Xui ship plug and technical 
lipb it-^aidliig the best Licatiip^nt of tdins 
iCLUiJs a/id bilJea rfic ..Lhci field acti/ity uf 
AMb u AfKlSS^ which i5 lespuji^ible for 
pruvkim^ Ah HI wuii.;ts wiin i.cws, spurts and 
spcwlaj cv^iiU i-ii i>»gi aiiu via stiuitwdve, teletype 
ui dUCLL wurninUJiKdtiuji (Satellite J LirCUitS 

Al K l S^W is luwated at 1117 Nuilh 19th Street. 
Arlingtun, Virgnua 222uy ^1. Lhc tnird lluorof 
tlie Puinpv .uu Buimiiig 

M . .. . .... 

, ,.iiKJ ii^V ; d . Ask.ik i 1.. Ali( , . h^L , 

NFK and a.* Mui a^d MutuaJ tiU^.K 
Nc I w /rks . 1 K 1 >u . fUii^ a ^^^a . . s ai c 

biiiaUCast .e=:^|vc.i li nii 1 wwlk li Iji 

WashingtCil. l\.>i\i\k\ci ials A blui Ucd uy 

iiiaerting aoiu land inf^.nuaii ax k , public i^e 
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spot annduncements during a 7-second delay of 
the newscasts. Although a few newscasts are 
delayed longer from earlier network feeds 
because of scheduling problems^ the majority of 
AFRTS'W newscasts are fed to AFRT outlets 
just 7 seconds after they have been heard by 
U.S. listeners tuned to the stateside networks. In 
addition to rebroadcasting radio network 
newscasts, AFRTS-W rebroadcasts such features 
as CBS' 'Tace theyation'* and NBC's ''Meet the 
Press." Speci^^ocumentary programs, news 
commentary and opinion, National Public Radio 
productions and Department of Defense news 
stories, as well as special programs such as 
Presidential speeches, on-the-spot news 
broadcasts, dnd other live documentary 
pro-ams are aJso transmitted (fig 1 1 1 X 

Af^KIS W alsu supplies nuniefuus live sp^^ita 
broadcasts to stations overseas, such as major 
Jeague basebalJ games, fuotball bowl games, 
college football, basketbdll games, and golf and 
hockey matches. Station managers and program 
directors are provided with an advanced sports 
schedule via message, and daily ''program notes" 



~ ^ . ■ s 

over the voice circuit. The starting time*ftor 
sports and fecial events is given in Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMT) or Zulu Time, so you must 
convert the schedule to local time for your 
program schedule. 

AFRTS-W uses U.S. Government 
transmitting facilities to beam their programs 
overseas. Many AFRT stations have shortwave 
receivers with which to receive the AFRTSW 
pro-ams, and ships at sea rely solely on these 
shortwave transmissions. 

Direct Program Service 

Mobi land based AFRT stations now are 
luiiushed AFRTS-W programming and teletype 
service by direct satellite or cable circuit 
urigmating in Washington (fig II 2). These 
circuits provide much clearer reception of the 
AFRT%W programs; tlie signal is not subject to 
tadfog.^A the ionosphere as is the shortwave 
ii^aL In Wdiuon, most circuits dre full ciuplex .;,. 
that means AFRT outlets so connected can faed 
programs back to Washrngton or send teletype 
niessages tu AFRTS-W on the return feeds. 
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ABC EnlfrfjiFi mjf. i N*!.^. i. 
ABC CgnfifTigDf piy Ncfwf^i, 

MBS Tha Mufyai Brs^^gfiMi^ SyifBrfi 
Thm Mwiusl B^k NviHSfk 



NBC N§ 
i fa FORM, 
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tflevision stations ^AFTV) .that, 
""to • cornfnercial satellite earth 
receive certain television programs 
^ive and in color from U.S. network sources. 
Arrangements for this service are made through 
'APIS, which budgets for 20 of these 
transmissions per year and coverage of the ' 
Presidential inauguration ceremonies every 4 
years. Additional events may be obtained 
through APIS if fundus are piuvidud by the 
requesting command. Usually, sports events such 
as t^e Super Bowl, World Series or NCAA 
Basketball Championship are provided ihrougir 
this service; however: other high-interest events 
have been provided (e.g., national ejection 
returrih. and the Presidejit's State uf the Uniun 
address), Mopt of the satellite television events 
are fed difectly from^ommeiwial netwuiksdiid 
ajl eummerciah must be blocked by the AFTV 
statiun airiiig the cv^jit Tu assist wrtJi this 
APR I S-VV ubtdiiis iiuin ihc uuginatin| ket wuj k 
and transiiuts via telet)pc tu tht; usina-^PTV 
outJets a cominercial cutawa> format lind cue 
sheclj hi suine instances, a ^.^jniirievcial IV 
station uverseas will telecast h.c via s^ellit. aji 
event tfiat is also bcinM earriej uu AFR; 
ladlu dcs^^ilptluji Mf the uverstai i^^lw 
the naijdtlive in aiK^hei- laiigua^f' AFj 
reqiJcst^ Can drup Llic J ^c^oM d^h 
for the \VKv ^tatiuri's audio to be.irK. 
ttu vi>i,iiiici^.iul slaUuii's videu Thu&. Ovbfseaa 
Na\ y persoHiicI .na^ be abk tu waith thy vjdcu 
wii a nu3t cuuiu(jj TV stk(ioii hiJe iisteiiiii^'tu 
tilt, i^gii^h ^^de^cripiiuii ..f thc-^vt.u then 
AhHl stdtiun In these pcuaJ ^ask the ^hRF 
stutlui. «^alj4 i Xc^ ih\: ic ^pwfrKlUlUl) ha 
blucKlIfe the ..inni, . laJ;. In iheUjVt . . AUj 

netvvuik jvwd ' 




M i<i • si i-i^ . i .... 

idij b4:.J uat.l , ,,,.u , ,,th i.a.j 

Press ^ AP) djid i u. d l i lum dtjunai iUPl) 
Iclct) 1 a JlO IK \v ^ ; unnndJU;^ sci this tCi. typ^: 

subs^iit^ [c. AP diiJ UP! th. AhHiSw,h,uu 

pluvide;^ g. ud bdLi.up hi .A Uii. ialluu: 

and in rnjst cast * i^^ the u! i.^ws lui 



"those Navy stations notln^eonnected with AP 
and UPl directly, 

AFRTS-W receives the regular radio wire 
services trom AP and UPl Mfiautes after receipt, 
these summaries are relayed to^^RT stations 
^that have direct circuits Regioitaf splkjo^terial 
(locaJ news from D.C.Virginia and Maryland) is 
usuaJJy not relayed so ^at the/ basic AFRTS^ 
sen/ice consists uf world, naticina], and sports 
ne.wb. tugetlier with ampHlying background and 
leature materiah Insofar as possible, the mix is 
5(>percent AP and SO-percent UPl. 

In addition to the hard news Content, direct 
cijeuit stations reeeive timely program ehange 
information and/or background information on 
special feeds that are buuked by AFRTS-W. 
rhuse ^tatiuiia with duplex capability are able to 
le^pujid tu qucsUuiib puscd by .^KTS-W and tu 
dsk for apecitic intuniidtjon they may ne^d in 
urdcr tu scheduie special programs. Smce 
AhRliW tidnsinut^ prugiam infunnatiun only 
twice jaily un th^ voice wiiwuil^ teletype 
/messages frequent:Jy are the quickest way to 

dki t statluiiN lu Liiauge^ ui tastbicakini 
iietw.jik cuv^iti^j 

PuJ ^iaUons J,. , ^enh.a ^IncLi , ucuit 
^PKf*^^ liaiuii.u {\xc Aljj, ;,^ hi iRdtiJlg 
(jfOup {)^H/) Jic^^■* ^ .wiilidJiei dally PlicSc are 
availabic tu aii Ndvy atatiuiu a^hure ^nd afloat, 
rhere aK tvHu wuild Jitw^ auniniaries unc spui Is 
itw3 .unhiidj), one iiulitary news sunimaiy, and 
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obtained jTom CQmrnercial syndicators, are 
released to AFRT stations on audio cassettes or 
reel-to-reel\^udio tape. Most of the television 
programii are circuited ambug stations while 
more timely programs are used only once by 
each station and the video tapes are then 
returned to AFRTS-LA. 

Television programs are video uped IrDin 
network or local station feeds, or obtained trum 
commefcial distribuiors. Shows from the 
networks are decommercialized by AFRTb LA. 
Information spot announcements are inserted in 
all TV shows and in most cases replace some of 
the commercials that were rcinovcd At ih.c 
present time, programs are distributed by 
AF^TS-LA both on video lapt and un lonini 
film; however, plans call for all |.^rugiainniing tu 
be on video tape by FY 79 Ttuec vldcu tape 
formats are wurrently being u^cd tu swrviwe Navy 
stations: 1/2-inch cassettes. 3/4 inch eabbettes, 
and 1-ineh '"IVC ' reel lo^icel Hie Idtter is 
currently b^^lag pliascd uut and ill rtr>Ut^U 
by the two video cassette formats. 

Moht televrsiori iiiatcnal i^ciuulli.d bciwceji 
Niure than uiie AFRT ^tatiun Sunie Linicly 
sports events and jniblu a if airs aiiJ/or 
infurniaLJuri piu^iams are ^cni Jiietjll) 4U ea^h 
station for nnniinuin delay L -twccn .tate&idc 
airing and u\/erseas traiismissiun Stations with a 
sizable dependent audience icceivc an adJltiunal 
20 hours weakly of prugianis thai appeal w 

wujiien aiid cfuJdien Tht basiu Al^Rl IV 

o5 weekl) 

ith J:r^t!idc 



service eUiuists ut 
piugiai. <nnig; ouUwts 
tutal 85 houib 

Ajlhougll aliCiall 

Iji^e surta^^e ^hir's ai. 
AFRr radu. piu^ai 



iS tu ij^ pla^ Iruiii 
30-minute dlb. it wa^ n^U uiiUi ebtablishniciil 
of the Radio la|.e ^eivRc (HI) in J^nuaiy ly/4 
thdt iniallej ycsseis wuulJ have \FRIS radiu 

.shlpnient 



7 uiJi 



piogiammin^ (fig 113) n.is wt.kJ) 
compribe^ 84 hours ui piuyi.*nninng ..ni 
tape reels l.acli i^cl ^.-Ontain^ 0 hu.io ut 
pro^annnin^ liwhidr ^(pine N vy ujii^jne 
infonnation n.aterials pr.,juccd uy iiic Navy 
Internal Relations Activity (NiRA>. h1 1^ 
aulhurUwd fur all ^MV> slnpb.^ird AFR I .juu Ls 
including tain Navy ^nt>ieba:>ed statiuiiJ 

Thx RT 1^ only one ot several t)p.. . n 
iccurded r^dio niaicriaL ^iiipped to ihiUj 



stations on reeFfd^reel and ^ud^ cassette tapes, 
In addition* to tapes, some larger ships and most 
outlets ashore get the weekly Radio Library 
(RL) discs comprising a wide variety of music by 
various musical artists mentioned earlier. This 
shipment wLll also contain certain programs that 
AFRTS^LA feels might have residual value for a 
station library; since audio tapes must be 
retuHied to AFRTS-LA, these programs are 
pruvided on disc as part of the RL for station 
retention or destruction as appropriate. 

In addition to the RL, independent and 
uietwork key stations receive the weekly Radio 
Cassette (RC) unit consisting of popular 
stateside disc jockey and other entertainment 
programs and ingludijig aiprpportionate number 
ot religious and informational niaterials. This 
scivi*.c begun in late 1977, replaced tlie Radio 
Priority (RP) ^id.aadio Unit (RU) services that 
formerly provided the same programs on disc. 
The RC cassettes arc playable only on units 
spc^iail^ cunstmctcd, tor AFR IS The 
inauguraliun of the RC culminated the 
icquirenicnL Iwi sutiuii^ to ^ iiguit any radio 
piograin_5 

Still aiiuLh^. AiKlbiA idJiu stiviwe gucb 
uutlu.iUcd Fit Outkti the FM I ibiaiy unit 
(f ill ) tiaay lutcning mUsic h offered 
1 4 liiwh leela with jubaudU;k tunes i 
aulonidi A swUvhnig^ ui un. 10 1/2 inch reels 

by N^\ .y ships ihiit V\ Ish a becund ehttunel 6 
^iiUitahnnwiii jMu^i dnuMing In the eajsy listening 
tOiiiiat All \ ML niusu. tLpe^ n.^w contain a 
[>tUpou,.l i>i inush st) Ic. iathii. lhai. uidy uiic 
t) pc K)i i.LtSr as Ul ifiC * 

1 ij i 5 n i t> 3 r 1 W V r A < 1 I 1 .lid 

* M J ( 1 i J I f 1 i v li .un inant.^ 1 .»-jLlly 

rsFRlS 1 k XN/!ttii , be^ln . .aptikd ic^, nic^ oi 

twiiiiliidtt: i iugiai. L^rviCc, v^iuLhci It t^c RI, 

RC FMi ui tckvi^iuii tiiiitsj Ihw only 
AF K I b 1 j.iUbiarn swiviu . tliat , *iitii4t.c tO 
ahlps iiul u . active ajpluyuiint uT L.nnepuiied 
uveis uic hbi^iy unlU fui iaUi<j(Kl ) tM 

{IMi ) yi i'V {TM) all otiu-i jiugraiii L*cniics 
an: ^>vp.;CL d [.) be u^^d only .^utbidc the i.aiige 
ut ..orniiiciuiur Ij y ulevijiuii ^latiuns 

AFTV i^ami Navy ^hlpb in liUmbcis 

uirough: ^ e Shi|.no.,4d Inr rmatr.n. FrainLng, 
and ntei laininiin iSlTE) clobe * circuit 
tijie\ i.^i ]i r^rogran; 1 he SITE prugraiii placed 
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APRTS ^ UOi ANGELES 
RADIO f APE PROGftAM SCHEDULE 



H r 32 7 thru 43 7 



TRACK 



1A 



4A 



SUNDAY 



Salt Lake Tabern^clH Chcjii 

Celf bf at I on 



Maatdf Cui 



Ted Quilhrt 



MONDAY tfiru FRIDAY 



Spotllte 

^ . f f „ Break 



SArURDAY 
Spqthta 



fcdSl uf fcUe 



Amertcari Country 
Cou ntdown (Cunt j 



Spotliti 

T urn Cafnpbefl'Stati.5 Ji. 



Advent m s i i e . 
Best of yfitaiQsiv 



A/oll, 



Chapter 11 -AFRT STATION ADMII^R^tb 

~ S > • ^.A^. 

bctti^ien 1973 aid 1976. A^lpfeed SITE-2 ep^ept that itotions ma^ nagotiati ;jmd prq^rl^ 
sysmm replaces thim and added addi^nal wlQi local funds nt ws semca^ inqluding mwk., 
ships.* Mini-SITE, Sub-SITE, and R-UTE wiit copyi tranwibed actualities, photographi 
(Remote-Lfflid Inforaiation, Tralninp, , and ^and cUps for u» on AFRT oi 

^tertauiment) are SITE family systtml dmed 
at filling mori limited ^ace, manni^^ and 
prQgramming needs abQard smaB^ ships, 
iii|)YnarinaSj and iiolated shore facilities. 
: The commercial broadcasting industry in the 
^^•toiltad S^tes pven AF^S permWon te 
feproduce and distribute their programs for use 



Requests for otiier senrioei Aould be addm^iad 
to the Navy Broadcaf ting Service. "Mrtfet 
communication on AFRTS routine program 
matter is authorized between AFRT outlets.and 
AFRTS*LA or Washington^ with an information 
copy to . NA¥BCSTSVe 




^n authorized overseas AFRT affiliates. While 
DOD pays jfor the cost of reproduction and 
distribution ^t he payment of any performmi 
fees or ri^ts to the properties is waived by th 
industry* In retiimj DOD apeei to abide by the^ 
vdshes of the distributors to restrict certa 
television progran^ from being shown on AFRT 
stations located ,in ^untries where such 
programs may be sold to commercial stations. 
DOD also agrees to safqpfi^d the copies of all 
materials it distributes^ and to see that no 
unauthorized use is made of them and that they 
are destroyed at the end of the contractual 
period. .AFRTS publication Df-l outlines 
specific procedures that are mandatory for aU 
AFRT statiofis in the distribution and handling 
of radio and television program materials, ^Jn 
addition, the Navy Broadcasting Service provides 
guidance in station administration and 
procedures to supplement the AFRTS 
publication. 



COMMAND RESPONSIBILITIES 

* Responsibility for operation and manning of 
AFRT outlets is divided among the ^rvices. 
> When a substantial portion of the audience of an 
outiet i^^int seivice, ^he outlet staff may also 
be joint service. DOD designates the sewice to 
be responsible for staffing these outlets, 

hFlS is responsible for contracts and 
agreements with American radio, televisipn, and 
recording' indusfries and their aUied miions for 
program' material and services essential to the 
successful operation of AFRTS. All other 
Defense Department components are spt^cifically 
prohibited from negotiating for program 
materials or sen^ic^s from commercial broadcast 
interests both in the United States and overseas, 



ADMINISTRAT^E RESPONSIBI 




The^eparttnent of ^e Wavy w assigned 
imis^l^e and ^pport jt^onsiWlty for 
t^RT outlets Jn v!%. Navy Ships and^ for a^^ 
numbbr of outlets, ^^ho^,^ Although thp list 
ChaAlies frequentfy, ^Nayember ^1977 
responsibilitias were forfait: AFRT. outlets in 
Cubis Puerto Ri<^^ig*tf Carch/ Eleuthera, 
Grand Turk, Icelai^Hidway.Islmid, and AflA£a; 
AFTV outlets at Navy in^llatiohs in Alaska, 
Australia^ Antigua, Antarctiaa, and Barbados; 
and AFR outlets at Navy installations in C^ada, 
' Guam, Spain"; Ind-Taiwan. 

The Director of the Navy Broadcasting 
- Service. (NAVBCSTS^) has command 
responsibility for alL thHi outlets, with^the 
exception of ships. For mfloat outlets^ ^ 
CINCLANTF^^ and CINCPACFLT exercise | 
*^^-^dministratiori and operational control forCNO 
in their rypective fleets. The Director of^ 
NAVBCSTS^ alio serves as CNO*s Special 
Assistant for AFRTS undei^^e Chief of 
Information, furnishing' assistancej establishing^ 
policy, and isaiing guidarice for AFRT matters, 
Via CNO, to the fleet commanders; The Director 
also funds for repair and return of SITE CCTV^ 
equipment through the >T^levision Audio 
Support Activity in Sacramento, 

AREA COMM^D RESPONSIBILITIES 



The cori^and designated to exercise 
operational cqntrol of more than one AFRT 
outlet delegates certain Ksponsibilities. 
NAVBCSTSVC outlet officers or petty officers 
in charge 'of certain officers in commSjid of 
isolated military activities, are assigned 
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^aioniiBftfi by Uie Dlfebtor, NAVBCSTSVC. 

fleet OTmmanda^ aeligate certain of their 
rt^ondbilities to type eommandirs, who^ in' 
turn, delegate dty»tS-d^k oplritional 
fe^onsibUities to wmmandflp officeri for 
outlets iboird their specific ships. 
CINCLANTFLT an* CINCPACFLT initructions 
in the 5728 series govern AFRTS ships. ITie 
entire list of insfructions, from K)D on down 
tfwough the jpt^lieable chmi of command to the 
station is flot only mandatory reading, but 
JSq^ each station manner*! ^ 



IS a n| 
reference fUes.' 



Generally, the senior Journalist who acts as 
station manager can expect to be retponsible 
for: * ■ ' 



L Providing the authorflpl^ audience vdth 
command infoHnation^ news/cumnt events, 
and selected entertainment pro^amming via 
radio and/or television. " 

2. Supervising assipied personnel 

3. Fulfilling the needs of the local 
commanders, particularly the host commander 
(or ship's CO), by providing a tool wfiich senses 
the best interests and conilw of the audience. 

4. Determiniftg station fllm^tinfe costs and 
rfequesting funding through the chain of 
command.' * ^ 

5. Ov|-seeing bost ifrlr^e ntana 
all assi^d resourdfes, 

6. Insuring the free flow ^ of news and 
information to the authorized audience without 
censorship, propagandizing, or manipulatioTi. 
Mattwe consideration nfUst be^given to materials 
which may be offensive to a host cpundy (or 

^sitors aboard ihlps) and may ^amage 
diplomatic relations/br materials ^i^may 

, adversely affect the securi^^ of our*coun^. 
This should not be construed to perrtiit the 
calculated withholding of unfavorable news/ 

^ Protecting A^^£ materials from 

uftiU^orized use or reprJlucfton whkh can 
result In the lots of us^e ri0its for all AFRT^ 
a«d personal prosecutjbio) for' topyright 

nnfringemerft. ^ 



agement of 



* Uni^d/Spaahed C 




Commanders *in chief^/^nifl^ or 
comfnands are responsibjp^ Ton in^rin] 
pbUcies And objactiyas/bf the United 
the Departifnent if Defense are 
operatiorts and afctbities of AFRT 
tfieu; areas of command responsL 
includes asairing that ^nothmg iphib 
flow*bf information to membeii of 
Forces,, pi&^irig policy guidance 
outlets, pTO^dlng coordination guidmce m 
matters which affect or relate to a^em^ents 
with host counties, or regional J. tmty v 
a^eements to which tte U.S. fs signatory', anq| a 
relaytag sudi guidance as may be 'refieh^ed 
directly from ASD (PA) oH bel^f of tfie ' 
^cretary of Defense. In addition, eommanders 
4v chief of unified or specified commands are 
llsponsible for estabUshing procedures to 
provide AFIS a current brief of subjects 
considered sensitive -to host countries. 

Duri^ the period of a 'declared emergency 
or implementation of contingancy plans, a 
commander in chief of a unified or specified 
command^^ assum#^ operational control of 
AFRT ou^^Ko insure a coordiriited commancj 
informatjl^pifort and to broadcast special 
announc^lMy information. to U.S. rmJitary ' 
perso|neV^ Noflfclly, however, they mtst 
op€i;|fe through the oiMpPs chain^f^ommar^. ' 



, ^LT^ese ire only^ a few^ 
re^OAs^ilities. iSpecific 
instmc||fans will bt found ki 
flisted^blications. . 



ot the major\ 
wording and ( 
the' previously 



Army and Air Force AFRTS > 

The ^ief of Public Affairs, Department If 
the Arrny OCPA, exercises staff supervisioij over " 
all the Army's AFRT facilities, OCPA is also 
responsiMe iW^Army overseas radio stations in 
the Army Rfeseive Program, With the out break 
of hostilities, these units can be mobilized to 
furnish radf^overage an>^here in the world. 

The Seci^ry of the ^r Force's OjfiCQ of 
Internal Information (SAFOII) dj^eJ^i and^ 
-g^rovides^pver^lK^ Force pdlicy msupport#''^ 
^he APRT mission^ Staff supervision of AFin' 
^ operations and m^agement for AFRT outlets 
under Air Force jdministration, control, or 
jurisdiction is exerted j^y SAFOII. That office, 
alsd^main tains liaison With AFIS 05 
matters fequirin| ]^0D policy, coordlj 




ion, 



approval, or assfsTance, and pftvides budgef 
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tstinitftes for TOD^ir^|ted and ^approved' 
a^om relating to ttia.mi^venient, u^^di^or 
altamtion^^ ^ the AFRT ^stem.. In ^diti^ 
S^OII iwie]|b and' ^defends ^§^. A 'Force ^ 
AFRT invista^nt^ budpt'wd validatai AFRT 
raqutfaments rnhnuVt^ Tby ^ Fori^ oparating 
conunandi or field a^^tias. / ' 

Datachmarits ©f lffl|^BCSTSVC serve under 
and Ail F^ce comman^i m^my parte or 
the** ^worldp furnishing mmpowar- ^support 
throi^tmttfsa^i^a support adamants. 




^y^^ by writing flie ^ector^ 
jS^adcasting Semde (0P^7C), D^^toiant of 
th»Ja^, Washington D.C 2035 



NT mVENTORY 



V As directed by SECN4V, AFRT outiete 
a^m ,^d f float must keep a QUirentioi^i^tery^ 
of all aquipment on hmd^ which k us6d in 
station operations. A copy of flie initifil 
inventoty is forwarded diractly to the Director 
of Navy Broadcasting Sawica (OP-OOTC), 
Department of the Navy, WashingtSh, D.C. 

SUPPLY M AI^IJ^ ' ^ 

The Tabvisioh'^Ai^o $trpp6ftt r Activity 
PT-ASA), Sacrajnento^^^my D|p4%* publishes' 

* a Broi^c^tianti Closed^fmiit Radio, television 

^ md\ A^^fVimdl Supp^s md^^^quipment 
Sipply^ Ostalog. This ira^^^Jists malqv noun 
dascriptions of all 'items mai49dp th& Federal 
Supply Cqde for Manufacturers ^SCMi T-ASA 

, MMuf^turen' Code Index, and. a saquenca of 
formerly ' authorized Management Conffol 
Number 
baendo 

^ Includad 

data 

requisition^ 



's) in the **P'' sarie$^ih%t have 
id to Nation^ Stock fjufp^n. 
thil^^jtolume is a secfion'^ titled 
for^iatfoh'V. which dwribes, in 
gdures for ^bmitting a supply 
in Kcordance *j,vith" MILSTRIP. 



T^chnicaK and supply maii^lffs for the SITE 
rfmily of systejgiSj when published, apiyell as the 
^-ASA supply, md *^quipffient catalog may Uh 
jtaintd by writuig the Chief, TelevisiQn-^A^d^ 
Sypport Activity^ Sacramento^Army Depot, 
^^acramentb, CA9S8I3. m 

/ TRAINING MANUALS 

^Operator trainuig manuals for tfie SITE 
family of sy^temSj when availabtey^tflf^b© 
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REPOMS^ 

^ Most unual repoi^ig ^ raquirenianti for .. 
AF^T stations have beea comp^arized i^jihaf 
annu^^jpdatos oyjtfim^ltiQA in wrtt^ter 
af a Ifl iQtat m n^ra^Qr to meet most ^IS and 
NAVBCSTSVC^raqu&!^ .pac^^ b^n 
jigiitarad wjth APIS, ttie pld Fc^at 

■ A; annual prmtoub of^-^b infonnation 
prbidded stations fpr tte ^ifMm\qf review an^ 
dianp. In « ^iddl^pi^ ^e . Au Aovisual * 

Annual Rep^ (DO Fonf^^jrifletedf i AFRT 
^stations in ^ cqmputar d^^bank. Raquiremant ' 
for annu^ ^bmis^on plFtitJl report is c6ntained ^ 
in OTNAVINSX3I50:26A, jogeihar, <ha^twd f 
mpo^s provide a steHbri profllab tijat* jcova^.* 
manning, '^gr^mill, su^ly^ services, fiscfl 
planning; and prdduc|^ Aoldrng^ Also / 
cpmputeriied ^ the .AFRT^uA inventpiV of 
librai^f^s for each stgtidn; annual accountinit 
for mles o^tovtsiap^nms im to stations is ' 
accomplished by methods putUnbd m^^^ 
AFRTSLADP-1, i / ; 

Navy Broadcasting Service, /taquiras ite 
stations t a^o^ to^ submit mon^ly prc^^^ 
schadulas j^r TV am quarterly pTO$^Jr\ 
schedules for ^dio. ^ * • 

A Specif Usage Report will Be required by 
AFIS only when circumstances dictate. When 
requested, station managari niust rapoit the i 
fottowing information directly to AFRTS-W ^ 
d7;oy AFIrTS^LA , (info copy, to . 
NAVBCSTS VC) withm 1 4 days after receipt of 
a Secretary of Defense special message: 

D%te or dates of local broadci3#^f the 
prograrff or e^nt. # ^ 

Local air timas. \^ 
Source of broadcast, such as live from direct * 
circuit or shortwave, tape .delay, transcription, 
Of fl^VTR. Repeat akinp ^^^d akb h#\. 
Npoii|a. ' ^ ' / 

F^pJC RECdRDWG aIsISTANSTE 

Ilf t 
fhould / assii 
ta^recoMing 




£and operations pennitj i^FRT outlets 
local pubUc affair^f staffs in: 
Fleet Home Town 1^ws Center 
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intervitvf and ifi helping to pmpari 
jM^^^temmQn ^pte and ^ptond p^-ams 
^for use by J^cti commarcml stations on the 

• umt'^rituni to tta U.S. 
I* * ' . 

. RAMO-TV JOB OODES ^ 



wthput 'tny fortial radio/TV experitnoe or 
t^ing. TOese , people must >be. ^^ed. 
Ites^tUTi in Qrttr ^o^quaUfy ^^tb^TV 




Stiltoa m^gefs, as dtfected by PA Rsgsl 
I .shpuid fp^^ipy igwn- toeir Navy ^mUist 
SfflTs to iHmain the pos^iUty of requisting a 
,Radio-TV^ Speadist coda for qualifcd 
w. pemmntL NumCTOUS JO's have ra^pl^vision 
^^rieiita^ In order that as^pmente may be 

- tffaqtively coordinated m tht fiaWt**3G^ must 
carry ^ NEC leflacting thefr abUity. Insuia^at 

- your fO's revive the oodf^ th^ ara quaH»i 
: . ; 7% ptimao^ NEC for radio-XV ^onnd ii 

^ap-32fl;: Radio-TV SpMialistp which is availabla 



NEC, perionnd must 
Defi^ig Infonnattdn ^ ^ 
Spa^^t-Bro^^ter coun^fcave cbmple^ 1 
year at a da^iiatad ^^T|^f at. or have had a 



iuatas^f flia 
ichoof r ki|i^ation 



certato^^ifnount.W^aian aj^^ ^ 

0^ 



FUNprnG . 

Eaoh'miU^^^ dapartmant is Ingsponsibla for 
^lopmmming inanagamants budga^g^, ind 
^ndmg foPtha*adminisfrati^, ^e., ^ 
prooiremant ^uj^ant imd rekte 
for AFRT networks and outlets 
, t - v¥ - - T-'" tfiareto. For , Navy o^artted networks, "thte 
^ ly. Joumahsts .aMlrirt thafr coda*^ • tacludes^fundMg fof . associated equipment in 

outiets looted , on mstallations of anofccir 





Enmted Manpower an4 
ns md Occupahofmt 

Bfts witH dvili^^i broadcast 
5b broadcast training, mi/or 
y stfOtt^tesirf to'be a Navy broadcal^, who 
^^^v^refactorily pass £ voice ^udiiton, 
^ e«%uragd ; to obtain a . J03221 N^C by ^ 

4ttandmy.the Informatidn S^ciaUst-Br 
^^^rsa at tha Defanklifbrmatiop S^ooLFt 
^ Ifenjamin Harrisoh, Indiana. AppficmW f^th^ 
DINFOS course must ba f^pip the JO rating and 
have at least 25 jnm^ 6{ bbUgata^ sarvice 
lamaining at class 'romlning date. Oriduat^ of 
the DINFOS broadcast course are ajvarded tfia 
JO-3221 NEC and are normally jpi||oed t 
^AFR T billets onboard ship or at numeroi 
a#rseas locaiiaqs. JournaUsts desiring to appi 
for ttaf broadcasl^ur^ should first submit 
DINFOS scripted voice audition to tffa 
Radio-TWSection, DINFOtf^ If the ^tio^ is 
; favor^bte, a ^dal request f^ sho^ than be 



mMaty jervica, whanevar (tjipa outlets are 
¥dmn „ the , gaogmphic^ aratf^^ designated 
«spondbUlty. In the unf^emehtation of the 
DO D fS sources - fnapagamant, J system * and 
a^ociited streamllninj of fiscal inml|g^ant 
' policia^ J^undii^ wd ^rattpnal ra^onsibilitiat 
for AFKP outlets anff^natworks h^a^ bem 
can traced for mpwefflcient adminisfratidA. 

Particular r^onpbilities lie f w% . tfie 
0tfectof> r^N^STSVC for units ashoi^f and 
the coi^mandl^n-chief <>f the -Atl^c 
Paciflc Fleets fei^^lts IfWat in that 
the foHowing: - 




_ iming .manlgameilt, provition 
adequate j|ersonn©L,^^raa--N6flia resects 
naca^ary for the aiminisfratfon^W-opgl^ 
of^^RT outlets /nd networks assigned mtheir 
reactive are i^,OT;ft^onsib^ # • / 

Xh® ^ifttfenance and{ opention of 



submitted via th« Command™ Officer^ and # issoda^ed #ul|iffent on initaUaitani of 'i^tfier 
eopuzant ManniM Control AithoHtv to the : military O^:^ .„t„„ *u- i.r_._. 



^pgmzant Manriin|^ Control AlthoHt^ to the 
OTeTorNav^ertonneL 
\ NAVPERS 1221/1, av^fte at local 
educational satvices offlcei, may be used for 
, reqaa|tmgNEC^OJ221. 

MoM NavyK>perated AFRT stations ^are 
primarily staf|ed with ^0^3221 personneL .^ 
Tfowevar, you wiU sometimes raceive rated JO's 



mUtaiy san^ip whaca^ the ^ Wavy h^Nrat ^ 



fesponai 



Jity. 



f 
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TTie procurem 
ifuiF^ent for 
ftindtff"^ fn ex^^ppf, 
atc^hig to tHe^^te 
Saciea^ of the Na^ 



t of radio ran^ftialavisidn 
.J ^Ild'ts^d. riCTivorks is 
ivestmant^oit ^ 
forth bi^tha 




r 



Chapter U-^RT STATION ADMINIST^TlOl^jAND MANAGEjaiOT 

— ^ . BMI^B^^-^M^ - . - T-T|— I-- - . _. 



ESTABUSinNO PR^pUUS 
^OR AFRT pUTlCTS ^ 



In thi 



ivy, AFRT^Atal 



mg 



duff s 






are dmded mto majof citi|Qiias: Ashdre 
artd Afloat * * * \ - 

^ ASHRMlE ^ ' v ^ 

fl^^^ore may^ be estibUshed 
Unittd Sfates wperi 
(Ibroa^Cist ipeii^p facmtie 
are .^ii.0flp^ani^ •^(b' jfmdequtte, and in any 
f^ft^ a requirenfi§at |or n^ch a 

aVen^nstratad. 



anfmwUc^^ ^||Ui>ifn ran b 
^ mtthMlm^ni ^ an/ AFRT outlet is 
il3kge|R -Upon appppval by ASD (PA). This 
'^appfovkif m ta^U' on the^ fuinim,ent *of ipaciflc 
'^e^uiremenra. , ll'escribed below .and the 
deterfninatioh that thfj^outlet pan be supported 
' ' within ^ogFim mate rials V 

' ^ Whefrtf Js detemiiiied tha|^.Qiere'i$ a need 
.^^for an^A^T fidio,or televisjc^fouflet (prior tq 
f the' investment of any fundsL a lequest is 
forilkrardM to the Ch)^ of ^formation as 
spedhitf taf^N'AVINST 1700-106, change 2. 




I fTiui'%hf" commencement *of 'thej AFRf S 
Kadid Tap^ iHvic (RTs) in^Januwy 99l14^ all 
.N|yy active nle^fWps^^wereappri9ved by DOD 
V ^ I^RTS ta^o' outlets* His approval tacludes 
fliture new construction (ships)* ^ 

Many ships have berome AFRTS televiiion 
outlets undii the SITE 'clbfed»cifcult( television 
progri«|^l^ SITE shig^^and othftr larger ships 
ihar^^^B ^r^ady/ obtained their own 
SlosadaFWit j^telpnsion systems bafore the 
estab^Bn^^^f the SITE pTogram^wer^ made 
AFRT^^PIfeion' Outlets and rective AF^Tfi 
television progran^mmg materials wheir deployed^ 
' ffoth CONUS witer^ Any-querles or ipecial 

^raquasts conCerpinj AFRTS a^^lWOT^^'Navy^* 

acfivitles should fa directed ^WJA?B^f|^te^ 
^ ( Qfci^ 07CJ in^ acci^llire wif 
^Wf^yWWt ¥?00 serie 

INSTA' • ^ 




facilities 



engineerinui divisids of T^^A, By spacially 
trdnad e^ineers flrom one of the serviges or, ins^ 
/ some cases, by (civilian ^.^onfract en^eers. 
^^Usually» engineering and iM^ation of Navy 
AFRT faciliti^^ wUl be adSomplished as a 
combined effort pf the NAVBCSTS^C and 
^ T-ASA. It is T-A9A that it ra^onsible for / 
supplying , all nonstandard commercial type 
broatott^ dliMipjiiant and repla^ment ptfrts to 
ill AFRT outlets wi til funds provide^^ the' 
I ippUcabte service. - ' » ^ 

POLICIES 

The policies,, that ; govern bro a4E^ ts pver 
AFRT stations are found in SE™ AXlRST 1^00 
series, DODINST ^5120.20M, and\AFR;ra-LA 
DM. Some of thesfe policies are summMBfedv^i 
below. ^ . — 

' r JiJEWS ; " 

f . . ■ i- 

PoUcifs 'governing 1101$ brda^casts 
•irte folk iwing, Military per|cimel and 
depanddim .are entitled to 9 free ^OM^r 
and inforntation without censo 
prolfrtbtoing, or manipulation. Frequin 
. Mpadcalff, consistent with good prd^i 
practip|s, assure that e^ch member o 
audfente is afforded the opportunity to be 
informed; 0l&ierally^ minimum of 5 minutef'of 
news each hour is bffered^ by, AFR'S radio 
. sWions/wi|h ^panded qewscasts during primt 
time where stanite pannits. AFRTS-LA radi 
program^ are l^rmatte^ to 'provide jfor^i 
' 5-miriute newsc^ each hour. ' 

' News broadcasts are factual and oojective, 
aecurate, and at all tinfti, impirtiaL When 
ne\v^ail^are prepared -/r^mVire copy^ed read 
by /local station pitfrsbnnel, attribution as to 
source mu^t be giver^-at the Jseginning and end of 
the ^pgram and carp iiould<be exercised t< 
acniei^ balance. Newscasts from the U.'^ 
commercial Tretwotics obtiftned throu| 
AFRTS-W proVWe AFRT statioris with tiie 
^^est source of4he latest news. In areas wMera 
filial host government sensitivities wist, th^se 
newsowts are usu^y receded, ^mortitored for^ I 
afiy i#n^|Mtie$* aiid lin^d tnr faBn^ing hniir If S 
bona fidewhsitl^ies af€^foivm in i network 
newscasti ;the jftaterial ififay. not be edited out; 



e 

their 
news 






) 
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DOD ap-eiments with thi bfoadcast industo^ 
prelude editing in any way. Jn iuch cases, 
AFRT itatioils normally replace the network 
newcast ^mtii one read locally from UPI or AP 
wire copy, fir substaete a previously recorded 
AF^TS-W newscast that 'is still timely but does 
not contain the sensilive material 



The free flom, Jl^ uifomatjon ^cdncepT* 
includes the' commanaer's obligation to consider, 
wefully broadoist^ material that may be 
^offensive v^thin the host coun^. In ad^tion, 
any news or kiformation that would aiversely 
affect the security of the UJ., be of help or 
assistance to any ^nemy, endanger the safety of 
personnel, or und^mine morale should not 'be ^ 
''broadcastv^Hp^ver, the cakulated withholding 
of unfavOT^a'Mws is not permitted 

Newscasts are to be ba^d upon balanced 
coverage of principal deyelopments and will ntft 
contaifi editorializing, aifilysis, or commenteiy. 
When opinions ar^ Quoted, the person or source 
will be identified. 



POLmCAL MATTCR » " 

Policies covering dissemination o[ political 
matter over AFRT stations * include the 
following. 

Factual political news from the United 
States must be made available by AFRT outlets* 
networics to military personnel stationed 
oWseas. TTiis news wiU be taken from 
artpn^y recognized United States news 
sdSrces. 4 \ 

. Political speeches may not^^^'^^jgd on 
AFRT stations unless provided by AFRTS-WiDr 
AFRTS=LX/ . , 

. Equal tune r?^it be kUote^ to the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates of 
each of the major pqlftical parties duraig US. 
presidential campaigns. AddH^ses by 
presidential and vice presidential c^didates 
i^st be scheduled during prime tit 
fdiquate advance ^otice |uch binbl 
the overseas audience, ^ 

REUGIOUS PROGRAMS 



le) with 
6ast^o 



News broadcasts shouid confomi^o the 
pri^^I^s of good taste. Mwbidi senitional, ^ 
tlaip^if details ^gt pssfritifrft^factual^'flprting 
S^^^ be ^voided' Likewise, news shtuld be 
'repoWey^ such a manner as to avoid creation 
^ ^Hanicand unnecessary alami. 

.NeH'Ipst matqAls emanating from Iq^ 
^RT i^wets aftd^netWorks based on^ news 
services obtained^ iQi^ally must contain 
appropriate attribution ^tthe beginning and end 
of each newscast. , 

AFRT outlets Or networks are not permitted 
to air programs of news anatysis or commentary 
that' har^ heen^lgcally prrfparrtrOnly such 
'programs bbtalhed ^ fr^ AFRTfrLA or 
<TS-W ma^ be iked, ^d then only after 
appropriate identification to di^guish them 
from straight news^e^Drtiiig. 



^ Armofi Forces Chapbins^ Bp^tf seRfts 
iigious radio anff televisioh programsjhat are 



AFRT s: 
Sta|iq^s a 





Professional n^s ilidia wj 



or la 

_ ..^ Mdia w|Hb the princip^^^stand^ 
soui^ €r AFRT newilteile AFRT outlets ^ffl^^-^d 
ceScehtriie bn di^rt^^ting news. Coverage of 
local ifT^, events of Interest to the,miMtM|Hi 
not ^estriited by t}m policy; however, AFRT 
personnel ywilP not^ engage in investi^tive 
.feportinjg 



ly AfRT S-LA and 
jithor^ed to acc^t 
^ s /lym any other ^ 
erV local comm^ders may request 
of, rBligipUs programs frq^ jlie 
if^ffig their command. QuasQdns 
us program J should be sent to 
lordination with the, 

PREPARfeD BROADIQASTS % 

Comjnandefs mly autho^tee ^FRT outlets 
under their command to OTginaitf * local 
programs which a^e prepared, produced, or 
supervised^by starT/hiembers'of the outlet Live 
or faped programf^^ihould reflect the hi^esl 
standards of quality, ^ - ^ , 




PRQHIBIT^D JgROADCASTS 



' , Nq ^ A 
rebroldcast 
or cotTimerc 
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station ^ may bro^cast 
pr<^«m sp^soretf^by pri 
terlbts fofeigh fto^emme 
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' Chapter rl-APRT STAfl^^^DMIN^tRA'^pf AND^^ji^^^MBfCr 

except thosa proffains iuppUid or aut^m - accoUnt exicutives" who work with mmtary 

* the American Forcss Radio and Telivision of fidals^io deviie the qtoft effective 

Sendee^ TTia prohibition does nof apply to4ive and ^tekviiion spot& and prograns to* "sell" 

broa'dcatte of local sport and ipecial events mfoirnation prognmis. Local stations^ have a 

^^which are ^ep^d initially for bfoadcast over requirement to perfonii ^he same functions fpr 

. AFRT, and are ^sented by, or are under the local commands^ ^ ^ 

super\irion of, staff members of tnose stations, In ^ most cdi^erclal broadcasting stations. 

In certain instimcci, events or ceremonies there are four or five departments, Tliese are: 

broadc^by a ^ei0i govemnient ne^ork or Sales or Advw'iisirtg*. Pr^am or Optritions, 

' agency may be deemed of suffictent cultural\or En^eering, AQmkiistt||ions and New^ Th€ 

informatibnal value to warrant rebroadcast oy tre^A^ brqadcastiiifg ii to make News a separate^ 
I AFRT stations. ' , % \ \ dep^tme^^ ^Bpyever, in some^adio and TV 
* In additiM to tnft foregoing policies, thejB^ station, New^ iS'StilPa part ot the Prc^rani 
a*re policies, governing AFRTS pro^^K Dep^tftent,^ inE as fuch the News Director 

materiflfi-jndeo and audio tapes, films, |lides, reports directly to the <PrMram 

and trafiscriptionS. . , Di|ejctor^l|iager, Witti the greater em^^ 

Use or reproduction of i^^CTS pfcgram news^the News Department has no^ 

jmatlri^s for private or comme^^^urposes is inCTfa^d mipof^ncji^ Pe^onnel ind rtaffmg 

prohibited. ' ^ ^ levels differ widely from station to station^In 

^ ^ ^ Use. of recorded materials (e.g., phono^aph *smally stations, one person will fill two or nttfe 

^ tiwerds, audio cartridges and^ cassettes, videi^ job/qact|ys. ^ I ^ . 

T cassettes or^'film|| seeured"' directly from J 

commerl^l lources, military exchanges or ,. PROGRAMMINO ^EPAR^ME^^^ . t 

private souTcm is prpbibited on AFRT outlets. - 

TV filmp are not to be shov^ by direct *s TTie Programming Dl^artmeiw Vlfe 

projection. heart af^^he bi^adc^ting >^Ho^ 

^ Designated i^rmatlon transcriptions and depWttnenf hTe|ponsibJe for the tota> 

fUms produced by DOD may be loaned to a brpad^t statibn's locally prod^ted ' 

command informatito sectjpns to support . ^hfe Programming Deparfiperit will 

information 4>rQgrams. ^ mastjlfschedules. that include loc 

^ " . ^ % : ^programs and programs' provide^ by AFRTS, 

L^^^ = schedule spot announce/nents and filler tnaterial, 

sKHtQN ORGANIZA^bN . ' conduct audience snn^eys to evaluate servfce, 

^ , ^ . ; and generally create a station's entire m 

,In the time that broadcasting has been C '%ipersoriaJity.. Per under the jurisdiction of 

business, ^tadio ai^d television jstatiorfc have v thif' department include the following^ 

evolved a set pattern of ^rganizatjjp. The ^-announcers, pr|^am hosts, continuity and 

organization is functional, and is independent of script writers, "oducers, and directors. The 

the type of station (radio or television), the si el supervisoF for this department is theJ#cogram 

\ of the stationn, and the location of the station. Director, wl^report^ diifetiy^to thMst^tion 

— flie ^fflK instance where tfiis offeanizational ^^J4^y^r/ ^ r 

structure varies is in the field of npncommece^ " \ . 

broadcasting, Jn noncoi7imerctal\ and AF^ ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT ^ V 

bfOTdcastini^, operating le^tuues^e dwTved ^ -ir . 

from sources other than thp sale orkir time, A Th^ Administrative bepartment is 

few V^rs ago, there was no Muivalent of a respdnsibleiSffor accomplishing the paperwork 

commercial stetion sales deptftnAt in AFRTS. that a station requires^ It prepares the daily log 

How, hov^ver, AFRTS-W's Information of broadcast operations (a legal requirement in 

Pip^m Development Serviced staff^ rnembers FCC-licensed stations) ind files these logs after 

^workv partly as **salesmen'' to **seU^ fhrf day's oMrafio.ns/ Supply, film, and records" 

inforfi(^on-and partly as %dvertilmg ' libraries tetf clerical ^ponsibiUt^es falj^n this . 

^ V . ^ ^ . • - . • - fc i)/ ^ ^ . '/ 




Y 



* uii^as do 

diAtet %^ be Ifai^ad 
lor, and 




records and 

|ant» in wfifcll c 
>y the Sto^dn Manager, 



]^^^ iNews De^tment is re^onabto for 
'Mp^Uhg, editing, writing and presenting the 
Jl*wi. Ttm include^ aU lo^ news and| the 
national and Intenia^onal he\%^^that may be 
tohiihed from the broadest wire s^ces; and 
te^^ i^visi^ ^^usiOT of gppropriate . video 
^Jp^rt /ortbesr5erie|. Most nefivork affiliated 
^ rtdioi stafion^le^e^* tha bulk of the 
^ national/intmiadonal nw^ reporting to the 
mtwork, with the axceptidn of loitif in^eptt^ 
newtcasfSvOT worldwide ro&ndupi^at they may 
on, the m 4emsalves^ Tim department is 
headfd by the News Dirietor wh6 will either 
Bi?!P<>rt di^ctly' to the |tation Maniger, If it is a 
sepf rate /departme|it, ori to ffie j^o^n 
J M^ctOT/Man^er, if the News Depa-tme^ is 
^st of the tfro^mifting Department. Tbe 

t^DOrtf Department is usually part of the nQi 
partmerrt land the Jpdrts Mrector wilj report 
ectly to the News piector 

PROGR4M^G PHILOSOPHY - 





jBridfes, pioneer brodftcaster and 
flmilltnt foi« over 40 jjears; said: '^Eveqtlbing 
ife^are.vi^rt^thing -we h^ to be, an^^ . 
putation^^as 0^1 of our tower" |f ^ > 
^ Senior JoiHtiallst^l inevitably Jbt in a ^ 

broadcast rtanagement i^sitionj frequently as 
^ the Pet^lOTncrivtt Cia^ and soinetimes^s the 
only Jmifcnalist and source off Jplrtite, All too 
0 f t e n^ re so u f c e s do nsSfs t of* 
tep'tftm'ttiite-rt-the-^ eqi^^ej\t in vaij^uig 
states of repair, part'tim^^Unteer personne: 
withoMi . pro|er traimnprbr ifexperien^,1^d a 
faqiy ty ^ ftif h^ been underfunS^ and 
undermanned for years. R%Aoxing' those 
obsmtetions usualty mujf precede^y^^Uity to 
establidi a whiisterrt broadcast opentonf much 
tep one of quality. ^ T ^ 



you jnheifi at lM CHA|i^lev|j may ^am^ or 
proldi^ your.efforj^^jftter it in ^ 
tenn^Navy Brpad^rang sfmct exists to hete in 
sttpse efforts to ^ve counsel on spAirfc 
ftws ttiat need attentipn. Hopeftilly, there wUI 
come a^e wjMn ym can tani* lea Effort to 
proairing^dj reptoint the toWs «f tte tiade 
and heffif to use them to aticompllrfi the 
mission: ko provide your^audien<» with 
entertainment and your commanders wl^ a% 
effective infonn^on dissemination and momfc' 
blading facillfy.' 

OORffOSmON AND NEEDS 
.^BE^iUblENCT 

si The paranrount concern in programming th# 
AAifiican Forces Radio and Television Station if 
* the audienfce. Xo determine its corpposltion and 
needs, a ftirvey of pfielibnnel in the area is' 
uwally an effecthie- .tool. Here are sgm? 
questions that mi^t be answered bV sucFi 
survey; # ' j 



Which mililaty ^rvices are represent 
^||*ch.servlce Is dominant? /---^Ar 
Other than radio and ^eviii^ 
sourcbs of infomation ar» available? 



the , working hwirs of 



^at are 
^ installation? 

^ leisure timd, whi< 
popuEr for listening to 
television? ^ 

Generally, what catego^ of 
piefentd? - , ^ % ' 
vpen^ly, \^at categoiy of 



what 




^1 V . indStdisfl^t 



^%eriods are most 
radio or watching 



pfograms is 



Speciflcad^, 
favorites? 

-kSp€ciflcayy,,'which prt^ram 
favored ?^-^ ^ ^ ^ \ ' 

Whgt type of mu€ic is desired? ' 
Whgt is^the dependent populatite? 



pj^ograpis is 



program* titles are 



e least 
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Chapter 1 l^AFRT STATION ADMINISTRATION AND MANAdiSlENT 



How many c^dr^ by aga groiip» 

To Arractly survey, usa establi$h€d 
^ tachniquiS. Braak down the audian^ mto'i 
' interesi age, " ethnic, and other** p^inent 
grouphip, and astabUih through the personnel 
office what percent^e of your audience each 
Tfbup e^pH^hites ^ flfit your tabulations 
raflect your actui^ audiences. Witt this 
kn^wledgip . ptopaniniing can have.*, valid 
i objectives I and ^i^^vs ttia "b^t inta^its or 
purpose for which'^»^tended^ Questionngtfei 
developed by pach station maftager, or proffani 
director, can designed for ^fonnation 
fi levant to the individual area. Analysis of the 
results' 6f an audience ^rvey can saive m an 
^mpofliuw^ key to successful program planning. 
H^w^ ^DuMo'^the sMfting of milit^^ppreORneL the 
rs o n ality of ah audle nee , can change 
^^^rasdcaUy; hence, it is advisablp that 1 year be 
tte mwimum lapse betwein survey projects. In 
each case, the validity of a survey will depend 
a. partly on the number of questionnAa^ 
completed and returned. To this end, the fomat 
should be kept ^ simple as possible and each 
person polled should be made to feel that ttie 
onses will influence and affeet program/ 
Service fo aU categories is.jhe Watchword, 
whether Vou are^prograifiming infomiation 
entertainment, the neras of the pl^ary 
jattd^lnce shou^ receive the greatest attention. 
Ybu must ^hd jthe correct balance betw^^n! 
th^ ; two^pects 9f programming. Audience 
li^^ys md measuremer^t will be discussed in 
*ffletail later in this chapter.^ 

AVAILABIUr^OF AFRT . 
PROiBRAM MAlfRIALS , \ 

JThe neKt^step Hn program planning is to 
as|ertain h^lf ^ much of the locAy desired- 
imOOTatiortfand entertmnfnehf is avtilabie in the 
matafla^ ^Vi^iif^d Tf6m^ AFRfeLA *and 
.AFRTS'W; and how many of your jstation 
resources c^n bt devoted to Idea] pr^wtion^ 
Bear Jn mjnd ^at not u^irPAFRf&^^^j^d 
prQ^amming rMuires^ jUstificatiQn 
BroMoisting Sef^ice^ arid, 4n 
infofmtt^n programs or m^ri&mi^Q 
TM ypitenl of the radifa^i 




pfOgmmming Und infomiation tfiat 
^l^^^ould otfierwise need to be produced at efch/jfj. 
local station; the service saves nianpower by^^ 
eliminating duplication of effort, "niere are/ 
hqwever, valid requirements for local 
production, but usually not to .replace a service 
eady provided by AFRTS. These local 
u^ons require |«rsonnel and most outlets 
^ava any to spare. A survey can include 
qoe^Bp that would indicate talented parsons 
in the ii^i who might be mailable as volunteer 
^pport. / 

Armed, then, with the composite picture of 
audience preference, prdgram and local talent 
available,?^ the Station Mmagef nonnally 
coonfinates pfogram plans with the staff of thee; 
command. Usually, the area Public ; Affairs 
Officer if de^nated to represent the command, ^ 

TTieri c^ be no slide rule for programming 
fo^ a military audience, which may be 
completery transient, statie, or semlstatic,^^ 
R^ardless of the audience t^e, one substantial 
fact is evident: the audianft is composed of 

and televiipn ' 
program m^l - ' 




human beings who considrbr|ra 
; environmental parts of lif^' and 




serv^ice must ba geartfd tp fit^eir mbde ofiiving 
to^e fullest exteilt* ^is^n the |inal analysisV ^ 

dictate the radio and television ^brfcdcast 
schedules. The styi^ai should 'ipver be used 
J*play thing*' for^^^ staff, ^t^as a res^nsiffle - 
service to the au6ii&nca|nd coiftmand. 

In davaoping fte daily ^gram schrayle, 
tfie radio or'-^tali^ii^ Progiiin^ 
the ;fQfl^in| pj^arjiml ig^WvRl^^\ 
progr^wteg^ "foV^' tbfe vievipg^^^isfn^ 
audiOTce: . J 



vjewum' < 

4 * 

^Classification booking, ^ « 
Vertical or hofizontal "booking. 
' Block booking. * 



on 



oking 




4^ 



TTiis programming tool Qlassifl^^IIsteFfir 
and nriewing hours as *'A'I and hour|^ Cl^^ 
'"A" will represent peak hours 
and viewers, &re Jvairable in 
Tht th^r^jHert I to give the at 
of them ^jit whei^hes 
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"ft" houre^CWsa - 
rs, When liftenars^ 

luaience what med^ 

^ill b^ ii 

inerft^ Whicft-^%te 




^ JOURNALIST 1 & C 



ichadulfd it other thm peak Ustmug or viawuig 

Vtr^^ or Horkontil BooUng 

The Propam Dtfeator arranges ^^enti of 
his schedule ^according to type of 
prpgrim— iithfr veftically . (l day's hmadMst 
period) or horizontally (a peric^ of 2 or more 
eon^cutive days). EMinples of ttiis ft^pe of 
progfapi bookmg are : Five Western programs in 
one night (vertigal propanun^g) ot orte wstem 
progrjip at the same time on five consecutivi 
nights, MonAy throu^ Friday (horaontal 
pngraniming). 



t^e Am^cw Forcearadid or tele^on stetims,^' 
In an afi^mpt tb^tase>a§ pwy ^wen ot 
listened as poMble^at teast some of tht 
time-the Prcyam Director must taaltf'^' 
protons for a balance ^ progiam A^p^| 
Beyond the obvious categories of toformaf^^ 
md entertamment fe^^res, &rtt^jb^aMid 



Kews 
^orts,^ 
Music 
Come 





Biodc Boddng 



Thi$ meiAodj usfed by many radio an 
televisiw statidns, is the segmenting of a typical 
broadest day into blocks. T^e broadcast day 
for a ra^o station may v^ from 1 8 to 24 houn 
per day; The Ustemng habite of an audien^ may 
^rmit a break of the didly broadcast schedule 
to the following segments- O6OM80O, 
OCM)900, 0900-1100, HOW 300, 13OM60O, 
{600-1 900, \1 900-2400, 24000600 TWs 
blocking is d^ted by ttie peculiaritifcs of the 
duty hoars ano^ tesponsibaities of the militfary 
personneL ' 

TTie station Pro^m ^re^r discovers that 
the more suitable or Wesirable method of 
scheduling rests ^^th the audtence sanded; tiiis if 
|>aramount for schedpltog of aU ovei^as radk) 
stations. ,Aipo rememper that a television 
.opeMtion, unlike mdlo, should be more 
oitically geared to the .off-duty tim^of militaiy, 
peri^nnel, » Other factoii, such as available 
prop^l^ly, ibcal talent, ve^atility ofiWff, 
andM^tpl /"^pa^ilities of studio eqiHpment are 
iCipondary in governing the television schedu" 
^ A typical broadcast day for telivtoion, Omfo 
. will b6 j^Ji wiO\ si»i^m at 1500' or 1600 
^ weekdiiy and sipioff at 2400, with 4'sUgh|^y 
; longerteleca^^ay on Saturday and^unday 



Westemr 
Religious ^ 

^gmms fpr^children ' ■ 
Features for won^n 

In addition to the programmtd shows,'^a 
balanced offering in types of niusic is also 



import; 
meet th 
flipped 
steady flo 
"include 




id should be given ^eful study. To 
quirement, Hadio Library Units 
eeUy from ^ AFRTS-LA provide a 
of music in several categories* They 



P- Popular (Rock, Sofl!, Easy Listenin^etc.) 
SP- Semi-pbpular rij^ \ ^ 
Oaasslcal ^ 
WCountiy & Western 
CHChildren's 



; 



L-^tln f # ' 

% BfReligious * \ ' 

^MilitatyBand 
'MflpC-MlsteeUaneous (COTiedy, !^try, etc.) 



^PROG 



BALANCE 



ERiC 




e %usm^i of serving militaiy peKonnel 
is Iftmique undertakinf jwhen one realizes 
"^ut of tastes^hich must be caterld to by^ 
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FiAther produc^on. aids supplied to each 
statio^are libraries b{ production and music and 
sound^ffects transcripnons, musical logos 
(AFRTS, i^erican Forci Radio, News, Sports, 
etQO, and comedy voice ikcks. 'Hie contmuous 
flow providti a powttig i^^n Ubnuy wWcfr 
remains with eactu^utlet and helps build a 
background of musiQ types and special material 
to draw upon for record shows and other locd 
productions. 

Iff atiU another categ^^ religias, ba^ce 
mp be met adequately fqr radio or telWision by 
tttilizing the relipaus ndio . and Blevldori ' 
programs in the weeldy pro^^^^nit^kipplied 



ChapJpr INAFRT STATION ADMINISTRATION ANDH 




tbna in the 
tfUed BANNER 
fftquancy of 
iidU feprisent 
ohaplain c$is< 
can InI S 
additional 
iii^irational 




AFRTS-LA, A series may be piesatttad 
Weldy, it may be Mpped in ^taniata 1'3-waek 
^gycl^ with ^o^^jaU^ous series, 'or it may 

pidy omnibus imdio series 
FAITH, Whatever the 
ition, progranis shipped 
lations which supply 
itery , m^om^TiRit 
area ^aplains fpr 
pt^^anis, and short 
^^h^e 'ulhlzed to go^ 
efTect at ^ttmt^mi^^lt^o^. 

In iiiiiji iiinniil I3sm AFRT station, fte 
Stfttion Manager, Propam Dfrector, in fact, all 
pmoi^^l conneatad with the wtlet, have a^ 
^serious responsibUity for maintaining propam 
standards. The radio or television itation Aould 
considar itself an^ incited guest and realize 
Ustintef and idewing are communal. ^ 

FM S11IE0 PROGRAmimG CON^ff 1 

^^erickn F^ces Radio has d^adition^ly 
propamm^d the broadcast day to plaasa a wide 
range of interest, with the laiiest audience 
(generally the mpst youthful) receiving ttie 
greatest emphasis. FM sterto multipleXj 
|vidi|i| excell^^ninns for the tran^ission 
iddle^Qf^theJlU 

i stiU ml^|nalanc<bd serv'ice. In order to 
ii-^sieEep iff'^^lirations \^ of available 
i>^jy iase of operatiahj programming 
'raqiilrgi^ents, and area of us6 wwe corftidere^^ 
TTie answCT which meets ^1 criteria :^i§ , an 
automated station. ' 

An automated station will work, in many 
cases, without additional personneL In areas 
l^^hera personnf l-^re at a migimum, it is possible 
*to run round-the-clock prommmihg and 
increase the effectiveness of the raflio operation. 
The bulk of the ^^ropamming (music) is^ 
pretaped and senf^ tffe Si^^[\ monthly libjary 
shipments. ^ ' 

fnltlany many broadcasters readi negatively 
to the thought of automated radio.* TTie. 
criticisms n|0^ often heard are: . 

. No "^live" or **I am here right now" feeling 
for the listen^, n 

ysteniy^ fcannoi identify with the prop-am. 
Puts people out bf wof|L 




Toa perfect. 

Too h^d to nialntam, ^ 
You know what's comin^befofe it's p||iyed« 



UVEFEELp^G 

Creative ppopamming, is whaipf-yjpUi the 
j^adcaiter^ coma m. Itiijip to ycCT^g^ntr an 
ortthl^fr sound ¥i^ich is listenabte^ . * 

IDENnTY. 



True, listeners cannot c^l in aM request 
^a^ific musical selections. However^ AFRT-FM 
was never intended for that ptfi^se. ttfentity, 
for the majority of listeners, is^l|^| wTiat 
ttiey^far. .They listen when ]^ey want fo, and 
they tire of IktanlAg, 

prdfldfes better distribution of 
them f{om contrpl room 
^ach day. It n^kas possible 
mdi as adding FM to an 
tion wjjttout additional 
Mfefl^^Rff members free 
iuch as^produation, ilews. 
featurefi^oritinuiis^, writing, programmirtlgj and 
statio^adminiitrationj^ . j 




PERFECTIO^; ^ . ^ m 

Some persom^ confuse nii*gfes with 
pereonality. Certain commercial stations even 
pro-am apparent ^^fluffi" into the automation 
in tht. belief that it improves their sound. 
Others, hbweveWtJire pleased to get the best 
mistakl-firte souncF pospible?^ It should- be 
rerrttmbaril that personahij^ is 

5^ ^ 



up to 



programmer, 

MAINTENANCE 

Maintenanc*e 
automated station 
control are esi 



A 



^problems 
lumidil^ ar 



lally irt^pocfant.^ys it cc^stant 
line voMage. Remem^ that pr|py handlihg * 
and preventive maintenMce pr^png ^the life m , 
any^lectronic equipment. - ^ . ^ 
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/j-^.^,-^^^ prppr use of the large imount of 
: ' myrff, ^ovidad, j^en selections will rarely 
^ appegr in the sajm miiSlcal sequence. Using tbi 
standard four wfeic sources, as do most 
AFRT-FT^ ^ automation* ^sterns, it wouldV in 
^ factf b^ffi^^ult to .recreate a p^ticular period 
*^^ of mu^ie^rbpOTming * in orden Additional 
variety in'^lonnat and scheduDng is limited only 
by the imaginatipji and effort of th^ 
pro^ammer. 



^ LOCAL PRO^CTION 

Local prpducrfcfjgs, tailored to the needs and 
rfesires of a locale^ become the vehicle for the^^ 
accomplishmeht of^^e XPRT oiitlet^s printe 
mission- the s^ort^ssfjul presentation- of 
# co^mmand ijifd^matibn-'also local 
pfoductions-can enhance tl^# interface between 
the commander and pejspnnel by being good 
morale builders. Ea^i^ra^pTt should be made 
for a^de^e/pf profeiSp^^^ j^^^h will satisfy 
the listenftig or viewfrtj^jfeience. These shows 



timing, and staging. Abov? aU, be ctiticaL Your 
product is mepured by your audien^ with flie 
only yardstick they have— the profe^ionally 
produced materials in the AFRT pack^e. 

Writing is Ffobably the most important tool 
in preprogram planning; Radio writing is greatly 
enhanced by the use of mood music and sound 
effects so blended as to provide - pictutiii 
thou^tSj and action in^ the listener's mmd/ 
Television writing adds to these inpedients 



movement of a camera and 
as th§ impact of the picture 1 
sound, television writing prese] 
and color to the viewer and 
materially from radio wri 
radio or television writing 
tc? preproduction plann 
fonnal scriptj^n outiine; 
competent radio ,and t 
personnel should not' i^j 
preprograip planning 



en, as wall 
additjon to 
action, depth, 
iriakes it differ 
In either cast, 
and riece$s&ry 
ether it is a 
series of ^notes, 
ion praJijctioiis 
writing in their 




* should supplement 
s^t^ide features di 
* * , Listtfnf rs 'ind vie 
f^a^rite statesidfe progra 

^be made between a^rdj 



Juplicate or replace, 
AFRtS 




CASTDVG 



eir 
ust 
ft d a 

ugtion 6R unknB^^ or dubipus 
qtiality, it will always \e desirable to schedule 
M^e/ more highly ^tedxprofessional ^segment 



Recognized loca; 
discpu raged, but 
creating an effec 
<trooL^ 

^ in; order' th; 
'v ^c?omplish its 
W^ntificatios mu 
^enji^^^nd4^ 
i deht^a ti€?n iflTi 
p?odul^io^ 'sp 
intervie^, aWd 
pcrsphneL 

^ A^^teurism 
guarded agajn 




taleht should not be^' 

^isely^ j^^arily in^ 
fonnatioi^^l^pHoiinatiQn 

frdtpn Successfully 
I mission^^ a close* 
blish^ bftweeh the 
ementation of this 
f local promot|^ns,^ 
^.,.,^v,ncenT^nts, timely 
i«atiorf by local command 

' . J' 

radio and ^i^levision can be 



, ^ wit h ^ c are fill preprogram 
piann^. The m^anicl^ ^irfejfCnt, but basic 
gen^U. areas otilljctivit^^^ to both 

medfa. These include writing, ca^#ftg< rrf^arsing, 
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Casting is extremely ^Mporj^t. *A good 
script, prdferam idea, or format can be nullified 
with a pooriy selected perfq^Sr, '^^ieA^r or 
listener expects professional quaiity/ 

REHEARSING ' 

jnie key to smooth p|oduction for both 
radio syid television is rehearsing. Unsure and 
falteritti' performers can be made le^ so with 
ad^eqkll^ , rahearsah This is par^cularly true in 
tffevisi^n, "where the additional' dimension of 
video is a-c6mplicating factor in esta^ishing the 
firial intricate composite ofc sight and souni. 
i^dequate rehearsing before ai^ time yill blerid- 

7all inyedients inl^g^ieemingly .^^Uess 
enjoyable pattenr^r the television viewer. The 
cardinal responsibility of the station Prop-am 
Director is to make arrangementj for sufficient 
rehearsal time for local offeryigs. If this 
prerequisite has 6een overlooked tfte prpgraiti_ 
^ould be cancellecl, rither than^mn the risk of 

^^Wigomzing an audlencr with poorly prepared - 

miter ialf ' ' ' Mk 



I^ocaUy produced radfo programs ^ also 
requkt preparation, ^though dm jockey sh 
are rarely rehaarstd. Hosts of loml progr 
n^d to 9€nd time prior to air selecting Weir 
niusicj timing intros and out-osj and planning 
jhe ; irj^rtion of other propaftn elements to 
as^re a professional sound. It is e^ecially 
unpprtant ttet they read over any copy ttiat wiU 
need to' be read live during the show* Nothmg 
destroys a DJ*s credibility so fast as stumhilin| 
thrwgh copy or flubbing the names of locd 
places or proper names. * 




Timing wiU, distinguish the professional from 
the amateur. The timing of a radio Or television 
program is an individual mattq^. Methods and 
progedures will vary with individuals confrblling 
(he prograni, TTJie import|nt consideration to 
mmemher is th|t an audience expects di^iplined 
propamming and nothing will a^ravate viewers 
or psteners more than iloRpilyf timed material 
StAion ftopram EHrtctori should guarantee 



against infractions ^f'^timing by reiterlting to 
station per^nnel miu timing is an important 
step in the^feprogram planning of theif^assigned 
units, 



STAGING 



Stapng is important tq ridio oniy^^^^r as 
/variety or aud^en^ participition progrtnfs^are 
k^cdncemed. Where possible, these ptOffih^ 
^^jhould^e played befo're an audien&rtWnce 
^^^u^Iy ructions are contagious and sweep 
Mteners into th^ program'^ spirit, MoOntina or 
stagirig for tease radio segments can be €imnle, 
but should '^present a^pleasant^nd comfortable 
framework for the audiingt^, With the st^ge 
being the focal point of interest, \Staging for^he. 
television camera is of paramount wiportance, 
ana for trtis reason, more UAe will^av^e to^be 
alta^ted in preprogram plfnping/ In stations 
wlwR radio and television af^^e by side, the 
alfrt Program Director will chution personnel 
against transferring radio formats or ideas to 
television j/ithout necessary adjustments for 
jeffective ^isual presentation of an idea 
< Television is a visual arf; the viewer knows Ais 
and^expects it, even in. a local offering, 



INGRAM TYPES 



Depending on talent and facilitieiS availablei 
a Station Manner should consider th# following 
types of programs for local program buUding: 
audience participation, varietyj dramatic, 
propams^ for children, special features* for 
.wctasn^ musical, and documenta^. 



Audien^ Participa%iH 



Audi 
opporti 
however 
pribduce 



•^1 



%iaj?^^he^an excellent 
of iprogranfa; 
;ost 'irt' i^^l^rces requifed to 
, iptable show ma'y be tob high. At 
most corhmarias,- ttiis *type of pfogram will be 
largely canfhled^|q ^competition of one fonn or 
another, especially when used on a regular basii 
Two branches of* lervice, or tw^o ^uniis of $n 
organization, may be pitted against each otiiwt^ 
The show can becftpie an off-duty ^ attraction 
the^coipmand's theatre or in in outdoor^ area. 
The inicrophories and cameras should be sjjotted 
^carefully^* The radio pr telegdsiori airiieiK^e mu 
be' considered, as well ^ the captive audience 
Tfie ' competition .can be centered afijund the 
identity^ of tunes played, by an qrchestra, 
definition of words, or questions or broad^ 
general knowledge, 

siinplef ^^4^^^ fhe better. _^ . 

au^iertce^ in knoMHg the answers, will uaiaffy > 
enjoy the attempts of contestants to thiiik of ' 
them. Tangible prizes^ should be offered, sug|i as 
theatre tickets, a. weekend trip, candy, and 
like. Beware ^ sponsoring , or 
.product *when awarding prizes. Th 
underhand a ^statifen*^' Inabiht^ 
elaborate praes. 





♦art^ shows art^#compWed o6 various and 
frequehtly contrasting elements. Comedy and 
music 'are alterna^d^ each act is compfe^fe in 
itself. Local production*^ of such features 
demands hi^ professionalism, if such talent m 
available, it should reach » the audieVice in 
creditable style, or not at all. 
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ST 1 & C 



* ' - 

For' drimatic prpgrami, raodefately go^ 
f icting^ good scripts, and adequate technical 
^^^fr^gem^ts and direction^ are important 
^^^^Qi^ir^nients. ftamatic propjfe should bfr 
^fifeys written ipecifically for radio or television. 

^e length wUl vary from 1^ rtinutes to 
^ Shorter scripts Aould deal with one 

situation, one plot i&ea. Tlieip ^ould u^aUy 
build to a suiprise or diOTiatic ending. Longer 
, scripts inust sustain interest over a gfeater period 
■ of time and can consist" of two or more blasic 
plot var^tions or complications. Here again^ a 
high depee of professi^alism is required. 

jlrograms for Children 

^#If the size' of the juvenile population 
; waiTftnts it, this, type of local pTOgramming can 
niik# the radio Or television station a. vital part 
' o£ the jpiflitaty community- ^nie faciliVies 
IfSEiilable for aud^nce participation and th^ 
^^duction talent aviyablet eitWir on the stafT or 
from the com'mand* will df tennine the^xtent of 
Wl type gf programming. A '(|nAfen's prdgram, 
jnay be a studio production involving a single 
microphone or camera and a^ftngle person. It 
may be an audience participation ^^Je^rt, 
involving multiple studio and stage facfUities, a|, 
well as ^technical equipment and abilitiesAThis 
Specialized type of programrqj^g must*-^ ^ 
measured carefully and .should be attempted 
only as talent and facilities pennit doing well; 

Personnel for this typi of g»^m should be 
carefully screened and auditionedrRnowledge of 
children, genuine interest, personality, and 
microphone technique or camera pmjence are 
_ important ingredients fo^ the success of a 
children's program, particularly in 4he actual 
broadcast contest with younpters. In addition, 
persMneJ conducting such programs, wh^er 
*maiy or female, ' should elifet genuine 
acc^tabilit]i from the jtive^Ile auaience. This 
factarwill largely determine the weanng quality ; 
of a children's program. ^■ 

A program which permits actual/ 
participatidn by children wjp usually be popular, 
but this d^ands the physical presence of the 
youijig3ters,\ which may have the effect of 
jimitinj attenoiance. Analysis by the program 



director and the station mani^er will determine 
if.this'is a factor to consider. 

ftie cardmal rule to keep in rnind regarding 
programs for children is to progran the type of 
feature which^best fits available facilities on 
hand and the needs of the command. - * ' 



Spicial Fealur^ For Womei 




talent 
roufs within 
ssional experience 



can 

the 



Frequwtly, a diversit; 
found among worrien's 
command. Women with pr 
in radio and television^ and who can^f^v^e a 
daily or regular homemaker's show, a^^ten 
aviiUable, TTiere are others who are a^>^ 
• conduct intervitws'bf general interest, and th^se 
who^can conduct women's fprum/eatures. Sudi 
^feaftirtr pr^ide^ enter^mnent ahd helpful 
'informsttion of inte^st to dependent women 
^tioned within the^comrtftad^^ ^ ' - ^ 
Radio and tefeVision are apt to ^ ^close 
companions to dependents of sen^ice sonneL 
Particularly where th^ are limited recreation^ 
^ facilitiep ftfr depenflwib, broadcast CacUities can 
be importarit divemons; if not a vitohpart of 
"Haily living, WoiTien*s shows require*c^iderable 
creativeness: They canfdt be merely chatty,Mf 
- they are to survive. Women's shows generally 
should be 30 tninutes in lengft, Qt less. A 
program which combines partii:ipation of both 
i-^childrert and women should be worthy of 
j;^fconsideratiQn- providing,^ of course, the proper 
talent and defection are available, i 4^ 

-Even ii>*^ small studio situation, a person 
with a pleasant voice pr good camera^prg^ce 
and who prisenffi pl^ram cqnteijf of genuine 
interest can be a welcome diversion to ^¥omen 
who are stationed with their husbands. Jar from 
home, TTie content of such programs should be 
attuned to the definite need . 



Musical 



Musical p^egrams present peculiar problems. 
.^Upless there i& a local professional musical group 
al^ the statibrfs disposaK lo'cal%roups should not 
be used in longer than ISrminute^ segments, 
Aijiateurs or sem^rofess^Aal musicians and 
soloists usually have . not acquifetf the change of 
pace Of seasoned performers necessary to sustain 
a 30-minute program. Live ^ talent should be 
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Chapter 1 UAmr %TAT10H ADMlMtiT gxrioy AND MANAGEViEirr 



carefully auditjoned, \^<h diicfiminalion.X 
competent ptrfornier Qr mt^sical^OM^ of any 
category -cowntry; iiaisi^al, at popular- 
daservis hm%id^tmiion,smtgr^\^M 6f the itmsical 
prefertnQe of station perioiiWl crfnyuctiilg thi 
audition. CirtaJn amatiur talent will alsg have a 
spacialhunian intefest elajneril which sJiould not 
be overlooked. For mmmph a handicapped 
persQfi with ^p#cial miusidj ability caxi b@ i real 
jfration without biihj^higWy profisiional 



mipi 

Such: abilities 
exploited. 



should ba re^co^iz^d,^ but not 



Documentary 

A documentary explores or explains a 
subject; it- is an important promira legment i^ 
carryifig out the objecllves oK the anteraal 
infbrTTiatipfi missicin. But, nc \attcmrpt at 
investiptive reporting shouJd fce ■Wdertaken. 
' Hiera are two ^riticipal types of dwumentary 
lyop^ajTis: essay and drtma. ^ 

^ESSAY DpCUWENrAIiV.^rhe essay 
, documentaiy is a narrative foT the e^r. If may be 
alegture^ an article, or a detailed discusiion orfa 
particular idea, ratlier than a sto.^. The essayist 
in this type of dooinentaiy is usually^ a 
rafratof. His %^oice keynotes, explaijis, and 
unifies all ^lenientiof the subject. Wany times, 
dramatic scenes are incorporated to illustrate 
and point up facts^the narrate is stressing. TTie 
use of actual people of ^ jegiQri^ initead of 
actors in dramatic dialogue, can enpJoyed 
erfectively for authenticity, Iriceitaiii instances, 
this technique has a distiiict advantage over the' 
use of professional actOT.. Sound effect patterns 
and recorded musjc undersc^ririg to establish 
rnood and set the scene for dramatic inserts also 
make effective production, 

DRAMA DOCU^tE^^rA^Y.-^rhe d^ma 
documentary does not necessaril^% utilise a 
narrator to tie toietJier ^11 segrrientsoB-«ubjec^^ 
Emphasis is on the st^ry it^mming^om the 
basic idea projected and develapedby thp^ w^ritef 
in a - logicai sequent of situatioris and 
characters. 

NEWS RROCRAJMMJNG 

The dissemination of nem is a most 
irnportaxit aspet^ of the operation of AFRT 



Ofutlet^i gegonS onJy to eoihmafid informaticn 
, disiimlnntl^n.. Sur^ejri riveil that audiince 
iir*e;e#|iri riw/s pro^ains is hi^; fcr inaiiy 
listeners jt H tliiir loJe source cf infonnatloii^ 
ragirAing ^the n^m of tlii day. i 

In Idditicn to direct vsigp andtalityja 
mryiQ& reports frbm AF^rS-W'^ weU-plmnted 
local , mm ihoukJ bm includei, IVDrking \ 
-eo^paratitfn with. Jocal public affaire offigfes, 
reliable lopcal ne^s sources should devalopad, 
an^ tafe recCTdeJs mttd camei^spvat to worJcas a 
re&ularj dads', funtfti^nal part of tha overall 
op^ratiori^ the only source of immediate 
nev/i, jou muit exercise ^ver^^ effort to insure ^ 
that y cur na^s staf f diValops a repiitatibfi''for 
' reliability and accuracy^ , w^ithout ^ny indicatiQii 
of i0ns4ti^nalisrflj imjrofer^ inveittaative 
. riportl% p^or taste, cr Iw^lved detail, >fews 
Produbtior 5|tonld b€ jneaninfifuJ, ^smooth 
(losing, ard autboritati^e. ^ ' 

Ne^i 'broiScalts shoul4*be ccnsidered' and 
ich^du Jed as ^riclior poiJi'ts in t Jie dail^^ tchedule 
Ne%vi provides the sketeion for the prcgrafrirninl 
fram^^ork around ^hJcJi ^bthg r* 
' troffarti^bwlding gid%. are ^ inserted. Broadcast 
tifTi€S.sJioijld rot be chajig^d oriQe the beit. times 
liav€bwn ^et^rniined. ^ 

If a story of major -imjortrtce braaksj 
iiorJiial schedules can be lisni^ted,. But the^ 
iiti_rriedi4c3^ of radio and tilg^isiipn should be 
Used— v^ith discretion. ' Pro-ams should be 
interrupted mly vihmn it is certain the, 
int^upli^ ii ^ill best lenrej md not unduly 
Bkrfd, the audience, 

Ma>^inium use should be madf of insert 
mat ^riaJs ttf keep nevvs pi^larris f^itf paced and 
interesting; for exarnple, lofimt recordiiigs of 
personaJiti^s iri the riev^siii^ert^d for radio and 
appropHate slides on still pliotographi with 
voic€ a^tu^litiii added for tflevisicn exposura. 
Care slicuW be exercised not to give an iteni 
nnor« time tlian it deserves siniply Becausa 
plenty ^f ijisert material is available. AFKTSW 
^oic^ transinisiioris are daiJy sources of such 
nnaterial. 

Develop Lo jical Sequ#nc# 

He\ysitaries should te arranged in logical 
sequ^nc^, ^hich \*ill Jielf th.e liiter^er or ^iev^er 
to comprehend more fully and tcy folloii^ the 
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reports 'ffiOfe issUy* Seveml metiip^ for- 
f^quiiitial amngem^nt are useful; Jiow^vfl^any ' 
or ^tni^ods may tmplDyed m arty news 
• bf6adcast. Conifiioiify accepted «qUihtial 
a3Ti|ifemants inGludfc, but ara npt limibd tb: , 

' AT* Gf opaphiQ4l . ; * 
, ; " i, United StBte^-^hlrigtQn, felk^ 
f by, iast to west coast . 
2* European nawi 

3. C^ada and Mjgxico. 

4, ^AJrica " '4. 
' * 5, Middle East ' * 

• " 6v Far East ^. 

* 7* Latin America *i 
B. Storias by Iniportanca * ^ 
^ 1. Headline Stories 

2. Military Au^ence Intefeit Material 

3. Natlonar 

4. htamatioTOl 

5. Local 
C Coi^actad Stories 

h Headline Story 
; 2* Worldwide Raaction ' ^ ^ 

<a) U.S, Reaction ^ 
(b) Europaaii Reaction 
_ (e) African Reaction 

(d) Any Other Reactian ' 
3. Fo^ipi Reaction to AnDther Stpry 
- 4, Contrast Story 

niase are only a few methods that may be 
arrtployed to give a news pro-am continuity. 
Caraf 111 thought and preparatioii wilJ reveal some 
othtr y^Rl. methods* ta Insure a Wgh level of 
' listenari^omprehension. . * 

Headlines Recommended 

In a lO or IS-minute newsoasti use of 
headlines is reconimended. For,exaniple: 

"Here arg tonight's news headlines: 
CONGRESS APPROPRIATES $ 123 
BILLION FOR DEFENSE. MEW YORK 
YANKEES ON RAMPAGE AGAIN. 
Thtse are tfe headlinW. Now here are 
the details.'* . ' 
. ' " i ' • ■ ■ 

knmediately following should be a detailed 

expositioa of the subject rnitter promised in the 
headlines. Th^m detail's make up the body of thl 
news tipadcast and are followed with a closing, 



in whidi ihn storiis headlined fe the ppening 
'fiiiy beraoappad: 

- "Vow have juit heard the 7 o'clock na%s 
roundup, compilad by the America^ 
Forks' Radio ^ and Telayislon^Station 
* , . ^ ^ from t&ie wifes of the (AJ and/ * 

or UPI). Con^pi has just' s-ippropria tad ^ 
; dia lafgest peacatinia. rnilitai^ eKpandi- 
^re in h^tory. TTie New York Yairtstt 
niake it seven in a row— with just 10 days I ^ 
to go for the division title.' Next news , 
report at % 

' N^s Delivery- 

Keivsv should be read inteUigeritly, with a 
daliveq^ that is impe^onal and uiiiiasad. Th^% 
does not mean that the pei^Dnality of the 
newscaster should be fuppressad. .TJia n^ws 
should be deJlHared in* a itraightfonvaAl, 
reportorial manner. Pacing should nevar lag 
enouih to alld^ an audience to lose interest, 
Duf to the timr^ment involvetfin newscasts, 
every itarn AoulPbe* concise and to the point, 
stressing the important factors involved. V >^ 
It is imperative to rehearse news which w^^^ 
^ be read for radio or television. In this way/i _ 
announcer will be assured that the listed pr 
viewer is getting i comprehensii^e Vpcture, 
iristead of a jumbled mass of inforTOajtfon* Many 
tin^s there w^ill not be an oppoEKunity to look 
over and study the news thdpughly befora 
approaching tha camera oTy4rdcroplione. On 
these occasions, reading new^perSj looking up 
pTOnunciation of unfahiili^/naniess and keeping' 
abreast of places curremJi^ mentioned Jn tha 
news will ^and the announcer in good stead and 
save much emban-assfn^t, as well as spare the 
audience many unMppy and difficult moments 
of listening or vie^j^ Nothing destroys a news 
operation's credijDi^y mora, quickly tftan the 
audience perceiving the newscaster is so 
unversedin cuireht events as to mispronounce 
words. NothiM.^uite so vividly ilfustratei the 
station's non^oncem with its audience. . 



Spot f^em Features 



news 



,ws and features are obtained frprn 
types or ■gathered by the ^ radio or 



.Chaptir 1 l^AFRT iTAnOM ^ADMINlSTRAtlbN AND^!^ 



televiiiort' staff froni local sourcf s.^ Theie are 
-idlted and airad in schedulid^new^^locks* In 
ihrn cm^ of IqqbI naws itims, altrt ' §titiori 
manaiers must ovafcome studio Imitattoos by- 
putting to good use tltf tape recorder or cunara. 
In the of 1 til^typi news itam with hc^' 
sipiificanca or specif intgrait to tha irea, it 
should ba itandsrd procidure, wherever 
feasible, to give the itahi dapth by iaQurini the ' 
local backp-ound ti quickly as possible. Here' 
again, tKe camera or. tape recorder can be us<id ' 
to advantage. In the gathering of spot news aiid 
feattiraSj hometown navvspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals should not .be overlooked; however, 
be sure that prqper-irtftHbution to the source is 
also TepQjtsd: Tt murt not be forgotten that an 
AgRT^diance is made up of diversified likes, 
^terests, educatioiij and previo^ environments, 
AH these factors 'must be taken into 
consideraiion. pTOgrams must not be gearedj for 
example, exclusively to personnel from large- 
-cities. Consistent with the needs ^of tiie area, 
items and features of mral interest should.be 
included In order to present a well-rounded 
service. . . 



SPORTS PROGRAMMING 



Regtilar sports feat^irei should be an integral 
part of the radio or television schedule. They 
. should incfude laininriaries, up-to=the-minute 
^scores, team ratings^and player statistics. 

For the scheduling of play-by-play accouhti 
5f stateside baseball, football, basketballi and 
other sports in season, the program notes and 
schedules mentioned earlier wiU be invaluable 
aids to sports pTwgramming. Television outlets 
are 'advised of ganSi^ being shipped in television 
priority units by weekly message from 
AFRTS-LA. The messages wiJl include the title 
of the event, stSte^de aif date and^.njnning time 
(dthou^ in some cases approximate times are 
fiimlshed in order to facilitate dispatch 6f the 
message before the program is edited into final 
form). Complete descriptions of these games are 
then provided in the corresponding Tele-Tips 
sent to each location by mail. Master schedul^i 
can be compiled from the weekly message^ while 




frpni, the 



pfomotiond spots mgy 
relfe'Tlps.mEt§tial, >' 



In addition to play^by^My aiiings, 
features of an undated^oa^re are also datb'abla. 
Feature propiuns ^fild be develDpedj covertng 
early hisfoiy or recordi of boding, footbaU, or 
track. Ail sports ne^i and play-by-play covamie 
\ should be offered as fmqueiiUy as is consistant 
witfi tiie inrterest of the viewiiig or listening 
audienoc. ^ * - 

Local sp orts ^should not bf overlookid. Even 
though I ^much of the interested audience 
'attend ac^ssibte games, many are pot clpse at 
hand. These are important eyents in the inilitaty 
community arid ttiey should occupy a jcey 
position on Ae local radio or taleviaion progrmAi 
schedule when staffing permits. Play-by-piay 
accounts of thc^ local sporting evenNi eithar by 
^pe recorder or direct linai, shwld be assigned 
to the iports^ster ^ who geriuinely appreciates 
tand knows the sport, T^e sportcaster for tha^ 
lo€aJ airih^4|^QuId yways be^ aocurate, alert, 
steady under* pressure^ and en thusiistic; If the 
eyent is being covered *for radio, the motion of 
^lay should =be translated into colorful, paphic 
phmses, creating with ease a series of direct, 
tonsecutive images for the unseeing audience. If 
the jctiom is being called for the television 
camera, flvfre shoutd be an unobtruwe line of 
continuity, high%htini tOming points in the 
action and asiistini the viewer^ witti actioji that 
Aight have 'been missed. The sportseaster should 
not dominate -and oveipoweT the camera; the 
role is a lecondary one to assist both the camera 
and <he viewer. , " 



I^e experienced dports amiSmncfr must 
prepare thorou^ly for a sports eventi^ AJl the 
facts related to the.eA^ent-the persons involved, 
their histories, their opinions, and their 
idio$yncrasies=are learned by the announcer 
before approaching the carnera of inicrophona, 
This material is kept readily available and is 
passed on to the audience for their more 
enjoyable and comprehensive understanding of 
the sports event being^brought to them. Befoi^ 
attempting a play-by-play description of a sports 
event, the inexperienoed iportscaster should 
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"prtpaie by Ghecj^g wit the foUowini four 

^atjtis: ialmont Sweipitikts,etc. 
, Vfho pm^tim it; Baimont Race Track 
Aisociatigin, ate. j 

Why is it pTasanted: National 
CTiampionships, etc. 
V Wian it is: tvery spring, etc. 

i Vilieri itis: Bclniqnt Park, etc. 

1 Histoo^i' 76th Aniiual Runnmf who 
wetm vmmn m th% past; mterasting sidelights; 
how the event on^mUd, etc. 

.2 Iiifonnation concerning tJie contestant 
Wio they art: Aamy, Navy, etc, /ootball 

teams* 

History: Sporting ' records this 
^year-^ through tJia yaars, etc. 

3» Inforinatiop concerning indWdual 
tonttstants ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Who they^ are: Joa ZiJcli, 225-pQUnd 
tackle from Dubuque, Iowa, #1 7 jersey --strong 
on offense-^ • 
. . Histories: ZUcIi isajuni@r, playedforSt 
Mary's duiMg_ftisteia,n year, played high school 
"Ml *in Texas, has blocked three kicks t^is' 
seaiDn^ lettered in track last season ^^tc. * 

' IdiDSyncrasies: Zilch is a fiery-teinpered 
screvvball, throv^n off tJie field for flghting in 
last gartie, always stands up ofi line before tha 
shift to look at opposing team, etc. 

Opinions: Coach says Zilch premises to 
**murdef' them, etc. 

4. In fornnafipn CQftcenii^g related sports or 
social activities 

What it is: The Tournanient of Roses, 
along with the Rose Bowl Game; halftipe 
program, etc. 

* Who is responsible: Personnel of Rose 
Bowl Committee, etc. 

Who participates: Name of Rose Queen, 
etc. * ' ' 



The foregoing checkoff list should not be 
the only tool at the sportscasters disposaL 
Proper research and preparation before the event 
will result in. j more Tistenable or viewable 
fcature. Preparation extending oMer several days, 
such as preiaine talks and discusions with 



CMches^ and player, is an additional device 
which wiU assist tha^brtscaster in bamgniore 
pi^culati and IrifonT&tip^ at air time. Int^rvieivs 
wth participant and coaches diould be 
considered as part of this preparatioii forgama 
' time. ITus w^Hl also serv^e the purpose of instiUiiig 
audience interest in the forth coining event, as 
well as effectlyely proinoting iood relatiMis 
within the military' community, Questions for 
these interviews should be so planned as to 
prevent undue ranibliiig. Cuests, at aH tirtiel, 
should Sound, or give thi appgirance of beinj, 
completely relaxed, an* queitions slwuld be/ 
what the fansWQuld likely ask, rather thanwhd 
the sportscaster personally thinks should ba 
asked, ^ 



SPECUL EVENTS PROGRAMMmc 



Special events are local features prepand 
putside the radio or television studio. Th&y 
umially include actiyities of Iqical iriterest to 
viewers or listeners, such as a jiative calebrati^!!, 
a religious cerernofiy, or a fashion show for 
len^icemaji's wi^ei; Coverage of swch ey^ents by 
the television station mlthave understandable 
limitations, for the simple reason that remote 
equipment will net always be readily available. 
However, the feasibility of filiniiig these avents 
for later 'release, either in their entirety or as 
inserts, should be thoroughly explored along* 
with some station capabilities for portable video 
tape recording. The audience asualJy benefits, 
from such enterprisiiig anticipation of their 
needs and desires. Coveriiig such events by radio, 
even from remote points, by direct lines or tape 
Recorder is relatively simple, this coverage 
ihquld also be anticipated \irell in advincej >vith 
particular attention to the technical aspects of 
the pickup. 

In planning a special event coverage, the 
assiined director, announcer, and technical • 
personnel should work out details as a team 
Surveying the site of the event beforehand, 
contacting the proper authorities for necessary 
permissions, and checking out equipment in a 
dress rehearsal wijl pay off in dividends of ' 
professionaMike quality. If interviews are 
involved, the din^ctor, writer or announcer 
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^ should rantaet the peewit to be ixiter^i^wed and 
V asmrt^ areas to Mvire d byr tJia qu^tions. 
^ Rmtmber tiiat tiia Justifleation for m intervtew 
ft primai^y a stoiy, not Just caaUiU uMihw 
so^nd, Whtn asri^ied to cover a spteial avant m 
an inncHmaar, ym ^ouJd: 

Oriant yourielf to the audlenea and location 
ofthatvaat 

Be aware of vrhafs happening iwuftd you. 
\ Relata each sentencf to thi ona which 
pmcedes it. 

Speak in simple santanQas. 

Cfevalop an axact, im^native ^ocabula^. 

Be familiar with the profe^ional 
teniiinology of the event to which you are 
assignad. ' , 

^ Baacoirata. 

4void cliches Ind spaacb mannerimis. 

ftrapara thorou^ly bafore an assipiment. 

Liiten to recordinp of yotir ad-lib wctfk and 
check it* for clarity^ vividnass, interf st, varia0, 
and accuracy. \ 

When possibla, compare yoiir record inp 
with the work of profassionals in the field. 

ftagtica, by describing aloud, every thing you 
see. ^ 

VOIUNTEERS 



Broadcasting ii one of the ftw assi^raanti 
in the Nayy where avid vpluntears will be willing 
to do your job. It is the station manager" s 
psponsibility to establish a volunteer policy 
^iah inchidas procedures whi<:h wlUaffeetively 
maintain control and supervision. 

If your station uses volunftars, an effective 
screenini process should be estitlished to select 
ca^l^tas who are serous about broad casting. 
Ali^^ndidates should be given an aud ition which 
will grv§ you soma idea of their voice quality, 
knowiildga of equipment, pronunciation, and 
above ill, potential for qui^k Gaining and 
ability to increase the profa^ional level of the 
station, A working' apecrrent with 
candidate's supatvisor should also be initiated. 

Station operating proccduns must include 
guideliniS governing volunteer responsibili^be^ 
And conduct. Voluntean should cQrifniit 
themsalyes to abiding by thesa piidlinel bafore 
being accepted by the station. A volunteer 
should npt be used by an over^as Navy station 



unje^ aVpenon pennanintiy asapied to the 
ststioii ii cm duty in a aipefviiofl^capieity. 
Gontrol must Mkc be establl^ad over viiitors to 
toe statjoa^ so that tfi^ bfoidi^t facility dws 
not bacoiQe 'a haven for ihipinatis to loun^ in 
diuini off^u^ hours. , ^ 



AUDffiNCE MEASURIMBNT 

An often forgotten aspect of an American 
Forcai radio or television station is the 
nieapjrenient of its coyei^ge and its audience. 
M^aairlng a station*s coverage and impact oii 
viewers or listeners is vital to its conticuini 
affectivane^ and should not be averlooke4 by 
an etfiarwise energetic and competent staff. 

Hie first step in maa^rii^ the dze of an 
audience for a r^io or television progium is to 
determine the listening area of the broadcasting 
station. This type of mirvey, called a 
meaaaram'ent of station coverage (commarcially 
loiowTi as area of dominant influence) defines 
the area in Which the sipial of a particular 
station can be ha»^. Coupled >vith a count of" 
the population and the number of receiver, the 
coverage infonnation will tell how man^ people 
can hear or see the program if they all tune in. 

MEASURDIG THE STAnON'S 
COVERACE , , ' 

At first thought, it might seem, that 
detennlning the arek in which a particular 
station can be recehred is a comparatively simple 
problem, but when the vagaries of reception 
from day to day— interferenca by other stations 
and the influence of weather md terraiji--are 
con^ered, you can see that ^even this 
ineaarement can be only an estimate. Three 
principal ineth^ds are now in use. TTiese 
methods are described below in terms of radio, 
---^trt-^ey can also be applied to^aleviiion. 



Fields 



t^ngdi 



Survey 



/ The field strength survey method consists of 
^taking a field strength meter out in|o the field to 
determine the listening area of a station. The 
strength of a signal cofi^ingfroin the transmitter 
is cMefuIly meaaired at various points in the 




tfM sunoundmg^&e itatiiDa. ¥^eii thai i 
.. fi^ bel^w a previoudy d^tanniAed 
ttmngtt; it is preMmed that 
m^tien wiU tiot taka pJaca. A wclm < 
town trough theia pouits of 
stTiiigtti criclosas th^ primly cove^^arffi of 
the itatioii. In order to eitabUdi tiia lecc^di^ 
uid testing Qovengt' ama, the riirvey is 
Mntinued teyond tMs pofat un^ dgnal 
aisappe^ antirely. A contour map ^mmaraes 
the infcFniatton hy uidicattng in gnphlc fonn 
thi various coveragi boundariis. 

Mafl Amly lb : 

A sacond nitthod of datarminiiig covirEge is 
to analyze tta mwi recaived jby .1 station. Of tan 
the i^tini of letten and cards is motiyatad by 
spfcial offers on certain Wpgrams, dn thi 
assumptiDii that the station Ngg^^^eard at all 
points from wlUQh maU is sent, tha covMHe of 
tha statioii is indicatad by plotting fflHnost. 
distant of them, than driv^g a contour Una. It ' 
cunot be taken for grantid, howavar, that 
becsusa an oecasional famvray Ustanar ham a 
propam, the station has coverage of the area. A 
rare atmospheric condiflon or an unu^al 
mcBTftf may hava accouiitid for this racaption. 

BaUot Mttliod 

A^ third mathod of rneasuring tha station's 
covaraga is to sand baUots to persons who hava 
been selectad to rapriiant an araa 
geographicaUy, socially, and^ aconpmiQally. 
Thesa parsons are asked M^hich radio stations 
they, listen to, and whan and in what propOTtion 
their listening is divided among die various 
stations. Analysis of thesa nesponsas illustrates 
tiie various coverage areai of stations and 
net works for both day andrfight T^Js mathod 
can be cdnsolidated into netyi^ork or station 
pmplinp ^ of audienca listening habits and 
attitudes. 

NOTE: Bolh the mail and bdlot methods 
measure only the portion of the potential 
audienct receiving ballots who ^ere interested 
ejiough to return thani, while the field strength 
survey ma'rely indicates the station cii be heart. 
To establish their coverage area, stations should' 



conduct direct or telephdne sampli^Tveys md 
correlata infMnation gainad ttdn the flald 
s^ngtti^rvays. , ■ 



MEASUUNG nffi STATION'S 
AUDm^CE t V, . 

After maamrm^ m^^ of an audience for a 
radio or televlsioii vpr^^mi you diould Aan 
detemilna how maw| of the available audiance 
actually hear or yi^W progiMiining and their 
reaction to it. A nunirier of mattads have Jbeen 
worked out which ^velop this infomation 
through the use ofMbmpiing tachniquas. In 
general, ttiase maaii^rnents indicate the 
comp^ativa popularity "^f a progrMi in relation 
* to otttars on fta air, ^ from this flia actual 
audian^ cu be astknata^ \ 

Audience covei^a ii^qprmadon is usadv by 
commercial stations and ^^vvorks ^to prove that 
programs . broadcast from| thau- faciUtias ^e 
. potentially capable of gaSlig an audience of a 
certain size. They "also , j^ovi data about 
audience attitudes tMyiprd progrminming. 
Mettiods itnga from inforjd^ ones, such as 
analysiii to highly accurate Random samplings 
udng formal aifvay tachniquei, 

Infonnal Methods V ' 

The earliest mathod o# jietemiining thp 
audience (or a pa'ticular broMCast was to make 
an estimate, based on the nuiifber of letters sent 
in by listanars— the asmimptitwit^ being that the 
more letters received by a pi^ranij'^the larger 
J^e audience. Before the . ^davelopment of 
modem measurement systems, a letter was often 
the only tanpble evidafice thigt anyone was 
listening and tiie number of letters receivad by a 
particular program had a *peat daaJ to do with 
sWhether it stayed on the air. Unsolicited maU*' 
response is minimized by experts as an accurate 
meapjrt of ^e audience because no One has aver 
■ been able to determine what proportion of tha 
people tuned in actually write to stations. A 
l^i^ number of persons h^va n^er N^ritten a 
letter to, a station in their lives. The general,, 
belief tiiat fan mail writers tend, In general, to 
be a small and unrepresentative part of the 
population casts a doubt on the vilidity of the* 
mail count as a measure. As a result, mora" 
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accurati methods have replacid the counting of 
letters In kiigtstations wd networks^ though 
fan mail can- s^i be the basis for estimating 
immediate reaction (usually rapreseittlng extrinie 
pleasure or diipleisure) to propamming. 

Personal contacts by station persoMiel can 
be a valuaWe input, if properly recomed. Such 
* contacts miy occur "on the air***^y phone, 
when on remote broadcifsts, or evew when par- - 
jicipating in off-duty activities, i^imple record 
of what specific programmmg was mentioned, 
whether of a.favorible or unfavorable nature, 
and the time and date_ of contact, provide a gen- 
erd reaction. Over a period^of time, such cards 
can be pthered and analyzed. This "unobtrusive^* 
method of getting audience reaction is approx- 
irnately at the same level of reliabihty as un- 
solicited mail. 

Advisoty committees, either ad hoc or 
formal in nature, can provide '*ears" for stations. 
Compo^d of selected personnel, identined as 
being aware of and ahle to relay the objective 
opinions of others, the advisoty committee can 
provide valuable current informatTon to station 
managers not provided by either of the above 
methods, and on a much more current basis than 
personal surveys. TTiose selected should cover a 
wide range^ of backg-ounds and should have in 
common the ability to meet and converse freely 
wtK many people. No formal tabulations are 
maintained, but in periodic meetings the panel 
can provide station personnel with feedback 
from audiences. 

Formal Methods 

There are several basic methods for obtaining 
measurements of the size or attitudes of radio or 
television audiences. Each is used by various 
commerciaJ broadcast measurement firms. 

DIARY METHOD.-The diary method 
requires that selected persons keep a written 
record or log of programs which they have 
viewed on.television or listened to on radio. This 
may include the numbef of listeners ^r viewers 
df each program. 

BROADCAST RECORDER. =The broadcast 
recorder js^,an electronically or mechanically 
activate^; device which automatically indicates 
the use of an indii^du^l set, indicating where it is 
tuned by frequency or channel. 



' PERSONAL METHpDS.--Pareorid methods 
of detiTOinlng infoffiiatioii about a pipgrani 
audience include thesjg: 

COIKCIDENTAL; Coinddentol interviews 
are made in penon^ during a givan prog^ or 
^time period. Rispondents are queried regarding 
their view^g or listening at the raoment of a 
personal call. 

ROSTER RECALL. Personal roster racall 
interview^en show i h:st of prograiiis to 
respondents who are liked to indicate what 
prograrni they hive been exposed to during a 
specified tiine^an. 

UNAIDED REQ^LL. Pf rsonal unaided recall 
'is a method which requires interviewee ,to 'aik 
respondents about propt^^ whigh they may 
have w^itched or listened td|||^^g a pracading 
ttme period. Unlike the r^mrnathod, the 
personal uniidad recall usis no I^^f proirami* 
It dependi entirely on the responi^'s maniory- 

TELEPHONE NlETHODS.^Thefoincidantal 
method employs the same principles as the 
person^ coincidental method axcept that 
interviews are made by telephone. 

Tlie telephone recaU method uses the same 
principles as the penonal unaided recall method 
except that a telephone is used. 

CROSS^SECTION SURVEYS. =Cross^ 
section surveys, of v^ous types, are 
the most commonly used and the most 
widely abused. TTiere are three ways to select 
the group to be suiyeyedj 

PROBABILITY SAMPLE. Those to be 
questioned are selected at random, Using one of 
several methods; such as, mechanically pickini 
each nth name from a roster or by computer 
selection of specific social security digits. 

QUOTA SAMPLE, There is an existini 
awareness of characteristics of the audience in 
question-age, sex, occupation (military Job 
specialty), income (pay) level, etc. Questioning 
is tte^accohiplished by quota in proportion to 
th^ characteristics. 

/aRE4 sample, GeograpMc areas are 
selefffed, then units vvithin that area are selected 
randomly. ^ 

In addition to the 'methods described above, 
cross-section surveys can be accomplished under 
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rantf^ad tis^g cofiditions, or by maU, The 
uie ^tmil m m eMnominl metiiodp but tiiera 
is a j^blofn in insuring ttiat Qie retumed 
qi^stionnaiies are representative of tiie audience 
betag survtyad. ^^ful ^m^emant oan 
nununize this danger. 

It is not the purposa of thk section to enter 
the controveisy Riding the relative merits of 
the various audian^ and meamiire'ment 
techniques used by commercial broadcMta^« 
Their methods have been briefly outUned meiely 
for purposes of bacl^ound snidy and p^{i|p 
appUcation in one (ortttoi another, 
' It = should be obviws ttiat automatic 
devices- such as tiie Audimfefer— and expenava 
contracted iftethods normaUy will not ba 
available to AFRT networks anistetibns. It will 

* be necessary^^thmfwif to adapt md ad^ist to 
other methods^ such as CTOSS-^ction wiveys by 
maU, personal interviews, and in tonqjp^tances, 

I telephone survays- 

If the local situation pennits, telephone 
airvays cbh be affective and useful for 
determining ""ralatively simple factiv J^y 
tetephone interview should be brief, imd used to 
elicit only essentia informatiom 

Experience vdtiun the Dep^ment of 
I>efense has shown that AFRT networks)and 
stations most often rely on some fomi of 
maU-back lurvay. It Is so widely used that a brief 
descriptiDn is in order. TTia flow of information 
on AFRTS propam matarials is tw^way. 
AFRTS needs to know which materials are most 
popular, and which are least*" popular^ with 
audiences. Fom times a year, outlet Pro^m 
Directors are asked to rate the popularity of 
individual items in the radio packages by filling 
out a card like that in figure 1 Care should 

be taken to assure that the p^ularity ratings 

reflect UstenerJ preferencas to the greatest 

extent. 



conti^utas to oonAision le^ns tiie 

pn^ntage oioonipleted returrii 

Do not ask for infomnfttion that is tteady 
amilable froni otiiiar sourDai ' , 

Ask onb^ for ^foniiattcn ttat informmts 
Qan aipply froni tiieir ov^n knowladge. 

Make the questiDiis dmpla. Put only one 
idea in a question. 

Do not igk foF pe^Qnal or oonfldential 
infonnation^ 

Adjust length of quastionnu'e to 
inforination dasired and type of iiifonnants» 

^ Ma^e minimurn use of free or operand 
questions, which difflcult tci^ibulate* Use 
them only if there Is a fecial need, ^ ^ 

^ In order to make the questionnaiie 
oompatiUt , to easy eoding, if eomputer 
proce^g is wricipatedp number qjiestions 
^n^cutively regardless of the variety of 
oategodis u^d. Hiis wUl avoid any oonfusion 
when allooattng coding coluinns or computer 
omd columns to tha various queitions: For tiie 
|aina reason, nike maxunum use of stmctu^d 
queitions tiiat pfoidda ttib vmous re^onse 
choices. ^ 

^ IS plans to undertaka a rasaarch program 
that wUl giva it all levels of militiry commmidt 
and the individual outlets a tool for rnakhig 
progi^mming and production decisions, ^en 
this program Is implementad, ovenaas audiences 
will be measured through itandard methods that 
ingkida computer compilation and analysis of 
results. * 

Althou^ thira is no hard and fast rule on 
how often to conduct audience studias, It is 
generally felt that they ^ould be conducted no 
more often tlvM^innually. 



t^p^i 



admwistAativi aids 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Care is needed in preparing questionnaires, 
either for mailing or for personal or telephone 
Interv^iews. FoUow these important rules. 

Ask only for data that is needed. Too of 
extraneous information is added» which or 



^ Good management procedures tfiould not Be 
ignored or overlooked under the pra'siure of 
pfograinming and technical functions of an 
AFRT outlet- Because proper administrative, 
procedures are neceisa^ for effident 
management, this section will concentrate on^ 
administritiva aids and managenrient tools which 
will ^atly assist in the ordarly conduct of 
day-to^ay business at an AFRT statiw. 
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AFRTS— LOS ANGELES 

AN* RADli'i PHfiGH- -■ i\DlX 





UNITS 27^7 thryaS-? 




1 






D 


0 




My 




H 




T 








m0 m J % 


L A ' J H 



AT T 

THIS I N 
f VI f )^ I 



r AT KJN 
f ) F X T f ) 
f'.R AM' 

AS MA 
Hi rjA 



fviANAG ERS/PROOHAM ©^RECTORSi USE ONECO^yQP 
PROVIDE QUARTERLy PROGRAM "FEEDBACK**. LiNE 
. NOT AIRED, INDICATE IF PRaQRAMIS ARE USE^-QN 
L AN - K" IN THE BLOCK iNDICATlMG POPULARlTy 
XiMUM SIGN. INDICATE OUTLET. FOUD, STAPLE AND 
Af- rf HFCtlPJ OF PROCiRAMS. 



J • 



Figure 11-4,— Quarterly lurvey card. 
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T^kNSCRimON AND FILM LIBRARY 

Transcriptions and Alms pertnmnantly 
retainid m ftetion libreriii are actuaUy on loan 
froni AFRTS-LA. llity ware acquired through 
contraotual comniitniente with tha o\mars of 
the prbpartias solely for authorized jam on 
AFRT stations. Thay ramain exfremaly valuabla 
proparties to thair ownars, and ititlons have a 
dlractad responsibility to protect them from 
both unauthorized usage and duplication. No 
AFRTS program materials may be loaned, taken 
home, or used for any purpose other than 



previevv or aimg at i^RT station's. Copies of 
these programs may not be made even' for* 
saemingly bona fide usap (dependent schoolSi 
ithe ^rnce club, and so on). As an aid toward 
cwyuii out re^onsibiUty for protectini these 
accountable holdings, the Issue Sheets illustrated 
in flgura 1 1^5 are suggested. 

Otalo^ng 

Although cat^oging is a tedious, and 
fime-cQnaiming proce^j it is very inn>ortant for 
a smoothly running radio or television station, 



TRANSCRIPTION LIBRARY 
DAILY ISSUE SHEET 



All issues of record Inp will be Stared on this Daily Issue Sheet. There will be no 
exception, regardless of purpo^, length of time or pereon involved* Discs will not be 
taken outside the building at any time^ exclpt by a special authorization of OIC/ which 
will be noted below. All records iasued, and not included in record shows for broadcast 
on THIS DATE, will be returned to the librae by 5 :00 PM on day covered by this Issue 
Sheet. 

Selection and issue of records will be made ONLY by the Tcanscription Librarian. • 
DAY. DATE,.. 



RECORD NO, 



TITLf 



TIME OUT 



DESTINATION 



TIMEirSI 



REMARKS 



SIGNATURE 



FILM LIBRARY 
DAILY ISSUE SHEET 



All issues of film will be entered orrtliis Daily Issue Shegt There will be no exception, 
regardless of purpose, length of time or perion involved. Film will not be taken outside 
the building at any time, ex:cept by special authorization of OIC, which \yill be noted 
below. All film issued, and not included in programs for broadcast on THIS DAJE, will 
be returned to the Hbrary by 5:00 PM on day covered by this Issue Sheet- 
election and is^ue of film will be made ONLY by the Film Librarian. 
DAY, , _ DATE. 



RECORD NO, 



TITLE 



TIMEOUT 



DE8TINATI0NI 



riMIE INJ 



RfMARKS 



Figure 11-&^D9ily Isue SNati for transefiptions and films, 
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SIGNATURE 
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Proper cataloeng and accounting of fllins and 
tranicriptions ip a station's pfnnanint libniry 
prpvida a well-rounded station operation and 
discourage "off-thi-top" propammmg which 
uaially ovtrlooks a wealth of material on hand* 
AU radio and television propam du^cton should 
be thorou^ly familiar with tnaterial at their 
di^osal, and they should make periodic reviews 
to insure that the filing system adopted by their 



TITLE INDEX CARD 



station is workii^ and that aU peisonnal are 
udng ivallable mateiiali the purpose for 
which ttiey are intended. * * 

It is not negess^ to have an intricate 
cataloging lystem for either films or 
transciiptions. Th^ system can« and should be 
simple, designed to fill the needi of a pvticular 
radio or television station. The kiy to whatever 
system is uieB is that it be kept up to data with* 



WHAT A FRIEND WE HAVE IN JESUS 
Franklin, Aretha 



li LI 



RADiO LIBRARY 



P-13379 
6:01 (:10) 



ARTIST INDEX CARD 



RADIO LIBRARY 



FRANiaiN, ARETHA 

i 

Mary, Don't You Weep (with intro) 
What A Friend We Have In Jesus 
Precious Lord, Take My Hand/Vou've 
Got a Friend 



P-13379 

7:28 (;00) 
6:01 (ilO) 
5:46 (;00) 



TITLE INDEX CARD 



VOICE IN THE FOG, A 24: 58 

SERIES: , Four Star Anthology 

Jack Lemmon 
TYPE: Mystery 
REMARKS: 



FILM LIBRARY 



Program No, 
1 1^11-57 



ARTIST INDEX CARD 



LEMMON, JACK 



TITLE: 
SERIES: 
TYPE: 
^MARKS: 



A Voice In The Fog 24:58 
^our Star Anthology 
^ Mystery / 



FILM LIBRARY 



Program No. 
■ 11-1 1-57 



Figure 11-6.— Crost-lndex cards for ^nMriptions and filmt. 
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'currint ihipminte of libmy tums or 
tahscriptions. Do not let ^li ftmctidn fall 
behind by ^an one waek. Citalo^g'ii usually 
divjdfd into a nunibar of categpfia^ but^a 
crost^indaxid dMsion by' 4tla, artist^ and type 
¥dJl be iufficiant for ^ ivexige station's n^ds* 
AFRTS-LA providas title cuds and artist csrds 
mlh each Radio Uteaiy (RL) shipinent In 
addition to title and artist Identiflcation, Ae 
cards indicate fniisic oatigory^ length^ of 
salecti6n» length ' of introduDtion (in 
putnthases), knd unit in which tim^tiptiom 
and cards ware received. T^e niusic category 
indicator is the latter praflx to th^ tranicription 
number in the top right-hand corner of aich 
card (ie., P-Popular; W<ountry and Western; 
CClassical), Samples of cros^index ottds for 
bo^ transa'ipfions and films ara^omi m fiiuri 
IIhS* AFRTS-LA* provides a recoid of thi 
Talavision Library films issuad to each ouUet^ 
amending and re^is^ing corrected pnn touts as 
changes occur. The station must tnvintci^ its 
library annually, check it against this listing, and 
report any discrapanoies to AFRTS-LA. The 
station copy of this listing can be usad asa filiii 
prop^amming aid once corrected. 

lypa Index Caid System 

The' type index card system can be 
^developid by fUing^ title and^ artist cards 
according to type. If it is more desirablf to 
astabllsh an independent fliing systern for Qlim ^ 
pun)Ose, separate cm^ds can be prepared, iimilM 
to tfie title and artist Index cards* Thk 
supplementary filing system wHl prove usefu] 
and practical when a particular type of fllni or 
transcription Is desired. 

MASTER SClffiDULE 

'^e AFRT station's Master Schedule is 
pre pared from the list of prograins for radio and 
iuipsted program schedules for television >vhich 
are prbvidad tegularly by AFRTS-LA. Each local 
Master Schedule (figs. 11-7 and 1 1»8) should 
contain the following information; 

Name of program. 

AFRTS Prop-am number or production 
date/episode number* 



and tinii of broadcast " ^ ° ' 
Langft of each program, ^ 
&urce of progmA. 

WEEKLY SCIffiDUIi 

The Weeldy Schedule is used primarily for 
pUbUcity purposes, for release to local niilit^ 
ted Chilian publications, for reproducticn and 
distribution within the command, or for wch 
other mitiiods of dissamination as the 
coinmander may diract. The following 
' inform ation should be included in the Weekly 
Schedule: 

Name and iype of each program. 
, TiUe or wbUtle of apisode* 
Da^ and time of brpadcait 
Length of pr^ram. 

Names of star perfomie^ and such other 
information as may be of interest to fli© 
audience. 

Thm Weakly Schedule is prepared from the 
Master Schedule with codes and operational 
infoTOatidn delated. Use of unit paclclng lists in 
compiling this schedule will a^ra accurate 
running times. Propm highlit ts are also 
included for the purpose of atttacting ^lewen or 
Ustaners. Information about pri^rams in^the 
talavision units is obtained from the weeldy 
AFRTS publication Tgl^-Ttps, wWch contains 
program synopses, episode titlasj and listing of 
m^'or stars. One Tele'Tlps is publishid for each 
category of television sanrice-TW, TTA/TPB 
and TD. Radio's companion publication^i Addio 
Rcundup^ is no longer furnished ; information 
concemini new radio progmms will be provided 
by AFRTS at the beginning of each quarter* 

I^ogram comnaents used for promotion 
puiposas should be brief and to the point. For 
exampll: 

More hits this week on American Top 40. 
Featured this week-**Rubberband Man" with 
the Spinners; Glen Campbell sings "Southern 
Ni^tsJ* **Love Theme from *A Star Is 
Bom''' with Barbra Streisand; and many others. 
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Transcription 
Unit# 



Tl ME 



ON 


OFF 


□S:67:0O 


05:ffg;15 


OS:59:TS 


06:00:00 


06:00^00 


06:04:30 


Od 04:30 


OS:05:0O 


06:05:00 




□6:29: 1 5 


06:29 45 


06:29:45 


06:30:00 


06:30:00 


06:44 :30 


06:44:30 


06:45:00 



Daily operating schedltle 

RACIO 



Su nday 




NATIONAL A,NTH|f^ Si^n Qn 
** *PrograrTi N<3tef (;4S1 
NEVyS 

'*^^ntie Vuiiriy R^niif sUei i-3U) 

SUMRISE SALUTE 

** *Church AnrQunceri'^nt^ (.^U) 

'* ^Station Identification^- W&ath^f 

Morning Meiodisi ^4 

"**Safe Driving (; 25) 



. " 

B . " 
B ^ 
A. 

B (bT Ap RTS) 
B (MTL AFRTb) 
3 
B 

A. (tr Ah RTS) 
B 



TIME 



ON 

11 :30,UU 
n :56;30 
n :59:15 
12:00:00 
12:29:00 
12:29:30 
12:29:45 
12:30:00 
12;59:15 



OFF 

1 1.59:15 
12:00:00 
12:29:00 
12:29:30 
1:^:29:45 
1 2:30:00 
1359-15 
13-00:00 



UM 1 V UPhKA 1 JNC> ^LJlh M) IE 



NA UONA I AN! 1 1 ty , 

Um htophen# 14 j 
*** Savings Boridi ( .4u# 

li^tenifty R^iTilrider i i ^ i 
* * * Station lae niificatic-^^ ( : ^ u 
CM^PL AlN^S COR fNER 

Pfagrarn Nt^tes Static.. '(^ 



B ID si ide 
A F(A.FR li) 
B Slide (AFR'i^* 
B B\d^ 
B iDSlue 
A ^ 



paftiuM^/ i ^ih J w^ut A |\.ide fri^m ba^iu h f ^-Ui 1 
contained in ^mph frifistti ^wheuuj^s ^ *ii prewiduig f'igc^i 
Pro^arris cri^natin^ avvay fforn th« uudios (reiTiot^s, 
iAFRTS-W, transcriptfbns, filing, slides, 4nd rcrth) ^re 
ijidit^atej iri sniall type. Program^ Dri|in»lin^ at ihe staucJn 
are ghovvn in lAl^GE TYPEi %vhije live #nn«un^enifcnl5 are 
ijidioated w^ith asterisks. This type of ope #iti_Xg schedule c^n 
b€ adjusted to ^ny day ot the week and should be prepared in 
advajice foi inulu&iun in the contin^iity bo^k #1 tfiC begijinuig 
of the day 
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DAIi^Y tRAMSMirTER LOG 
/ RADIO ' 
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Time 



05: 57;O0 
06: 30; 10 
06:47:47 

O7:00;05 



Devia. 



+6 
+4 



Plate 
Voltage 



1460 
1460 



1460 



Plate , 
Current 
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29U 



Antenna 
CuiTent 



Ids 
2%% 



\ 2.65 



Re ni arks 



National Ajithern Si^ On 

Station oit air 6 seconds - 
blew overlDad 



Enginear 



B.L. Smith 



Smith 
Off duty 





DAILY OPERAriNG LOG (PWGRAW) 
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1 V / 
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1 line 


1 llliC 








Time On 




On 


Off 




CI 




05:57:00 


NationaJ Ajithvin 


05. 57.00 


05.59.15 


ET 
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1 1 
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Soitfcc of progrmi: S^tudio, transcription, 
short wava trani^isii on , e tc . 

Other pertinent inforrnation of value or use 
to studip person nei i 



DAILY OPERATING LOG 



P Th& Diily derating is prepared by tKe 
Prop'animing Department and/lnaintained by 
studio parsonTOl on duty. is authenticated 
daily by the Station N#inager or Propam 
Dirtotor and retained as a permanent record. 
The Daily Operating Log can be drvided intp 
transmitter and program lugs, depending on tlie 
physical arrangement of the radio or televi«on 
station. 

The Daily Dpciatliig lug inUudcft itw 
following inforniation: 

AJI information Iisicd in U^ki^ upciauug 
Schedule. 

Signature u\ minuikHi^i ui ^n^ini^^i uii duly 

during each periud. 

Time each schedulctf event la ^uUi^iiy au%^d 
Deviation ftQin progfam ^ch^duh^ 

discrep^hbies or vahatiuasin studig awtivitieb or 

trananisiion affecting broadcast opeiation nuied 

in detail, 

Ttle samples Ui figure 11 10 die paJtially 
filled out and caii he adjusted dccoiding to legal 
requiremants. Many stations do not 
Transmitter Engineers. At sUliun^ where they 
are used, the Transmitter Engineeia fill the 
Daiiy Tran£»niit ter Log ififgnuatiun 
half-hourly intervals. All aij outage^ or 
tranwitter tri^ubles are enteied together with 
actual readinp. The Announcer on Duty en ten 
information on the Daily Operating Lag m tlie 
program day processes and aJsu notts any 
transrnitter pioblems of which ht is aware 
Signatures of the Tranbinitter Engineer and 
Announcer on Duiy arc requiiwd only when 
they come un ajid go off duty 

DAILY OPERATING LCNj (UiMbiHti* , 



Daily Traiianitter Log, foUowed by pplumns 
from the Daily Operating Log (Program): 

In television operation, the Daily Operating 
Lc^ performs the same function as in radio. It i| 
authenticated daily by the Station Nfanager and 
retainad as a permanent record. It is maintained 
by studio penontiel on duty and re fleet all 
deviations, discrepancies, or variations in 
operation. It Is similar to the Radio Operating 
Log and,^ where the local situation dictate it 
caji be divided into trananiitter and prograni logs 
(rigs. 1 M2andll-13), 

Here again, transmitter and program 
dgiivitier can be Gombined into a Daily 
Operating Log (Cornbined) by reproducing 
(lengthwise) columns of information from the 
Daily Transnn!ttef Log, followed by coli^ns of 
infonuation from the Daily Operating Log 
(Program) (See fig 1L14J The information is 
fiUed in by the TrajiOTitter Enpneer at 
half4iuurly intervais= All air ojJtages or 
tran^itter (joubles are ofitcicd in the log, v^ith 
actual readings. The Tidrismitter tngineer rigns 
tl^ log only when comirig on and going off 
duty 

T^E CONTIISUITY BOOK 

Ihc C untinuiiy tfuak stii^tiU tw pi^pared 
ivi^^t 24 hours in advance dj\d include Uie 
fuIJgwLng uifunTi^tigii: 

Copy of the Daily Up^irtUi!^ SiUicJul«i 

AjJ 4^ontinuity to be read during ti**; 
bitJddcast day . f 

Sign-on and sigii^lt ^uiiuuiiw^iii^iiLa. 

Statiun identification ^Mnuuiiceineiiu 

Spot annQurcements. 

Eineigency announceuitiiie 

pTogram cupy, except nt^^ , L»t^..,i... ,i 
, ning and closing anno, nice n.jnb are 
^iil licicnt 

By adiiLii^ V Ukiiki^ lui Lelcvi^iuji 

tJiw folio wing sample^ ca.i be u^d for either 
lajh* ur television. 



At times 11 1^ dc^Lfablc iu i 

tranOTitter and pru^rain aqtivitiei uilu */nc ihui^ 
Operating Log (fig.lLll) In such wascL*, the 
Colunifis of infomiation listed in the iw<j 
sainples in figure ^9 arc lepnoduted 
(langthwi^), bepjining with toluimu from Uic 



voiue of inK^miatioii uf Ajnt fican F^inx^ Li 
{tj^ Dgfapliig naine) ^ an dinilate of the Arnencdri 
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DAILy OPERATING LOG (CQMBIMED) 
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1ST ■■ 
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200 


J. 3 1 ( 


12:30:00 
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60O 
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1 3 1 
1 25 1 


13:00 OQ 


I50O 




3 70 


las 


200 



Jw^t Patterns axi 



JD 

Brown 



Pidtc 4 uiicnt 
R^idi. i Frequt 
Stand ifiM Wav i f (, 



of Ukk (iiilii i . .i , 

chanrie.), w^ith m 
AFRrisan thcdir ' 



^lUtiiOnzijd powef of 



iii^dtiuii fOT All... u^^ uVj t . > iu ifcograpliic 
jiun^), now i^clude^ its ifdxu^,iiihd<nx returning 
to the air at (jijiitf) iomofTow rr^rnmg. AFRf 
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DAItY OPERATING LOG (PROGRAM) 
TELEVISION 

Sunday, 
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ed 

Tiine On * 


Prugram 


Tiine On 


— ^ — = 
Tiine Oil 


Origin 


AnnDuncer 


Remarks 


11:30; 00. 


Test Pattern 


11:44:10 


1 1;56=30 


Slide 


R W Giecn 


Teist Pattera 














slide could 
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11:56:30 ^ 


National Ajithciu 


1 1 . 30 iU 


1 1.39 1 5 


t J iudu 








Sipi On 












II :59: 15 


Program Notes 


1 1.59 A 5 


1 i:UU.O0 








12:00:00 


Christophers # 1 4 


12.00.00 


1 2: 29.00 


F (AFR lb) 
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DAIl Y OFtRA liNG LcXj ( I OMbiNtDj 
TKIEVISION 



i 



Kix " Snd 



Time <jn 



rime Off 



Cjrigin 



Ajinouncer 



Remarks 



Ajneri^ FDK.^b ICaJ. axm r^kvisioii Se . ice 
is an activity oi th. United States 
Depirtinent of ^fans and up^rateb on m 
as^ipied (frequency oi chafuiel) ^ ith aji 
lUthorized power of ; On behaJ! u! 

the A.FRT staff and your coniinander, tJii- u 
(annouricar's name) bidding you good uight 



Mu^ii. . Tile Nail. )util i, tii4.if! 4. .liij 
51^1 ION IDHN 1 lhiC .\ 1 10 N 

. i ifif uriiiicioii for tHe Ajnerican Foi jiiu^t 
he ami at dgn=un/signofr). 
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PROMOTION Al ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Much niore feli^ble than an old 
man's lumbago, . . the scientific weather 
forecasts are now sent your way by 
AJkRT through the facilities of Fleet 
Weather Central; Listen for them every 
day , f oUo wing the nevvsoasts-" 

EMERGENCY ANNOUNCEMENTS 

(I ) Failure at beginning of pro-am ; 

"Due tu opera ting ditTicLilties, we drc 
uiidble tu prusent the program scheduled 
idi th\% time In the m^aiitiirie. AFRT 
( gc og fdjjhiw ridiiiL) ufferb [standby 
materid) "' ~ 

*'OpC la ll lig Jil II viil l|£3 Whlwli 

necessitated dcL^ in prc^eiiiiiig the 
regularly bcheduleij pruMrain have iiow 
c le ill c d We re I i u u y u u t ( prbgi a ri i 



^a^ig/diu ^.iw^idin titlcj VVc iUts^nt dn 
interludL oj (jtjUndfc^ rriaitnaj j 

^'Op^rating difCicultie^ .^h^u. 
1 St . ^^.il ti ttd luteji iipUiig uui itcdule 
have now been cleared rttuiTi you to 
(^i u^f ani title) '' 

(3) Program suLaciuai. .. 



Hiugr^i.i ..M^iiiiil* 5U_i4m1uK i 

1 V u Jcxk (^i 1^1 dill UU^^ ^lll be 
bic id, di£ ai ]{) u ^JDek in Ofjuf i*J biing 

you the foijov^ing spevi#l repcrt frum 

IJic i'jesldcnl uf the (Jill^d SLdte^ ' 
''The prograni uiigjjiaM) .Hthedta^j 



tin 



(hsten-vje w) (pi^om inh} 
U4>GRAJVI MA I ERi AlS 



ilia 



•ided ^Hl juti^is l>: 

llftOlood of 

a^pewta I dlstnlnitlun 
U 1 tl 1114 c ; 1 pu:^ Uiuii 
iinporU lit 

Tu hel. ^ . 1. * 



.htit f di.t 
f 4 « c 



li, i^t 



the 



meaning of three terms. The^ flrst of these is 
;*AFRTS^rogram Material;*' This includes radio 
transcriptions, television films, iudio and video 

► tapes, and program aids distributed by 
AFRTS=LA for use by AFRT outlets and 
networks. The tei^. ^'circuiting" rneans the 
passing of AFRTS pjogram material from^ 
station to station for successive use as prescribed 
by AFRTS-LA. The next definition applies to 
"lead station"; this is the first station or original 
itLipient of AFRTS program material for 
circuiting. • 

All piugfdJi! luatenah diitributed by 
AERTS^I A or audiu uf video K^ui dings of these 
rudteriab. ui bhoitwave iaiidluic. or satellite ; 
feed^ reniiiui undei the cuslodiarjahip of the t' 
Department of Defense and are to bemused pnly 
by authorized outlets. Program material is 'U.S. 

<;uy enirne.nt piuperty and yuu must protect it 
against loss, theft, daiiiage, or unauthorized use 

dnd wupyUig 



At Rib LA 1. . ....ill Jui the 

i....uurenienl, trai.^pc . * aiv)ii tu llu LaJstdtion, 

in cUcuit discipline aiid di^pusiuun of ail 
progiajii .udtcaaJ auLiiuriz^a ioi b> AF'RT 
networks or outlets However, stations may 

ubldlJi and ahuw tUiu^ jJluduLcd by Of for 
depdi ti.,eiiti UI agencies jt the Dcp^iftjiient of 
Detent whK h uic spcLifi^aJly ckarej fur public 

1 1 1 c a 5 1 

k kii^i^ hv!.^,^n . . iiidy seek 

.^..4 u. enter info j,iy neiotiatijns with 
L.vJii.,,ifci ijl su|.|dic:is ,^1 di.) uthcr souri.es for 
the procurtment of prugrani material/axcept 

thai wiiu iiwwa sft iv i Cs liii^lLiJlii^ haw 5 Copy 

uaii lil^ I a^tudluie.. j hutugriphj fUhi and 
V id^^ ta^jc ^lipa jiidy ol. piuwurca v^ith lucal 

fUrida ivJ! li b} ^FKl ic Lv gi k 3 ^lld jU tit 4 j> 



a. 



1^ ^iid 

ifSh ^ all 



1 a ^4'- u., ..^i 

^ i R 1 - i '.11. ii.Jiiii^ ,1 i 1 

^FRrS ^ 1 t^iiiii j....tcji^i It u biDadtd^l as 
lev^ilvca wCpt i.ii uunsuiial di. y bcgause of 
fcwugiilz J uffii idl 1, jst i.uu_iitjy Jieusitivities If 
a UuH cuuia.iy'^ ^n.yitlxlty niakws itnecessajy, 
M,>itluiis ui 4 fihn niay be reniovtd, but these 
puitiuiis jnu^t be lii.sci tea bcfure th^ pn^ram 



X.; 
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■ is further circuited. Video tape^material is not to 
be physically edited in any way. Should a 
sensitivity occur m a program that is on video 
tapg and the facility for electronic editing is not 
present, that portion of the program can be 
"board faded" or blcxkcd with a spot ur utfier 
announcemeift 

. Hard selJ cuiiiinciLiab v^tiuii n!d> iiavu been 
inadvcrtptly left in wOl be rcrnuved from rUnis 
and boa^. faded frurn videu tapes Succeeduig 
stations \m to be advised of the change in 
mnning ti^e of ^ nUn or the length and locatiun 
of g commercmJ within a tape program by 
changing the fUni/tapc labLband annotating the 
packing list CummerLid foutage removed fium 
a film, togethef with program titlvf muc 
number, and unit iiumfki will be nftunud tu 
AFRTS LA A m TP AFRTS La wiJJ abu be 
notined by uicbsage uf any hard ^eli commct^i^l 
mes^ge fouiid m ,4 ^^fu^rdn, un udco tape H^d 
sell coiiirncrcittls ate not tu be confube^ wfth 
sp^jj^ui or produci inentiun^. visual or'^audiu, 
which are inte^ated nitu upcnuig^ and wJu^mg^ 
in sueh a way as tu niake their t^tenUun 
neceshar) 

ArRrS I A Ady b AH l/itu ftcj vejslu , 

film dips fur /L.uit ,13, itic^^ will be 
specifically itferMifiinl the prugiMiu'^ i/ni 
Packing Li^. Nu wLh^, nhu^, i..Uudui^ ia.uuy 
films, will be su eJitt-d 

Uaiuage tu flfn St^liun. sfi uj 1 lei. ii_ 

damaged purtic . and little eu. pi^,^.e,n. 

continuity pennh^ Snut.ld aUenu.te pi.^giaji, 
contHiuiiy be unali^indblc dn stdtk i ^^luidd 
retuni the pn.il to AFRTS L A Hn^ a. Uui/ 
immediatei/ repuaej by nicbsagc lu Ai RTST A 
and alJ suceecduig ^tdliun^ AKR I i 1 a .viij i^^uc 
a repldi^enienl if available ^ 



Ah H i ^ 1 A 

or trajisenptiu,, /ihiw ^ i , , _ ^,..^ ,11 a 

foi t€chnicd a.. .pUbiJu^ ^ lu bblprnuiL 

develop?* 4.,d furjii3fej> e,Jicdti<in2» lu 

contractuf. fur ..^uiduig , ,J uMiajfacluj uf 

th|se niati. ,iab aiid ad.i^es aiid aSi^bts in 
^WSinuming quaiu^ ^idiidaid^ 



AFRTS-LA qualitv control procedures are 
designed to assiire the highest quaUty of 
program materials for the field stations. An 
important part of this procedure includes 
detailed Held reports. These reports are used to 
discover deficienues and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the AFRTS LA system. 

Stations repurt io AFRTST.A, AITN. 
yuality rontruf b) nirtil on any prtj^rani 
material regeived whiwii is tcehniaally unairablc 
or which is substandard in quality, except 
mdierialb ubviau^jy darnaged in shipment. 
Reports ^liould be niade by lue^sagc to give 
AFRIS Luiie to jepldcc the prograrn in the unit. 
Dclijutive LJifoririatiun on the deficiency, 
complete piogram identiricatiun, ajid such other 
pertinent infonnaLion necessary to help correct 
the prubleMi ur piev^nt reeurKn«.e sh^/uld be 
incJuded In thg lepoft 

V 

g.-verTiui^ t/k^ ui t^i^aJwa^t ridtciiaJ^s m 

nianddturj 1 

Ji.uJbuud by Ai Rial A. icaiiwtea al wertAJa 
AFRI uuti£t5 I /ii3 uwui*^ when th. right to 
broaJv^^t a r-^.feiajn tim t.en v^ithheJd frcrm 
thobe uuiie[3 by t)i^ uvvum uj ut-Ws y,ho 
Ic^alii wuiiLiuJ die j/iergi 4irr Tht OUtietS aftwCt&d 
die iu.uticd by aMlci^J i|j£3^t,gc uj by the 

Wc, k|> Fiu^ ^iJl HC&tJKth J list fi^ 11 |5) 

4!id ieK^^dat uf ij.e piugjaiM ispiuhib.ted 

Icldviua.i pfuiran.^ distnbui ,,1 u> 
M KiS 1 A iiid, be icp^wdui^ed by Ai K T 

•>.iUct^Ui d.o ill lilt. wJ.dtsocvei (tdj.e^ inuUun 
pkUire^^ t^ ) Uiilcss . p^aficdly ^uthufizcd by 
AFRIS i A 

AhRlS,. ....4..1,L .a ^^ullwv.i U.i.., 

.idni^^ j{ AFRiS Pi ugx.ru . ur laiidline, 
iateiJilc^ u. uU.cf direct feeds wdJ n.;t b£ used in 
the fulii.wn^ iUudUyii.^ exwcpt iji aitu^tiuii& 1 
UU Z whct^^,£^lal duLhu.Ui tjon icquired 

i Oil Tf u t Uv^i^igJu 

• i.^ -i^jih piUdt*. ti^^. ^^tliig Ok 

iU';^istin| tai.iiis v^iihuiit s^ceiliw 

, ..IU;S5 s,.ccifkttiiy dutih.i d b/ 

M.i VBC^iSVC 
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3,' In a propam which originates from 
military installation and is broadcast by a 
commercial station, _ ^ 

4* At a dancet party, or similar activity. 

5, For commercial purpo^s, or in any ^ 
manner that would constitute competition with, 
or othenviie be detrimental to, commercial 
artistS; copyright owners, or other private 
interests competitive in nature. 

6. For direct projection exhibitions. Direct 
projection for previewing by station personnel is 
authorized, 

1, Aboard U.S. Navy ships while the ^hips * 
are in port and within range of U S Lunnnercial 
stations broadcasting or telecasting Anierican 
propami in English. 

Program materials, or audio or video 
recordinp, made by AFRT outlets ui networks 
will not be made available to conimercial or 
private radio^or television stations or networks, 
or their representatives, without approval 
through normal public affairs channels 

Each AFk 1 iictwuiK ur ^lau.^^i lij 
re^onsible for it^ own prograniniing scheduk oi 
broadcast As an aid to Station Managere, 
AFRTS-LA publishes a su^ested schedule or 
programming guide for each weekly shipment of 
television material (TWj Accepted principles of 
broadcasting and the special requirements and 
missions of the locaJ command sliould bt 
followed in adapting^he suggested schedule to 
the local situation Jff each station 

Programs ana ipot announcem*;nta ijcuuiKtl 
as "information" are scheduled ui lucal pnme 
time. If e siiuatiun exists wherein the 
commander responsible for operation ui an 
AFRT network, or unafiUiattd station ui oilier 
outlet, determines that any of these infunnation 
programs or spot announcements will not be 
aired, notirication to AFRTS-LA ol the reasuns 
for such restriction wdl be made. 

Noncircuited priority prograiua (ItJevuiuii 
Priority A, known as TPa), sent diiectly to an 
outlet because of their important aiid iiindy 
nature, are to receive special emphasis ajid 
prompt schcduhng. 



Television Priority B programi (TPB) are to 
be fo warded through priority drcuits to the 
next station in circuit within 7 cajandar days of 
their receipt. Should a station fail to use or 
forward a priority program within this time 
period, full justification is to be included in the 
Remarks section of the Unit Packing List, 

W^kly scheduling follows the sequence of 
the unit numbers except when otherwise 
directed by AFRrS-LA. Copies of weekly radio 
and television schedules (see figs, 11-16 and 
1 M 7) are no longer required \^ AFRTS-LA, 
However, weekly TV schedi^s ^irf'quarterly 
radio schedules must be f^warded to Navy 
Broadcasting Service (OP-007C), Department of 
the Navy, 'Washington, B.C 20350, ATTN: 
Chief of Programrning. 

Rddiu prugrani utiJi^dtiun purvey cards are 
scrit quarterly to each AFRT radio outlet. These 
must be completed and returned to AFRT3-LA 
within 30 calendar days after regeipt of the new 
prograius 

juilitary personnel without censorship, 
prup^anJuing, or niauipuUtion is the policy 
stipulated by th^^ Ddpartment of Defense. This 
policy i^ s^onsistent with the guideUnes 
pre^ribcd m the National A^ociation of 
Broadcastei^ code of Good ftactices for 
newscasting. llierefuie, the policy of free flow 
uf inf orrria tion includes the following 
considerations: \ ' 

At^K.1 uuti^l^ ^inA a^tWMiKa iliat vi|^wiaLc Iji 

I. ..igii yuoiitficA au witli the appiuval of ttie 
hubl govcrnnieni with broadcast frequencies 
dssigiied by the host guvemment Hie station 
manager must aucept the^obligatioi! to consider 
gdrcfully brod^cast material that may be 
offensive within the wuuntry. 

Information or news whiUi wuuld advcia^ly 
aliuct the security of oui couniry, be of help or 
assistance to any eiieiny, endanger the safety of 
personnel ui undermine their niordie should not 
be broadcast This should not be eunstrued to 
permit tht calculated withholding of 
unfavorable ntws= 
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WEEKLY RADIO SCHEDULE 



(EXAMPLE) 



STATION: Ft. Greely, Alaska 



SATURDAY, MARCH 26 

12:00 SIGN OFF/ON 
12:05 THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 
1:00 NEWS 
1:15 DISC- A-GO-GO 
2:30 HORIZONS WEST 
3:05 ROGER CARROLL 
4:00 MARCH OF EVENTS 
4:15 WORLD OF SPORTS 
4:30 FOLK MUSIC 
5:05 HAYLOFT JAMBOREE 
6:05 CLOCKWATCHER 
7:00 MARCH OF EVENTS 
7:15 CLOCKWATCHER 
9:05 ARMY HOUR 
9:30 HORIZONS WEST 

10:05 POLKA PARTY 

11:05 MR. PRESIDEN I 

11:30 SWINGING YEARS 

12:00 NEWS 

12:15 SPORTS 

12:30 SERENADE I HE MOON, 
12:45 TARGET; THE MOON 
1:05 MONITOR 4' 
3:05 OUR MUSICAL HERITA^ .. 
4:05 PARTNERS IN DEFENSE 
4:30 SOUNDS OF 60'S 
5:15 DUTCH LIGHT MUSK 
5:30 NIGHTMARE SHOW 
8;00 NEWS 
8:15 D J, SPEClAl 
10:05 GRAND OLE oi u, 
1L05 JAZZBOOK 

SUNDAY , MAKCH i / 

12:00 SIGN OFF/ON 

12:05 THOUGHT FOh i... . 



AFRS-980 



i 12:10 
1:00 
1:15 
2:00 
2:05 
2:30 
3:00 
3 
4 
4:15 
4:30 
5:00 
5:05 
5:30 
6:00 
6:05 
7:00 
7:15 
8:00 
8:05 
8 30 
9.00 
9:05 
9:30 
.0.30 
11:00 
J2.00 
12.15 
12:30 
1 ,00 
1:05 
2,00 
2;Q5 
2.30 
3:00 
3:05 
4:00 
4:05 



Period; 

26 Mar - 1 Apr 197 



DISC-A-GOGO 
NEWS 

DISC- A-GO-GO 
NEWS 

HEARTBEAT THEA rKii 
WORLD OF JAZZ 
NEWS 

FOOTLIGHTS AKD SOUND 
MARCH OF EVENTS 
WOjRLD OF SPORTS 
FOLK MUISIC 
NEWS 

TABERNACL E cHoiR 

GOSPEL 

NEWS 

WAKE- UP SHU W 
MARCH OF EVEMia 
WAKEUP SHOW 
NEWS 

MERELY MUSIC 

JEWISH Hoim 

NEWS 

MERELY miau 
CATHOLIC MASb 
MERELY MUSIC 
PROTESTANT SEh \ i» i. 
NEWS 
SPOR'l a 
HAWAII , , , 1 j 
NEWS 

GEORui; Sllii.'^iu... . 
NEWS 

VOICES IN iltiAUliN. 
IF FREEDOM FAILED 
NEWS 

TOSCANNINI 
NEWS 

MEET liitfhi.j^ 



f I.. 
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WEEKLY RADIO SCHEDULE (Cont 



(EXAMPLE) 



SUNDAY, MARCH 2/ 



4 3D ^l_L VhK PI A 1 ILH 

5:00 NEWS 

^5:05 MUSIC 

6:00 NEWS 

6:05 MONliuR 

7:00 NEWS 

7:05 MONriLiK 

8:00 NEWS 

8:05 TR4Vtl .. . 

8. JO WUBLD OF JAZZ 

9 00 NEWS 

9:05 SAMMY i^\y\b it 
10:00 NEWS 
10:05 SMALi WmKI U 
1 1:00 NEWS 
1 1.05 BIC. BANU5 
1 130 MUiK BY C .iii^i I i 

MUN i f<l MAKi II ib ^1 iui 

I2,uu bUit^utt /UN 

1 2 05 THOUiiHT FOi. i ui i 

litis MR MIDNlGHl 

1 00 NEWS 

115 MK Mi_i>i fill 
2.05 BV IHE PhOFi . 

2 JO IRA ( OOK 

J 05 SH(>R rWAvi. i n 

J JO AMERICANS POP. . 

4:00 RESEARCIi 

4.05 RCXiHR ( Ahiu n i ii 



AiUcwhe Ptjp Cuiiwci I 
(Thurs ; 

(Ri ) 

0 UU MARCH Oi t YEN l b 
n I 5 CUK K WA1( IIFH 

7 CiO NEWSMAKERS 

7 :15 ( l OCK WATCHt^K 
8:00 EIGHT STAR hDi li^ 

8 30 CLOCK WA IX HhK 
9:05 PANORAMA I, U 

,1 A_j5 lIGHTANDhAbY 
U.UO niE Wi>RlU AT h^^^n 

1 05 KEN'SCORNtH 

2 05 HAYI on JAMbiau K 

3 05 PANORAMA 111 
4.05 WAX WOKiCb 

5 GO NIGHT REPOki u. 

3 30 OSCAR BRANU 

^ 45 ARMEU KORCEu lihiiiu. 

ft US PANOK.^MA IV 

t? 23 ^PRl ONI Y ) Phi , 
BASKHTbAl 1 
uoi LRC) IIMH (Ki 
SAMMY I^aVIS Ji^ 
( itOHui: SHEAKl^i ^ M i 
(II R ( hin i)b SWl^ti 
^ iHlJKi ) 

U ^ J HANv)h ^ 

9 Li 5 bY KH(iUfcSi . 

9 05 Sll VEK PI A t U . .' 

9 30 IHr. I ON 11,11 1 htU s 

0 05 JIM aMECHK 

1 05 111 SI J A// 



EKLC 



I 



12:30 JasuniStiiit 

m ..... 




20:00. GMoke 



IS 



(Units Aired) 

Urn 



22:00 Mission: Impoylble 
23:00 Sit Movli.%elE tide" 



Ii:3u iiusismi 
12:00 Sacfid W 
12:15 R^li|ou§Speoiil 
12:45 ITieChristopliin 

13:30 NCAABaikatbaUCI 

(1PA40'3B) 
15:00 NASASpiciRiport 
15:15 American Sportanin 
16:00 SpofteChillinii 
16:30 Directions 
3 

ini 
n:30 Newi 

18:00 Partridgi Family 
18:30^Ninny(ltliiMas!br 
19:00 My Three Sons 

20:30 Boninzi 

21:30 Movie ^"Mufdar Mm" 



24 M^ii^ 30 March 197 
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DISTRffiUTION POLICY 
AND PROCEDURES 

Djstributiqn of pro-am material to AFRTS 
networks and nitltll is the raq^onmbUity *of 
AFRTfrLA- Any bhanps in dfatribution, 
shippiifg p^ocedureii cfrcuits, or insMictioni 
pertaining to these areas are made only by 
AFRTS-LA. 

TYPES OF SHIPMENTS 

* There are several types pf pro^mming 
materials, called units, that are shipped to 
stations by AFRTS-lA* Some of their units are 
^scussed briefly Mow, 

All Televirion Weekly Units (TW) and 
Dependent^ Units (TD) are routed throu^ 
standard estabUshed circuits. The material in the 
TW comprises the bulk of the propams supplied 
to AFRT stations. By this method of 
distribution, one unit is available for broadcait 
while two others are normWly either at the 
, jtatiQa JWAii.lng brpadpast or en route. Changei ^ 
in ctfpuits are made only upon formal 
notification from AFRTS-LA. It is essential that 
when cfaimges occur in circuits (due to the 
addition or deletion of a station, or because 
factors necessitate shipping adjustment), the^ 
instructions implementing such changes 
strictly followed in order to provide continuous 
service to all outlets. 

Radio units are sent^weekly to each station 
on audio cassette (RC) for immediate broadcast. 
Normally, AFRT stations air these programs just 
two to three weeks after they have been 
recorded in Los Angeles. In the case of 
"American Top 40/' tapes are available at most . 
overseas locations for airing the same week the 
program is aired in the United States. V 

Both the former RU and the fonner kP 
packages are now supplied on audio cassettes 
(RC) inst^d of discs. TOs innovation provides 
the radio services at lew cost both for 
production and shippingHti^lso allows stations 
to play a 5S-minute program without attention, 
since the second parts of the shows are started 
automatically by a cue tone at the end of the 
first part. Tones are also used to automatically 
cue up each cassette to the beginning of the 
propam information on each. Sipials on the 



ca^ttei are recorded, and played back using a 
noi^ reduction ^stem to maintain even better 
signal ^^ity than was possible with dkcs. 

Radio Library (RL) Units containing 
recorded music and some dwnatlc shows are 
shipped weel^ to radio and television studio 
stations for use and retention. Music discsire in 
stereo. Periodically, program aids (spot 
aimoun^wentSs; production music, etc.) are 
included in these RL Units for station use and 
retention. 

FU Ubrary (FML) Units consist of a basic 
library of stereo music tapes and a monthly 
shipment of 12 houi^ of music for each 
station's use and retention. In addition, 
AFRTS-LA provides some classical . and 
easy-listening programs for weekly use on 
AFRT-FM stations. T^e FM^ is offered either on 
14-jnc^ or 10 1/2-inch reeHo-ieel tapes at'3 3/4 
ihche^pe^second. TTie FML service features 
a premixed potpourri of miwic in 15-minute 
segmente; other FML tapes consist of one 
categoiy of music per reel with cue tones after 
^ each mtoat^n Sot use on automated systemt^s^> 
FML tapes become permanent library holdings 
for continuing use at authorized outlets. 

The Radio Tape (RT) service for Navy ships 
and certain shore outlets is provided on 7-inch 
reel-to-reeT tapes recorded at 3 3/4 
inches-pe^second on four tracks. This 84-hour 
package consists of programs from the RC 
shipment preprogrammed on two tapes for each 
d^ of the week. Also included are Navy- unique 
nn formation materials produced by the Navy 
Internal Relations Activity, These RT Units are 
mailed to each outlet weekly and must be 
returned to AFRTS-LA immediately after airing. 

Television Priority A (TTA) Units containing 
timely information, spo^ and entertainment 
programming on video tape are sent weekly to 
each television station for broadcast at the 
earliest practicable date, TPA Units are returned 
to AFRTS-LA after broadcast^ unless othemise 
instnicted. 

Television Priority B (TPB) Units containing 
timely information and sports programming on 
video tape' are routed weekly on abbreviated 
circuits for broadcast and forwarding within 7 
days of receipt. Units are returned to 
AFRTS-LA by the last station. 
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AFTV stations that have sizabte dipendent 
iudiances afi eUgibte to receive an additional 20 
jik^' hours of televliion propammini weekly: the 
^ Tele\isipn Dependent (TD) tJiUt; TTie TD Js 
circuited with the TW and /contains 
propammiiig of lntens| both to children and 
wives/ 

Teltviiion Llbmry (TL) Units are dipped 
periodically to stations for library retention and 
uiB, AU TL units must bfe inventoried and 
c^reetioni to tiie computer printout report 
$ubmi%| to AFRTS-LA annually. Complete 
instnscttSjIfis on. conducting an inventory are 
ftirnish^ by AFRTS-LA, 

Televteion Temporaiy Library (TTL) Units 
Miisist ^ aecountable Ubraiy fllms and tapes 
that are provided to meet fecial short term 
requirem^ti of statims or when materials must 
be rttimied to AFRTS-LA within a specifled 
period. 

Television Circuited Libmry (TCL) Units 
consist of accountable library films and/ or tapes. 
These aie issued to Fleet Circuit Managed for 
coiptrol and re-issuance to ships en route to or 
from port, whUe not oa normal circuit, and for 
other special needs of authorized ships as 
detenniried by the Fleet Circuit Managers. 

Television Material (TM) Units contain 
expend|bte library films and materials including 
newscUps, short features, seasonal messages by 
officials, program aids and promos that are 
provided for single or repeated^ use and 
mbsequent disposal as determined by each 
station. The, TM shipments include monthry 
Issues of public service and command 
information spot announcements (shipped on 
video tape). 

Information Broadcast Materials for TV 
(IBM-T) shipments contain both accountable 
and nonaccountable materials and are provided 
periodically to all AFTV stations. Shipments are 
not numbered, but are furnished with dated 
loose leaf listinp that serve as packing lists and 
indexes, 'Hiese pages are in^rted in the station's 
^ copy of th^puhlicmonAFRrs Shorts/Slides/ 
^Specials /Spots. 

^ News sUdes are provided direct to AFTV 
stations in 35 mm fomat by a commercial 
contractor. They are to be filed and retained as 
received, but no receiving report to AFRTS^LA 
ii required. 



Television Weeldy Cassette (TWG), Units 
consist 6(28 hours of Informition and entertain- 
ment programming for small audiences In remote 
and isplated AFTV locations, small Navy ships, 
and oh submarines. In the Navy; ^s service is 
providbd on 1/2-inch video cassettes to author- 
ized R^ITE, Mini^SITE and Sub^SITE outlets, 
Ibe other services utilize the 3/4-lnch video 
cassette format to sen^ice their Mini-TV outlets. 

UNIT PACKmC LISTO 

AFRTS-LA prepares packing Jists for unit 
shipments which nomally a^ encl&sed with the 
package. (TTiere may be instances where packing 
lists are airmailed separately to stations to 
preclude shipment being held up,) Additional 
copies are mailed direct to each station/ 

Audio Cassette (RC), Radio Library (RLX 
^ Radio Tape (RT), FM Library (FML), and Radio 
Specials packing lists are retained for 90 days, 
whil^ TW, TPB, and TD packing lists are 
retained for 1 year. Packing lists for TL, TTL, 
and TCL shipments are retained until discard is 
auUibriifea by AFRTS-LA, normany^at the time 
of the station's annual inventory of library films* 
TM packing lists are retained for as long as 
requipd by the station. 

When units are received, the cover sheets 
of the T^y, TL, TD, TTL, RC, and FML packing 
lists are completed and forwarded to AFRTS-LA 
as soon as possible. Grouping of packing lists or 
holding them for an extended period is not to be 
practiced. Navy ships whteh are lead stations on 
TW circuits will receipt for TW units as stated; 
other ships in the circuits are to' follow 
instructions pubUshed by CINCLANTFLT and 
CINCPACFLT. The Remarks sectton of the 
packing lists is intended for ihfonnation 
pertaining to the shipment and condition of unit 
packages. It is not nonnally used for comment 
or questions with regard to program content. 
Except for program re||rictions levied^^y 
AFRTS-LA, any television program not broad- 
cast from a particular unit is noted on the packing 
list, along with reasens for nonbroadcast^ 

For some television units which are to be*^ 
returned to AFRTS^LA, (TW, TD, TL, and TTL) 
the station forwards the completed packkig list 
to AFRTS-LA by separate cover. This provides 
advance notice to AFRTS-LA of the returning 
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iU^ient "Om V$t ofntems on tte padcfaig list 

'i^^timii m Jitum of miterials due to loi^ or 
damp a^ noted m the pa^ig list A 
fjupUoate co^ of tto pacldiig Uit to ^o 
andlos^ Ui box #1 of the rt^rning iiiut white 

for shipniants of multiple boxi^ packing 
Hits are pliMd ui box #1 for acce^biUty. 
Multiple shipments of television unite have the 
unit number, drcuit numb^, (if appUcable), and 
box numbefi on the outeide of mch box 
(example: box 2 of 6)* » 

SIlFMQrr CONTROU 

Control as to the location of ^ prog^m 
material is necessary at all tunes, ¥^en 
sUpments are not received on timer ^tion is 
iitftiated l^y the statims to' locate tte ^ipment 
Lead stations on circuit md dmct recipient 
notify AFRTS^LA, fleet cu^cuit muagen, and 
loml miUtary pmtal autfidrities when 5 days 
halve elapsed^ after the "time a tfiipment is 
experted. _ SubMquent stations request the 
preceding"^ sUtion (information copy to 
AFRTS-LA and fleet cu^cuit managers) to 
insti^te tracer action vidien dilpment exceeds 
tile normal ^pment time by S days, Ujpon 
recovery of a missing shipment, AFRTS-LA fleet 
circuit managers, or the preceding station will be 
notifled immediately with an information copy 
sent to all concerned. 

^ When incomplete shipment are received, 
action is initiated to locate the missing portions, 
bead stations on cu^cuits notify local postal 
authorities and initiate tracer ^tion when 
^complete shipments are received. At the same 
time the lead station obtains from the local post 
offlce all kno^ facts po^talning to the shipment 
for forwarding to APRTS^LA so that tracer 
action can be ini^ted in CONUS (CONUS P,0, 
will not accept a request for tmcer actionruntil 
a 6<May period has elapsed from the time of 
dupment). Neceswy information for CONUS 
tracing mcludesshipmenf identiflcation number, 
number of box or boxes misdng, mode of 
tran^ortation from CONUS, manifest number . 
or other symbol which may identify the flight or 
name of the vessel, and date of arrival at 
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request ne preceding station (mfonnation copy 
to AFRIl^LA) to tnstihito tnicif action wh^ a 
box or bbxes m mi^g fr^ a multiple 
A^ment Upon recovery of ttie mi^ng box or 
boxes* AFRT&LA or' the preceding stattQii is 
notified. 

AffilHOP OF SHV^NT 

AFRTS-LA noimaliy uses pmUl service for 
the ^ipment A all material. Hie Mgtest 
aiitiiorized service is used for priori^items. 
^wwl shipments of material wtt by ^e most 
expeditious means avdlable to tiie commuds. 
When p^tal serWce is used, fmking is 
auAoriEed, Wten divmente ue muled betRreen 
one ^O (f,g, F?0 New York) to anoflier (e.g. 
FFO ^attie), each mailing label must be 
endorsed "First Clw MaU," and a Required 
Delivery Date (RDD) 10 diqa after date 
shipment is m^ed must be enteril on the label 
Tliis action wUl assure expeditious trandt of the 
units whfle in the U.§, mml system^ 



P^ARATION OF MATEMAL 
FORSHffMENT 



All material Is ready for use upon arrival at 
each station/Prior to onward shipment, all flhn 
or tapes are put into the following condition: 

Identifl^ at the ''head'' end of Alms and on 
the collar of l-indi video tapes. 

Inspected and pawd as physically 
satisfactoiy. Broken or damaged fllm or tape, 
except video Upe, Is repdred by editing and 
properly splicing. Succeeding stations are 
informed of any ippfeciable time loss (10 
seconds or more) by tiie forw^ding station. 

Shipped "heads'' out. 

Hie end of fllm or tape is taped down with a 
piece of clean maddng tape to properly secure 
th% ends. Scotch cellulose or any othef tape that 
cannot be rem^ed with^t dmage is not to be 
uied. 

When forwarding television matermli stations 
use the s^e boxes which contained the 
^ipment when It arrived. Material is Inserted in 
the same sequence as on the packing list. Pickers 
always make certain of the following: 

EMch box is properly identifled with the 



overmi debarkataon point Sub^uent stations con^ct unit and box. 
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^ddng tote are indeed in box #1 

^nips bi pf^anis ot lunn&ig timas are 
noted m the paeking Ust and on tfie 
propmiUbel. , 

Under no cffcumstttfces do statidfts foiwttd 
dniaged mat^ial witiiOTt elAar repaimg it (ta 
the daie of fUm or audio tope) or notifytag 
AFRTS-LA of the nmd for leptacement U the 
item is totally unrepmble. 

n^ers betweeh reeb sat m pla^, plastic 
bags containing \dded tapes are seated^ and tte 
packing sd^ps or metd f^teners m made 
secue. 

^ouM it be necegiafy to use a contehier 
other than the original^ each box is mark^ witii 
tiie unit mA box number. 

Excess shipping cartons or empty reels aie 
letumed to AFRTS*LA for recycling. 



CAM ASD RANEtt.D«G 
OF LIBRARY MATCRIAL 

As stated earlier, Tel^sion Uhnry Films 
(TL) and expendable propam Talwsion 
Materials (TM) are issued ' periodically to 
^pplemant the programming in the weekly 
units and provide stations wth emer^cy 
substitutions for material damaged or delayed in 
circuit Certain Ubmry shipments are composed 
mtirely of holiday programs. Holiday (TL and 
TTL) units are generilly sluppedgfrom 
AFRTS-LA before TTianksBving in time to allow 
station Jioliday propam planning. Information 
BroadcAt Materials (IBM-T) are prepared for 
broadcast use for an extended period, often 
several years. Breakage of slides and fair wear 
and tear of fllm and other IBM-T items are 
expected. TTierefore, requests by sUtions for 
replacement IBM-T material will be honored if 
the items are still available. 

Requests by stations for additional TL and 
replacement IBM-T materials other than 
tiiose listed in tiie AFRTS ShoNs/Slides/ 
Spedab/SpQrts publication are pven every 
conrideration by AFRTS-LA, taking into 
account the needs of the individual station 
and the status of the other libraries in the 
sjfitmiL Penomel and budget levels lunit the 
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imou|§ additimiU mate^ muit be 
acconi^uii^ by sduhd riMon, and ftiU 
\^tification. 

Bxt^pt for expandable itiAis, all Ubr^ 
mafiirial must be accounted for annually by each 
s^tipn and none muy be destroyed, retiuned, or 
transferred without priw approve by 
AFRTS-LA. 

R1SP0NSIBIUTY OF AFRT STATION 

&ich station is reipmdble tot the care, 
pr^^mmingj and permanent records of its 
Ubwy material. Ftotected and orderly storage is 
to be^ven to all reels of film, film cUps, slides 
tapes, and phot^nphs. Am a gmerd rt^^ 
^1 materials diould be stored m a cool dry place^ 
and not aibjected to exti^emes in temperature 
and/or humidity. Cleahline^ of the sto^e ma 
Is of equal importance, TTie storage area should 

as free from dust as possible, md should be in 
an Elated area away from the normal flow of 
pmonnel traffic in the station, 

^ an aid to programming, stations are uiged 
to implement a ^stomatic method of catalc^mg 
their library materia. AFRTS-LA recommends a 
card system stating the individual program title, 
runnmg time^ location, and space for recording 
each date anid time the Item is used. 
Refinements to the system, such as noting the 
propam type (variety, drama, comedy, etc.) and 
even a short sync^dsi are valu^able aids to 
pro^unming. 

RECORDS OF RATION 
UBRARY MATERL^L 

Stations are to maintain complete records of 
the receipt, inventory, and disposition of aU 
Ubmiy materia provided by AFRTS-LA. TTie 
foUowmg dowmentary records are to be held on 
file and hudled In tiie manner presoibed, 

TL Libmry Unit Packhig List 

Tlie oripnal record of libmry films ismied to 
stations is the TL Ubraiy Unit Packing Ust, It 
documente receipt and provides a temporary 
record of that material. Each list is to be 
retained until the films on it are incorporatad in 
an up^ted and complete TV Station Library 
Inventory List suppHrt by AFR'^-LA, at which 
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tone dtoeard of the TL Ktckmi Ust wm be 
authorized / 

TV Stttim Utoaiy Inimtory Uit ^ 

Tlie TV Statign Ubraiy Inve^iy List is^ 
up*to-dati Qornputer listing of aBh^QCOuntaWi 
matarials that have been ismied to Astation and 
for whieh that station is gun^ently feqpondble. 
This Ust is to be used by the station to conduct 
its ^ annual uiventory of TL Ubraiy fUm. 
Dbciepanci^ are reported to AFRTS-LA. The 
mvised AFRT^LA Ust Is retained until receipt 
of a new one. 

Other bn|iQrtant Records 

All written instructions from AFRTS-LA 
and responses by stations Including the Report 
of Annual Inventory, Requests and Instfuctions 
for Disposilion of Material^ Report of 
Destruction, and pac^g Usts foj material 
retuni^ oi^transfeired are essential Ubrary 
records and m^t be held on file for 3 years. 

WVENTORY OF UBRARY % 
MATEMALS 

When directed by AFRTS-LA, each AFTV 
station and Fleet Circuit Manager conducts a 
physical inventory of accountable Ubrary films 
(TL and TCL) and reports in witing the findinp 
to AFRTS-LA. TTie inventory is conducted and 
reported in accordance with instructions and a 
TV station Inventory List issued by AFRTS-LA, 
usuaUy annuaUy. 

Expendable Library Material 

Each AFTV station should periodicaUy 
inventory its stock of expendable library 
material A written report to AFRTS-LA 

of this inventor is not required. Expendable 
Ubrary material issued in TM Units includes 
printed promotional matter and production aids; 
shorts, nUn clips, and speciah; seasonal or 
specialized messages from ranking officers or 
Government officials; TV spot reels; and the 
AFRTff FEATURE NEWS SERVICE and other 
TPA Aid TL pr^rams that are ^eciflcaHy 
desi^ated as expendable by AFRTS-LA, The 
latter may be retained as complete programs or 
cut into short featurti or film cftps and 
destroyed when no longer useful 



NoMx^ndabk Librvy Matiri^'i^ ^ 

. ; ; ■ . ■ . '\-^^> . ■ 

^di station inventorief Jtebmits a 
Certificite of Desttuctlon of ^cmceUed 
nwiexpendabk IBM-T material upw^receipt of 
each new issue of the pubUcatidn AFRTS 
Shorts /Slides/ SpBcfab/Spom^ which ii mymd 
pmodic^Uy. Inventory of IBM-T materia will be 
made within 15 days of receipt of tiiis 
pubUcatlon. toventoiy and ^rtification forms 
are provided wlft the revised pubUcation. 

DISPOSITION OF TV UBRARY 
MATERIALS 

At le^t every 6 months eadi station mviews 
its Ubrary material for dmnaged, obsolete, or 
unneeded items. These ire sepegated and their 
disposirion handled as described in subsequent 
p^agraphs. ^ . 

Expendable Televidon Library Material 

i 

This Hjaterial, including aU TM Unit items 
and those ^^A films speciflcaUy designated as 
expendable^ may be destroyed at the discretion 
of tile officer in charge of the station without 
reference to AFRTS-LA* 

Accountable Televidon Library Material 

Request for disposition of ' accountable 
television Ubrary material, including aU TL, 
TTLj and TCL Unit films and nonexpendable 
TPA films that .have been retained in a statioft 
library, must be made to iU^RTS-LA. 
Disposit^n requests for these materials m made 
at the same time as the annual inventory report. 
Request may be made at other times in case of 
uigent necessity. 

Dbposition Request for Librae FUms 

Stations seeking disposition instructions for 
library fUms (TL) must fuUy identify and give a 
reason for each film as foUows: j 



n number). 



Title. 

Issue number (date or produc 
TL Unit number. 
ReaaonXthe print is unserviceable, obsolete, 
sensitive, excess, or other valid reason). 
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AFRTS-LA dj^^itiQn mftructions arp 
j^^ded m re^nte to station requests arid 
whenever oflier droims^ces tequsre the 
wmavti of Ubnin^ materi^s. Imlrugtions may 
indude authon^tion for des^ction of. the 
ftos locaUy, thek ^nsfer to another station or 
letiini to AFRTS-LA- 

Destruction of Uteary FUms 



Libm^ fUnis are des^yed only when 
authorized by AFRTS-LA and must be handled 
asfbUows: 

The footage is rendered useless and dispoied 
of in a inanner which wU inaire total 
destoiction of the print. A Certtficate of 
Destruction is then agned immedmtely by fte 
officer in charp and forwarded to AFRTS-LA. 
Until the Certificate of Destruction is revived 
by AFRTS^LA, the flhn will continue to be 
charged to the stetion. 

The empty reels resulting from the 
desbuction of Uhn^ films are reamed to 
. AFRTS^LA within 60 days. 

Return of Library FDms 

Retum^of TL Ubrary fiims to-AFRTS=LA or 
thetf transfer to another station is to handled as 
follows: 

TTie station prepares a Unit Packmg List for 
the fihns to be rehimed or fransferred, UsUng 
tiiem in a manner similar to le^kr TL Unit 
packing lists including: 

Proffam title. 

I^ue number (date or production number). • 
Running time. 

Number of cartons in which film is packed. 

The symbol "NG** after the title of any 
damaged film no longer suitable for use. ('Dils 
applies only to films being retumed to 
AFRTS-LA^ "NG*' films are not transfen-ed to 
another station.) . 

A unit number is provided by AFRTS-'LA in 
its instnictions to a station for return or transfer^ 
of TL libr^ fihris. ITiis number identifiei the 
shipment and is to appear on the UnitTacking 
List prepwd by the^station, 

TL" films authorized for return to 
AFRTS-LA require three copies of the unit 
packing list: one for placement in box #1 of the 
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unit; one for retihtion by Oie station; and one 
to bi mafled to^RTShLA. Note that the copy 
to AFRmtA should indicate the date of 
sh^jnent, tiiereby^^ing advance notice of the 
unit en route. ; 

TL films authorized /or tiMsfer to another 
AFTV station Squire four copies of tte unit 
packing list: one for placement in box #1 of the 
unlt^ one for retention by the station diipping 
the unit; one eadi to be maUed to AFRTS-LA 
and tile station to whom the unit is being 
Aippedt witii each indicating the date of 
diipmenti thereby pving advance notice of the 
unit en route. 

Upon receipt of a unit of TL flhns being 
^antfemd, the reviving statim iinmediately 
inventories the fihns and reports the fmdmpto 
AFRTS-LA md to tiie sending station. Unle^ 
tiie report requires oflier action, AFRTS-LA 
immediately adjusts the master inventory 
recoids to reflect the transfer of accountabUity 
for ^1 the flhns listed on the Packing List of the 
tiMiferred unit. 

Coordinating Instiructions ' . 

Libimty materials authorized for desmictibn,^ 
rehim, or transfer are to be noted by the station 
on all its inventory recoris, and accountable fihns 
are not to be included in subsequent inventories- 

Anytune a library film is seriously dmiaged 
and repM^ cannot be made by a station, the 
symbol/'NG'' in bold letters is placed on the 
head label of the print so that it will be readUy 
recc^nized by station personnel or receivinj 
pers^nel if reftim to AFRTS-LA is auttorized. 
The same applies to accountabla television 
libmry films (TL) destroyed, rettimed to 
AFRT&LA, or transferred elsewhere without 
authority from AFRTS-LA, 

DISPOSITION OF RADIO 
TRANSCRffTIONS 

Under no' circumstances are radio 
transGriptions and FML tapes to be destroyed, 
salvaged, rettimad to AFRTS-LA or shipped 
elsewhere without prior authority from 
AFRTS-LA. A request for di^osition of 
unserviceable, obsolete radio transcriptions and 
tapes may be made to AFRTS-LA at any time. 
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tte. i|pqiiest ^ to identify truiscriptions md 
ttpef by ppupt^ W ckMtfl^tionp La,, 
lUdio Unit (RtJ); Radio Ubiitfy (RLl FM 
lAhfBty (FMDi ete.t md nason for d^osal« 
Stations diractid to return imdip tmnsOTptions 
to AFRTS-LA prt^re and providt Unit iPaQking 
Lists. TT^y are to plwdy nitf-Jc **NG" on ttie 
label of any badly damagad or un^rviceaMB 
tranicriptions retuniad to AFRTS-LA. 

In instuces of propam material being lost, 
damaged, or desti^yed (for ottifr thm fair wea^r 
and tw)y reports of mrmyi as piescribed^by tHe 
appropriate str^ices, are to be pmce^ed. Upon 
approval, copies of the findmp^ of the surveys 
are forwarded to AFRTS-LA, 



CUEING OF FILM 



i*M6st filrfts and video tapes of over IS 
minutes applied by AFRT^LA contain the 
AFRTS ^stem cue at fteyfeid of one-reel 
• progfinis and at the tail of the last reel of 
9 multiple-reel shows. This system cue is 
\ contained on a 10-second se^ent that not only 
^ acts as .idwtification, but serves as a cueing 
system, wjin the System Cue beguiSs the 
operator is alerted for a ch wgeover in 1 0 
seconds. 

A limited number of prop-ams supplied by 
AFRTS-LA do not contain the AFRTS ^stem 
cue. These pfopams are. identifled on the 
packing list. Tliey are pi^mly propams 
pfovided for libfary use and ^ to be cued by 
the station in the manner disgis^d in the next 
paragraph. Programs of 1 5 minutes or less do 
not contain system cues but are cued by 
AFRTSfLA Propams of multiple reels, except 
the last reel, are cued by AFRTS-LA. 

AFRTS-LA cueing is done by electrical 
impulse an video tapes or by punching three to 
five smaU holes in the upper right-hand corners 
of consecutive frames of film at proper intervals. 
Both methods produce identical end results— the 
appearance of a white dot in Ae upper 
ri^t-hand qpmer. A one-reel show is cued at 1 0 
and at 2 secondi from the tail end. Xjl except 
the final reel of multiple-reel propmms are cued 
at 10, 7* and 2 seconds from the tail. 

Programs containing system cues are to be so 
indicated on the label by the symbol f*SQ." 
Prop^ms and reels which have been cued by 



AFRTSFLA wm labeled "QD.^* fto^ns 
which are cued at mSrtafe diffeif nt from tte 
AFRTS ^stem m to be indicated by the 
symbol "WQ," 

Stations ^ not to oie mark tiiat 
conteins 41 ^stem cue or is mtfked QD on the 
head label unle^ the t^ end of the fUm 
containing eitiier the g^stem cue or the cues h^ 
^^n broken off. The head label of tiie prmt is 
to be annotiited to indicate recueing action 
taken. 

CARE OF FILM AND PROJECTOR 



. Qeanliness is parmiount/' Projection rooms* 
liberies, md other ueas whem filiii tettwid or 
hmdled should be clean at all times, Thej^ 
^ould be ventilated with .fUtered air at a smdl 
positnre atmoqpherio presmire so that dust is 
blown out Mtfi0r than dimwn in. The area and 
fumishmp diould be dusted daily witii chamois 
moistened with a ^Oh-oily polish such as 
silicone. 

^e gate assemblies of all projectors should 
be cleaned thorou^ly after every 2400 feet of 
fUm. Sprocket teetii and cla^/s should be 
c^ftrUy exrained daily in a strong U^t with a 
magnifying glass for signs of wetf or 
misalinement. ITiey ^ould be replaced at any 
indication of wear, buiring', or misaUnement. It 
is virtually impossible to dress burrs out Of claws 
or sprocketi Without altering the critical sfee and 

Uibrication should be frequent and sparing 
in amount, using fine-grade machine oil and 
thoroughly removing excess with a chamois. 
Pvticular care should be taken to avoid getting 
oil on the optics or in the gate or any place 
where it may touch the film. Tlie routing parts 
will throw off exce^ oil when runningj the heat 
of dpferation will vaporize excess oil, and the; 
vapor will be deposited on the lenses and the 
film. ^ 

Ml film supplied by AFRT^M i§ cleaned 
and treated with a protective coating prior to 
distribution. With normal care and handling, 
further cleaning of the fllni is not necessary. 
Should unu^al ctcumstances develop where 
cleaning of the film is necessary, report the fact 
to AFRTS-LA, and hand clean using a 
film cleaner and lint-free cloth. 
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Minagid rim li to be repataid and ^Ucas 
nidf osUy by appro^d mettods» O^y tht 
nAUmuni numbtr of franet an to be #xcised to 
limovf dttnagid fmtion& 

SpU^g fflm mOi an acetata baM is to be 
It only on a hot^Ucan. Hie ^Uwr is 
dengnad to sOTpe Uie exact d^fh of ttia 
miuision on the afnuliiqn dda^ It ^s@ is£.apAkL 
0f Sloping tfie tell ^da oiUy enou^ to ran^lP 
Wax or lubricant at the area of tha spUca lap/ 
Only fresh fflm camant i$ to ba used, and the lap 
of ttie finished spU^ i$ not toexoaad 6.012 inch 



repair of the label is necessao^, 
stations m to identify the pr^rani on the 
leader so that it can be ^ad mthout untocking 
th^ end of the reeL Iderilifl^tion ^ould include 
tiHe, prpductipa number or date, rfiipment 
Identifleation nuniber, print number^ reel 
number whan necessary, and **QD'' if 
accomplished. 

CARS iWD Hj^UNG 
OP TRANSCRtfTIdNS 

The cattloging of discs has ah^eidy baan 
OTVrad in thii chapter. Now wa Mdll teU you the 
"do's and don*ts'' regarding the storage and 
handling of discs. 

K^p transcriptions in envelopes (sleivei) 
when not in use. Always store them in a vartical 
potion; taldng ewe not to wedge them too 
ti^tly. This causes tearmg of the sleeves and 
damage to the small microgroovei. 
Transcriptions should be easUy removable from 
the rack, wthwt disturbing adjacent discs. 
COTversely, the bin dividers should noj ^ so 
widely ^aced as to pennit the transcriptions to 
lean excessively ; this cm cause discs to in the 
nuddle. The transcription storage room should 
be an area where extremes of temperatures are 
notgenerated. 

Keep transcriptions free from dust, grit, oil, 
and other extraneous matter. Make every effort 
to keep transcriptions free of flngerprints by 
handling discs on the outer edges md the canter 
label area* To clean extremely dirty discs, do not 
wipe with a dry cloth, .TTils will only increa^ 
static charge and aggravate the dust condition. 
Rmse ^anscriptions mth clean, cool water and. 
aUow them to dry naturally. 



FnoT to shipment, AFRTS timnittiptions are 
cheeky for impf^tctioni md wwp^e* If ftey 
OThre dMiaged, chances w ttiat it occumd in 
MnMt Time peimittrng^ warped discs cm be 
reftiinad to thek original cimditiom To flatten a 
warped disc, here's what tt do: Place it ai a jfkt, 
imboth ia^ace and cover witii anotter flat, rigid 
wrface. Place weight atop toe disc so as to cause 
it to Ue flat Leave in tiiis portion overnight, 
and in some s^ere caseSi for 2 to 3 days. 

Normii room temperature should be 
effective in all but die most severe cases. In 
instances of severe waipage, and in all cws to 
lessen &e time rtquired for tiie flattening 
operation, use a room with a sU^tiy higher than 
nmoial ten^emtore, lUien i^oidng tiie d^ 
from m area of hi|Jier temperature tato one of 
lower tempemture, take caie that once removed, 
it again is placed under pressure whUe being 
permitted to cool in the new temperatiiia. If thi^ 
proMdurt does not remove w^age, the disc 
should be returned to AFRTS-LA. If discs are 
frequently received in a w^ed condition (even 
though they can be straightened), make 
AFRTS-LA a w^ of the situation . / 

AFRTS transcriptions are designed for 
minimum airface noise and mwimum wear; It 
will be necessary, therefore, to use a ,OONinch 
styhis and adjust tiie pickup caixying arm to the 
recommended presmire of 0.2 ounce (6 grams). 

ttrect communlgatlon on program matters Is 
authorized between^ AFRT stations md 
AFRTS-LA (with copies to NBivy Broadcasting 
Service from those stations not functionally 
assigned to tiie Amy or Air Force). AFRTS 
stations are encouraged to keep AFRTS-LA 
infonned on propam shipping matters and to 
ftiUy express their idias or aiggestlons. 
inquiries for advice or assistance on radio ^d 
television program matters are to be referred To: 

Commander, 

American Forces Radio & Television Service 
1016 North McCadden Place 
Los Angeles, Califoniia 90038 

Navy ships are encouraged to channel 
communications through the Fleet Circuit 
Managers. 

Requests for changes in or additioni to 
established authorized program service are 
forwarded through channels to tha Director, ^ 
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Nff^ ftroadci^t Sam^, befoii any actidn can 
be talcCT ty itf RT&LA 

Coihmuni^tions between si^tions art 
encouraged as a means of expediting Ae 
moveinent of thipmenti. Hie use of elec^nic 
maans of communiaations is govemed by 
applicable communication directiygs^ 

- Communications between AFRT stations or 
networks and commercial broadcast mterests in 
the United States Or Qvemas:^such as prodj^iB, 
.station or network representative^ sponi^m or 
theff advertising agencies and film distribtttM'-- 
concerning the procuriment, cliaranceSjjjttid 
cunent or future restrictions on pro^m 
material are not authorized. However, 
communications between AFRT stations or 
networks and commercial broadcast iriterests are 
authorized when negotiating for the news 
program services described previously* 



CONCLUSION 

It is critically important these days that the 
Navy*s internal publics be fuUy infonned. It is of 
' vital importance that Navy personnel feel that 
theff role in the service of their country is 
appreciated. TTiey must unde^tand their 
contribution to. national defense- the integral 
role of tiieir command in the achievement of 
national objectives* Such understandirig is basic 
to good morale and therefore essential to the 
accomplishment of specific minions. An 
informed and entertained crew is happy Md 
content. The most effective means for an officer 
in conunand to implement his overall internal 
infonnation propam in remote areas or afloat is 
through the American Forces Radio and 
Televisibn Service and his locd station. 

In furthering this realization, station 
manaprs should be thoroughly conversant with 
the informational and entertainment needs and 
desires of the militaiy: audience in their areas. 
They must schedule information and 
entertainment prop^ams and, if possible, develop 
local propams that provide opportunities for 
canying out the AFRT mission outlined at the 
be^ning of this chapter. _^ 

The conndence placed ' in radio and 
television demands that a station manner be 



W gjf ant in practicing sound and b^anced 
propamming. AFRT stations ihould broadest 
programming of all types and not o^eremphaaze 
a particular type— for exwnple **rock and roll" 
mudc or drama. In mee^g yMt r^onribillties 
as station manager, it would now be appropriate 
for you to review the Radio Broadcaster's Greed 
of the National i^sociation of Broadcasters: 



**We^lieve: 

TTiat broadcasting in tiie United States 
of America is a living symbol of 
democracy; a sipiificant and necessary 
instrument for mainteinbig freedom of 
ex predion, as establirtisd by the First 
Amendment to the Gbnstitution of the 
United States, That its influence in the 
^tSs in science, in education, in 
commerce, and upon the public welfare Is 
of such mapiimde that the only proper 
meaaire of its responribility is toe 
common good of the whole people; 

T^at it is, our obligation to serve the 
people in such mann^^ ^ as ^ to r^ect 
credit upon our profesiion md to 
encourage a^tfatlon toward a better 
estate for all mankind; by making 
available to every person in America 
such progmms as will peipetuate the 
traditional leadeKhip of the United 
States in aU phases of the broadcasting 
art; 

^at we should make full and ingenious 
use of mm's store of kflowledge, his 
talents and his skills and exercise critical 
and discemiog judpnent concemifig all 
broadcasting operations to the ens that 
we may, inteljigently and 
sympathetically: 



Observe the proprieties and customs of 
civiliEed society; Respect the ri^ts and 
sensitivities of all people; honor the 
sanctity of marriage and' the home; 
protect and uphold the dignity of 
brotherhood of all mankind; 
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Mmn^ tfae, idai^ lift of ttf people 
thrau^ ttm ricttui] ^ nportii^ and 
aaalyfa of mwSi ud ttew^.pro^na 
of eduoation, ^tertauineiit. and 
^Qtmattmi 

ftwide for tte fifr cUsgu^on qf mattm 
Qf geniml public Mhcamr mpp m 
works directed toward the commm 



goodl and volunteer wr aid and ^mfwt 
in toeipf sti^ssandeAiergincy; : 

CoaMbute tp tte a^homic welfare 
aU by wpan^qg tlii clunnili of ^adW 
by incw^ing tibe dewlopment and 
cOMirvatim of natural re^rces^ uid by 
bru^pAg together tht buyer and seller 
tlttou^ the broidcasting of mfonnation 
pertabting to goods and i^ic 
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SAMPLE FORMAT FOR A PUBLIC AFFAIRS PLAN 



. PubUc afTairs plm% y^ry amoi^ diffarant 
commaiidSt and may diffar according to 
their, purpose, '^a^ partp^ph haadinpr 

"^HmnMM, ^uanea can bf clumiedr i«ne 
pttagraphi can bi dnutted or inoludt^ in 
aiinf%as» or additional pan^phs wi ba adddd. 
Tha plans may ba prpnuilgat^ in a nwMar of 
ways^'siidi .a$ if^mctions, standard oparating 
procedumj notic(^, mempra^iunsi and annm^ 
to opmtion ordars. 



SUPPORT OF 19_ DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAM 

_ ■ ^ 
A* GOAL: To ravitaUza pubUc affiArs afforts 

on board tfSS irt support 

of tha 1 9 Departinant of tiia Navy Public 

Affidft Propam. 

» . , * ■ 

B, DISCUSSION; The general awarenass of 
Navy penonnil wd lhair familias is pften found 
lacking with la^act to tha objactjv^, misdon, 
and fuhctlons of tha Navy and the command. 
Tha pm^ons of the 1 9 Deptf|ment of ttie 
Navy Public Affwii Plan promiJ^aw by 
CfflNFONOTE 5720 are easUy adaptabia for 
improvament of existing propuns and butUna 
other ^ecffic was that also may be 
implemantad,^ ^ 

C, OBJECTIVES: 

it 

1. Conduct a two-way communication 
propram in ord^ to: 

a. Promote tfia highiest l^el of morale, 
^prit de cofps, and caraer motivttion. 



A b, ' Stfinulata identifl^tion of hidh^idual 
parsonnal goals wltii the pbjacttvas of the Nation 
and tha miwoh of tte Navy. 

9, PfO^^ an ottd^ for opiiriofis Md 
racmnmendations of aU paisonnaL 

d« Gontinuoudy ufonn lU pmotinal of 
plans and policial that affect^ cira^. 
oppoitemtiis and iOia quality of ^avy Ufa. 

\ e. '^ak ff^ba^' on wUdi to avahiate 
tiia wd^ arid affactNanass of hitarnal ralattons 
pn^rams. ^ ' 

f/ Promote minority Mid equal 
^portaiuty lutdeirtaiidtaig uid participation by 
stra^mg pro^uns ind activities which support 
tiie Navy Human Go^ Mm, 

2* -■ Support appropriata commui^ty 
lalations propams in ordar tor - 

a. Develop better understtnding 
batwaan the Navy and the d^an community^ 
hi^l^tlng tha rola of tte Na^ in deliv^mg 
the M^ly specializad tnining neadad by a 
nwdam fleet, * 

b. Foster continuing contact witt 
today*! youth by expuiding participation 4md 
support for youth ff^oups. 

c. Give vWbiUty to Navy people and 
foster greater public appredation of die skUl and 
expertise of today*s individuid Navyman and 
woman. - ^ ^ 

d. Promote continuing development of 
a sfrong Navy for national tiefense, i 



D. IMPLEMENTATION: 



L Unit newspaper articles and Han of 
the Day notes 

a. Continued emphasis on aU aspects of 
the miUt^ senrice as a cueer. 
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^ R^^di d^elopinent. 

c, A 11 1 in c£ afid national S€^rit)r 
objactives, poshire, and capabiUtiis, 

d. Naval Reserve pr ^mms. 

, Gonsarvation and improvament of 

inatarial raadlne^, 

f. Naval and Marina bases (global). 

g. . Provide matarial on 
cost^ffectivenass, conservation of manpowar, 
and the Navy-Marifia Taim. 

h. "Educational pro-ams, military and 

-civil. 

2. Lattars to the naxt of kin of ^p &rting 
parsonnal ~ 

a. Continued amphasis on the 
command as a parspnaUty. 

b. Hie importance of the individual. 

c. Opportunities for advancamant and 
developmant, both morally and prof^sionally. 

d. The specific mission of the 
command. 

a. Additional material on the US. Navy 
and its relation to peace and the wall-being of 
the world through seapowar. 

3. Familygrams 

a. Continued emphasis on the 
importance of the individual 

b. The overall and speciflc mission of 
the command. 

c. Enhancement of the image of the 
Navy^ its men, and their dependents. 

d. Facilities and services available to 
dependefits-especially during deployments. 

4^ Releases to the media (both Navy and 
local, including Home Town News Releases) 

a. Continued S^mpha$iS"*-OT^ the 
achievements of individuals. ' 



b. The deSCTiption of^pbotfdlifeand 
expariencas in layman's tenns. 

c. T h e relationship o f 
ttie Navy to the 



USS 



community. 

5. Orientation Visits (Boy Scouts^ genefal 
visite,atc.) . \ 

a. Continue amphasis on the mission 
of the command and ite relation to individual 
rates and rating groups, * 

b. Exposure to all facets of shipboard 
Ufa; 1,1., m^ies, work and watdistanding spaceSi 
demonstrations of the com^plexities of installed 
equipment and its related training requirements* 

c. Increased emphasis on the mission of' 
the command as it applies to nation^ 
security antf the peace and weU-bemg of 
the world. 



d. Go 



Cruises. 



E. CONCLUSION: The proper indoctrination 
and understanding of the role of the U.S. Navy, 
and the command by ALL HANDS is of prime 
nnportence. Tlie use of Familyp'amsv lattefs to 
the next of kin of reporting personnel, and news 
releases ^ effective mainly as aids to stimulate 
interest. Rac^nition ofi the individual must not 
be overiooked, as it is only through the 
individual that the public will gain the true 
image of the United States Navy. Accordingly, ' 
the support of the Department of the Navy 

Public Affairs ftopam, 19 will, as in the 

past, be directed toward thorough 
indoctrination of the individual at all levels to 
the extent that USS pefsnnnfti 
and their families are knowledgeable in the 
objectives of this program , 
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SAMPLE PUBLIC AFFAIRS ANNEX TO AN 
OPERATION ORDER (FLEET EXERCISE) 



(CLASSIFICATION) 



Operation Plan 
(Name of exercise) 

Reference (a); NWP 1 IB 



Annex ^ 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



Headquarters, 
Comniander, ^ 
Comniand 
Location 



TASK ORGANIZA riON: See Annex A- Task Urganizatiun 



1 SITUATION 

a. This annex dcUiicatea rcspujisibiluies ami piuvide^ guidajice tui ihe 
conduct of public affair during (name of exercise, operation, 
demonstrition, or speciil project). 

It is the policy of this conuTiand to piuvidc the public timely 
information of miUtary operations and activities insofar as it is compatible 
with national defense. 

c. Within the bounds or segurity, public informatiuM may be controlled 
or governed in conjunction with other govermnenta] agencies and, as 
required, with Allied Forc^. 

d. Enemy Forces: (Opp^itiun -Insurgent Forces) Sec Annex^^ 

l^teUigence. 

* e. Friendly Fortes, (Allied Forces)- See paragraph 1, basic plan, 

w 

2. MISSION, (This Cunimand) will conduct a comprehensive j^blig attaiia 
propam to record and document si^ificant operations,^<wents; and 
achievements, and, within the bounds of security, to effect dissemination to 
representative of the public news media in accordance with the national 
interest of the United States and its allies: 
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3. EXECUTION. 

a- Conce pt 01 Operations. See Annex XX-Concept of Operations, 
Command Infomiation Bureau, ITie principal public afTaiii effort 
will be directea by and through the Command Information Bureau (CIB) to 
be established at the commencement of operations within the objective area 
in the vicinity of Headquarte^, ______ Command. Sub-Command 

Information Bureaus may be/eitablished by direction, in the event remote 
operationi are conducted by i n the central area. 

& 

(I ) The Public Affain Officer (P AO) will be responsible for all 
relations with the repr^entativas of the public media of both the United 
States and foreign nations, ^d will ich^ule, as appropriate, aU news 
briefings and special news conferences with the Commander. 

(2) When it^s necessary to clear news material of media 
representative, it will be done in accordance with any censoiihip regulations 
which may be placed in effect by the Commander, and in accordance with 
Depii^ent of the Navy Public Affaiis Regulations (SECNAVINST 
572044), as directed by hi^er authority, 

(3) Facilities normally will be provided only for male personnel and 
^'resident" female correspondents. Arrangements for female correspondents 
to make field frips will be the subject of special correspondence and 
approvaL 

c. Documentation for purposes other than dissemination to news media 
representatives will be accomplish^ on a continuous basis, such 
documentation to be maintained in are^ separately from the Command 
Information Bureau and in accoriance with pertinent security directives. All 
miUtary film footage will be screened as rapidly as possible for possible * 
intelligence information, in coordination with the Intelligence Officer, and 

for analysis and training value with a representative of the Operations 
Officer. 

d. Coordination with the Operations Center for missions and 
assignments for assipied miUtary combat photographers will be the 
responsibllty of the public affaii^ officer. 

4. ADMINISTRATION AND LOGISTICS 

a. Facilities and workspaces, within the capability ot available 
icsources, will be provided all news media repr^entatives. Messing, billeting, 
and administrative sU^port will be cwrdinated through established channels! 

b. Commissioned Officeis Mess privileges, with the equivalent rank of 
lieutenant commander, will be extended to all assipied news media 
personnel. 

c. '*Space available" on airCTaft of this command is authorized for use 
'by news m^ia representatives to obtain news coverage and aerial 

photography, on a non-interference basis with military operations. In the 
event space is available for this purple wherein contact with enemy 
(oppwition) (insurgent) forc^ is probable or likely^ appropriate flight safety 
and survival equipment will be worn, and es^pe/evasion brieflnp wiU be 
conduct^, as appropriate, prior to each flight. 
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OPERATION ORDER (FLEET EXERCISE) 



5. COMMAND AND COMMimiCATIONS . 

a. The overall coordinating authority for direction of the 

public affairs program will be retained by the Commander in Chiefs ^, 

who will promulgate additional policy guidance ^ required, or as prescribed 
by W^er authority. ^ 

b. (Statement of responsibility of local commander and authority 
delepted to him by the Commancter in Chief for public affairs matters). 

c. Communications. 



(1) Communi^tioni support may be provided correspondent 
wthout reimbursement until such time as the Commander determines that 
adequate commercial facilities are available (provided no commercial charges 
are sustained In this connection by a military echelon), and will be limited to 
those coirespondents authorized by this command, 

(2) TTie following regulations will apply when filing news material, 
regardless of whether it is to be transmitted via military or commercial 
communications facilities, 

(a) Correspondente will employ only those communi^tions 
facilities designated by the Commander. 

(b) When commercial facilities are unavailable, the use of 
military fadlities of the Communications Section is authorized subject to the 
following conditions: 

Pre^s traffic will not interfere with operational military 

traffic. 

When miUtary ne^^ity require that priority of 
transmission of news material be established, procedures (pooling, priorities, 
word limit restrictions, etc.) will be prescribed by the Public Affairs Officer. 

Pr^s traffic originating on military facilities normally will 
be re filed commercially at the nearest commercial re-file point to the 
on^nating station 

4^. FrmB traffic will be r^filed COLLECT when fransferred 
to a commerdal facility, or the originating correspondent will establish, in 
advance, the nec^sary billing arrangement with the commercial 
communications tX)mpany when only prepaid traffig is accepted for 
transmission 

^ Prcs^ iHinig will be piepdfcd ^nd filed iji the inajuioi 
prescribe foi th^ type of conimumcaiions faciljcy over which it is to be 
transmitted ^ 
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CIB PLAN (SPECIAL EVENT) 



NAVAL AVIATION MUSEUM DEDICATION 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PLAN 



1 . Purpose. The purpose of this plan is to provide guidance for the 
public affaire aspects of the Naval Aviation Museum dedication ceremonies- 
to facihtate media coverage; and to prescribe assistance for the news media 
in advance of, during, and after the ceremonies. 

2. Background. The dedication, of the Naval Air Museum marlcs the 
culmination of efforts by naval aviation enthusiasts over the past 20 yean to 
T/^Ln^^ ^ museum a reality. The stage* one building now completed 
(68,000 square feet of an eventual 260,000-square-foot facility) will be 
turned over to the U.S. Navy by the Naval Aviation Museum Association 
Inc., m dedication ceremoni« which will take plac« on 13 April 1975. 

3 Public Affa iii Obiectives. The pubUc affaiii objectives for the 
Museum dedication include: 

a. Satisfying the requirements of news orfanizations. 

b. Emphasizing the importance of naval aviation in the progress and 
defense of our country. i 

c. Acquainting the public with the existence of the Naval Aviation 
Museum as an educational institution, ^ 

4. Policy Public affairs poUcy. coordinated with the Chief of 
Information (CHINFO), and set forth by ^ the Chief of Naval 
Education and Training (CNET), WiU be implemented by the Officer in 
Charge, Command Infomation Naval Aviation Museum (QIC, CIBNAM). All 
participating commands and agenciw will be given equitable and appropriate 
coverage. Cooperation wiU be extended to all newsmen in accordance with 
existing directives from higher authority. 

i 5. Organization. Under the direction of CNET. CIBNAM wiU be located 
ih the Barrancas Beach House, across from the Naval Aviation Museum A 
sub-CIBNAM will be located to the west and rear of the general audience at 
the dedication ceremony, 

a. CNET will order activaUon of CIBNAM at 0800, 10 ApiU 1975 
or earlier depending on the extent of on^cene media interest. 

b. On 1 2 April 1 975 CNET will order activation of sub-CIBNAM. 

c. CNET will order diswtablishment of the CIBNAM and 
sub-CIBNAM on 14 April 1975, 
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6, R^ponSiblMtles, 

1, TTie Chief of Infonnation, Navy Department, in accordance with 
thi Naval Aviation and Air Museum Information Plan of 1 Oct 74 will. 

(1) Provide Uaison with appropriata membars of the national 
news madia and arrange transportation, where possible, to NAS Pensacola. 

(2) Provide sudi other assistance as may be required including 
augmentation personnel for CIBNAM and sub-CIBNAM. 

b. The Chief of Naval Education and Training will monitor public 
affairs activity for propriety^ policy, efficiency, and maximum effectivene^ 
throughout the period of the dedication, 

c. Commander Training Air Wing Six will provide personnel as 
> indicated in Appendix L 

d. Commanding Officer, NAS Pensacola will provide messing for the 
news media, as well as transportation as indicated in Appendix IV, 

e. Commander^ Public Works Center will: 

(1) Provide lopitical support to the CIBNAM and sub-CIBNAM 
^ including: telephone^ phyacal space, and other support as deemed necessary 

in accordance with Appendix Il^^rfd TAB B to Appendix IL 

f. The Director, Naval Aviation Museum will ensure that the OIC, 
CIBNAM (CNET PAD) (until establishment of CIBNAM) is provided a 
continuous updating of invitation repets and acceptances, and assign a 
technical advisor as specified in TAB A to Appendix L 

g. The Officer in Oiwge, CIBNAM wiU: 

(1 ) Promulgate and implement public affairs poliay, consistent 
with this plan and directives of higher authority. 

(2) Coordinate and control all public affairs activities -oT ^ . 
commands, unite, and organizations engaged in the dedication ceremony in ^ 
accordance with the provisions of this plan and as directed by CNET, 

(3) Authorize and serve as sole relea^ng authority for the relea^ / I 
of news, photography, radio, and television material. Coordinate the release V 

of all news of national interest with CHINFO. 

(4) Coordinate airangemeHts for on-scene coverage, briefinp, 
trmsportation, and meting of newsmen. Prepare and distribute news media 
infonnation kite. 

7. Procedures. 

a. Seating, Eighty seate will be reserved and appropriately marked 
for members of the news media in the first four rows of general seating in 
front of the main podium where the dedication ceremony will be held. 

b. Coverage Areas. Two roped-off areas will be established as 
specified in Tab A, marked for use by pre^ only, and be equipped for use by 
radio (Press Area Two) and television and photographers (Press Areas One 
and Two). Each roped-off area will contain a tier for elevated an^^ of 
cover^e, lO^amp electrical outlets for television camera i^se^ and hydraulic 
mechanic stands (Pre^ Areas One and Jwo) for elevation^urposes, Pr^s 
^ea Two wUl have i^pability to allow taping of the proceedinp. 

c. Pooling. \ln the event that certain functions planned in 
conjunction with the dedication cannot accommodate all newsmen present 
(e^.j the Memorial Service or the lundieon at the Officers Club), a pool of 
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reprasentativ^ will be chMen by the news media or other appropriate 
authority. 

d. Security. AU newmen, except those specially d^ignated, will be 
required to check into the CIBNAM where they will register and receive a 
press p^ and automobile pass. ITiose holding ^eciaUy desi^ated cards will 
have acc^ to aU areas desi^ated for pre^. ftess p^s will include name, 
addre^, and oi^aniza^n afflUation. 

8. Service for Media. 

B. Prim KiU. To provide memberi of the media at tha dedication 
site with infomiation pertinent to the dedication of the Naval Aviation 
Museum, a pre^ kit publi^ed by CNET PAO will include: 

(1 ) Schedule of formal activities relating to the dedication, i 

(2) Fact sheet on Museum, its background, and plans for 

expansion. 

(3) Fact sheet on planes on exhibit at Museum. 

(4) Reproduction of floor plan of museum showing lo^tion of 
various planes. 

(5) Various feature stori^. 

b. Rioto Libraiy. A photo library will be establishad at the 
Command Infonnation Bureau, pertaining to both the museum and the 
planes on exhibit . Copi^ of phot^ will be available to the media through an 
order blank made available to those wishing to utilize the library, 

0. Briefing and tour of Museum. The Naval Aviation museum win 
make avdlable its auditorium as a brieflng center. TTie Director, Naval 
Aviation Museum or those designated by h^n to be knowledgeable in the 
area of naval aviation history and the development of the Museum, will be 
available to conduct tours of the facility upon request. 

d. Messing. Food and bever^es will be made available to members 
of the m^ia at the Command Information Bureau. 

e» Equipment and gup pli^. Typewriters and telephone will be 
available at the CIBNAM and the sub=CIBNAM. Limited suppli^-paper, 
pencilSj etc.-will be available at both locations. 

r Transportation . Bus service will be available from Sherman Field 
to CIBNAM to accommodate annving pe>^^ media, and be available after the 
dedication to return them to departing planes, and as specified in Appendix 
IV. 

9 Communication s ^ 

a. Commurfj^tion radUiies at the CIB will be suttident lu hmialc 
the foreseen demaj^y and to provide an adequate flow of news, as specified 
in Appendix III. 

b. Queries by telephone outeide the Pemacola area will normally be 
answ^ed on a collect call b^is. Under no drcumstances will news media be 
authorized to use govemmem communication faciUties for other than collect 
calls. 

Appendices 

I - Personnel and Organizatiun 

n ' FaciUtiei 

in - Communi^tions 

IV ' Transportation 
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APPENDIX I (EXAMPLE) 

PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION 



1. General This section establishes the personnel requirements of the 
Command Information Bureau established to support the dedication of the 
Naval Aviation Museum, assigns specific responsibiUties, and delineates the 
duties of the asiigned personneL 

2. Organization, The organizational structure of the Command 
Information Bureau (CIBNAM) and SubCIB (SubCIBNAM) is specified in 
this Appendix. Personnel requirements are listed in Tab A. 

3. Responsibiliti^ and Assignments, Specific responsibilities and duty 
assignments of personnel for CIBNAM and Sub-CIBNAM are as follows: 

Officer in Charge, Command Information Bureau. The CIB 
Officer in Charge, will report directly to OfETV coordinating CIB 
activity with the dedication coordinating officer. His responsibility for the 
public affairs aspecte of the Naval Aviation Mu^^um dedication arc as 
follows: 

(1) Establish a Command Information Bureau. 

(2) Establish i plans, policy, and procedures for the CIB and 
delegate authority for ca^ying out a public affaire program to include: 

(a) Medial^curity and credential arrangements 

(b) Facilities for news media. 

(c) Production and release of niatenal suitable f ui use b> the 
media 1 

(d) Coorduiatiun, with CHINFO, uf still and muiion piciuic 
coverage and release to appropriate national and local media outlets. 

(e) Asipiment of both active duty and Reserve personnel tu 
unplenicnt thj^ plan. 

(f) Coordinatioii with CHINFO to ensure that the dedigaUun 
and the Naval Aviation Museum receives adequate attention in appropriate 
area^ of Navy internal relations programs, both prior to and following the 
event. 

b Assistant QIC, CIBNAM. The Assistant QIC, CIBNAM serves as 
the exccudve officer and reports to the OIC, CIBNAM His specific duties 
include : 

(1) Cuntrolbng d/id niunltoiiJi^ jiewa incdia ii ajispoi UClun tiuni 
Sheinmn Air Field to CIBNAM and sub-CIBNAM, as well as movement of 
the media during the dedi^tion. 

(2) Supervising the accreditation uf news media, ingluding 
implementation of procedures for accreditdtioii, and maintenance uf 
accreditation rewris 

(3) Supervising the admliUbtJatlvc wuiK ul ihe c ib 
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c. Phot(> Journalist . The Photo Journalist will cqncentrate on the 
preparltion and pr^uction of photographic futures relating to the 
dedication ceremonies. He reports to the Head, Media Relations. 

d. Head. Administrative Section . The Head, Administrative Section 
is responsible for the general administration of the CIB, He reports to the 
Assistant OIC. Specific duties include: 

(1 ) Maintenance of personnel records and alignments as 
included in this public affairs plan. 

(2) Maintenance of official correspondence records. 

(3) Clerical and administrative tasks, as directed. 
^ (4) Supervision of two drivers asagned to CIB. 

e. Head, Media Relations . The Head, Media Relations is responsible 
for the gathering and dissemination of information to news media cdnceming 
dedication ceremony activiti^. He reports to the OIC, CIBNAM, His specific 
duties include implementing the j^^lic information program, coordinating 
the assembly and distribution of nS^s media information kits, and setting up 
briefing sessions and tours relating to the Naval Aviation Museum. 

f Press Officer, Media Relations, The Press Officer has 
responsibility for dissemination of information to members of the news 
media. He reports to the Head, Media Relations with specific duti^ to 
include: 

(1) Preparing event and post-event rnatenal for public release, 
Including press kits, backp^ound information, bi^raphies of personnel, and 
other data. 

(2) Coordinating requests for media interviews with project and 
museum personnel. 

(3) Providing other assistance to news media representatives, 
ingluding the handling of all written and verbal inquiries. 

g. Magazine and Still Photo Officer . The Magazine dnd Still Phutu 
Olficer is responsible for providing assistance to members of the media 
requiring preparation of magazine material and the release of still 
photography. He reports to the Head, Media Rektions. Duties of tlus otticer 
will include; 

representatives a5 approprjaLe 

(2) Establishine 

photu^ dptiy 

(3) MdlnltUjiijig d niuStCi UblAi> all piioU^^Idpli j fv^i *gli=a^v 

alwiig With neccsary forms for ordering parti juUr phot us 

(4) Distribution of still photography 

(5) Supervision of dark room faciUlica fui v^ii. i..^^ uc Uiw 
H Ai Pwiiaagola photo^aphic laboratory 

h Television Officer The Televi^iuii Uiti. ci u ics| wu^iblc fu* alJ 
Udisun and coordination with commercial and c^ucatiQiiai television c.iveung 
the dedication ceremonies. He will report to the Head, Media Relations 

i Radio Officer , The Radio Ofncer is responsible for th^ 
production of radio material during the ceremonies. He vdU repurt tu the 
Head, Media Relations Specific duti^ include; 

(1) Effecting liaison with SubClbNAM pcisuiuiwl iw ^luvide 
un^te a^istance to representative of radio networks 
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(2) Coordination of speciil tilephone interviews between 
Museum personnel, distinguished partidpants^ and radio representatives, 

(3) Participating in, and supervising, the production of radio tape 
material for dissemination to reponal or national radio outlets which have 
no rapfasantatives on hand for the dedication ceremonies, 

(4) Supervising the establishment and maintenance of a master 
library for all released radio tapes, 

(5) Distribution of released radio tape materiaL 

(6) Coordinating all requests for assistance from radio media. 

(7) Assisting in the preparation of material for release on radio 

tapes. 

(8) Maintaining lop and library for all rele^ed radio tapes. 

(9) Operating tape recording equipment to produce radio tape 
material for distribution, including beeper reports direct to radio audio 
outlets. 

(10) Coordination of radio reports with the CHINFO automatic 
beeper system. 

Technical Advisor . This oftlaal mil be assigned by the Museum 
to prpvide guidance to CIBNAM on the technical aspects of museum 
development and naval aviation history and exhibits on display He will be 
available to answur questions of technical nature p^ed by the news media 
He will repcfrt to OIC, CIBNAM. 

k. Joumalisti. Joumalists will be available to assist the ncwb media, 
as directed by the Head, Media Relations. 

I Head, subCIBNAM, The Head, su^CIBNAM, located at the site 
of dedication, coordinates on-scene public affairs activities atid provider 
assistance to news media representatives at the dedication ceremony iteelf 
His primary respQnsibihties are to; 

(1 ) Serve as liaison fur CIB Peisuimel 

(2) ^oordinate media activities on silt, along wjui m^. a^^.i^uiu 

(3) Provide periodic situation reports tu the OIC^ CIB 

(4) Arrange interviews for newsmen with Museum dignitaries and 

in Mgjjja urnwcf . aub ClbNAM 1 he Media Oincer^ CIB AnueA wUl 
piuvidc assistance to media representative^ and is the CIB representative in 
the press section of the area in which press seats are reserved during the 
ceremony. He reports to the Head, subCIBNAM and is responsible for a 
continuous flow of information to the CIBNAM. He will make certain that 
Only credentialed news people are allowed in the seating area for press, 

n Assistant Pre^ Officers. There wilV be three Asastant Prc^ 
Officers, each assi^ed to monitor one of the three roped off areas marked 
'*Press Only.'' Duties of the Assistant Prds Officers will include; 

(1) Escorting media leprcsentatlyes who wisti lu myvw bw^ wua 
Uie Uesi^ated areas for press members 

(2) Making certain that meinbers uf the OicUia display ih^ii ^rysa 
credentials prior to gaining access to the roped off areas. 

(3) Carrying out related public affairs duties as icquiicU by iii^ 
Head, subCIB. 
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TAB A TO APPENDIX I (EXAMPLE) 

PERSONNEL REQUIREAAENTS FOR CIB AND SUB-CIB 



1. Command Informat ion Bufeau> Naval Aviation Museum. The following Navy and civilian 
personnel will staff the Command Information Bureau, and wilT report 0800, 7 April to CNET PAO, 
except those indicated by asterisks, who will report 0800, 1 1 April 



a. Command 






Grade 


Billet 


Command Source 


CDR 


OIC 


CNET 


LCDR 


Assistant OIC 


CNET 


YNl 


Head, AdniinistidUon 


CNET 


•SN 


Dnvei 


NASP 




Di ivci 


NASP 


•SN 


Dnvei 


NASP 


GS 




Naval AviaiiMii Museum 








GS 


Mead Mcdld Kwl^u 




LTJG 


Press Officer 


CNET 


LI 


relcvisioii Ol lu wi 


COMNAVKfcb 


U 


Kadiu OltKci 


COMNAVKhS 




Hiutu ijifl.ci 


NASP 


FHl 




CNhl 


FH2 


Pi t vigi aphc i 


K NLl 


PH3 


Pliulugi dp he 1 


NASP 


th*. I Cib and ^Mi 1 pon; 
will fcpurt 0800 7 Apnl 


at^offobyrrApiirto ( \ i ca^.^pi 


luilt^fi n^i 1 1 Will ^st^l 

ii ub^ jidicatcd by abiciisks, wh 


Ui aJt 


UiiU i 




LCDR 


Hcdd .... 


( OMNAVRES 


I IK/ 


PiC35 OtIlC a 


i NEI 


*G^^ 


A^alaUinl PiCEks ^ m 


N A5P 


*hN5 


Asiilsiajil PicSS C)f ii 


V I i ii 


*hNS 


AssiaUjii Pichs Onr . I 




JU/Ph. 


Pliulu Ju iiiiall^l 


CNhl 


J02 


Juiiiiioil^l 


c Nhl 


•JOi 


JmUI UdJldl 


CNhl 


*JOJ 


Juui iiallst 


CNtl 
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APPENDIX II (iXAMPLi) 

FACILITIES 



1. General. To fadjitate news coverage of the dedication ceremomei, 
facilities appropriate to the occasion will be established. This will include a 
Comrnand Infomation Bureau at the Barrancas Beach House located aCToss 
the road from the Naval Aviation Museum; a subCIB in a tented area to the 
west and rear of the general audience at the dedi^tion ceremony; an 
alternate sub-CIB set up ii^ide the Naval Aviation Museum, in the event of 
inclement weather; and three roped ofT areas with necessary power and 
elevation equipment to accommodate photographers, television cameramen, 
etc. 

2. Procedures 

3' Command Infomiation Bureau. The ne^ssary tables, chairs, and 
space are ;iow available at the Barrancas Beach House. Installation of 
communication equipment in accordance with Appendix HI of this pUblie 
affairs plan cm bepn as the OIC, CIBNAM deems nece^ary. The main area 
of the CIBNAM will be d^ipiated for use by the media. Typewriters will be 
available^for media use, 

b. Subordinate Command Information Bureau, This area to the 
west and rear of the general audience should accommodate one working 
table and two desta. Necessary chairs and supplies will be furnished by the 
CIBNAM. This area will serve as one of the filing areas for reporters and 
includes telephones, 

AJtemate Sub-CIB , TTiis area, to be outfitted in the same manner 
as the sub-CIBNAM, will be ready for use in the event of inclement weather 
md indoor ceremoni^. Alternate sub-CIB will be located on the mezzanine 
floor in a side cover area overlooking the main display area of the Museum. 
Telephones for media use will be available indde the Museum, 

d. Rop^'off areas for preg use. To accommodate television 
i^jneramen, photographers, and radio media, two roped-off areas are to be 
established, each within 50 feet of the mmn podium used for the dedication 
ceremony. Acc^ to th^e areas during the dedication will be controlled by a 
press officer. Newsmen will have free access to the subCIBNAM for filing 
purpose at aU times, 

(1 ) Press Area One. TTiis area will be located to the west of the 
main podium and measures approximately 10 x TO feet. Electrical power 
(100 amps) will be provided to accommodate necessary televiaon nmds (4 
outlets). Two hydraulic mechanical stands provide an 8' lift on an 
approximately 5' x 5' platform that will be prodded. 
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(2) Press Area Two. TTiis area will be located directly in front 
of the main podium, and consist of an area about 20 x 30 feet. A one-tiered 
platform (3'/high % 5' deep x 20' long) for elevation purposes will be situated 
in this area. This tier will be equipped to handle 100 amps of power through 
12 electrical dutlets, and radio ne^i. 

e. Roped-off areas inside the Museum. Three areas similar to those 
described in subpawgraphs 2d(l) and (2) of this Appendix will be 
established in the Naval Aviation Museum in the event that the dedication 
ceremony is held inside. TTiese areas ^ill be within 50' of the main podium 
from which the ceremony would be held( Low platforms may be used for 
elevation vice tiers specified for outdoors. 

3 . Specific Resp onsibilities 

_____ ^ 

a. The OIC^ CIBNAM will coordinate the establishment of facilities 
as outlined in this section of the public affairs plan, 

b. Commanding Officer, Public Works Center, wiU set up facilities 
in accordance with this section of the public affairs plan Including: 

(1 ) One open-air tent, about 40 ' x 40 ' surface overhead, located 
in accordance with TAB A* 

(2) Two roped-off areas located in accordance with TAB A for 
Press Areas One and Two. A rear entrance control gate should be set up, 
along mth mgn for each area indicating "Press Only*" 

(3) A sign indicating "Press Information Center" to be placed at 
entrance of driveway to Barrancas Beach House. 

(4) A sign indicating "Press Information Center Annex'' to be 
located in a visible place at tent site, 

(5) Two hydraulic elevation platforms, about 5' x 5'. to be 
located in area marked Press Area One. ^ 

(6) Tiers of the dimensions outlined in subparagraph 2d(2) to be 
constructed in accordance with their proper locations as indicated. Flatbed 
trailers may be substituted for constructed tiers. 

(7) Electrical outlets capable of handling 100 amps of power to 
be located in areas designated Press Areas One and Two (total 16 outlets). 

(8) Twelve electrical outlets capable of handling 200. amps of 
power to be located within Naval Aviation Museum, in each of three 
designated areas as determined by OIC, CIBNAM and Director, Naval 
Aviation Museum, 

(9) Eighteen typewriters (manual), to be iQcated 16 in CIBNAM 
and 2 in sub-CIBNAM. 

(lO)TTiree bulletin boards to be located in the CIBNAM for 
display of available photos relating to the museum dedication (about 4' x 4' 
each), and one board for posting messages for media representatives. 
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TAB A TO APPENDIX II (EXAMPLE) 




Pfiss Artos I, i a 3 to N 
rdptd off I and mdrtiad Prtts 
Only. Cdntrdfltd Aettts, 



40-50 Fitt distoncf bitwitn 
Main pddium ond tosh prttt 
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TAB B TO APPENDIX II (EXAMPLE) 
EQUIPMENT AND CONSUAAABLE SUPPLIES 



ITEM 


QtjANTITY 


LOCATION 


SOUB 


D6sk, §in^6/doubl6 
pedestal ^ 


6 


4 CIB/2 Annex 


2 


Tabl€j library 


31 


25 CIB/6 Annex 


3 


Table, small eating 


21 


20 CIB/1 Annex 


3 


Chairs, arni 


7 


5 CIB/2 Annex 


2 


Chairs, card table 


100 


88 CIB/r2 Annex 


3 


Typewritir, standard 
(non=eIectric) 


18 


16 CIB/2 Annex 


2 


Wastebasket 


23 


20 CIB/3 Annex 


2 


Bulletin Board 4' x 4' 


4 


3 CIB/1 Annex 


2 


Trash can* large 


5 


4 CIB/ 1 Annex 


2 


Signs, wood 


3 


2 CIB/1 Annex 


2 


Sedan/station wagon 


3 


CIB 


" 2 


Van, 10 passenger 


1 


I IB 


2 


Bus, 45 passenger 


1 


K IB 


2 


Light, han^ng, lOU wau 




Aim. 


2 


Tent, 40' x 40' 


1 




2 


Outlet, electrical 


1 JiMibk 


Annex 


2 


Food, beverages 

Telephone, incoming/ 
tie line 


0 


I IB/Ai,.,. 
4 t lB/2 An. 


4 

0 2 


Head, portable 


^ 1 


Aiuicx 


2 
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!c standi . 
Outiets, UecM^ 
Thotogriphic ti«ii 
Tape Recdiider 
Patch boafd/Nf ultiplex 
Am tny% 
^ Pencflj, #2 



Scoteb tape d^pehiar, 
Imgercli 

Fipef clips 

Stanopads 

Cupij styrofoani 

Paper, Typing 

Scotch tape 

Stages, stand^d size 

Stap^TS, standaid 

Spoons 



r 

. 48 
6 
1 
1 

50 

20 boxes 
20 boxes 
7 

10 boxes 
100 
60O 
20 reams 
14 rolls 
10 boxes 
20 
600 



LOCATIQ?! 

jDedicatiDn Site (DS) 
36 DS/12 Vfm 

m 

DS 

DS 

40 CIB/ 10 Annex 
15CIB/5 Annex 
ISCIB/SAnnex 

8 CIB/2 An^» 
85 CIB/TS Jtainex 
SOOClB/lOOAi^ex 
18 CIB/2 Annex 
10CIB/4AJinex 
8 CIB/2 Annex 
14 CIB/6 Annex 
500 cm/ 100 Annex 



=r ' SOimCE 



2 

.J 

2 



1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 



1 - cmi 

2 - mc 

3 - Bananeas Beach House 

4 - NASP • 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX III (EXAMPLE) 




COAAMUNICATIONS 



1^ Gens] 




Ccmtnumation fa^itias ^Ul be pjrovidad to handla ipws situattons 
a^rDpriita to an evtnt of natldnal sigiriflcMQe involvin^emor govammiiit 
Dfncials. ConiniUBic^tioii facilltt^ at CIBNAM and subCIBN.^ v^lU be 
' ' ttmttad mi wW biciaim m is M^m$^ to pratHde 

affieial pi^Uo affatri mminunntiofi^ 

a. Queiiis by tel^hona ouMda tlia Peiisacola area normally be 
uii^ered on a coltoot bads. 

Ftms copy may be filed from QBMAM for transmittal coUact via 
Wastafn Uidon tonoa^nig OTS^ 

c* Under no , df^mstanc^ wlU newsmen be authoriEed to urn 
goveminent conuOTnicaUofi facdUtiai for other than eolleot oaUs. \ 

All qtiefi^s ft&m tha n^adia concerning the dedicatiDn will be 
chaniielk to CNET PAO or OIBNAW, whan eitabliAed. , > 

3. Equipmant 

a. CIBMAM. Four regular telephone instruineni^ capabla of 
hapdlliig threa Unas, plus a tii-Ilne batwean the CIBNAAf and sub-CIBNAM, 
with HM and l^t capability, wiQ be sat up in the CIB. 

Sub-CIBNAM. ivio regular telaphona iMtrumertts rapajbla of 
handling three lin^, plus the tit-line, with hold and li^t oapablli^5%ill be 
sat up in the Sub-CIBNAM tented arta nm%r the dedication sita^ 

4. Speoiflc Responsibility ' 
a. The Commanding Officer, Public Works Centar J ^ 

(1) Provide communi^tioni support for CIBNAM > and 
sub-CIBNANI prior to* durii^, and aftar the dedication ceremony. 

(2) Assure ii^tallatlon of thi equ^mant required for the conduct 
of public affairs in CIB and gubCIB at the dasired time. Regular telephones 
should be instant by 7 April, and direct long distance telephones by 11 
April 

(3) Assure that upon dlsestablishmant equlpn^int is proparly 
ramovad and returned. 

(4) CoOTdinate installation of equipment, In accordance with 
paragraph 3 of this Appendix, with Assistant OIC, CIBNAM, 

(5) Provide one tape recorder for set-up in h*ess Area Two. 

bi. t^e A^lstant PAOj CNET is deii^ated to serve as coordinator 
for iuteUatiQn of conunuiiicatiDp equipnient in the ClBhfAN and 
sub-CIBNANI, and to serva as public affaiis liaison with the Southarn Bell 
Telephone company to effect airangeniepts for news media communication 
faciUti^, as deseed by CO, PWC % > 
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APPENDIX IV (EXAMPLi) 

TRANSPORTAnON 



1 - Ggnarali It is antidpat^ that maiiy incOTiing and tfeparting 
newsnien may use Steman Aii Field as their air trmsportatWentry and 
exit faciflty. In accordant w^ith previous guidanci, CWSfO wuI coofdinate 
^ aU aff traMportation iot nawsmen ^pmentiog Jiattonal o^uiiEa^ons* 

2. Procedures , In accoidaftci with the trmsportation provisions of this 
^ plan, gdverainent fliniished round transportation vi^ill hm available to shuttle 

newsman from Sliamian Flald to the Comnriand Information Buriiu. 

3. Specific RespeiiSibil it^i 

- - - ~ - - # 

a. CIBWAM^ill; 

(1) In injunction with CNET (N4), detannina flight schadulas 
for amving news madia, notifying appropriate pirtonnel of any change in 
Schedules or originally pkniied anlval timis. 

(2) Coordinate arraiigiinents for arrival and departiire 
transportation, 

(3) ft^ovlde Oft-base tran^ortation for local and area news media. 

b. Commanding Officer^ MAS, Pensacola^w ^ 

(1 ) Arrange for Md provide necessa^^ vihid^ and driveis. 

(2) Provide one 45-pssseniar bus 1o ^aet seheduW ' me^ia 
flights. ^ . 

(3) Provide three Navy sedans/station wagons and a tan-passenger 
van to the Conunand Infonnation Bureau fm the period 10 April throu^ 14 
April 1 975^ along with drivers for vehicles. 

(4) Krect all newsmen ativingby vehicle at the front gatS to the 
CIBNAM, where parking faciUti^ are available. 
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AFTER ACTION REPORT 



pubhc affa^s endeavon, "mis appendix contains an "after iction report" on 
the results of a OB opBmtioa. Infomial, interoffice reports of this nature 
provide vitaJ reftrenci backp-ound for planning a similar event in tlK future 



KfEMORANBUM FOR TIE RECORD , ' 

Subj: L^ons leamid; coniniiaiioning a major combatant when the V^te 
House Is involved 

Commissioning of IfSSNimm in Norfolk, VA. ' 
Encl: (1) CIB operation : press credentials " 

1. Commisioiiing a major combatant takes on signifiMnt dimensions vhen 
the White House is involve. Public affaiii procedures «calate from routine 
to special. Peisonnel involved must understand that the WMte House caUs 
the shots and everyone must remain nexible. AU peironnel must be able to 
react on short notice and know' how^ to get, things done in the niMt 
expeditious manner. Following is a iptp of the m^or areas which developed 
ui wdrkuig with the White House on theNtmitz commifflioning, The items 
may be either classified as lesions learned or as suggestions on how to Itandle 
similar future evente, 

A.. Pre-annquiice ment activitiw. Public affaira planninpm...t 
well before it is announcod that -the fresident will participate in the event 
TTie following shoiild be accomplish etfj * ■ V 

1. Name an on^cene project offl^' at least thie« nionths in 
advance. In most cases, this will be the naval district PAO. 

2. Hold initial coordination meeting with the ship and ihore 
personnel who viU play niaj or roles, e.g., base security, public works>v 
communications^ printing, transportation. ' ' 

3. Proniulgate an overair public atoirt p^Bn at 1^^ 

advance of the event, NOTE: General interest will not develojtwiil the fl^i 
weeRs and there probably is noway to shake the inertia. ■ - « * 
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4. TTi€ ship shdtild prepare the master list of per^nfiel for 
^ bpniitown releases mA fcituri stories^t leait four wefcfcs in idvanci. 

Si Bepfi wDfk an a standaid feature story \vhich can be uiad for all 
personneL Perspnalizi the first several paragraphs* then use standard material 
about the ship, etc* story can refer to the Prasidint ittending but 
cannot go out untir public announcement is madi. ^eri is ,m limit 
to the number of stories that can be prepared, wit^ or without reference to 
the President. A thne-man JO/PH team ahould be dedicated to thii one 
aspict. ^ 

6. Man the CIB no later than two (preferably three) weeks before 
the event for the following purposes: (a) media and putside agencies will 

f rgppiize a common contact point and (b) work-cm tepn on feature^arfd 
ther press releases. A well-run CIB with good leadeiship can drive the 
coniniissioning planning. ^ 

7. At about C-Day minus 14 days make first contact with the White/ 
House advance office. How this is initiated depends on what part of OPNAV 
is in charge, and how actively SeCNAV's office wants to ^participate in the 
project. DO NOT contact the White House until you have pei^nriission from 
SECNAV, SECNAV will determine whom to contact 

^ 8. Prepare, check, and distribute press kiti three weeks in advance. 
Provide guidance as to content prior to preparation, to avoid compkints 
coming in at the last minute=after all kits have been sent, 

B. Pfe#bmmi^ipning activities after the White House tearn i s involved, 

'- . , • ?^ - - ^ ^- - — — ^ — — 

1 . TTie Whitq House advance team representative will lay th^^ground 
rute for the activity and announce when the advance team will visit the site. 
Site visit usually occurs about 10 days in advance of the President*! visit. 

2. Brief all those concerned as to what the White House expects. Do 
this as early as possible. It must be made very clear to Navy personnel 

.^involved that the White House will run the event and is well prepared to 
handle all aspects— with or without NaVy cooperation. - 

3. Be prepared to make recommendations to the team on how the 
Mavy would like to run the event. Be candid and detailed, but ready to accept 
changes. On this note: if the White House desires changes, they will be 
inoorporated. The manner in which the changes are made wll vary. In some 
cSles the team will siiggcst changes, on other occasions they will make them 
and tell you about ft later, 

4. The MImtts commissioning folder on file in CfflNFO contains a 
series of memoranda which outhnes the types of problems that must be 
worked out with the advance team. Each item rhust be addressed 
immfediately and thoroughly; keep everyone informed. During the final two 
weeks, major devejopmerits will filter back to the Pentagon through just one 
officer. Tliis person must be aware of the need to keep everyone informed. 
On'scene work will r,evdvp around the advance te^n, the ship's commanding 
officer, and the^aval district commandant. 

5. Hav^ all on-scene personnel ready for the advance team visit. The 
visit \vill last ab^OTt four hoim and will cover all facets. Be prepared to give 
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cooipMe mppoft On^ or two mrasb^rs of the tmm wfflKmiin ot tihe %mm 
unta ^6 eyf nt, niey will requyri ofQw qpa«, dmral help, ttelepliM^, etc. 
Wa provide. 

6, Find out what oui.fce done to provide for the m^ia Md pwh for 
m €9Ay retake on tl^ f nnoufiaOTieiit that tlw ft^M^nt will spMk^lP^to 
gmt the aMouiiOTiiTOt out flvt to mvm daw in advanca* * ' 




■r The ^ ad wica teaiii wU leave tf« a day or so and by CDay minus 
six the antrc ^uj^ivfll rrtutn. 

f , Make Wre the ship db^ri* t mail out invitatidns uiitil the toa of 
the evtnt has been glearcd wiUi and approved by the White House. This has. 
to be staffs throu^ the chain of (tommand to the milit^ office of the 
mm Hoiiie. If you ^m'i Ao it's pmible that tht^imHMtMp wuM 
indicate th^ wrong time* 

C. , Fost-OTnouncament activities. 

\ 1. Qftoiitall thehoin^townereandspedal.photDfeatuf^ 
: 2. Have to CIB iasue adaily atuatlQn report (SirRBP). 

3. Start getting pre^ a^edentials aTOngad, Special fcitni afti; 
required. Credentiate (1 copy) must pvm to the Seoat Service two days 
in adVMce of the ^vent |o that all media tin be cleared Wedia representative 
must know that if they d^n't have their r^uests in by C-pay minus 18 houo 
they Mon't be cleartfi^. 'Ms policy will not bend , 

4. Make up j^ress cards ahd parking pass^. Cooidinitc ^ith ship to 
niafce wre isll pre^ requirernanti are known, undentood, and workable. 
Don't strahd m^ia outside the pier aiei be^usa someone doesn't know 
what is to happen. 

5. For about five days pHor to the event, the White House may 
insist on a daily maating of all key perspnnel- usually about 1 700. This is the 
tbne to clear up misundarstandinp and jay on requirenients. Don't be timid, 
The White Hous^ pms repr^antative will be on hand to assist. Work with 
him to eUmina^ bottlenecks. Remeniber; the majority of the people 
involved in thf event will not appreciate in advance ho^ much emphasis is 
placed on thetiiWla, Tliey need to be told that the madiivvill receive special, 
attention and privilega§ .with tW coniplete endoisement of the VfUu Hovm. 

' 6- Make sure the CIB has a sufficiant number of telephoies. Sev,en 
linei Weren't enoiyfefor the Mimitz CIB. ' ^ 

7. ObtaiWi teleGOpiefa Week in advance, (For rental of a Xerox 
telecopier, a minimum of three months rent is required .) 

8. Put the CIB on a watch schadule for the last 7 dayi. Keep it 
open from 0700 until 2200, 

9. On C-Day minus two, invite the press fw a meeting wth the 
ship's CO. Have a pre^ day on C-Day minus one tm touis, luncheon -with the 
XO, and fiaaJ briifii^ on the schadule |or the ntjct day. Haya coffee and 
rolls for Steth events and keep the CIB equipped with coffee, cups, spoons^ 
etc. The press will ask many queitlons about procedures-be pr^ared to 
keep them futfy informed. - 
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10; Tta Wiita Houia press repMantative wriU insu^ timi a prmn 
f^Mtown m tuUt and p^tentd near tjie head platfcrni . Th^^ ptmB plattoim 
(on the^p or on th^ pier) be aquippad with power and relephonas. The 
ship |nay tc mova the platfonn but the WhiU Howse wiU ^ndlr that, 

11. Get a pre^ trailir fdt %i€ foot of the pier on C-Day minus three , 
TTia Sacf at Swica will clc^e the pier to vehicular trafflc savaral dgys bafore 
ma event tfid clw it to all pe^onnal on ODay minus one. Tfta prais wiU 
have to be aCGorhifiadated in the trailer* On C-Day minus ona mova all press 
(mdentials ffpm tiie ClB to the trailer. Have a^phone in the traiier/ 

12. CiU aU local media savaral times during the week. Invite 
repr^antatiVis to the pre^ conference^ and press dty, and remind them thut 
credlntiA^ Kwe to be sent tn awly. Make sure each mediaP't^rwnttfive 
understands that anyone who rould be as^pied to the event itself must be 
claafed. As a ^faty pre^utionj CTadantial everyone wh6:cduld be so 
a^igned^ These without blearancas will not be permitted on me pier. TTunk 
of all possible problerns and requirements and take double measures to 

; pfQvide for the vvelf^ e of the ihedia. - 

13. Make sure the base securitS^ paopk^know that the media will be 
issued special passes but may not have them when they ^arriVe for the 
caramon y— a pr^ pa^ for tha d^hboard of the car plus passes for access to 
the pier. A low! security officer who refuses tc allow a member of the press 
to pick up his cradentiits ^n cause a flap. 

14. About C-Day minus seven make another check of the press kit to 
' be ^re it is up to date. Include all information that the media could want: 

comparison figiires between the ^hip to be commissioned and others like it, 
historic^ data on the ship and the person after whom the ship is to be 
named J accttrata and complete d^ta on ship's dharactersitics in layman's 
tarmSj correct biogfaphies, sharp<^glossy photop^phs (variaty), map of the ^ 
base parking instt'uctions, and special announcements. Jnsert final program'W*v 
soon as it is ready, 

15. The advantage of getting an early announcement mak^ it 
possible to get the flnal program to the printer atthe earliest time. Don't let 
tha ship put the program to bed without one more check on the scenario 
with the White House advance t^am. In the case oiNimitz, the final program 
was inaccurati because the program was sent to the printer too eariy. Better 
to be late and. be right as long m you get the program before the actual 
event. 

16. Generally, don't expec^t copi^ of the ftrfeident's speech until the 
morning of the event. Don't get upwt if it gets oUt to DC media the night 
before. This is beyond your controL Don't make promises to lo^l media on 
the deUvery of copies of the text. 

17. m principal speakers (e.g. SECNAV, CNO, SECDEF) will want 
to prepare their remarks around what the President says. This is not p^sible 
because theV^ite House holds the speech close and won't release it until the 
\mi minute. Enrou^e the prinripals (their aides) to contact the White 
House military office for guidance but not to expect anything tangible. Let 
the PAD'S who work for the principals worry about this problem; you run 
theCIB. 
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IB. The H^iti Hou^ wOl want fatifiti^ on tiie base %h@re the medii 
cm fila post-event stol^. They will f^uii 40 tal^hon^ (with dwrt lines 
to ^ratoif), de^, and typewnteii/ '^e ^ite Hou^ wH take (»e of 
manniif the pm^ ^nter'and. wiU c^m ^iiipp^ witti -duplicating gear, 
sp^en, refreshments, etc. In of Ntmitz, the base gym y/m used wltt 
ifeaf mc«^. TTie pr^ center Is important and is a major evolution. Have 
knowledgaaUe peif onnel on h^d to answar qa|5tions— there wiU be noany. 
The qu^tiofis d^al with" baekp^ound on shipSi\^comparative ^r^^ naval 
sttategy^etc. ^ 

19, IWHWta House will want spettalbu^© for the pre^ coipSaW 
a ^ry^li for geaf * Arr^ge for these in advanoi and msjfce sure eviryonfc fa 
fii^^^i^i ^pecigl^ bayie tfmAty mA the liayal air station tif tte pmUent 
flies in). ' 

20. The Whitailloiise pr^ oorpn will fly in chwtered atfo-ift. 

2L Have a sdlan available ^ for thiee marnharg of the %^Ute Hou^^^ 
staff to go to the pr«r center. 'Diese people wll trt-epare for the media when 
the latt^ arriva after the event. Have a driver that knows whei^ to go. Don't 
leava^ythiiig to dian«, * 

22. Get your military photographars and journalists cleared and 
^u^ crederitials. They will pt tte same traatment as the White Housa press 

^: corps and wMbt included in the pool that foUows^the President. 

23. Arrmgi for helo coveiBge (aerials) of event dte on tlft^yof the 
avant. Send the message requesting heto, ^rvifc|^ |t (east three days in 
advance. Coordinate by phone with apprd^prittiiipimmander and dbmbat 
camera. -"^^ ^ 

24. When programs are ready, get ad|ahce copi^ to Washington for 
VIPs who wiU fly in. 

25. During the planning stages, get a membar of the ship's CTew to 
work directly with Office of Lepslativel^ffain (OLA). See that this parson 
has a direct phone Iine=do not use CIB phone nunibers for OLA contact 
points. Make sure that the CO and commandant are wen awara of the need 
to work on a daily base with Conpessmen through OLA, Special treatrnent 
wiH be given to Congress^ e,g,, flight down, fl^acial seating, honois on arrival, 
reception. Make sure OLA " understartds the impojEtance .of getting their 
requests for invitations, transporfatlon, and special privileges in aarly. Do not 
let OLA turn CIB into a general answring s^ivice for thair 
requests/demands, 

26. Make sure the/^lB has a copy of the latest Congressional 
Directory, TTie Secret Sen^ice and otheis will want to use it. 

27. Prepare an area parking map so the lo^l papers can run it several 
days before the event. 

^ D. Inviting the general public, 

I . If the White House wants the general public invited, the CIB must 
take an active part. Remember^ however, that the White House has had 
considerable experience with this problem and knows how to handle it. The 
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fuidan^ is ttto: if you expect 20,000 to ittend, you will have to cany out a 
fuU-s^e, enthwiastic, and thorou^ mbUcity pro^Bm to get two-thirds of 
that jh^^. T%e VMte House i^ued wat statemant and it was borne out in 
the Nimttz aommi^loning. If you think youp are oviFdoing a campaign to gat 
the putiUe out, you are, in fact^ aftduGting th^right kind of program to gat 
soma people out. Even thoi^ there wiU be wild estimate (on the high side), 
don*t believe them. . 

2. Have in idvance for the White House tg^ the following: 
j^ubl^Ung dite§ of aM miUtvy newspapen, names and phone numbtfr^ of 
^.jguBl^e,^ dr Officers jn clwge, aydr^sas. Also, have tiie^namas of all lehfi^ 

orgwiiyions in the areal \¥im >dubs, htovy Lea^e, sp^l groupg, ate. The 
White House team may want to contact all pf them, . 

3. Look ahead dtiringithe planning period to make aire you get the 
gover story in each base newspaper— this will take a^^frlead time and you 
Wn*t be able to include r^^^ to thjg President, sft pt the stori^ in 
anyway, then foilow up witli-iptcial pages to insert mft^ the President has 
bean announced. Be prapajed to deliver copy to publishtfe wen If it meanito ^ 
60-mile trip. ^ ^ 

4. ^sk the press tg^ iftake repeated announcements that the general 

, public is invited, when the |ate^ open ^ and how to get to the ship, Includie ^ 
ftindanrtentals in all details;dbn't assume that the public knows anything. 

Commi^ifening day . 

s 1 The White House press' corps will arrive by charter flight about 45 
mtihut^ before the event. All but 8 or 10 will go ri^t to the press platform, ^ ' 
The odiers will be escorted by the White^House pr^s repr^entative and will 
move with the President, They will be properly identified and the ship 
should be aware of the plans. This can be covered in the daily meetinp. A 
naval offic^^thbuld aQCompany the pod to lead^ answer questions, and assist 
the Wiita Hguse^^liiss r|pr^entative. \ 

? - , ^ Makje" sure the press bu^es ar^ pariced n^r the pier/^^t^rt the r 
medk bftck ^to' the bu^es immediately aftfcr the^ event lo you can get to the 
press centfcr immediately. \ - 

^3. Coordinate with the ships if thlre are to be any 
post-Anmissioning media visito to the ship. Don't have media turned back 
at the quarterdeck because you hadn*t planned ahead. You can expect 
l^t^minute requests by ^edia and you must be prepared to handle them, 
keeping the ship informed 

F. Relax and don't fight the problem. Cooperate and be responsive, 

J, M.WHITE 
Commander, U.S, Navy 
Director 

Program Planning Division 
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CIB OPERATION- PRESS ^REDENnAU * 

K A teric fom pt^pBX^, umm ^mplm ptiMded'ty the White House 
. advaflee team* Reqluired infonnatiqn: full name, ajfliUiflpn^ Sodal Sacitfity 
nuinbar, data and place of birtfi, and budness phone l^nibir,,wiiikjhis 
fonn wm ready te sand witii the initial letter to the inr^ concerning pres% 
day and the Mrnmissioning, it could dot be sant bee^e it included 
reference to the Pr^idential visits which hrd not yet been aiiMuncad. 

2. Ptms ktten include a daadline of noon Tiiursday f^&iitactiiig the 
CIB If they wbhed to participate in dth^ pr^s day or the pornnililonii^ 
^mnaoiiy. M^dividutta would iR'. tb say thay^ jittmtii^ 
inforrnation for the credeiitials taken, the time »llsitartad »mii^ 
in, the announ^inant had been made by the White Hoiise;^#n4 tha fiUl 
raasofis for cradentials could baaxplained. \_ ^ 

3. CIB personnel w^e instmcted to tell the callais thaJ the i^imation. 
raqiiired was for a Seo^at Sarvica security check, that no^denttatt would 
b% unl^ that bi^nnation was on file and had been claared, a^ that 
they v/ovM ba rtquirad to pick up the credential themsalv^ (provingj^ith 
propar identification who they were). M more infonnation becania av^labla , 
from talking with Sacrrt Service paisonneU callers ware infomad that they 
would be^quirad to show two forms of idantiflcation. 

4 . About a week prior to the ceremony , press CFi^^atials were prepar^ by 
the print shop, using ona of the tap from the President's visit to the Navy 
League in New Orlaans as an example. Once back from the printer, tha 
credentials were numbarad and a string was tied to each. A dcie chack wai> 
Tcapt^on the CTidentials at aU tim^ to prevant anyone from ivalking awaj/** 

rvrith a copy. Samifl^ ware pvan to tha agent in charga to allow him to brief 
all ^gnts as to what to expect. k 

5. It bacame evident that White Houie prw represintatiiFes ware not 
concerned with Navy photopaphio^ coverage,^ primai^ that being requited | 
by M/7?i7z, Talks with Secret Service product an agraement is to special 
credentials to identify thesa indiyiduals and a list was supplied to thp agents 
as to whicli Iri&ividuals woyld ba in which locations. {Nimitz photo teams 
ware allowed access to the jflight deck and hangar dack, butit was agreed 
that once there they w.Quld not ba allowed to move from their locations. 
Flight deck people could move about the flight deck, but could not go to the 

. hangar deck area. ^ ..^ ^ — , 

6. All namei receivad as of 1800 Thursday were submitted to the Secret j 
Semce. One copy of the credential form was delivared to the agen^n./ 
cha^e. A final daadline of 1300 Friday was placed on tha submi^iori of any 
other flames for check. After the final list had been pven to the Sao'et 
Service, a request for four credentials came in. Because the individuals 
concferned had had previous White House clearance, it was posdbla to 
accornrnodate tham. 

7. Press credentials were issued bepnning Friday, following press day. After 
being told they woulc^^ g^ued in the wardroom at the end of the briefinp, 
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ftia site was changed to the pr^s trailer, No provision for mipport had befn 
♦ made; so the initial distiibutioii was confusrfj ri fleeting poorly on the CIB. 
> Parking p^es wire also tosu^ at Ws tliTie, 

8. Individuals from the lo^l ntedia who were to be included in the White 
- House "poor* were told by HaiTis to be at the airfleld the next niorning to. 

\^ . be i^ued o^dentials, "nienj at i meeting at 1800 Friday night he decided to 
use the basic cr^en^als with additional ralored tap for the pool people 
who did not already have ^^te House pool ta^. Rather than taking ^ttieir 
credentials with him; imd is^ing all at the airfield, their regular credentials 
w^rs left at the press trailar for thSm to pick up in the morning. Security at 
the airport had been told' Oiat in order to get on the dr itetioni indi\iduals 
had to have the prei tap or other Secrft Service clearances^ so there were 
sorna problems/ People who had gone to TfAS had to crtne back to the pier 
area and then return to NAS. Ge^tting through trafRc and security nftde this 
difficult. 

9, Saturday morning there was a problem with one of the Idwt security 
, men refusing to allow press Be^le to drive Ihio th^ ,pier area, He had be#p 

briefed that the pr^s iii^ould' aB ha^^ 

Saturday and that thCTC would be press who would try to sneak in* A call tO' . 
his supervisor explained the ati^tipn : tiie^ were a nianher of ou^f-^town 
madia who had not been able tp get to press iky arid' pick up credentials and' 
that they should be allowed to enter the area. This word was passed on to^ 
the saoirity guard and no further problems occurred, 
i, * 

10. On Saturday^ four people were ^sipied to the trailer to i^ue credentiaJi. 
All were instructed to verify that two fomis of ID had been presented, the 
individual had signed for h^ ared'i^tials on the master list, and that thg pass 
was filled out before, the irtdividuaJ left the trailer. They were also instructed 
to remind the prfss that the pass .was to be visible at all times while they 
w#e on the pier. They were ihstructed that no one received credentials 
unle^ they appeared on the fnaster lists. Only one case occurred of someone 
demanding credential* who did not appear on the list. This was a case of 
sonrieone who had caUed in with what CDR Barry delmed an inappropriate 
affiliation— the Navy Exchange publicity service-and at his direction her 
name was not even submitted to the Secret Service for their ch^^, as he felt 
it was merely someone trying to get a good ^at. Had srm given an 
appropriate Navy office, e.g., PHI BASE PAO, she would have been 
credentialed with no qu^tions being asked. 

1 1. One of the leaden of the CIB presented a name to one of the workeii at 
the trailer Saturday, saying it was OK to issue credentials to the individual 
because he had had previous White House clearance. This was in direct 
violation of all previous instmctions from the Secret Sen?ice,l#lit credentials 
were ispied to the individual when he showed up. Special attention was paid 
to checking his identification when it was presented, 

12. T^e press trailer w^ clcsed down at 1045 as per instructions. There were 
a small number of credentials which had not been picked up. No complaints 
were repstered with the CIB, so it is assumed that those individuals who did , 
not pick their credentials up did not attend. f , . 
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hfrnPtX III TO ANNEX B 
mVEME INCIDENT PIAN 



^^ keftrencai ft) OPNAVINSt 3100.6 
' Cb)BinPERS MANUAL 

(c) MARCORPERSMAN, Chapter 12 ' ' 

(d) PACPLT Regulations, Article 12104,1 



1 . IHirposi , TTia puiposa of this appendix is to spedfy the procedura afld 
fomiat for the rele^ of infonnation cdnqemmg idveAe inddents occuiilng 
during the Portland Rose Festival ^it. 

2. Etefirttion . An "adverse incident*' is oohridirad to ie: ' 

a* Any ^personnel casualty^ whether to military or dv^Wri piiiontfels^ 
whidi results in .deith^ being placed in a "mining** status, or injury seri6us 
enough to' leq^vJre ho^lttliEa 

b. Lesser injuries to a poUp ofperiens, resultini from a single incident. 

c. A major accident or indd ent which could be or could berome the. 
subject of pr^ inter^t, and particularly those incidents which are or could 
have been observed by ci\41ian newsmen or ^^ts. 

3. Backgound . Althou^ it is not likely^ there is a po^ibllity that adverse 
incidents will occur during the Rose Festival visit, "^e occuirence'of advew 
incidents is invmably of great interist to newsmen. Experience has shown 
that nfcws rover^e of wch incidents can be Umited to a relatwely brief time 
pMod if^m^ial infonnation on the incidt rit ^ be provided hi the briefest 
p^sible period of time. Identlfi^tion of persons i^vflved in adveise 
inadents is of special interest tp newsmen, and is most oftf h the item which 
extendi mm coverage into additional i^ys. ^ 
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OOMFIRSTFLT 

gparatton Orier v /A. 

Rose Fastiyal Visit ' - ' ^ * 

4. Policy. It is the poliGy of the Secretary of thg Navy that essential news pt 
adveoe inddenb^will be released when kmown^ unle^ suoh release %ould^ 
compromise military lecurity. In order f& accomplish iU mission^ the Rbie 
Festival GIB must tm expeditiously infonnid of all p^iculars of adverse 
incidents^ including fuU identifioation of pe^ons i^olved. The decision as to . 
what news is to be released to the pre^^ and the decision as<td when sudi 
news Ji^^ be rebased^^k tiie MpomibiUty of Uie tefo^^iiAttqiV'GQC^ 
Q^cer. In no case will individual dt^mmariders atteinpt to withhold such 
information from the CIB. Wording and timing of press releases pertaining to 
adverse 4nddenti will be detennined by the merite of individual cases; 
wheneva^ posdblfe, identiflcation of casualties will be withheld until the 
next-of-ldn may reasonably be expected to have been notified. 

5. Action. ^ ' ' 



a. In accordance with reference (a) ict'OPREP-S^avy Blue will be lent 
to the appropHate authorities. r ' ' . ' ^ ^ - 

b. COMFIRSTFLT, COMTHlRTEEN, Wd CO, USN & MCRTC, 
Portlands Oregon^ will be made infomation iddre^e^ on all communications 
required by reference (a) or <b) whichever is appropriate. ^ 

The CIB will initiate any reports deemed neceisary in accordance 
with reference (d), 

. d. Format for Notiflcation of the CIB . Upon occurrence of an adverse 
incident, the commander concerned will notify the CIB by the most 
expeditious means possible^ giving the following information: 

(1) Summary description of incident. ^ 

" " 7 * 

(a) What happened 

(b) When 

(c) Where 

(d) How 

(e) Why 

(2) Persons killed . ' 

(a) Name 

(b) Rank/rate 

(c) Social Security number 

(d) Branch of service 

(e) Parent command * 

(f) Name, address, and relationship of next-of-kin 

(g) Status of notification of next-of-kin 

(h) Factoid which may preclude public release, if any y 
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(3) PeftQns missing , - ^ 

(b) RMk/iate - 
^ (g^Sodal Security nuiiibar 

(f) Parent cominand ' . / 

(g) Nme, iddras% and ralatioi^hip of Mxt-of-kin 

(h) Status of notiflwtion-pf next-of-id^^^ 

(i) Frotors whidi may prtclude public i^le^ 

v(4j Parsons ln)ured. ' 

(b) Rank/ratie ' ^ 
. (c) Data of birth 

(d) Sodal Security numbir \ V. 



(e) Br^iA of ^rvige 



Cg) Name, addreis^ arid relationship of naxt^f^dn' 

(h) Staftis^^^jnoUflcittiOT of hf^ ; ! W ^ 

(i) Critical^ serious, or mitto^u^ 

(j) Pe^jtlon of iiuyryr fek^rt^^ - 
(k) Treatnlaftt and evaeuation sequence ^ 
% (1) . FactbiB wrt^ may pracliide tubllfc rpte&e, If any 

' (5) Pti^m involved but not injured . 1 : 

(a) Name ^ - , ' - " 

(b) Rank/rate 

(c) Date of birth 

(d) Social Security number 

(e) Bran A of sendee ^ 

\ (f) Parent command^ ■ h 

(g) Hqw invoked ^ , 

(6) Brief ^timate of extent of dam^e to major equipment. tWs 
information is important to the CIB in detenninlrig the method of handling 
your particular inddent, If the CO objecti to rele^e of this item, so rtatfe, 
and give a brief reason for the objection . 

(7) Does the commander d^ire CIB to provide PAO assistance at 
scene of inddent? 

(8) In uang this fomat, omit reference to thc^e items that are rq^ 
applicable. Indicate as unknown those pertinent items, for which this word 
applies, A follow-up ^puld be sent m soon as addition^ facts are known. 
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APPENDIX VI 



SPECIAL EVENTS CHECKLIST 



This appendix contains a checklist designed to assist public affaiTs personnel in planning for special 
events. No 6m section is complete in itself, and it Is recommended that the entire contents be studied 
bgfore use on specific occasions. After study, you can prepare your o^n checklist, lising pertinent 
items and adding others as the event dictates. 



DATE. TIME, AND LOCATION 



Date 



□ L Date set far enou|h ahead 

□ 2, Date selected is^ost suitable fui 

townsfoijcf nd instaLlation. 

□ 3. Date does not connict wuh uthci 

local events. 

□ 4. Important gu^ts will be t^vdildbie 

this date. 

□ 5. Date checked f^^po^biblc in vvith 

historical event- 



Time 

□ 

Location 
□ 1 



lacatioiu 3witv.tw*j for c I'liu 
installation and in towii 

□ 2. Minimum number ot re^LiiLicU ti. 

involved 

□ 3. Locations will b^^ well tMJi^ed. 



PUBLICITY 



Pr^s 



□ 2 Special invitations ibSutd l( 
newpapi^r executive in jdditioM to 
pwm. 



□ ''Tease^ releases prepared for 
advanc^distribution, 

U 4. Release dates determined. 

□ 5. Number of newsmen attending 

determined, 

□ 6 Handouts and/or press kits prepared 

(inclLiding stock photographs). 
LJ 7. LQcatiqn of CIB determined, 

□ 8. ClB facilities prepared, including; 



U 
□ 

n 
□ 
n 
[1 
n 
□ 
n 
□ 
n 
n 
n 

LJ 

n 
n 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
n 



1 ^pewritcih 

Paper, carLwn i ^nd 
envelopes. 

Pencils and pencil ^sliarpenerT^ 
Tables 

ftjephuiica £11 id tcltipliunc books 
Wastebabkeib 
C hair^ 
Dictic>ri£iiie& 
riuthes rack 

5S 



flock 

Weathci jiiap (11 dppropriatc) 

Name Ciirds loi repurters' desk a 

(if appfcjpnate) 

flia Ik board 

Telegraph facilities 

Ashtrays. 

Water cooler dlld papci cu^a 

Coffee urn and cups, 
Good lighting and extra bulbs. * 
Adequate heating or cooling. 
R<strDonis nearby (for men and 
women, as appropriate) 
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□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
u 
□ 

LJ 



9 
10 

l\ 

\2. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19 
20 



Personnel assigned to clean CIB = 
Personnel a&si^ned as assistants to 
reporters mnd photographer's. 
Schalule of meals and locatiDHs of 
eatirg places prepurud. 
Communications advised of need for 
adequate tt!|egraph facilities, 
. Special media box provided for 

observiniYeature events. 
. Transportation for corresponUrTitH 
available = 

. Parking spaces reserved for visiting 
news personncL 
Passes ..4nd i dLMitific^un 
prepared. 

Matenal prepafcd and pcnonnul 
obtained for news bnefingh. 
Invitations ro briefing extended iu 
CO and VlP'^, appropriate. 
Programs delivered tu media pju.ij i,, 
day of even t. 

AdtJitional pju^icinia and luc^^ kil-j 
available lur di^tributiuii on ar rival 
of newsm en 



deien ii« .^jecial net . 
LJ J [.ah orator^^ fdciliticLb ds.,n,i{J^ 

vfs^*ir^g *^hotr .zrapheH 
U 5 SCi intv c^cf tui i-h a .^iup,.. . 

Jes 'nafLkf .^^ 

\> lujtt)g icij.fu 1. aiid i^M^^^i ^'i^ 

4 di lable 

I ' N ^iC w I dl I i f lil g .Mj^ 1 I. , 

\) tici t 0^ . 4 phj ih on pi s I . lul 
[)= )5j?*ibfljtiL 5 

Induoj faLUi ii^ . idabl, i,^ i>jiiTiial 
photographs of\ 0 aiid di tin lushud 

h if dlfp U>pi Li it 

i i ' Ndv> ^digtOpJupfierb u i A.i^d aiui 

uf J juvcragt: |.j|aijTi.;d 
t J 8 Ph 0 to Jab u j a t u r > alurteU fiS . 

re q ui J e in cub ftn printifj^ and 

dfVelapuig utriual r>hOtOgIdpfl.s 
[j V l)i St fi but io n list fui ulii, ui 

photo^dph.^ prepared. 



3- 



) ) 



Radio and Television 



n 

□ 
□ 

□ 



cons ul te d to ascertain 



1 . Stations 

. coverage. 

2. Tinies set for airing and/or racording. 

3. Clearan^obtained for broadcasts on 
natio^^^okups, if appropriate 

4. Rad io^Brision booth prepared 
plus: ^ ^ 



by 



LJ 

n 

L J H 



CJ B a e k g r o u n_ d 

minimized, 
□ Wiring c h ^ 1c ,e d 

CO m in u n i c a t i oni ..oflnce^ j& 
U S u tTicient 'poswi^A^^U 

provided. ^ ; . v' ■ 
U R e p I a c c m fc^t ^^^S^^^^r 

equiprnent onihail^^^ ^ 
SpecidI roopi ,^^^dl^'^for 
b road casting i^gjdfivd ^'noise 

u.ndesirable ' ■ 
fape rucurdcr ^nd lapK^s aii'ailaljle 



7 ("orriindnd 
assistants 

Advance r ad io^ television 
announcernent^ coordinate* with J 
^ iiiswh releaHes, pictures, shorts. ^ 
r ] Sput ainiouriLCincrits d fstributed to 
^tationb 

I I 10 Radio-tele vbion ediiors or local 
iiewspapLi^i intcjrrTied Of spmi^ 
broadca.sts . 

^ ' 1 i = A I raii^cincii Li 1 iiade foi. 



iiaJn 



i J ^ni i/u i bu.4dcasi.i 

at 1 1 d 1 1 i{)tih 
L J Inter views v^itll V] PS 
U Woikin^ special evcni i ^t.^surne 

lie iwitfk show 
I jM^r niaterial avaiidt.iw 

I ^ i ■' I r# t o r m ^ t i o n b 1 1 c * i js ^ i n 

I jdiw tclcvfliDit lijKnn pdujnicd 

u If AinuJuiiLer a^kcd to check faciuues 

f v/lgtiaild 

II O AlllUMiiuei l.ilwfL:d ^ , . pii/, . Ji4iw in 

C ^ tilt ut feit.^ iJ^ii t 
1 ! i C "oitiplet^^d^criptb ai^j, ved 
i] I ' Ari djigciiienrs niddc for p^^of it 

spawc requires, 
li Is BujddeaL^t media int.^^iiita ,ji b.,nd 

beleetioiis itii clearance purj jst^^ 
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Advertising and Promotion 
□ 



□ Heads of frat&mal Drganizations 
(Elks, Moose, Ea^es). 

□ Heads of women's orgariizationi. 

□ Heads of other organiEatioris, as 
appropriate to occasion. 

□ Executives of local newspapers 
and radio stations, 

□ . l4bof Linton officials. 

0 te I d i. industrialists and 
pppressi OJial persennel, as 
appropriate to occasion. 

□ Mjlitpiy officials. 

□ Distinguished retired or inactive 
military gersonnel, 

n 2. Guest list checked with CO. 

□ 3. Invitations to guests rtiailed well in 

advance of event. 

□ 4. List of acceptances and regrets 

prepared. 

□ 5. Special boxes for Viewing event 

planned. 
LJ 6. Transpor tat lull arrangej . 
n 7 Messing and billeting iuLiliti^ 

arranled. 

U S. Welconriirig corrirTiitteu and t'.sgorts 
selected and briefed. 

□ 9. Plans made to havt? fU rTieet 

distinguished guests aftei arrival 

□ 10. Material prepared for briering of 

distinguished guests, 

□ 11 Ad'vance publicity on distinguisiied 

gu^ts prepared for distribLition to 
^ ^ " local media., 
n 12 Ar ra ngemenu made foi jnedia 

interviews of di.btinguished guests . 
0 ii Special refreshment facilities 

prepared for distinguished guests. ^ 
U U Inforni visitors cornjng from a 

distance of probable sveather, 

suitable dre^s. 

I'lU R iR AM 

Spccu;hes 



lot 



L S 11 f f i c i e n t funds allocated 
advertising purposes, 

□ 2. Announcements prepared for 

distribution to civic arid fraternal 

iTOups. 

□ 3. Cooperation of local nierchants 

enlisted Jncluding : 

□ space for i n d o w 
advertisemente . 

□ Placement of paid a'dvertiserTients 
in newspapers. , 

□ 4, Congratulatery messages obtained 

from manufacturers or interested 
civic organizations. 
'^^5/*Editors of appr6priate f rn i and 
" busine^ joumal^'fontacted. 

^ 6, Special devices prepared, iiiciuding: 

□ Postere and placards. 

■'^ □ Leaflets to be dropped t> 

aircraf t (if practicable ). , 

□ Bannen for main streets ! 

□ Car-bumper signs. 

□ Decals. 

□ 7. Hotel lobby exhibits and wiiiau\v 

displays prepared, 

□ 8, Movie advertising footage prepaicd 

□ 9. Material prepared far tantuiuaus 

promotion in station new^spaper and 
daily bulletins pnor to and during 
event. 

LJ 10. Publicity stun to ajiaiig^d c ^ .hU^^iiU 

truck* and mobile display skywriting 
LJ 11 Tllank-yuu letter?* prepared for. 
mailing to all who assisted . 



Vir^ A.NIJ outs I S 



□ 1 . Frospccuvd guot iisxi^rcpai 

in advance, including follow^ni^ as 
potentials: 

□ Gpverrior of s ta te . 

□ ^Igi^i; of coinrnuriity. ' 

□ President of ChaiML..i .i 
Commerce. 

□ Heads f other * ^ u 
orianizations, e.g., Anitnuan 
Legion, VFW, seivice club^ 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, yom). 



LJ 

LJ 
□ 

U 



1 I U im. a H d i 1 a b 1 ^ I i ^ |JC , 14^3 

Jet'riiUiitd. 
1 List of speakers prepared. 
3 Lungtli of individual speeches 

determiricd. 
4.:,PrDposed spcakeia contacted and 

briefed on event. 
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□ 



Q 



a 




□ 5 , Alternate speakers selected . 

□ 6. Advance copies of speeches procured 

and checked for length and 
appropriateness to occasion. 
O 7,Sufflcient copies of each speech 
prepared to meet all needs, 
including; 

□ Advance copies for distributiDn 
to new% media. 

□ Copies for master of ceremonies. 

□ Copies for other speakers to^^.A 
prevent duplication, ^f^l^ 

8 . Appropriate persons selected " t^rj^^ 
introd uce speaker . ^^^y 

9. AiTangements made for broadcastlrifi 
of speeches (if apprDpriate). 

Ifl. Speakers' stand erected, after 
consideration of the lollowihg: ' 

□ ' Location adjacent tcr main 
attractfbns of event,. ^ 

D Sufficierit room provided *"fpr 

speakers and honoied guests. 
U Location does not force audienuc 

to stare Lnto sun 
Arrdiigements made lL>r installatiun 
of microphones and^ tDudspeaker ^-T^ 
system . 

id. Loudspeaker repaimian provided. 
\3 Decomtian uf platfuiiii CL>iiiplc-tt-d-^ 
14 Water and glasses available on . . 
5>peakci a' jitanJ ^ 

icevigw 

i Numbci ,1 , . = 11 t 

deteri^^^u and m.dis.i^als 
inforni^Vmcrfi. Jing the fullowiii^ (as 
appropriate ): . „ 

. . ^ '^'''^ A 

□ Ca) m ru d n d e r s of \ i . 

or^nizations 
LJ rharnbef of i_.*ju^rce (floats^ 
etc). 

U School (L>ajij.*b uiid dnil ic^iii^) *^ 

n CornmUiiity Qrganu^tioi.i^ ^uch 
as Boy Scoute, Civil Air patrol, 
Civil Defense. Fire LJepartmant, 
U Policy Department, 



LJ 1 I 



LJ 

□ 
□ 



O 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 



U 



LJ 



5. 



□ 
□ 



□ 8, 



□ 10. 



a 11 
J 

U 13 

O 14. 



Parade marshal selected. 
Route selected md checked with 
city authorities, if nece^ary. 
Appropriate assembly and dispereal 
points selected. 

Location of reviewing stand 
determined . 

Cooperation of local police obtaifled, 
if appropriate. 

Arrangements made for Armed 
Forces Police to be posted at 
intemections and turns. 
Arrangements made for medical 
team to be stationed along parade 
route. 

Order oj units in parade determined. 
Schedule for parade prepared, 
including times for assembly, 
c OTftrnen ce m ent , and passing 
re^af^ng sta^ji 

DiWraSfttoiiV'Tnadf to uniforms 




Ofttieh Mdy#0tty officers familiar 
with rrfar^ing ceremonies selected. 
Practice schedule prepared. 
Reviewing stand prepared, including: 



□ Public address .^>&i5.jn 

□ Decorations. 

□ Chairs. 

i5=,'Pa 1 ade announw^T ^cleu^d 
briefed. 

ic_> Award ceremDuiv^ piaunwd. 
appr up ri ate ^ including, 



as 



b c 1 c I ! Oil of a p p 1 u p I 1 a t e 
individuals to make awards 
Special attentiqi|4o famili^ of 
recipients uf awards. 



11 
U 
L] 



L J 



0 f VlF^itetef mined . 

la Aiea roped rff ^ ^.^^ 
I 9 L-OLidspeaker re^aill^an on hdnU 
20 ( Ji^iidstd.iid or area fui publiL lu 
hldiid in 



□ 

n 



l.^iader full) bucted 
vSchedule prepared 
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q 
□ 

□ 



□ 7 



□ S 



□ 9 



4. Nlusic selected, 

5. UniforrTis determined. 

6. Ajrangements "made for necessary 
props^ such as music stands and 
lights. 

Arrangements made for public 
address system, if necessary. 
Transportation for m emb ert a nd 
instruments arranged. 
Regulations on use of bands 
checked. 



Aircraft Participation 



□ I . Type of air show determined. 

P 2. Determination made that minimum 
field requirements hav^ been met 
and appropriate /facilities are 
available, incUiding: 

□ Types of aviation fuel, oif, 
starters, oxygen. 

□ Refueling methods, -. -^'^ 

□ Arresting gear/jet barriers 

□ ^Veigh t-b earing capacity ft)r 
single/dual wheel airCTaft . - 

P J Agreement obtained fror^.^pc»u3ur to 
cover TAD costs of ArTned Forge^^ 
participants and public Jiability and 
property damage insuranue^ if 
desired by the sponsor. 
„ -P^ r i^i s s i o n pbtaiii^d tiuin 



□ 8. For static display aircraft: 

□ Arrangements nnade with Chief 
of Naval Operations and 
appropriate naval air officer in 
command. 

□ Special ramp provided for 
close-up inspection, 

□ Appro oA^ate sign made, 
desgribing unclassified aircraft 
performance figures and ^ 
missions, 

□ 9. TV and radio personal appearances 

of air^how participants arranged. 
0 10. Media interviews arranged, . 

□ 11. Media flights requested from 

appropriate higher authority, 

□ 12. Media liaison booth set up to?%; 
. facilitate and coordinate information^ 

queries a^the event, 

□ 43, Public address systeni arrdnged, with 
, tiajn^CHinri^fht broadcast. 

; ^ " ^ P.^ Separate tslf phone line available 
, " ftom cbntwr jower to contact 

near masieidi i^^emonies. 



u 



a 



appropriate authority. 



□ 



. Federal Aviation Agency': 
requirep) requested and apflMted 
Non-participatirig, qualifila piua 
designated as military controller of 
the event to ensure that all flight and 
safety regulations of the Navy and 
Federal Aviatiun Agency are 
observe. 

Aviation Ope rations Ofii^ci 
consulted concerning; 

U Program . 

□ Types and auurcc^ i^a i . 

be used. 

D Maneuvers tu be p^iturnieJ 
facilities for viewijig by cruwd, 
VIP*s, media, etc. 



Ent#t^teg^t^V;. 



□ 1. Funds available deterniined. 

□ 2. Type of entertainment determined. 

□ 3 Space selected and reserved. 

□ 4. Special Services officer consul led. 

□ 5 For theatridrt show, preparations 

completed; including; 

U Pfugrarn detemiined. 

□ Master of ceremonies ^nd 
announcers sejecfed. 

U Passes for guests and/of 

entertainers prepared 
u Ticket arrarige merits made, if 

approprfJte 
^ U Lighti^ facilities and acuusUc^ 

dieck^ 
U Seating arraiigciuents made 

□ Ushen selected and briefed. 

□ signs instaLled for entraiiu^^ 
exits, washfoom (if appropriate). 
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□ Publi^ address system prepared. 
If stage sho^: 

Talent obtained (local and/or 
outside)- 

□ Facilities for entertainers 
^ arranged (t^nsportation, 

rnessing, and billeting). 
\, ■ □ Possiblity of local broadcast 
checlced. 
, If motion or stHl picture shos^: 

P Suitable films and/or slides 
' select&d. 

□ Projectors, screen, and 
projectio-nists obtained. 

□ If silent films or slides, 
nanatorobtaioed. 

□ Supplementary fact sheets or 
t press kits prepared for use 

[W"* ' with Special Navy rilnis. 
□ 6. For reception, cocktail party, 
luncheon or dinner, preparations 
completed^ including: 

□ Guest list prepared and 
approved . 

□ Invitations issued' 

□ Mavy participants bnefed on 
distirtguished guests 

U Adequate food and beveiaMes 
assured . 

U Waiten provided^ 

□ Seating arrangement determined , 
if appropriate. 

U Emertainem and mmu ubtained, 
if appropriate 



SUPPORTmG SERVICES 
Billeting and messing 



and partidpatirii oiiicus and uruth 

□ 2. Dress rehearsal held sufficiently iji 

advance, if apprupriate 
D 3. Nevv^s media invited uj ^au^-^^ 
fehearealj if pr^gticable 

□ 4. Measures taken to c.^rect efi^i^ 

Jioted durir^ rehednah 
LJ J Printed proiranis ^i^^ai^d i.n 
distribufion to visitor^ at gate aiui/ur 
parking lots (if appropriate), 



□ 1 . Billeting and messiiig officers fuUy 

briefed on requirementi. 

□ 2. Billeting and=,^ messini provisions 

included in ^vance information 
given to VIP's ^d news media. 

□ 3. Hotel reservations, if necessary, 

made 'well in advance. 

□ 4. Clothes pressing and shoe shine 

services amnged for, if appropriate, ' 
0 ' 5, Special food considerations (religious 
requarements). 

□ 6, Preparations rtiade fSr extra, 

unexpected gudrt. 

Transportation 

□ 1. Transportation officers fully briefed 

as to requirements. 

□ 2. Capable drivers properly briefed and 

dressed. 

□ 3. Can assigned to visitore clearly 

marked for identiflcation. 
U 4 Comniercial train, bus, ^nd airline 

schedules available. 
U S, Military tfinsportaliuii schedules 

available. 

CJ 6. Special buses provided for schuol 
; children and other organized groups, 
where a|>propriate. 
L J 7 Inforrtia^ion on transportation and 
routes to^ statign pro^'ided in rel^ses 
to news media, 
U 8 Distinguished gueste and special 
visitors assisted in obtaijiijig return 
rese^ations. . 
Lj 'J Standby vehicles available to handle 
eniergency transportation prublems. 
u 1 u Commercial transportation agencies 
advised of need for extra facilities on 
day of event jf appropriate 

v^urk%^ ^hure patrol, iny aj»J state 
police, ana station security 
dt<achment 
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□ 2. Routes . marh^uP and 

arrangemiots -^lade for dir^ctipn of = 
traffic. 

□ 3. Sigiis ntstaHei for dirt"i lan of 

visitors to parkii ^ uvm. 

□ 4 Adequate parlcinj ^reas lot ted 

conveniently as possif ' ^ 

□ 5, Area oiled to suttlc duA. and lanes 

marked to insuru uniU)rni parking. 
U 6. Special paTking iireu?* set aside for 
distinguished guests and the news 
rnedia 

□ 7. Telcphunc LUiincLtiun^ ni?*tullcU 

between parkiii^ lui an J i iB, iiidKM 
exhibits. PA sysfcni control point 
etc. 

□ 8 Parking ai ca ilUimiiidicd itJi 

lUglittimc use, d iituc^^ai y 
LJ 9. Parking pruvLsioirs niLludcd in 
in JonTiat I un di^^trihidLd to ntws 
media. 

necessary.. 
Pu&u. W.irks ^ 



Fire and Safety 

□ L Firu chief fully briefed as to scope of 

event. 

□ 2. Adequate fire alarms and boxes in 

working order and easil>^identined . 
n J Plat forms and hleachers com true ted 
sturdily 

Lj 4 Fruper piecautiDrih taken in uisc ot 
speeiai demonstralions, such as 
chernicaj . 

LJ D Ciiuund rulc^ and bafclv pJCwaUlluu 
signs checked lor iuLdliun and 
appeal diicc 

LJ fi Local poliLc Urul jaate poliLe if 
neccs^Nary) fuJlv infi^iiutrd. 

^^ .11. ^1 

I J I hwiiu.ji liiedlwui . ijih.niivJ 

>i.V.?pC Kj\ CVC!1 t 

crnwds 

L J 3 S^nk.Ji iutJi, wlIi.„.t:J consulted fui 
[:Ml- LdUl kjiU'^ t.K wa^iU y if hOSpital I?* 

( * p c ! 1 t-d ii) V i.j 1 1 c> I s ' 1 J i?j pe cti on . 



L J i i .-1 . . i i\ 

I cq uh . ^ 

L J 2 S Id t 1 w 1. 1 M . . - * . hCU 

appearar* 

L J ^ Publh NA ^j. f . . n ^ ut^u lu i iM 
iCgaid 

i j b 1 c . i . . . . . u c . 

^Lq air it / . - 
L J hlcLli K^il * L.,. . I . ; ^- 1*1 

equipnieni 
LJ Pluiiibing iijii.n ..i diibits, 

w Pi ere net- c^^tij j 
L j HcatioOni ttlvlllU,^ iOl I 

U Adequate iiLiinbcr ^ .^te 

ujntdincis 
LJ In^talldt iw., i . kJu ... 

1 1 11 1 :^ ti 1 i 1, J J 1 1 ! ..t J : , if 

iic«.es.>t., > 

I . M a i n t 1 4 ■ ■ e . . i , i ■ 

re^uij wni.;ntri d ui i,,^. cU ..i 

II I c ar d c.) w I i^s ti t y [iii I > 1 w u . i i 
n Wreckci tu .td/iu f^- 

detldenu 
LJ Signs 



CDiU 



L J 



[J ^ ..II... id _ U\ 1., 11 Jli , . I. 
i I ^p^'/ilui hoi J 15 to U '^Ji liii iLKi^i I, 



by nit7?s,«iii^ o iK.i , liiip'b SCI vicc 
otli c 1 ^-u c^ . arTierl|h^^n wti 
Moiult caideens ^^fcsidcit i u 

appiupriate 

1 ocation of ^iand;> and l-'j. . ^i.. 
dete^^iicd 

1 ist of itciii 1.1 1 I I ,1*.^. Uii 
. tic eked 

Wd^ic re. , > I ,1a 1 . M.. ..4 
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POSTPONEMENT OR 
CANCELLATION PLAN 

□ L Alternate date selected if event can 

be postponed. 

□ 2. Plans made for postponement or 

cancellation, including: 

□ Notification of all distinguished 
guesti and other participants, 

□ Arrangement^ with news media 
to inform public, 

U Signs for postini at gate and 
other prominent sputs. 

□ J Appropriate individual designated to 

make decision for postponement or 
cancellation. 
U 4 Deadline act bound whuii 
postponenien t or cancellation 
impracticable except in extreme 
emergency. 



□ 5. If weather interfere.^, substitutes for 

outdoor program prepared, such as 
films, talks, and indoor 
demonstrations, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

□ r Appropriate individual selected and 

fully briefed to take over in event 
project ofncer unavailable. 

□ 2 Final review prepared after event, 

including ; 

□ Sunmiary uf media reaction. ^ 
n Comments by distinguished 

guests ^' t 

U Particulaily sucu^sfeful ideas 
and/or deviccf^ v^orth Bleating. 

□ Pitfalls and recommended 
corrections. 



APPENDIX VII 

BIBLIQ8RAPHY AND RECOMMENDED READING 



Listed here are some publications which 
should prove useful to the senior JoumaHit w^ho 
desires to became more highly skills in various 
areas in the Navy Public Affairs field. The list 
includes a number of the titles which were used 
In preparing portions of this manual, especially 
diapter 2. Although many of the publications 
lis|ed are rtot generally available through Navy 
sources, a few may be found in the Navy libraiy 
system. All titles listed below were available 
from their publishen as of late 1977; the most 
recent edition is indicated. 

Arnold, Edmund C, Ink un Paper Two 4 
Handbook of the Gmphic Arts New York: 
Hirpir & Row, 1 972 

Arnold, Edmund C, Modern Newspaper 
Design. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 

Baskette, Floyd D., and Jack Z Sisson The 
Art of Editing. New York: Macmillan, 1971 

Bemays, Edward L., Biogmphy of an fjc:u 
New York*: Simon & Schuster, 1965 

Bernays, Edward L Pub He R4^^m 
Noman: Univeriity of OkJahoma Fre^,^70, 

Bretz, R., rechniques of Television 
Production (2nd ed). New York: McG^w^Hill 
1962. _ ' 

^^Canfieldj Bertrand R. and H, Fraziei Moo^e. 
Public Relations: Principles, ^es & PrMlems 
(6th ed). Homewood, 111: Dow Jone^Irwin 
1973. ^ 

Cutlip, Scott M. and AHeu H Ccitici, 
Effective Pubiic Relatiuns (4th ed) Mew York: 
Prentice^Hall, 1971 

Elder, Robert. The Jn/onnafiufi Afuchine 
The United States Information Agency^ and 
Amertcan Foreign Policy. Syracuse: Syracuse 
Univeisity Pr^s, 1 968. 



Emery, Edwin, et, aL, Introduction to A^s 
Communications (4th ed). New York: Dodd 
Mead, 1973. 

Englander, David A. and Arthur GaskiJl, 
How To Shooi a Movie Story (3rd ed). 
Hastin_gs»on-Hudson, NT.: Morgan & Morgan 
1969. 

^ OoidOTj^Hal and^K. Hanson, Techniques of 
Working withjhe worldng Preh Dobbs Ferry, 
NT.: Ocean t Publications^ 1962. 

Halas, John and Waljer Herdeg, film and TV 
Graphics. New York: Hastinp House, 1976. 

Hiebert, Ray E. and C.E. Spitzer, The Voice 
of Governments New York: John Wiley & Son 
1976 

Hilliard, Robert, Writing for Television ^nd 
Radio (3rd ed). New York: Hastinp House 
1976. 

Kldpper, Joseph I , The t/feru uf Mass 
CummunicaUon. New \ ork The Fiee Press 
1960. 

Lesly^ Plulip, PubliL RdaUons Handbook. 
EnglewoQd Chfft ; Prentice Hall, 1971. 

Lippman, Walter, Bublic Opinion. New 
York? Free Press, 1965 (paperback), 

McNeil, Robert, The People Machine: Tl^e 
infUtence of Television on American Politics, 
New York: Harper & Row, 1 968, 

Mas ton, John ' E , The Nati^^^^J^blic 
kdlations. New York: McGraw Hil^^S. 

Merrill, John and Ralph L. Lowenstem, 
Media, Messages, and Men: New Perspectives in 
Communication New York : David McKay, 
1971 

Merrill, Juhn L , oi foreign i*ress: A 
Purvey of the World's Journalism (Rev ed). 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 
1970. 
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^ Rivers, Willipm finding Facis: 

Interviewing, Ob^ferving, [/sing Reference 
Sources. New York; Prentice^Hall, 1975. 

Rivers, William L., Free^Lancer & the Staff 
Writer (2nd ed). Belmont, Calif: Wadsworth 
Publishing, 1976. 

Rivers, iViUiani L., Tha Mass Media: 
Reportihg, Writing, KditinR (2nd ed). New York: 
Harper & Row, 1975 

Rivers, William L^. Opinionrnakers^ Bc^tun; 
Beacon 'Press, 1965. 

Rrvers, Wilbani L , Writing (7 raft & Art 
New York: Prentice-Hall 1975 

Rothstein, Arthur, Photofuurrmlimx (iid 
ed) Garden City, N. Y . rhilton, I 973. 

Schramm, Wilbur Lang and Donald h 
Roberts, The Process and Effects of Mass 
Communications (Rev cd ) .Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, I 97 1 



Tumbull^ Arthur The Graphics of 

Co m munication: Typography- Lay fmh^ 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1975, 

Tumbull, Arthur T. , Practical Bxercises in 
Typography, Layout & Design. Mew York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1968. 

Wells, Alan, Mass Media and Society (2nd 
ed)= Palo Alto^^^^: Mayrield Publications, 

Wood, William A., Electronic Journalism. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 1 967, 

Wnght, Charles R.^ Mass Curnmimication: A 
SfjcfoUgicai Perspective New York: Randorfi 
House, 1959. 

Zettl, Herbert, T^epision Production 
Handbook (Jrd ed ) BelJQ/rit , CaLit. : WadswoHh 
Pubhshing, 1976. - 
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Administration and managenient, AFRTstatian 
259»265 

AFRTS-LA, 262^265 
AFRTS-W,259'262 

direct prograrri service , 260 
f teletype service, 262 

Americaji Forcas Radio and Television 
^ Service, 259 

Administrative aids, 286-304 
continuity book, 295-297 
daily operating log, 295 
daily operating log (combined), 295 
daily operating schedule, 292-295 
disfiribution and handling of prograiii 
materials, 298-304 

Siting, 298 

news policy, 301 

prDgramining policy 196 

quality control, 299 

restrictions, 299 

scheduliiig, 301 
master ichediile, 290 
. transcription and film libiaiy. 2db 

cataloging, 288-290 

type index card system , 290 
weekly ichedule, 290 

* 

Adminfetrative processes, 70-74 
coOTdinating, 72 
organi^ng by functions, 7 1 
planning— detennining whai'^ lu bc u./at 
70 

supervising actions, 73, 74 

criticism and praise, 74 f 
^eep your staff informed, 73 \ 
' regulation by SOPs, 74 
training your staff, 73 . ^ 




Advancement requirements, 4, 5 
qualifying for advancement, 4 
trend pf naval training, the, 5 
v^Hq will be advanced?, 4 

Adverse incident plan, 342-344 
AFRT outlets, establishing procedures, 269 
afloat, 269 

ashore, 269 i ^ 

installation, 269 

AFRT station administration and management, 
258-314 , 

administrative aids, 286-304 
audience measurement, 283=286 
command responsibilities, 265-268 
conclusion^ 314 

distribution pplicy^iiid procedures, - 
I 305-313 

I establishing profeedufes for AFRT outlets, 
\ 269 

local produgtion, 27o 283 

policies, 269-27 1 

station administration ajid nidnagement, 

259-265 
station organization, 271-270 

After action plan, 334-341 
Angles, motion picture coverage, 250 
Assumini r^ponsibilityj naval dis^ters^ 1 66 
Attitudes affect human behavior, 23 
Audience measurement, 283»286 

measuring the statiO!^'s audience, 284, 285 

formal methodSj 285 

informal methoA^j 284 
luc^uring fte station s coveittge, 2s3^ 284 

Jballot methods, 284 

field strength survey, 28 J 

mail analysis, 284 
qu^tionnaire, 286 
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135^140 

; and m^els, 140 
iound effects; 140 
directly shown graphs, 136-139 
opticaUy projected aids, 139, 140 



B 



Bell and Howell, 16nim, 254^257 
camera maintenan^j 256, 257 
lenses, 254 

loading and unloading, 255 

parallax correction, 255 

silent operation^ 255 

spring motor, 254 
Bibliographies, special, 225 
Bibliography ahd recorij^ended readmg 

354 ' ^ 

Billet typ^, journalist rating, 3 



Camera angling, motion picture coverage J550 
Camera, basic, newsfllm photo^aphy, 241 
Ceremony preparations, special events, 1 1 1-114 
CIB plan (special event K 320-353 
C^Dmbinati^fi, news story, 214, 
develdpment, 2 J4 
' exception^ 214 / 
writing devtlopiiieril^ 218 
writing exceptiori^ 218 
Cuiiunand Inforrnation Biteau, 1 9p *1 1 2 
ad^^ance planrfing, 196-290.^ 
fureign implications in aJIicd op«.iaLj.,u: 

200,201 \ 
hometown nwwa wovcragw 2Uo 312 
inedia representaiives, 201 203 ) 
official obsfcT^ers in alUed Opefauuii^ . 
releasing information, 204-206 
C ummand responsibilities, /^frRT, 2o5 26b 
admiiiistrative responsibilities, 265^ 
dfcd cunimand respuasibilities, 265-2o / 
i^nny and Air Force AFRTS, 2tb 
unified/speciried cunnndnds, 266 
^^iuipment^nventory, 267 
FHTNC recording assistaiu c 2o / 
funding^ 268 
radi^TV codes, 2oa 
report^, 267 
supply manual, 267 
training manuak, 267 



Comnjuhicating with key pufl'ids, 3 1 
Communication censorship, 30 
Communication, COMRELprograni, 102 
Communication vaitables, public^inion, 27 
Communications and logistics, pu^fctffairs, 56 
/ Communications, oral and visual, 1 1 8-15^ 

audio-visual aids, 135-140 j ^ ^ 

operating local speaklrs bureau, 144^159 
^ speech planning, 1 1 3 1 
speech writing, l3l-l^ 
sta^ng a presentation, 141-144 
- Community relations and special events, 9I'l 17 
benefits of effecUve community relations,, 
93 

COMREL ingredients, 94, 95 
planned COMREL program, a, 96-104 
353* planning the special event, 104-1 17 

what is community relations?, 92, 93 / 

^ Community relations, public affaire, 52 

Comp^ite story, developing the, 213 
conibination development, 2 14 
comprehensive lead development, 214 
exception to combination development 
214 

exception to salient feature development, 

^a^ht featuffe devdopment, 21 4 ^ 
summary development, 214 
writing the combination developinent, 21 g 
writing the comprehensive lead 
development, 218,219 
^ w iiting the exqepW^jp ttie ^uinUuaiiun 
development^ 213 
writing the salient feature dcvcJopiuciil 
story,2I7 

writing thesahtiii fcdtuic cxgcption 21 / 
writing the sumniary devclupment slury 
214-216 

* . iiH>aitiun^ iriuiion yi^^iaio uuveidgc 1-4/ 2du 
division of picture space 247 
emphasis, 248 250 
subject placement, 24a 
V . ...t^ehcnsive lead, news biury ii i ^i^, Zl9 
devdopment, 214 
writing lead developiucnt 218 219 
I. kMREL , comniuni^ relationa, 94, 95 

(DMREL communication ghanuels, 94 
COMREi: jpf€je9ts and activities, 95 
publics, 94 . 
types of prOgJdius, 95 
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COMREL program, a planned, 96-104 
step one-f%pinding, 96-101 

comqiand interest and iU^ortj 96 
community needs of the Navy, 97 
community organizatiQns, 99 
community power structure, 97 
community survey and analysis, 98 
community's opinion of the military 
9.8 

CONTREL requirements, 96 
customs, traditions, and culture, 100 
denning the problem, 101 
mutual problems and interests. 1 00 
past and present COMREL activities 
. 101 

preparing a community analy^is^ 99 
step two-planning, 101, 102 
step three= communication, 102 
step four-evaluation, 103 

Continuity, motiun picture wuv^ja^^ . . tu 
cut-ins and cutaways, 246 
overlapping and matching actiuj. 
screen direction. 245 

Continuity, still picture stui>^ 23 7 



Debfieung survivon*. nsvhj Uis^aiw,s i / 
Developing the sitill picture htuiy, 2j I 23 v 
continuities overlap, 239 
establishing continuity, 2i / 23^/ 
development of a theme. 2jb 
how4o, 238 

narrative chjuiiulug> 238 
parallel or contrast, 238 
repeated identity, 238 
simple continuity, 237 
picture story categories, 231 
stages of development, 234^2^ / 
developing the idea, 234 
following up, 237 
planning the treatni^ia 23 
preparing the script, 23 j 
producing the product, 23o 
releasing the package 237 
researching the topie, 234 
shooting, the, 236 
OTVelupnient, history of newsfilm pht,i . apt.^ 
239, 240 



Disaster, advanceplanning for, 18M95 
public affairs disaster kit, 1 95 
public affairs objectives in a naval 
disaster, 182 
, two disaster plans necessary, 182-195 
checkoff lists, 189 
command plan, the, 182-185 
miscellaneous physical items, 194 
personnel augmentation, 194 
phone numbers, 1 89 
prepared forms and sainples, 1 89 
public affaire office plan, the, 
182, 187^189. 
L)isaster defined, 161 

categorizing disaster J bl ^ * 
other means of describing disaster, lol 
Disaster policy guidance, 160 
Distribution policy and procedures. 305-312 
care and handling of library material, 308 
care and handling franscription^, 312 
care of film and projector, 3J I 
cueing of film ,311 

disposition of ladio trttnswnplions 310 
disposition of TV Hbrary materials 309, 

310 J ' 

niventury ul Iibraiy niaLuiiab, /Ov 
Miethod Of shipnient, 307 ^ 
preparation of matenal foi ^hlpmetii, M/ 
records ut statiun Hbiary niatciiai 308, 

309 .[ 

icspuUslblhtj ut At H I sULJwii 305 

shipment cuntroib, 307 
types uf shipiiients. 30b 
unit packing list^, 306 
. M .1* inturmalion aM 
^2 41 

COlit lusluli , 4 1 

rX)D furicliuiia jj 
l)C)D oiganUatiiHi , > 4 3o 
functiuns of OASD (PA), ja 
internal iiifui inatiou orgaiiiz^ai , -Hi 
national ubjeclives and puliu> 33 
PA chain parallels command, 3^i> j 
Scope of IAF activiti^ 41 
.aidng correspondence. 74 89 
preparing dire Jtrves, 80 87 

advery i.icident plan u 

CIB '^dn. 86 

com! land PA pJ^'n, 80, 

public affapBM&8f: 
i.ubiic afTairs re 
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Drafting correspondence-Continued 
public affairs studies, 87-88 
assumptions, 87 
conclusions, 88 
discu^ion, 88 
enclosures, 88 

facts bearing on the problem, 88 

problem, 87 

recommendations, 88 
writing the official Navy letter, 74-79 

choice of words, 75 

letter purpose, 75 

organizing the letter, 75 

paragraph organization, 76-79 
writing the public affairs letter, 79 



Effect of aommunication, public cs^j^ion. 2y 
Evaluation, COMRgl^ program, 103 
E>cposure calcuJattTO^ newfilm photugidphy, 
242 

Extempuraneuub speech, 122 I 



Facinnding, CUMRtL lOl 
Field press censorship, public anairs, 62 
Film processing, motion picture coverage i 
Film selection, motion picture coverage. 25 
Foreign nnplicdtion^ in ailied uptidtioiis, 2^ 
201 

Coininuiii^dili^ii^ 1 



00 



food and currency, 2Uj 
interpreters and translaii 
national policies, 201 
travel clearance, 201 
Fuur-step Pa cy cle ^ 43-46 

G 

136^)39 
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Hume I 

Homa town news :cns.iug^ iui. . 
general respunsibilitie^, 21u 
JO/PH teams, 207 

keeping track of pictuics dnu st^.h^ i 



le town news coverage-Continued 
photography, 2 1 1 
planning, 206 
release numbers, 212 
roster coverage, 208 
shooting schedules, 210 
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lAF, scope of activities, 41 

Idea, popular scientific, writing, 223 

Irnpromptu speech, 121 

Individual contact, public opinion, 24 

Information, sources of, 6-9 

Influencing public opinion, 22 

Internal information organization, DQpr^-41 

International media relations, 53-55 

Intervening variables, public opinion, 28 

Interview, popular scientific writing, 226, 227 



Jouiiiaiiai path tu aUvanccnicrit^ 1-9 
advancement requirenient^i, 4, 5 
journalist rating, the, 3 
rewards and responsibilities, 1 I 
schools available to journalists, 9 
bcope u\ this trainiiig jiidiiual, 5 
sources of information, 6-9 

Juui iidlist raLing, the 3 
biliel typeg 3 
^puciali^atiun 3 



»^a;stiiig 276 

iiews prograniinuiM, 219 16[ 

develop logical sequence I / 

news delivery 280 

spot newjs and feature-.:, ^au 



p.^^.am types, 277 279 



audience parliwipatiori 
duwLirnentaiy, 279 
dramatic 278 
musicaf 278 

programd for LJalu. ^ a, ^ , o 
Special featuies fur womlK 
variety, 277 
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^Socal produc^in, AFRT-Continued ' 
reheafting^ 276 

special eyents programming, 282 
sports programming, 281 
staging, 211 . 
timing, 277 
' - volunteers, 283 

writii^, 276 
Local speikers bureau, operating, 144-159 
dtyelo ping aspeakeirrdster, 147- 1 59 * 
advertising the bureau, 1 53-1 57 
^ assisting the speaker, 158 
civic file, t^e, 150 
correspon^nce file, 152 
evaluation of.the engagement, 1 59 
evaluation of Reports, 1 57,. 1 58 
reference library, the, 150-152 
speakers' foldei^ 147-150 
planning directive, the, 145*^ 
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Manual, scope of, 5 " 
Manuscript speech, 1 22 
^ Mass communication and public opinion, 20-32 
I attitudes affect human behavior, 23 
influencing public opinion, 22 
primary factors, 27-31 
/ communication censorship, 30 
.. communicating with key publics. 31 

effect of communication, t>ie, 29 
■ intervening variables, 28 

nature of mass communication, 2^ 
two-way communication factors, 31 
reasoning public, the, 2 1 
secondary factors, 24-27 

communication variables, 27 
individual contact, 24 
personality variables, 25^ 
. situational variables, 2^ 
^ ^ %ste*reo^ing, 24 
summary, 32 
^hat is RlibUc opinion?, 2 1 
Media representative?, 20 1 -203 
* ' communications, 203 
escorts*, 203 . 

foreign rnedia problems, 203 . 
identification, 203 
invitations, 202 
- transportation, 203 , 
Memorization speech, 122 
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Military BA. parallels civiHin..PR, 18-20 
Motion picture camera, 254-257 

16mra Ben and -Howell, 254-257 
Motiotf picture cdVeri^e, 244-253/^ 
angles, 250 ; 
camera angling^ 250 / - - ^ 
cpmposifion , 247^250 
continuity, 245, 246 
panning, 246 . 

techniques and procedures, 2S0-253 
. Motion, principle of, newsfllm photography. 
240 . ^ ^ % 
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(AroncTOgy, sflll p^ura story, 



National obj^ives and policy, bolEir 33. 
NavaWisasters, lessons from past, 163^166 
USS Enterprise . 162-1|^^V^^ ^ ^ 
USS Leyete vs.USS jJKton .165. 166 
Naval training, trend ot, i ^ 
NavE&Tra publications, 7 ' h 

Bibliography for Advancement Study , 7 
correspondence ccsurses, $ ^ 
List of Training Manuali and Correspond - 
ence Courses^ 7 ~ 
rate training manuals, 8 - ^ 
News conferences, public affaiii, 57-60 
Neysfilm photography; 239-244 
\ t)asic camera, 24 \^ 
exn|>sure calculation, 242 
♦ history of devcJapment, 239, 240 
principle of motibn, 240 
projection principle, 242 - ^ 
tenr^inology, 243, 244 . \ 

Note takirfg, popular scientific writing, 225 . 
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OASD (t>A), functions of, 38 
Objects and models, audio-visual aids, 140 
Office location and apoe^nce, 69, 70 
Official observers in alMBbperations, 204 

identification, 2041P 

publicity, 204 

separate handling, 204 ^ 
Optically projected aids, 139| 140^ 
Oral and visual comrtiunications, 118-159 
Organizing the Work load, naval disastersi 1 67 
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PA chain pai^als Qominaiid, 36-38 . 
Ftomnbp motion piatitri eov^^, 
PAR requmMtnte, 6,7 ^| 
^thtoiMdvaaeMimt, 1-9 

^vanomant raquiramente, 4, S 
quaUfyii^ for advancement, 4 
traiid of n^^^wun^, thtp 5 
whowiffibi^^^ 4 
jouma]M'l^t^y^|ha^ 3 

spadalfe^bM; 3 
rawards and rasponsibiUtias, IV 2 
schools availabla to JournaUsts, 9 
scope of this tiainuv man^^ 5 
source of informalion, S-? ^ 

NavEdTra p^^jblic^tions^ 

other source ^ 8 
i^AR raq^aments, 6, 7 

training fUms, 9 

Pariodical indexas, 224 
Pirsohai public relations, 89, 90 
Parsonality variablas, public opinions, 25 > 
Fhysi^ anmgemants, naval 16^ 
Picture story and newsfilm p^Haphy; 
231-257 ^ 
devalopiiig the stW picl|^ stqpi ' 

231-2|p * . 
motion picture ctniera, 254-257 
motion picture coyerafe, 244-253 
^ nawsfilm photography, 239-244 

Planing a Navy public aff|^is propam, 4246 
foiir-step PA cycla, the, 43=48 
majdni it work, 46 
^*^role of planning, tfie, 42 
Plarining; advance, Cl^lf 6-200 

. dviUah coveraga, rsS 
^ communications^ 199 
funds, 200 
^information, 198 % ^ 
myi^ations, 199 _ ^ 

miscaUaneous, 300 / , 
Official obsarva IS, 198 
photographic covaVage^4if8 
' public affairs annex, 200 
^b-CIfa,^00 / \y 
' fransi^ation,"19f 
nannirigi^MREL program, 10^1 02 



Pofld^jAtRT stations, ^«231" - * 

looiUy^j^f^Jbroll^fi^^^ ^.Ji' 
news, 269^ ^ ^ -4 ^ 

. p^W^matt^s^ ,^ ^ [ 
l^lUbited brdadi^^^70 
riligicnii propairi^yTO 

Pd|ul»sciarttific wH^, 221, 223-228 
Jdea, 223 * 

in^ifafc^i ?27 ^ 
' conducting flia interviaw, ^6 
^ .(^anx^p int^riaw questions, 226 
"prapaAngfor the intfcrvitw, ^26 
raviaMng tha intarviaw, 227 % 
' rasaar A, 223-225 
^ libnuy ^d ^tdog, 224 ' 

note ycmg, 255 . ' 

pariodical indax^, 224 ^ 
reference works, 225 < 
1^ special bibllop^phias, 225 
%?riting the article, 227, 228 
^ accuracy, 228 
body, 227 . . 
illustrating the article, 228 
lria,227 
outline, 227 
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pubUc opi 
pFOjaction 
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Pubhc afyatfMctivif^n w^^e, 55-64 
ho^e town nav^, 64 
providing news to tha^^opSj 63 
war corr^ondents, 55h63 » 

commumcations and logistics, 56 
ffad pre^ densonhip, 62 - 
inftirming correspondents, 56 
• hiedia accreditation and travel, 63 " 
n'Bws ^ferences, 57-60 
poqliiig the news^ 60-^> 

Public affairs^Aiax to an opiMtlon order 

(fleet exerci^, sample, 317 jl9 ^ 
Public affairs in adverse news dtuationi, 

60-195^ ' V f ^^^^ 
advance plannit^ for disaster, 181-195 
disaster defined^^6 1 
disaster policy g^dance, 160 
lessons from pis^avai disasters, 162-166 
pttblic affairs procBdures in nava" 
disasteis, 166-lJBl 
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f-^^. admlniitrttiva pro^^^, 7^4 
* draftiiig,^r^pbndenca, 74-89 

pefsonia publicrelitions, 89^.90 ^ 
stafT otganizatiori, 
three ^entsals (dfPA aidministrationi ^ 
65,66 . ^ ^ 

"V — #esources, 6 66 . 
Public affaifl qv©^^^ 
^ cQimunitj^relattons, 52 - ^ , 
ci* coippry teMi , th#v 46 ^ . 
iiffcfwic^s in oiganlzition, 47 
intondinformaftjon^ 50-52 ^ 
intfi^tional media relatiom, 53-55 
study of couritrias a must ut intemitionaj . 
PA, 48^50 

Rjblic affaks plan/'saihple fomat, 31 5, 3 1 6 . 
PubUc affairs pblicy rad procedures, 1 0-64 
analj^is of public relations, 1 1 -20 * ^ 
' c^iu^atipn of DOD informa^on agents, 
'^2'^l ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

planning a Nai^pi^Wc affairf^^rogMm, ^ 
4M4 I , 

"^pubUc affairs actiyitf in w«tinie>J 5^4 » ^ 
% 4}ublic aflairs overseas ^ndafloat, 47-^*^ 
, public oginiDn and niass ^RmiAiuni^tion, 
20^2 \ 
public avails p^^dures in naval iksaiters 
V166-181 . ^ ^ ; 

assuming yoi^ responsibiliti^,* 1 
autljQrita^ve bapkgronjid informat&n, 1 73 
deWefliig sumvo^, 1 73 ' 
keeping C^NPO informed, 1 77 
nac^essaty wnties for handling dis^ter 
, 174-177. ^ 

U16, 177 



honesfy, 
irtpartiglity, t75 
^^NflitiatiVf , 176 
organizing the work lo^, 16> 
pm^ricalirangements, 167 
. primotihi welfare of the next-oMdk 1 74 
f^PCffdding maximum faeces to t^ s^ne, 
172 m 



Publ^ aAiiis pro^ur^ in itival diiMteis-^ 
Continue 




rel^ling info^atiq^MContinued 
relMsin^^^^ 
mlQ ex^^c 



casualties^ 1 70 
57171,172 
safa^oding clarified infofma^an, 
168 , 
Specific adveise news handlmg guWaUn^, 

\ dbh*t*s, 180, " ^ V ^ 

^ do^; imiSQ ^ : ^ ^ 
Riblic relatidjas, analysis pft TljiiO^A 
War ^ress relations, 18 ^ 

^ edfly nulltary^A, ll w 
, fustori^laroli^ondrpRp'^^rii ^ 
i^'litMy PA paraUels d^Uair^, 18 
Pa spedaUst training,^ 20^ - ^ * ' 
a popular PR difinition, 1 2 * , 
TRtartis, 12 V ^ ^ 

whSt is Bub% relations^ 11;, ^ * ; 

^. ■ . <s , 

Quallfyini for adv^tonen^arnaUst ' 

'rating 4 ■ ^ 



Reasoning public, the, 2 1 . - ^ 

Reference worta, popular scientific writing, 
^ 225 ; . * 7 
^eleMing*infoiTOation, CIB, 204-206 
ad^oe rf lease, 204 



*7notoi 



nmws coverage, 205 
lotogrqpWc coverage, 204 
releasing ne%^ in allied Ops; 205, 206 



Releasing infomiation^ naval disaster^l 67-1 72 ^ 
Research, popylar slkritiflc writing, ^3-225 



Ra^grds and responsibftities, 1,2 




rajeasing fflformation, 1 67^1 72 . 
^ cooperation with new^ media, 169 
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initial news release, 1 70 
fereaslng authority, 168 

W ( 



^ Salient featy«, news story, 214, 217 
deyelopment, 214 
^ ^ excefjfcon, 2 1 7 

writing *e^CMtion, 217 
wr^g deyel^ment stpry, 2 1 7 
ichooli avyiabl^^to joumaUsts, 9 
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4^ 



Scitntific wrifing, 220-23JD 
^ g| exampta of scientific articles, 329, 230 
; typ«^f sq^nttfic writing, 22 r-223 ^ 
writingtte popular sdentific article,' * 
223428 

"Scope of thii traning manuii 5, ^ 
SecotfidanHtoctofs^. in^ cof^muni^tion and 
public opirton^J4-2 7 

Situational vai^ables^ public opinion, 26 
SUttirig, motion picture cover^e, 252 k. 
'SoifljdiOr audio efftcti, 140 ?^ ' 

Sbun}^ of infemationj 6;9 ^ 

* NavEdTra ^ublicatipni, 7 
. ^ Ocoipational Stand^d?*^ . 
ot%f spurc^, 8 ' 
"^tra^ng films, 3 

iil%iyfepl?nnmg Ui^i^l 04^ 1 1 7^ 



120,121 



ig special events, j^ftS'li 1 
j|vd|Mtipn, no \ ^ . 

speciarevent,: 
9 ^ s ^ 
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* ' i(tecia\,pv^ts checldist. 111 ' ^ 

. cir^Bony preparation *1 11 -1 14' 
, ^ arranpng news cbverage, 

?(|iaj0r events, 11*2 * 
^^;^importanqe of details^ 14-1 1 7 
booyats and ^ograjhs, J IjJ 
identincation tap,,! 15 
souvenir^ 1 16^ ' 
pinpointing the'twfc, 107, 108 
community, the, 108 j 
intefnal publft, the, 108 ^ * 
regional national or international 
^ * ' audiences, 1 08 , 
' ^spedajJitelicsnOS ^ 
ipecial evehts pOTcy, 108 
type o^pecial events, 1 0^107 
^ special event case exampl^l 06 

Specia^ events checklist, 345-352 
^^peci^iMtion jQu^liist rating, 3 
" Spfech planning, 119-131 

chasses of speeches^ 119, 120 
^ ^ to actitete, 1 19 
u jto conv^fice, 1 19 
/to enteftain, H9 
to inf^m; 119 ^ 
to introduce, 1 20 



Speecbplanning— &ntinued 

closes of speecJi^-Continued > 
* to se^fli goc€{^i; 119 ^ 
to itimulat€,f I A % ^ * 
di^n^ methods, 1^^23 
exte^pdteneous, 1 22^ 
' impromptu, 121 w 

A^jpanutoi^,J22 V * 

estimating me speaking situa^on, 
audience, 120 _ 
location, 121 
.oficasi^ 1 20 ' 
-explanation, th#, 128-130 
maiffpoihts, 128-130 ^ 
supporting material, 
speech introductipn, the, 123-128 
attentigii step, 123'1 26 
' - . ftiited^bbjective, 126 
motlvatiofi, 127 • 
siimmary, the, 131 [ v'^" 

^ forcf ful dopclusidh^ 1 3 1 
, rtcapping thernain pdnts, 131 

r^emphgsiM motivation, 131 1 
eedi writings t31-13S ; 
' audieuce aimlysis, 1J£ ^ * ^ ^ 

deliva^ teAniques, raj ^ ^ 
delivery^ ratf, 135 % 
platform appearance, 1 35 
spetker tq aydience contaet, i 3^ ^ 
" \: voice contrb^rSS " 
^speakpr Iha^^, J 32 , 
steprin prepirattDp, 133 
^ analyzd, f33 
outline,^ 133 
f dlish the speech, 1 33 
^ reoOTimerids 
■ ' wofding tile spe 
^ Staff organization, ^-6 

.^ramand an^iteff action,' 66 . 
^ . Navy staTfs, ' ; - 
. siaff fuy^)^on%^6^9 

\ ac|||vl^^oordination, 
^ aHvigjfig an^ providing lipfpriBatiO! 
^ (developing ^lans, 68 . 
. v,^ maihtaininj^cpritrol, 69 
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making decisions, 68 
organizing Tesou 
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ipanng anj 
directive, 
stiff rektiondii^ with 




igship, 69 
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Stapng a praentg^on, 141-144' i^*' 
audio^v^al nMfehinip^, 1 43 

/§pacean^^emanti, 141, 142 
" line pf vi^on,'^ 141 , ' 

^%Cieen, 144 ' ' , * 

^ M inji^ teative d^artirignt, 27 U ^ 
r avaiifb ^|^|y^^ T^ro|TOn m^jterials, 

*274 -/ ■ . ' # 

^ j^^ombhtal booking, 274 





euni^ation'yppirsonnel; !75 V 
*^FI^ stefe^jifoir^wyiing^ 
id^tfty, T75 # I . * 
live fwling, 275* * 
' maintenance^ 275 
ne^l4 d^artflynt, 272 \ 

ifbpim ttfilainrt, 274 ' 
programming departnjent, 271 
pro^amining p^osopjiy arti^ 
. . 272 \ 

sel^tion,J76 • ; n: 
iteredtj^ping, publft opinion, 14 
lummary wist^, 2 1 4*2 1 6 
. devefopnieni* 214 
wri ttng^^e veloi)n^t^ip^ 1 4-21 6 



^Technifal scientific writing, 22 1 ^ r ^ 
Techniques and proc^^s, motion p^ure 
cbverage, 25Q-253 

Siting the final prodilct 253' 
mm proc^singj 252 * 
Jilm selection^SS - * - , 

foryn a team? Jf2 
• ^get complete eover^§^ 25 1 , 
^ ^^rity,2S2 ' . 

ilating,25>^ F * / 

shooting SCTipt, 251 
show ^ect fesults, 251 ^ 
what shoot, 2^1 ^ f| 

Tenninology, newsfilm pho^topaphy, 243, 244 
Training fllmi, journalist rating, 9 ' 
Training manual, scop4 of, 5 
Trend of naval gaining, the, 5 ^ 
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WritinlfiDieBtif^l^^ of^ 22,1-223 * ^f,- * 
popular, 2 2 r, 223 ^ i 

. semite^yal, 22 i 



tecHnical, 

^^ting tm article, popular scientific writings 
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Writing the composit| news story, 2-13-219 
developing thefromposf^ stoty, 21*3-219 
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^ IfQUf NRCC aontalns^a mmt q£ assign* 
.atnts 'and sklf-saDring answar. shMts ^ 
(paekagad saparat|^) . ' Thm Rata Train-/ 

. Is your taxtoook for the NRCC, 

U as fnate shaat s^ia vith ^ NRCC, 
sake #11 indlcatj^oMsgas or oorrac- 
tionr! Do not^^^^^toa ©r corrpct the 
taKtbook or as^yi^^^ts In any other 
tray. ^ ^r*.=^^ 

HOif TO QpMFlMTE THIi COUHSB SUCCliif ULLY 

Study the textbook pages given at 
the beginning of aach. ^sglgnment befota 
trying to answer thai^itams. Fay attan-- 
tian to tables aad illustratibns as thay 
contain a lot of information, - Making ^ 
your mm drawings can help ym under^^. 
stand thasubl^ct laatter/ ifc lBa | read 
tha ^^T^^^^jmQt^^^ thaCT^ftrade , 
th^ 8at8[J^|^'ltains, ^fh^ laarning objec-^, 
"l^tmrnm ara based on the siabject^ 
st^^ matarlal in the textboek. 
^iyW tall you ^at you should 
td 'dOf by a tudy|fig. assigned 
inattf an^.JMwering the i^mB, 

lis point ybu should be ready 
answer th^ ittms in the''4isiignment * 
Read each iteai » carefully , ^ Select the 
BliT.-MISWER for each itemi jginsulting 
your tpxtbook when neae^ssa^l Be sura 
to sfj^ot the BEST ANSWER frop the 
subj^l m^ttar in th^ textbooTc, Yot^ 
may discuss #i,f ficult ^pints i«n tte^ ^ 
cours^fe with others, -^Soweyer^i the ans^r 
you felee^ must be^ your, own, ' Use only 
tha* self-scoring answer "ehaet dasignated 
for your assignment. Follow the 
SQoring diregt4:Qnj glHiu on .±ha...dn]swu 
sheet itself and als^^^,re in 

, Xwm MrCO Willi b# .I^Ml^istered by 
your CTsmand br, in tfti»casa of s^ll 
coCTBands^ by'^^a Naval \pducatioh and. A, 
l^pAnihg ♦rofMin^^vel^Bant Center, 
^l^^iptter who i^dmlnistarfs ydbr course 
" it success^lly by 





earning ^ades that average 3,2 or 
^ higher* ^ if you are on active duty, 
averaga ot your grades in all assign^ 
wm^ must be at laast 3,2. If you are 
HOgp^gn active duty,' the ^^ragi*af your 
fra^B in all assifnmntv of each ■ ■ 
craditab&a unit must ba at least 3,2*^ 
The unit breakdown of the, gourea, If ' 
any, is shovm later undar'' Naval Rase 
Retirement Credit, 

WHEN VQ^ COURSE IS ADMINISTERED 

As sooii as you :have finished an 
assignment, submit the co^latad stelf^ 
scoring answf^'sheat 'to the officer^ 
designatedftb ayminlstar it. ^ 11^, witl 
check the actuflracy pt your sqori' and ^ 
dwcMgl^ith y^u the ^lems that you do- ^ 
,,hot ^^HaOTStj^, * You 'may wish to record * 
yo« scpre 5n\tha assignma^^^tsel|] 
since the sal^scqrin^ar 
not retui 





^^sheat is 



at 



to 



int 



Hij^^me 

adv&ic 

sehJdule tha 
pie™ ali" ass^gmnent; 

schedule mfm^. 
of at leasjfi 



ifnplating^ thi^ NRCC to 
Jbake the fleetwide 
^t^, follow a ^ ^ 
will enable you to comV 



in time . ^ Your 



call 



msi 



complet 
p^ mpnt^, ^ 



11 



Although ybu complete the coMse 
successfully, /the Naval l^i^ation\nd 
Train^g Program DevelopmeiS Centt 
wlllCnot issue you a letter ^f ^t4|8- 
factory completion. Your' command wi*l 
make a note in your serWce recordf 
giving you credit fors^^our work. 

WHIN YOUR COURil IS AiMnISTERED 

NA^Ltt .EDUGA!riO^ AND TRAINING 

ELOwm^^ center" 



BY, 



itter who 
ysS*caji cofflple 




» Aftem fihisMng VI assignment,- go 
^n to the, next,^ abftih eaclj Completed . 
self-$^6i:lng ahaww^heet until you 
finish all t^i^ assdgnmentf ih a linit ^ 

it/is notiividea 



376' 
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into un^ts) . Using the mnvmlopfm pro 
Vlded, mall yoym self -scored answer 
sheets to the llaval Edueation Train- 
ing Frogrmm Developtaent Ceivber where - 
the scores will be verified and reeo^ed 
.Ma'ke sure all ;blanks at the top of each 
^ answer sheetrSre filled in, / Unless you 
furnish all j^e infomat ion I required/ 
it will be imposilble to give you credit 
for your wort. You may wish to record 
your scores "on the assignments since 
the siM^scoi'a.ng^nswer she#t^ are not ' 
rettirned* 1 "^i 

Tfie Naval Edutotion and Training 
/Program PevelopM|ifc Center will issaie * 
a letter of satiSfaotory oompletion t 
•certify aubcessful completion of th^f 
courpje" (dr i creditable unit of the 
course) / To reoeive a caurse^co^detion 
letpet, foiloi/ the direotidns^ fiven on 
the cburse-completion fonfl^^ th^^aok 
of jPthis NRCD. . ^ 

You may keep the textbook and * 
^ asslgniaents for this oourse. Return 

only in the event you diienroll 
from the epurse or otherwise fall to 
comple^ ^e coarse^ Diractions .for 
returi^g the textbook and assignmente 
are given in the dourse ^disenrollment 
form in tl|e back of thir nrcq'. 




NAVAL IpSERVE REf IREMIMT CREDIT 



completion 



^is course i|i evaluated at 18 
Nav^l Reserve retiremnt points. *^These 
po^ti are creditable to personnel 
e^uLgible to recei^ them under c'terent 
direotives governing^ retirraent of Na^al 
Reserve personnel* Fmints will be ^ 
Gredlted in Alts qpenr satisfactory 

bhe assigiunents as follows 

Aftiignments 
1 through 7- ^ 
8 through 10 

Cr^itvatonot be giveAagaln ior'' 
this course St 'the student nas previously 
recei^d credit fo^ completing another 
Journalist 14C ' NRCC or ECC, i 




1 



A; 



PREPARING FOR YOUR ADVANCEMENT * : 
ELIMINATION 

Your exajninaft^ion fcr advanoament 
based on the Manual of* Niviy Enlisted 
Manpower ind' Personnel Classif ioation 
and Oojgu^at 16^1 standards (NAVBIRS ^ 
1BQ$B^^) ^^f^l^^^ouwcmB of questions io 
this mxM^k^tipti are *glven in the 
libllography for A43^Mpement Study 
(NAVEDTRA 10052), slfice your NRCC and 
textbook are am^ng the sourBes li|ted 
in thi»%ibliography , be sufe to Itudy 
both gin preparing to tak^ your apr^nce- 
ment examination. The stanefards for 
your rating may have ehanged since: yo\^ 
course and textbook ware printed ^ so 
mfdr to the latest editions nAVPERS 



IS 



r ^ ~^ "-r " . ^ . 

In oompletlng^ this NRCCf you wift 
demoifstrate a knowledge of the subjeoC^ 
®afet#r b]ir oorreotly ans^erinag^ item^^ 
the followini^' b^iCHPOlicy, plans, . 
^, antf printiplesvof ^y^lic affairs of f Ictr 
iJ;pMagementi the responsibiHtl)es of 'thf 
a^lic affairs of f ii3<| in p^^teiten^^'^^^ 
Wporting special events i plaining 
present^iM^snarid briefinia and jti 
to the ptlBl^j, ^stabllshinysarrt' ( 
ting^^ cbnaaan^ speaker's bur^aur^ 
rilatia>i, ^nd public InformJtic 
> ^er gjinc y or^. disaster ^ituatidf 
orgaffl^tion and operiatlQn of a"€oa___ 
Jnformatlon lureauj doverage of major- 
events, such as fleet operatipns and 
international exercises; writing the 
^'.complex newsstory?* writing technical 
4nd selentific articles i advanced 
-^'^>,j^ethods and techniques of photo* 
*30urri41ismJ and AmMican Forces Radio/ 
(AFRT) station management. 




nd NAVEDTRA 10052. 



r 



^^lle waking* on this •fioW#«ldent career 
eourse, yqa may refer'freely to t^e text. You 
may mm^k aflvice and instruction fro^^thers on 
problems ageing in the course^ but^Re solu^ 
tions stitoHted must be the result ©f^ ydur own 
work ^and decisions « reu are prohibited from^ 
referring ( to. oif copying the solutions, of others, 
or giving completed solutioiis*Co anyone elpe ■ 
taking the same courjSifr^ , 



V 



y 7 , 
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Ntval nonrtsldint cafMn eouf sis My litiiudt i var Itty .0^ 
i^tc^lng. itc. The It (mis ifi i^t grou^id by typt; ^tgij^Wr 
f«rii ti&uinca as tit tt^teofc material uperf wKleh tbey are 

nany typf s @f Ittm^f^^hirs^fy a'fti*,^^^^ rtadily 1 

ha aetlipn requirtd of hloi) through Insptetlon of^ht saipplts, tfiva^ Wl 

MULTIPLE^CHOICE ITEre ' / ^^ 
Eadh Item contains sivera 1 a 1 ttrna 1 110^ ont or WhT£h provl dei ^ht 



; Select the bpst aUernatlvi and erK^^t 

I© flfit ptrion to bt appointed Secretary of Defense 
^^^Hhf^ National Stcurlty Aet^of 1947 was 




s-1 



ate b^orfNthf'tnswer shi^^^^^^ 



Tht tra#ure of § 
dieattd In'^thli 



rge Marshal 1 

2. Jamil Forrestal 

3. Chister Nimltz 

4. Will lam Halsey 



^r^l^ifiiiiffle If the-^atemtnt Is true or falsi/ If any part of tl 
per^^s to be«ccM$tder^fa^,, Erase<.thi approprlati box on the ai 

> . ^ ^ : ^ SAMPLE 

4ny naval officer Is authTrlitid to corrtipond 
. Qff1c1il4y with a bureau of the Navy Department 
" without hfs eofmafldlng officer*.! indorsanent* 




answer Is 1 
answer s 



1 



itateifllnl;) \% ^se the static 
wer ihiit as Indicated below. 

The erasyri of a corrict ar^Set^ Is alio 
Indlcatid in this way on thi answir 
sheet I ^ 



^' ^ < * r MATCHINQ ITEjp 

Eaqh set of items eonslsti of two^olumqi, each ilsti 
seleCrfha Item in gol^irin B^^whlch^s the best mate 
•©nsl^ered. Itenii In t^eflumn B frtayibe used one^ more than ^ 



^1 




v^rd 




The tasM 



_ s* porasis fr sentenaes, . 
the ^tm In coTbffln A that 1s being 
t or not It all: ^eclflc instruetlons . 



e^given with each set of items. Select the numBers identifying the ariswtri and^erase the 



rppr^rlate .boxes th^afiivler iheet 



^j^in items s-3jthrough s=§p match the name of^^e sh^bcferd officer In column A^by selecting from 
ff the nafite'of the department' in which -the officer functions, ^'^^ 

A. Offlcrrsy 



s-3, Qamfge Antrol Assistant 
Asskynt for Disbursing 



S-6 




Officer^^ 



Department^ 
1. Operations Department 
i^Enjlnetrlrig Department 
3^ Supplj^ .Department ^ 

4^ 



The erasure of a>c^ri€t answer is In-, 
dicated in this 'way on thf answer sheet : 



liowfTd Score Vour^IniTiedlate Knowi^s 
TV) ' A - - , 

Total the numbtr oj In- 
p^rect erasuris*(tho|# 
that show page numbers) 
for ea£^\ ]±%m and^place 
ipace* at 





Qf Result^ (IKOR) Answer Sheets 



Sample only 
Num^r of boxes 



erased Incorrectly 




Now TOTAL the coj 
bottom of EACH ansi)irer sheet 

NOTICE:^ I#i on fpsing, a pffge numbi 
,y>itn^''C*p "CC", 6r "CCC" 



a "C 
i tems 
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p "CC% or " 
, jnd 1 ptr 



in tM^b/lal^k ipace. at Your score' 4.0 5.913.81 *' . 

the^nd bf ea^ Item. ^ 1^ -1 _ \ ^J ^ ^ 

co)^m^s)^of incorrect erasureVand llcd'youk acore In the Tab1e\at the 

' N A ^ . • 

ge number appeiW^revl^'ixt (starting on that ^ge) and erase again 
■CCC" appears. 'Tor coursis administered by t\m Cenfer^ the maximuir , 
^^^^ ^^-P^^W^ (or IncprreBt^e^asures) will be d#au6ted Jrogi each item which does NOT/ave 
■'"^''"'uncovered (i%e. , 3 pts. for four ciiWce Jt«ii. Ztit%. for three dfeicR^^ 



CCC**) uncovereF (i^e. , 

for T/F iteros) 




Jt«iS» 2. pts. for three 




'ty. - 

'■: l" 



Assign 




^xtbeek MsigfMnt, NAVEDTRA 1029i«Bi Pages 1 - 
p-i - 



^ thii ^Gourie you demons trste that liarnlng hai 

tantj it is tl^ ^Bptal BeMi^tment* in whatever f oj^ it 
inportast and t^Mpd gondipondtnai ogurst It^rad^ 

of th^Borrtot^eioie® for a eoires^ndtnie epurse tralninf 1 
^t leaat In part, th© j^ted obJeotiTe(i). J 



en plaee ty cora^eotly anawerij^ trsiij-- 
iver sheet ^ not in Itself l^pw* 
, prior to the physleal act that Is 
ig are dlreated. The ieleGtioa 
idioates that you have fi^lll#4| 





^ The aoGon^lishmeal^Peertain abjeatives, fop exaiple, a Physical aet suah as drafting a mmf 
^carmot readily Be.deter^ned ty m^ans of objective tyf« cosTespondence course items | hovever, you * 
''ban deaonstrate ly aeaiis of aaiweim.to training iteam^ that you have acquired the requiiite kjwyledge 
to perform the p^si^l a_et, ifee a^o^llsh®ent of certain other fiari^ng obj actios , for rnm^X^p 
the mental ^cts. bf comparing, Scognlz±ng| eval^^ting, ehooilE^, eelectinf, etc,*, my be readily 
deMnstratad -in a eorreipondenA eourse'% indicating the eorrtct answeri to trainiBg Itema, 

::^P:^^h0 coiarfeenaiT^ objective for thisje%arie hae alrea^^^en%ivy. It statei the purpose of 



Jlfe^Hpourse in terms of ^t^ou w^Pt%^bi#'t& do aa you complete t^ course. 
. - ) ^ ^ ^ ' > 

The detailed objectives in eaclf asslgment state lAat you stould aecomfillsh/M prop^eas 
though the coiirse. They may*api^ar singly or in clusters^ of closely related objectivei, as 
a^opriatei they are followed ^ items which idll enable you to Indicate yow accQi^J.ihment* 

ijectives. in this eota^se are Ig^^^ng ^.lectives and Itenis are tM.cME^ itfiM 

- - '~ ^ - . — , _ ---^ g Bitter Job for ^ 




out 
the Navy* 



tant th^Jigs^ th^ assist in leamiagi and th«^ should emble you 



^ This self ^study eourae ii only one part of the lo^J^i 
1^^^ take you only part of the imy^^^.a 'traini|Lg goal. 
^ — desire to accom^liih are also nicess^^ to round out a 

■ _J ' • — 




me^aal experlfaoB, ichooli^ itleqtiff 



meaniJ^gf ^ tralMng * i 



ibjeGtivei Recognize elementi 
hlisted riting .structure, fun- 
ntals of %hk Na-^ jenliated advance- 
ment system, and tises af training 




-^om ^ha 



ich of the Allowing parssnal advantages 
can beyigained^feom advancement to JOl or > 

■^oc? ^ /- ■ ■ 

/ 1. Gr«j 
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1-2, .MvanceiMints* aretprof itabld^%oth to thj 
personnel ^eing, 44vapoad anlT^^ 
Onm ^ the ifioa^ |pferi^g rewar^^ 

1,^ ikills you dwfelop ano 
acquire 

higher st^dard of living ^ou jjan 
^intain because oi increase<f '^pay , 
greater preitige yo^ acquire when'^Ven 
jpore authority 
Jornia^,^ducatiQn ycu receive whilj 
jpf^Mztft^ for advancement ^ 




3. 



ifhen talking to a froup of tralneis abeat 
jouriialiim, a JOl ©r^OC should strive to 
hm preeiit in thm uie of ttehnieal and 
itandard Na^ tmrmm in order to 



1-S. 



Which of tte followinf attt^ents &pplLma 
to JO'i with a JO»3221 MIC? 



press the trainees with a lupeyier 
comand of th# language 
2, av@id, oritioi^ by trainees who have 

a hifher fo^^l education 
3- convey information accurately, siiBply, 

and clearly ^ 
4, t|Uce^advantaf@ af the ^^ortunity for 
s e 1 £ ^ impr o v^ien t 

Whlah of the follOTinf publioatione pro- 
vides a q^5>lete descriptic^ of the i 
Joumaliit ratinf? " ^ - J 



toi0w as mieh about 
"mi tht rifting as 



1-9. 



1. "* They are requir 

the geheral duti 
any other JO 

2, Their duty tsiignmenti are reitrj-Cted 
t« Radio/TV billets \ . 

3* ^ey are not required to sJl^e' as *im 
editor of a base newspaper ^ 

4. They are not assifn^ to phot©f^^^ 
r#lated*rM|ppts - ^^^P^- ^ 

Wtilch of the foliowing Plications wil^ 
nornially keep M|||^W.»is^d on changes in 
the Nai^ enltg^^l^^cement system? 



1. 
A. 



Ttiifting Infemation Procedures (TIPS) 
Arsaed ^Forces Newspaper Guide 
Shi^aard Training Manual 
Ofenual of Navy Enlisted Manpower and 
Personnel Classifications and Occu- 
pational Standards 

The NIC Structure for "journalists serves 
which of the following functions^ 



i; SECNAV 

3, HAVIDTOA 

4, tOTERS m 




5720 



l^tt* What a^^mipation must you pass prior to 
~ taking the Navy-*w/de advancement exai^^ 

■0^ nation applicable to P03 and P02? 



1, 

2, 

I 



It classifias officer and enlisted 
parsonnal 

It identifiai Unlisted par sonnel who 
are speciaiiied in 'a particuiar field 
It identifies officer and enlisted 
parsonnal who have special skills 
It is a.^§pacial classification method 
used only py the Naval Reserve 



1-11. 



. J02 Jones 
for advanc 
§el losing f 



Parsonnel advancament 
^owledga factors 

requirements 
^leadership 



raqui remands 



s mat all of \hm requiramants 
ent to JOl. Which of the 
tors will now datermine if 
is actually advance^? 




BUPERS u*ei th'S^KlC for which of the 
following purposae? 



1^ News release matarial^n ^ipi and 
stations ' ^ \ 

2. Writing biogr^hical sketches of ^ 
personnal 

The asgignaent of ^^^sonnal to speeial^ 
ized.b4.1^pts 

' The ^hrea pri_mary NlC*s for senior Jeur^ 
nalists art Motion Picture Scriptwriter 
(PH-ai46) ,/^dio/TV Specialists (JC^3221) 

^ / L' . 

. CQmRiercial fnterpriae Editbr (CE-5 
Photo journalist (PH-8148) 

3. CoBmunity Relations Specialist 

4. Ma^ia Relations Coordinator (MR- 5 740) 



il'&ice* type of 
and fivunber 
in the JO 



1. Exam score, •time in 
billet he is serving 
of .vacancies being fj 

'rating 

2. Exam score j advancement bofrd accept- 
ancej parfoimance mafks, and nwuftoer of 
vacaAcies Mbing filled in ^he JO ' 



rating 




ies Mbing 

P ^ 

score, time in service, perfonn- 
marks t and racial quotas within 
O ratlftg^ ^ ^ 

score, time in service ^ perfogn* 
marki, and fl^f^er of vacancie^ 
filled in ttfe Jd rating 
. . f " - 

of parformance, /knowledge, and 
seniority in the Navy advarfcement systen 
is known by which of the following terms? 

Graduated training arssessl^nt score 
Final multiple j^p^ 

PrioritiEed technical devqdopman% score 
"Bottom line" advaheement score 



A comj^ 





1 



7 



'%^m stap af tte S^7 ara 
. ' 4t«i^t«d PMS SBiBD ELZG Select- 
ion iMcd lli^JiiA)? 




r 



eoi before ttie 



1-14* 



1-lS, 



1*17, 
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ui^ in the 
rata training 
in whlah of thm 



1, /Hk^Uli 180#S^D 

3. mVTHa 1D29S^B 

4. HAVUta §7QD^a 

^'M^ P^aonnal h^ymQmmnt Heguir^int 
(fA) Progrni is daaignfd ts V^^ 



l<^li. If ara ^atoviog a Ha^ tralBljif ^ 
to a ^oup of t£ainaes tjid flUt of 
info£Mtl^ in thm film is Sbsolcfta^^fiifiisli 
^ the f ollMinf 'aotiona ^H^d teka?^ 

Ip Stop tim fila and dia€bi^inua, ^a 

trainij^f sassimi 
2^^ Point 4ut & ^ainiaM prooe^ - 

dizfes that Ka¥a €hanf^ 
. 3. Qonsidar the infonatlon Q^^l 

yall^'fOr ^aistairsrt]^! 
4, ^Ihfom you£ division off leer 

hia to address the trainees aM^^^ 

plain why the infonatlon is ^liip^te 

1-20, cWhi^h of the following off isials is ra^ 

- ^ 

sponsible for the training of Havy jpur^ 
nalists? * ^" r ' 



oh of the 




vi^lMsnt the r^^rd of praatisai; 
faotors 

ri^iaoa the aiilita^ requir^ents 
sTsj^nsf Innn 
avaltiate the ovarali abilities @f an 
individual In a day'^to-'day work aitu^ 
at ion ^ ' 

provide a detailed ehackoff list fot 
the aE^liotd^ie ikte 




i^»n o 



^ast^ati^ns f@r 
uld' indisata ^he 
publiea^on? 



^ 1029S-C 
1029S-D 
1029S^£ 



Row often is the Bihliogf aphy for Advance- 
■ant itudy, HAVIDTRA 10011, reviged and 
issued? ' I ^ e 




Chief of XnforibatiM 
2, Chief of Nav41 Pe^sonntl 
3» Qiitf , of Haval Trainlhf> 
^4 p^0fiii#£ of Ha^ ' te^dst^titif 



Learning Csjaotivtii Specify tihe' 
of tiii p^iio affa^s pxogriii''fLnd ' ^ 
momrn of t^\reasons that ahderlia 
DaputiMAt of^^Befense polioies lAi . 
puElio rslat^-p^ mttsrs, inoiudi^g 
your ^T^tA^ tiMrSAission. 

' • ■ r 



*^i^ of th4 jtollowinf publi^tions 1% 
issued Mf tM^^^vetai^ of ^e Havy? 

1. DBlFOi Policy^ fi Plani Handb^M 

2. db^V Public iffbirs pj^in 

3 . ^partiie^nt ^of ^tm. Hai^ Public Affairs 



Regulati^nfe 



m 



activss 



v^at gc^ol ooveri pi^li^c affairs^^|^^^ 
ries and practices in its curriculxM? 



ipecialiits School 



1 p Monthiy 

2: Quarterly 

3 . SeaiamiuaUiy'' % 

4. JWiuaJly 



A paj or purpose of a rate trainilig manual 
ii to 

1, out^fll^^tha cis'eer pattern for 
Journalists 

2, Help parsonnal prspare for thsir 
|lutiaa mud ^dVancesMnt 

3, pfovlpe s nviev of ^the o^cupetional 
stjfhdards fo& Bpecii^io eatings 



1. Gi Informati 

3. opmmmitY motions "a" iohool ^ 
4 4 AniA Forces Publio ^ffair§ Aoaassy 

^ P \* . ' ^ it/ ^ 

Otirn of jhHe sajor rea^is ^^f0r the ^xistenca 

of ' the Departaent of J^ffnas Mblio affkii 

progrsBi is to 

1« promote good ralat^risj 
and all se<pients of tn 

2. axercisa cenaosship ov|| 
m^ia to the^tent th 
necei sar^-*^^ 

3« iafluance the prM^ wid othei media 
4^ release all newa^f DOD aotivities to 
the national news siadia^ ^"^^ 
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*\ . ^Xfi ^ ©f the DM p\^li€ affairs 

Ion? . • 

4 «: .s* Ho mws ^ f eoid news 

M axiiw a i ^iM.a^A pinlajum dlsslosure 
3* Hajc^mtt^fofji^iQA Qoniis^en^t 

4* Lw pro^flle piiblic ezpoim^a vlth , 
jgiylimtfh io^tmal 'Information 



1-^2. 



Duriag the period fbl 



r-s-r- fr*™-*a tfte tad of mm 
..^«nlstratlon-to^€ tad ef the 
Civil War. ^leh. If my^ of tha folloiring 
tveats haa -a Jl^ifieant effect oa publla 
relations? , - 



1-25. ^kt jmrm hmst desciAbfs the overall DOD 



i 

1-33* 



1* Eitablistoent of tfii telephone syit^ 
^ 2* SpMitt ^rivat# MQhool eftueatlon 
3* Adveflt of the telegpraph syit^ 
4* ' Hone^f the a^o^m" 



r 



l-2€. 



rolf&^^feMe^inf .Interhkl' Inforttation? 

1 ^ loplraenta^iofi 

2. Ceiui^ihlp ^ 

3*^ Supervision % 

4, Passive repognltion 

Approxiaately. what perdehtafi pf the 
content of maqs i^dia originates in some 
way througli ^^lic^ relationi efforts? 

1. 10 ^ T^ - ^r?,^ 

2. 40 ' " . . 

3. 50 '/^''fir^^^ .-o. 

4. ' 75 - ^ ^' ' 



For what is President ^ead^w Roose^lt 

rtn^bered in the history of PR? 

1* He ltd ^e revolt against the "p^lie 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Be Damed** era 
He was a leading "Muckraker" 
He uied an effeGtive press agent 
He defended the "Robbe: 



1-34, 



Big business fought againrfe 
p^tmarlly hy use of 



press- agenta 
lobbying 

advertiiing based oi 
law suits 



1^35, 



To answer itemf 1^27 tWr© 
eolunn B the PR term dfi 




"a. Description 

i-^sr,^ publicity used 
^'.^aln and . at tr a 
^ * ^tt4iteioh^withmi5 
regard jto iider- 
% standing 

-1V3€^ Planned schema fo^ 
^reading doktrine 



If 29^ select from 
^in? column A, 

"B* PR Terms 



Lpb^yl 



desighe! 



1^19* (/ A method designed to 
inf luence a ^fhber d€ 
a legislative 




Who pioneered the "Publ 
era of PR? . ' 



1, Qe^ge Creel 

2^ Edward L. Ber^y^ 

3^ Ivy L. iMm 

4^ Theodore Roosevelt 





Pres 



Who trf^ht the first univf rsi^ courses 
in and^rote influential textbooks for, PR? 



tn^iic' 
information 

Propaganda 



\l-30^ Which method 
' havior is con 





-37'. 



llwT^ human be^ 
he nwst complex? 

1^/ _ Pttk ' ' * ^ ■ ' 

'^Fpwel 

Pi^hMfe ^ ^ ^ 

^ * A' ^n^inatloni^f powar and purchase 

^ 1-31. ywhich of the fgJwwinf historical figures; 
m „ ^effectively ^€l€iced PR ^chniques to -*/ 
.-TjEluence piMiic^op^^nion? 

/ * - ^ ' ^ 

1^* Patrick Ipnry- ' 
.^-^S. Julius icAgar 'j 
Thomas Paine 
4. 'All of the above 



1. John W, Hill 
2^ Carl Byoir 

3/ Paul Garrett ^ 
4, Edward t, Barnays 

#ho wrote Public ppinion? an, extremely 
influential ^ok in the Avelopment of 
'^cur^nt PR teiminology akd theory? 

ll* jpranklin Roosevelt » , 
2^ wai^T Lippman ^* 

3. ^fid^ard L. Bernays 

4, Eljntr tovis 



\ 



5 



1-38 J whioh preeident was the firit to use radio 
effectively t^foj^ public opin^^?* 



Calvin CQol4dge 
Franklin Roosevelt 
l^oodrow Wilson 
Herbert Hoover 
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l-3§. ^ieh presiatnt was the first to use live l-4f. / fl;epff to toe stages by wiifch. iisilic Wpii^ \ 



fad^Q and television courage Of his news 
eon^fenees? 



Dwight Eisienhpwer 

;J* John Kennedy 
€^ .?L^don Johnson 




1-40. thm major diffetanee between military PA 
amd ^ii^ttmi, pn Is one of 

* 1* theoi^ 

2^ publiar ^ ^ 

3* goals • ^ 

' 4* skills of practitioners of the art - 

k 



iom is iomm^ aoQo'^ding to ^soount lr^@#r ' 
in Ille U^ioai? Ccmmonwealth . Hhaf^^' ^ - ^ 
ha^^s'^in the second stage? 

1* The prevailing iapression of an issue 
ii reflected iff the itatements of in^ » 
dividuals who approve or disapprove 
■ of the issue ^ 

Ii^ividual sentiments are confirmed / 
r^&Weakened by coaminiaation raidia ' 
Individuals be^me partisans of one ^ ^ 
or the other side of an issus 
The nitfd^er of dif|^yint opinions is 
redded to ^^uo 



To answer, .^estioj 



1-41, Duriiig what period of American history, did from doliMn B 



1-42, 



the kevy and Aray first set up pt^llc^ 
relations branchei? 

1* ^he Civil War * 

2, the Spanish- Aa^rican War ^ 

3. World ilar I _ 
4* World War . II 

. . .n ■ i 
4ifhen was forma J training for military FA 
specialists established? 



affected ^ puTi 
oolt^n A, ^ 



1. Before World War I " . 

*^ 2 * Before World War fl * 

1, After World WaA^ * 

4^ During the Korean conflict 

1-43/ When was ^avy ilews Bureau established?/! 



Items Purohai^ 



1-46, Platform, ^^oes 

1-47- A ticket forja 
$100-a-plata/ 
^ dinner for a u* 
iwiator . 




B, 


Votesr 


1. 


Economic 






2. 


iocial 


3, 


Politipal ^ 


4,^^ 


Vocati^al 



1-48. 



Toothpaste 

flOO savings 
aeAificatp 



i^^*Jsh-Amer 



1-44, 



During the Sp^tsh- American War 

2. During World War 1 ^ . , 

3. -Between World War 1 and World War'^IL. 

4. During World War II 



1-^^ Bell-bottom 
trousets 



In what year did the Secretary of. the ^v^* % 
establish the Office Public" Relatione '' v *^^ 
as a s^arate function Sirectly under 
con ^1^17 



^ 1-5U Accoftaing to An IflcteSftot^o]^ to ptbli 
'^^^ ; Opiniop,'\«)^ich of^^^i^f olloiHng' ^ a 




2, 
3. 
4, 



1912 
1917 
1922 
1941 




priaaiV factor in sttaping. individual 
attlti^ea? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Age ^ 
News 

Psychological 
Environment 



tieritage 



• ' Ijea'rniftg, 
priniafys^f.Mtors that Wf ect ^ti 




B in trfe * 
sed fan tiamg^. 




( 
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process ©r j^lrettlt? ' 

• "if ; ^. , ^ 

ififoriistien 
1^ Th/e Besiage ig not p^^rly ttiie^ed. 
3 . The huMn destination a^Bp&t hahdle 

the infosmtion as trannittid 
4p faeh of the ^ove 

■ - . ■ . ■ ■ . . 

r-SI«i iJiiHieh of the folloirinf neasufes ,oan a 
' c^asunieator uae If heror fhe ifl^nds tte 
ay^CToa hms diffioul^ una 
the nesjage? 



fst^iding 



Repeat the iiieisa0i 

2. ' ^e ew^lea md ^alogies 

3. Aow doim the rite o4 delivery ' " 

4. All of the a;>ov* 

^"^kf ^ cepHiuilieator d^mot use feMbaek fr^ 
jj| .th^e aiidlenoe ai a hint to do^ieh^ef the 
"^f^^ following? * 

» - .Encourage their .partioipation 

; ' .H^vi^i Modijy tiie rate of deliwry 

* . ^ ^ 3* lnw|ret. the^ way the ael^alge'is * 

, . being reeeived 
, ^ 4. Change the^iiessage ' ^ 

% . €-55*j Which 'or ^e followlng^^imnt| of ^on- 

<s^ioa%Jon em, ^e ooa«Mnijp|ter^oentr©l7 * 



.i'S"^* In' ws» cosm^iei^on aie sourse ©f the 
r aessage, is umially a/^ ' * 

'-^1* apeaker , 
2. b^k, magaxine^ or AmapapeE 
I, organisation or In^itutioh'iet up 

for aoi^iieation 
4. still or noting pioture * ■ . * 

l^SS, |ef elvers of mass ooBmmioatlon ■•■■af^, 



1, 
2, 
3. 
4. 




1^ group 
indivlAiala 

large g^up oen^rs o^y 
saall group or ^a^ge 



3. 
4, 



The persoiJality state efathe receiver 
the reeeiver's froup standarts and 
relationihips " ^^r^' " 

^e presefmMion and shape of tHe 
iiessage ^- , " ^ ^ 

The situation in which the response 
will oeeur ' ' - ' 



Learning Objacti^^s Specil^ 
oharacteristici of iiass oonRuni^ 
cation p 



l-§6. 



Which of the following is a function of 
mass conmunication? 

i i 

1^ Censorship 

2 J Encoder hi society ^ 4 
%J Propefanda ^ -; 

4, Prts^agentry 



Learnint Objective i Define oenaorahip 
and indicate how ^it operatea. 




l-Sft Censorship- may bea^ba fcflned aa 

• ■ * * 

f 1, oontrollinf heirs rell^aiea Vor reaaonf 
of national licurlty 
2 , blocking off or dei^lnf intorMtiA ■ ;^ 
^ • at any point in jffm oonmunigation ^ . 
' \ process , ,^ ' ^ ■* 

^ ^^ttfng out- ob3ii|^ 

4,^influa3poinf attiSdes %y giviiig#^ 
^ crttios ve^o powers 

1-60. Deliberate censorship is exereised'by 
.4 * ' - agencies or persons known as 

^ 1* . recite nen^ ' 

2* ^pregs agents 
- 3* oensors • 

4. gatekeepers 

A j>erson w» aota as a (gatAeeper ,aay not , 

have which the folldiinf Jobar 



l=il. 



2. 
3, 
4. 



Servinfr as m n^^papir r^gwri^ iian 
^ening and routing »ail in an 
organization / - 
Actttig as nMrs director pti a tele^ 
vision station 

Acting as a nilit^ry censor in the 
Yield 



1-62. 



Natural c«f<^shl^ may^b^ deacribed as the 
rnahlllty tb receive a hms gage f of all of 
the f ollowlrfl reason's 13CCEPT which »ef the 
following 7 ' 

Lan^ag^ differencfs 
Lack of receiving nediufli ^ 
Physical handicaps 
Gatekeeper, ictivitles ^ 

'4 ' , • 
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Lfa^mliil Dbjfteti^v^^^ Identify some key' 
faei^ora a N^V^f p-ubl dc affairs of ficer 
aust □cnstder to pre?Ja^t meseagai 



to 



A elrc^raM, tuiit W France and Eniland^ 
ii -^la^ed to ^andfor^the firit tine at 
Antoivs Aii F^ro^ B^ie ntm^ Washington * 
D*G** □IhtJre 1^ a cbrifll ct concemlng the 
Ifir^l of eJlvl 3rontfifn*y. jollutlon which 

bt eaujiel by 'fU*ure rfeplaf flight i hy 
the plane. ^ WjileriDrf tfee Tell owing off!-, 
elaJ. iourSci ii tfiss* lll^elj to affect 
pubiic opliiiofl QOTc^mtn^ the atremftl, 

L An akslst^t FA/V p^eie secretary 

■ 2, Th^ eoraiafidi^g affi ctr of Andra\fs\Afi 

' ^3. Th^ Se ere-tary of De finae" 

i|. The" at todr^vs .AFB , ^ * 

Whw a publie af^ain officer wlihas to 
ehaiPgt the opinlcpni of a key public he 
vin have ^©j^etition f Tsa which, of » the 
foliovtng £roupi7 

1, Hews Mdl© 

2, Politii^al parti&s 

3* Propagsndiit^ ar^d l^bbyiati 
^4. All, of th^ al?ov^ 

Vhieh c^f tUe follovlng _ds SOT ft praieribed 
guideline for co^mica'tlon between the 
coi^^lnd and tkai p^bLle? 

1. ^Proper pr^parttlon of the "mesia^e^id 
sfel motion of the mmi eui^abJ^e Mdia 
are Is^rbant ^ ^ 

''A mBBBmg§ inconsistent vl*h audience 
< btllefa ean pwiiica ehangaj l5ut not as . 
rea^dlly aM on^'that is consistent 

3, A fl^iisif vhtch li ^een and Jieard can 
bi ^ jre^im^d t o b e p^rceivad 

h. An audiinc^e aftist be shovn -hofw it caJi 
'btnefit %y a Jro^i^d action 




2~k. Trfhich of the* following Ir NOT 8,: aoffliunl ca- 
tion fuideline? 

Ip ^ou should try to avoid coHpetltlon 

when timing your release 
2* Tfou shci\d.d ■use tlji noet prestigiouB 
* Infeirotioa seuret pais ibl^ when trying 
to i&fluenoi' ^Inioii ^ 
3. You Bho\d.d udt repeat a mesiage since 
' that im ^he sumst vay to kill Intarast 
and learning 
h. When living your' audience options, you 
must po*int out the advantages of the 
option yani vwit ahoien ^. 

The Coimiaiiair-^»Chief of the. U.S. Armed 
Forcee j^s^the 

1. Seeretsiy of 33el 

2. senior admiral or ieneral 

3. Preitdent 

%^ Ghalr^aii of the Joint Chief f of Staff 

2=6. Who are the prificipal military advisors to 
th^ Preiident? 

1. Jplnt^cniiefs of Staff 

2. Beeretaiyof Defenie and Secretary of 
State 

3. Secretaiy.of the Navy and Becretary of, 
the PiMy. 

k,^ National Security Agency and Defenie 
iBtelllfenee Agency 

3-7. A specified comnand ie eitabllihed ^y the 

1, Sfcrttaay of Dtfense through the 
Secretajy of the Navy 

2. President tlirough the major serviet 
conQerned 

3t North African Air Defense Conatod 
President through the' Secrttaiy of 
Pefanse 
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-11. 



-12. 



^thi fol3.0iai do yeu fiifestltute for thp ,( 
Joim Chitli of Staff? !^ - U 



1. 
3. 



Cbief ot JL^ysX Operation* ^ * ' 

Asitit^-^ecVatary of D^fenst (Publie 
Af fairs) 

Chief ef InforTOtlon I 



2-9. "nie As it it ant St Cretan'' ^f Defensa ii 
appointed the 

1 * ^ Secratary of- Defense 

^ Presldant 

3- Joint Chiefs M ^taff 

» 1** Benata 



Tbe main reason for el at of government .nevs 
■releasfs being made eole^ hf the Dfflc€ 
of the AJilitsEt- Bacretaiy of Defense 
(Fliblic Affairs) im to ^ 

1, proirlde a single point of oontaet for* 

Pentagon nevs corr^^gpendefiti , , 
2^ pbreyent Itaka on exclusive stories 
3. ^intaln a ley profile 'for th€ alii- 

tary-iiidtiitrlaJL* coinplex 
1*^ easily bl>tairi. We si^ature of the 

Secretary of Defense on all news 

releases 

•nie. Office of. Information for the Amei - 
Forces Is part of the oyerall fiinctloii of . 
the 



1- 



(Man- 



Assisttot Secreta^ of Defense 
pover & le serve Affairs) ^ 
American Forces Radio Ie Television 
Bjirvlee, ¥asliiniton 
Merlcan Boreas Badio k TelevlBloii 
Service j^Los /^gelei . 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
{^bllc Affairs ) 



To Mswtr Itons 2-13 €lireu|^ 2^15* ieleet tfm 
eoliffln B th# QrgaaizAfclon irfiSchf^hi^ diriat eon- 
%fol md respoaaibillty for idssloe or fmQ* 
Jbion deicrlhed; Ifi eolOTa^ k^/. 



A. 



liUSiiOBi tor 
l*mefciQna 




2-13, 



2-=lU, 



* Provlds sendee infor-- 
mat Ids gui dance to the 
serviee inferaation 
chiefs 1 ^ ^ 

Provide f 1 c 

polley guvdanee to 
unified a9m^ders 
for bYerstai mlfled" 
comBand atwspapers 



2-15. Provide specific policy 
guidMci" throTJ^ the, 
nillltKT' depwrt Bents 
for the @p^m$^i^i£id 
support of Ain^ 
Forcel Radio 
Television ni 
and outlets 



HATO 



Contracts I agreefflents and clearances from 
American ra^ 0 , talevision ^ iand recording 
industries , Tinloas^ ^llds , asioclations 
productrSs ovners flnd/or "iponsors are 
negotiated and^ohtained' "by 

1^ indivlduj^ toerlcan Forces Mdlo Ie 

Teievision stations 
2* teierlcan Forces Radio k Television 

Service, Los .Angeles * * 
3. torlcan Fore#^Badlo-'& Television 

Bervicej Washington ^ 
i*. Office of InformfliM.on for the Armei 

Forces ■ , . 



1*. ASDCMIiflA) 




Leamini abjeetlv^^ Iftdlcatt the 
role of planing In a Wavy puhlle 
affairs progranT and determine thi 
purpose, prip^r«tlon reQuirements » 
contentii ajid sources of InfprBft-^ 
tl6h' for thi four-itep pu^Jlic ' 
affairs cycle, ' . 



2-I6, A planaid or preventive public affatrB^ 
program ii supeTlor to a resedlal or 
"fire-flghtirtg" appraaeh heeaiiae the 
plTOned progrttB 

1^ concentratei on sisall ^ergeiiel^i to 
preyent them from becoml^ig more 
serious 

a. avoids sp^iflc ohjectlves which makes 

it more res^nslv^ 
3. uaes the Intiiltive approach io public 

affairs proMems / 
k, achieves' a nore even Bud affective . / 

coverage . J 

2-17, As^a ttinlaufflj a good public affairs pl^ 

Includes u / 

/ 

1* one or ^ra annexes ^' , 

2* several ehaJrts 

3* analysis of its n^sslon and a, plaa 

to accomplish it . =^ 
h. the four-step public affairs cycle/ 





1 thi ty^e of,^i*e^l'm >r plan iited f«f tfct 



laich ©f the fDll^^i^^^.^s' ls HOT in 
erttrnal publle t^^^C^e^ildered In F^tollc 
affairs plaiisf 



Flatta 



. f^e of fleers , crew, m± 

3y^5fte ma^^ aiedia vho repart tha station 
>taplt of the ports visited 



«hl^ of thf folleiiing stepi should you 
taKe to get the faGta you need in pre- 
paring and orwizing alpublla affmlri 
pro^W for yo'iir ihip or station? - 

U ' lead vLMy inv5avy-and Na-vy-orlented 
publleatloBi - ' ^ 

2, Learn the Msto]:y of yotur ihlp or 
station froia the hlBtory In your file, 
updating It If n#ed^d 

3. Look srotaid and'asK questions, tiy to 
analyze the mwpal oharsbterlitici 

of your ship or it at ion and Its -^arloui 
publics ^ 
U, Ust each- of the sbovf ©ethods and 
reaepber, as veil, ipat faatflnddjig 
li a eontlauQUs proceia 



\^en you pli* your PA _ 
vhleh ©f tbe follevini 
as a g^dellcel 



sgram objeetlveis 
Jioij.d you HOT use 



It la dtilraMe to set up as msx^ 
worthirlillt ioals as possible 
PA plan .objectives shorid he supported 
by gpaeifle p^^SCTi^ 
Sipee yovr. rmseuiK#s of facilities, 
personnel 4 tlae/\pd funds are United , 
you moMt coniidtr phem when aettlni 
up yotf objeotlvea 
laaieala^* yoiuf ohjectlvis ^11 te 
those ©f the FA ohjectiTes of the SaiQr, 
apdlfled to fit yow specifle situation 



To get n€¥s €oymT-^ 1^^ 
age of a project 
such aa a spa^t 
Tiblela reeOTery 2 

To have a- detailed 
plTO ' for haadilng 3 
FA for a najor 
exarelse 

h 

To state proeediires 
for releasi^ infor^ 
mtlon ' 

To han^e ne^ of an 
Incident am©^ m as- 
e^loslon on a ship 
at sea 

To haadli' nevs of oil 
spills at aea 



Adfferse "Incident 
plan 

\^peGlal ereat ^ . 
MrtatiTe 

lr©ad fA dijeot- 
■ Irm ■ 

PA am« t© an 
©peratio© ^laa 



^at ij the flnaL. stap In the four-ittp 
pu'bllr affairs ofolp, ifSilch oen ^ 
earrlei out throughout thii cycle? 

1. .Wet findings. 

2. lvTG.mtion ^ ^ / 

3. 'flannlng - ' . , 

CoaSiunlGfttions 

Informix ev^uatlon t^a ef feetivtaiss 
of puhlle^affairi pis^grAs light In-elude 
vhlch of the* following, itepi? * 

1, Asking opinldns of ..t^nior of fleers 

2, Qheey.ng Qh trends In eo^lalnti 

3, Obiervlrii PA crtsls occurrencis ' ' 
All of ihe above 



learning Objectlvei taentiftr the 
principles tec^lquee*6f plan- 
ning, epordinatlag^ ajid^ tiqplementing 
m international puhlie affairs pro- 
gram. 
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ERIC 



B %hm M^^fflent whicft i^t^ers the lu^itleo in 



Who is the top public 4f Palrg of ftc«p at ' 



V / ffrnmtmr rale? 

^-304 y Ifetre do abjeetlmi 

*i for yQur prolan strtii 

sad DOD? 

■ ' llj£tly to do mm 

2^32. Where are the billets 
, in vhich you s^t 
knov not only the 
Navy but also the 

' mission of the other . 
mllitajry service a 
In the area? * 

a- 33* Where doei thfe PA 
staff 

vmrled skills? 



1* Amwtsmmts 
1* Orei^ei^ 

2* In the Uhlt#d 
Ststts 



1. 

J. 
1^. 



ffiialst#r tor publlo affiirir 
Que of the esbsaiy millt^ attiehei 
A deptity ambsag^dor * ^ * - ^ 
Chief of tht ftllltft^ ajilstsfte^ idvi'*- 



What or who is the p^int of DetjtaQt 
batvietii the aiiitajy piiBllo ftffftlrg effort 
ovmrmm and the %bai#yf 



1. 

a. 

3. 



The jAoeric^ aabsag^dor 

Thm chief of the milftai^ wslstsft'ef 

The Uaited Stfttep Infeiwclaft StrVl^e 
The aouatyy tema 



Which of the ^ foil Qviiig ig ft cmmp pitfail 
in reiationa between U.S'i iervie© fterioanel 
aad hcmt nation paoplef 



Attaapting to ap^ak the language cf 
the ^host nation 

Appi^flng U.S* vii^s and itiadarda to 
the ^ople you Beet 
Shoving your knavl^dge of .the has t 
nation culture md hietoiy ' 
Psrtioipstlhg in the mBt yopulsr 
sport of the hPet nation 



2-3^4. In Rota, Spain, which of thi fallowini 
U*S. offieiais represents the President? 

1* Chief of the ailitaiy aesletance 

adviaory groirp 
2. Dlrectoiy of thm U.S. Inforaatlon 

Service 

3- Aiibaesador ^ 
Senior milita^ officer in Spain 

?*35* ^ich of thfe foiloving offieiais ii MOT 
a aeabar of the country te^? 



1. 
2, 

3, 
h. 



The eosmander of the U.S. military 
forces 

The dlrec-tors of the AID operations 
misiion and other U.S. agencies optra^ 
ting in the coiiStry 
Ihe director Of the United States 
Information Servlee 
A member of the National Security 
Cotanell * 

^-36. Which of the foiloving U.S. Sfflciali is 
noiTOlly the lea4tr of a coimtiy team? 

1* Deputy ^^assador 

2, Director of the United States Informa-i 
tlon Serrlce ^ 

3. Comander of tt^enJ.S. military forcea 
tt, Aflbaasador 



/'Bflckgraund Notes," a ^mHm of phort 
"artielea that give Information 4TOut > 
fsrei^Ei eoiffitrlei, ts puhlliha^ »y the 
Department of 

1. Defensa ^ 
a. Co^erce 

3. Health * IducatiQii and WelfaJe 
State 



' ^ Tor items 2-Ui throu^ ^^6^ mBim^ yo^ 
^ leading JouimilJt ^ba&sa thm ViB 

|idrord deployed to th« Sea of JUpan ordwd 
to make a ioodvfill, visit to OgaKi' in Japm^ You^ 
will be reiponsihla for the intei^al lef^mstiDs 
profraa for the crew of your ehip,- 



now can you gef a supply of intfernaj i^-^ 
foroatlon matfrrlalB that pertalri to Japan? ^ 

1. Mar^ publications are produced mt^O 
and BUP^S and are flutomatically dis- 
tributed to aach aoilvity m the Stan- 
dard Na^ Distribution Liat 

2. Spicial publication^ my be ordered 
through BUppiy eh^fJiii 

3. A estaloi of Current lAforaatlan Mate-- 
^riftls, NAVPM be obtainiid, 
giving complete llitint of ail 
fflateriaia 

You can use all or the above aourceg 
for obtaining ma^^riala 
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J-0 



$m you ia^€&8t th# ef^etlT^tss 
€f Ifif^n^oa mte?l&l produced ^ POD 
the i^iwyl 



1. 



Gmmw^iws It 
to€eXi^ it 
ttlimrstt It 

ypdstf It 



to all of yew Inttrail iafaMstlQ© efforts 

jDii should itresi ttst, to the Js^esej 2-i*8. 

ih$ Aaerleaa ierrlemiS will rtpreiist hti 

1* serricft 
2. ^ eoiffitry ' 
3^ eonand. 



2*W. la iflileh of the felloving vays ean yeu 
* jripare ata on the KadfoyA for thtlr 
' , Tlstt to Osafca? 

1* Furnish speelfic addict and aat trials 
to offtcers and senior petty ©ffieera 
to help them orient totlr 'iien to 
Oiaka 

2. Vrtte^ftature ^iGles for the ship's 
paper ^ provide acettfate inforiiatioa 
, ' about the traditions, emtenw, 

* ouitwe of Oiaka 
, 3* Distribute a gloiaaiy ©f cOTQoaly 

used yov6M «d jteraseg in tht Jaftaaese 

It, Each of the tteve ^ 

V^i re^pomsihllltles p If any* do you havt 
regarding the Stattii of Foroea Agrtissent 
(SOFA) vith Japan? 

1* You should. reslDd ^e Radford ' s 
' o^ieeri to explain the SOFA to the 

I ■ / /-^rev ^ . 

A" tou should Interpret ssd put Into 1^ 
teims the SOFA Japans as it applits 
to all U*S. citizens* %nd publish It 
to ill hands 
3/ You sho^d refer pprsoantl to-the 

Hlllta^ Bequi|*tmefiti for PO IW 
* d^wtm^ for specific .infomstion 

H6ae; yeu should les^ this to the CO 

aV^*^ ahW^a you do about sub vers Ion ^d 
security problems imile serving aboard? 

1* FuMlctze the danger of seeurlty 

vlolattoni 
2* Make tvery man avart of tntay 

teahaiciTies aad go^i 
.3* Use the intemia infomation progrea 

to instill attltudei that protect 

againil tne^ propafands 
k. All of «the above 



2-50* 



2-51* 



CoMiwlty r^lstl^ |tt !^ ovtotteai b«s# 
is i#^5^d la l^c^rtaacf o^ly to the 

1, ^te^adflMat ^f^tbe aUlt^E^ 

2, i^fovniat of has0 housing 
3« ^^U^al military ^ 

ii, hciting of a Con^^ailoHal ' ^ 
4ile^tien' * 

One h€a#flt twt say bit resll^tfd by an 
ineresae In^tht ftilttml reif^ct between 
the sdXlti^ aftd th# QivfXl^ puhllo 
ov#7seai is sa l^pro^r^iipt in 

1, ^.^^rali iu the Araid foreis 

2, ^^^t operatieas art espied ovA 
3* trade rela^tlons - v 

0*B* political laflueatge 

The People^ta--ftople ^ogrsa vai Initiated 
offieiaHy by freiident 



1. 

3. 



Elstahower 




ihm ttllitaiy has TOlUstwlly 

sponiored o^rieag orphasagei slace " 

1. World War 11 

2~ tbi ^anlit^Aaerlcaa 

3» tbt Korean Conflict 

U. World War J < 

durrant guldiaot for Project Handelasp 
ffliy be found in 

1* 1^ OPHAV loitruetlon 

2. the PA Regs 

3. a OHtSFO notice 
tbi BUMRS teusl 

Under vhat clrauiBstiLaees iro^d you "A 
»ost lilEtly to find a Gwaualty Aatlvity 

do^ell useful? 

1* Gsriylng ,out Prejeet Handclasp 
3. Pltonlng for Armd Forces Diy ^ ^ 
3. ProTOting the People^ to-Peoplt 
Progr^a In your coMsnd 
Gsri^lng ©ut your tntlre ovarseaa 
coBiananlty relations progrM, Includini ^ 
all of the above ' | 



2-^^53^ An ftTerseas Aisoclated ft*esB corriapondtnt 
is aisi^ed overfleas to cover vhlch of the 
follwint types of nevsf 

1. LociL 

2* iBtemational 

3. Ktttional 

U . Reiional 
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toirieifi Qevtmo their forii^ 
reporttr oftta wites worm 
* * ' 1* aaeurstely < \ =^ , ^ . 

k*' detailed aqeotmts 

2^55* ifei^h of the follQvlng itsteneflts abo^ 
the toTmim JpUTO^iit Is generally HOT' 
trusf . 

1. fi# vmtm to f#tl he hiyi the laslde , 
track 

2* iniy hav^e to wlte in a wa^ that /la 
dictated by the polielts of, hl^ fo^ 
eFHoent " 

3. He say be priiaarily Inttrta'^lEd In ■ 
sensational faiBsac interedt >^io^f^ 

i** He Bay in j tot eaotioaal eosMnt ^lnto 
hli stOEiea . 

2^56^ From i#fiich of the followinf souroes^vould 
you seek guldi^ca for han^lnf Interna- 
tional media relations? 

1. O^AVIHST 5f20. 6 and 5530.3 

2. Baekgrotaid Notes from the Department 
^ ef 'Statt 

3/ NAVFCTS 15211 
J*. FA Regs 



2-59- 



2-57* 



EKLC 



X#aming Objective: Point out the 
activities of the public affairs 
offiea in weurtime* 



Spacifie training for wartime duties ie 
required for Jdumall'ste ^ and each public 
affairs offict muit'b^ prepared by having 

1. a library of feferanee materials 

2. a file of spealal inetructionE 
3> a plan in the for^of annes^es to 

contingency "^and war g^ans 
in-service training ^ 

Which of the following fimetions would 
NOT he aBslpied to a wartime affairs 
office Iti a combat zone? 

1* Providing news and logiatic^ aupport 

to w^r correspondents 
2. Providing news to the servicemen In 

the combat area 
3» Conducting a prop^hm 
'"Velatione = 

Sending news stories 

News Center , 



for good commimlty' 
to the Home Town 



2^60. 



2-61. 



2»62* 



Hhich of tb€ folloii^ng @rguisatlops» la, 
a llalteA nmr, voiad mrsmsill^ h^dle tim 
cofflHtmity rtlatlone or elvle aetlon pro^ 

1. U,B: Art^ ^ ' • 

2* FUllt^^ aesistiaici ^Qi^ 
3, U.S. Sa-yy 
U , State Dep^^nient 

Why does helping the ol'^liaa ftewg media c 
and their war correspondents to obtaiii • 
n^i create problems for tfie PAOf 



Thm AktrleM people eaipect full news 
coverage 

Security oust not be breached 
"Not qorresp^dents are sympathetic 
to the United S'WLtia , but all must ^ 
be furnlshid ntWi "^' tij^p^'*^ ' 

All of the ahove - 



Iftiieh of the follovlng ierviees is NOT 
fjq^cttd by^ the Mm^ Qprreipondtntf 

1 p Gom\mleatlons ' 
2; News briefing ' * 
3^ LOfistloi 

Preferential treatment 



At wpich of the folloiflhg sites shoiQd a 
GIB, in^ war ZQ^e, be located? , 



1* Inside the headq^uajfterg building 

2. With a ifflall itfiit" near the combat 
action /' ' * ' 

3. Nea^ large headquarters 

As far away from the cosobat act ion 
as possible 

2»63. " Which of the follovlng factors le 'the 

major criterion' in detemlning the number 
of correspondents a oo^mnd can 
accommodate? 

1* Comunications 

2* Safety pf correBpondenti 

3. Security 

Availability of good story ^mterial 

2—64* War eorreapondenta are no^^ally provided 
meals in the 

1. enlisted dining facility 
.,2* officers' mes« ^ ^ 

3, CPO mess 
^k. Navy Ixchanga facilities •. 
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FA 

rt#ltf fr^mm Censorship MiBual 

^Wee^mml€atioas Pt^lieattop ^^^^ 

of tk# follmri-ng ptrsp«i has ^t^^ 

1, CoMiadar of the area In utieh 

' are opiating * ^ ^. 

2, Deitgnated fl-tet putelli; affairs'" 
i pffioer ' . ' ^ ^ ' 
3*' Secretary of the Ifevsr, ^ 
J** tiief of InforMtioin 

In a sajor ^consaitodj ^ftich /f the follDvlng 
li IE Ifapdirtant soiiree^Qf aevs for the 
c©rregp©iidents t 

1,- ^actieal briefingi by the comaand 
2^ Written news hAidou^s from the lenlDr 
corre^jondent at th^ oofflmand ' 

3, Dally nrwi l|riafini& by, the aows^d 
Classified comuniq^ues from the com^ 



Whleh of the follwing chsraattri sties 
does NOT apply to refulsr daily nevs 
hriefings? 

1* IsiUaacVof iissaariee t© save time- 
consiMlng ^uestioni from the floor 

2, Coverage of the iajmediate hattlefront 
iltuatlon 

3. laclTisl^n of news from the war sone 
^only > 

Coverage of e|gnificant activities 

in ^either friendly or anew rear areas 



Which of the followtag li the w^im^nt ' 
rmsmw & qsys mamM^ is issued #aah 
aeiroaa hef ©r^^iha, ^usstlon^aad-aaiwer 
^rtod ©f a ttftertBg? 



1, 

t 

1*- ^ 



2^71- 



ft eo^Mlp ^st queatlona will he 

I* pforiv^'^^ pUhlia affairs offioer 
^fch mA hlstorjeal reeord ^ ^ 
ftj ellslaates thi^pee^ for tiro- 
,co&sjiMitf^ ^lieit'loas about ipelllng 
of niffitiltod teg^isal yiofds 
It proTlaes a TOm§ in whioh the 
publle, affairs officer will be able 
to coTer up sejisitiTi Issuta 



l\mich of the folloving ti NOT a ebaraeter- 
imA& o( a j^twaiqu^T 

k deiarlptlon of daily eonbat opera- 
tlo©s ^ ^ ^* 
A. serial nUBft)er for rea^ referenGe ^ 
Coverage of 2 or S^iyi* a|matioas 
Coverage ©f the bread tfK*t^B^^wd 
operational pletTsre 



Which of the folloving ii t^e best 
desdrlprtlen of a oofflrniniaue? 



As official nevs rfltase ilvlni a 
itralghtforwd aQaomt of daily 
eosftat operatloni 

Afl ofrtcial aivs"rilisse providing , 

. sm accurate account ,.of isolated * 
engaiemetits 

A veakly revlev of oombat operations 
A^olaislfied news briefingi desired 
to'pfovlda eorreapondents with hack- 
^groiJpd Inforffi^ion 




2. 
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Assignrnent 3 



.. _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ _ ^ _ 



9 



/ 



Learfilnf Dbjeetivei pitemine the 
ruigs, procedur#i, and policies to 
folloir for' arr^ging m netrs oonf ar^ 



3-1. 



Whiah of the follQwing irules applies hmmt 
jto Galling a ntwi oanftrenae? 

^ 1. If possible , sehtdule regular confmr^^^ 
mhcmm 

2. Ajjever oall one unltss the CO suggei^ 

it 

3. Call them only by revest of the news 
Biidia or «^en there is no other method 

, of presenting the neifg ' 

4. C&ll th^ for is^ortiyit new# riltaiei 
only 

Whioh of the following is NQ^ a ground 
rule for preparing for a n^s confertnce? 

li prepare a complete hadkground news re^ 
lease for the news media 

2. Always plan for the moit senior nan 
on hand to be the prinaipal spoktsnan 

3. issue invitations to editors 6f %11 
aedia, ei^lainin^ the type of suhjeet 
matter to be oo^ered > 

4* Provide an tasy^to^flnd location ^Ith 
asi^m parking and ej^liolt direotionif 
or furnish guides 



3Mp Hhiih of ^e following ps^aotiees is reoofi^ 
^ganded for news oonferaiiaes? 

1. !ios«lly ^aliiBf for %^ltten guestioM 
to be submittedsii^ advance ^ 

2. Trying to antiol^te the nawsim*8 

< questions and brief Ing the spoksaiwi in 

aldvanoe 

3. Beginninf at the am^mnoad tlM 

4» Closing the oonferenoe as sooA as the 
subjeot has been fairly imd oo^Iatei^ 



3-3. 



i^rang^ents for gonduoting a 
enoe include 



.V 



ewi confer"^ 



1 . holding ^the sonf erence early in the 
, aorning wheneyer poisible 
% 2 . distributing any infomational niiaterial 
in written forn at the end of the 
Qonf erence 

3p holding the oonf erence in a room suited 
to all ty^s of n^ia and e^ipped vrith 
telephdhes and a suitable area for 
photography 

4. always planning to sefve fc^d and drinK 
for an ice^breaking period , 



.Miioh of the following proo^ures is reo^ 
onDinded for establishing ground rules 
at a news conferenoe? 

1* mm spokassian h^y give thts h% 
ppens his tm^km or bagj^s his « pre-' 
pared stat^ent 

2* ^e PhO may give thia just prior to 
introduoing the spoke ^pan 

3, ^e offioial %mo is being intervi#ifed 

should inake it very olear whin he 
iBoves from one oatego^ of infatuation 
to another and how eaoh oat^ory say 
be used 

4. Saoh of the alcove 
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1 ti» mm. that sttMdi for the Inf ©s- 
B&tlogi In aoltm A. 



1» off-tiie- 
rteord 

t£on 

3, On- the- 

4, Background^ 



A» ^nfoCTftleei Types 

3^6, iBfora&tlOB that may 
not -be idintifitd ai 
a t^atatioa Cm a 

3-7, Inforiaation net tor 

quotation nor for' any 
printed mtor^ 

3-t, lfifomation»thst may 

be Rioted and sttributed 
to the ip#aXef by name 

3-f * InfQriiiation that may be 
used in a atory but must 
not be ustii ai if fr^ a 
source other than the 
Mritar's own reiearch 

3-10* IniDnaation that can be 
attributed to an unnamd 
gource 



3^11* Ifey is it good practiee t© have all newe 
confirenetg tapt regarded or recorded 
varbatis by a f tsn^rapher? 

1, For usa in making reporti 

2, As an alibi against deliberate or 
eareltai mlgquotation 

3* For use a§ twining materia^ fo* JO 

itriktri ^ * 

4* To suppl^ent tiie newsmen's notes ^ 



Learning Objective i Indicate why and 
how pooling ii used for news coverage 
of certain ivants. 



3-12^ Under which of the fDllowing conditions • 
should pooling be used at a news confer- 
tnce? 

1^ The facilitiei are inadecfuati to 

accosraodate the number of newsmen who 
^ , wish to attend 

2^ The seoiirity classification of the 
^ infornation restricjts* the conference 

1© American newimen 

3* Only cofriapondents of military publi- 
cations are invited 

4^ The speakir at the aonferenee is a 
Uiii ^vernaant "of f ieial' 



3-13* imieh off the f^Uwinf aventi would peeb- - 
i^ly be a pooliiiif situation far nmfmmf 

1 * A news conf aranee witii ttie Secretary * 

of Defense at tot fentaf©n_ 

2 t h disaster aboard the usa Forrtstal 
3^ c^niesionlng of a new aircraft , 

carrier 

4. jm. is^losion aboard a large naval base 



3-14* 



3-15. 



In aceerdffllce with acoepted guidelines, \ 
which of tiie following persons would ^ 
selected to represent toe m^ia if only 
one reporter could be flovm out to a dift^ 
aiter aboard an aircraft carrier? 

1 « A ctf^raMn from HBQ Hews 
i* A Time maya^irfc reporter 
3, An Assoc iatad Press ptotographer 
4p A rei^rter from Unit^ Press Inter^ 
nationai ^ 

In which of follewinf circianstances 
would poolrten rotated 

1- A continuinf news event 

2^ An event which would be helpful for 

Kavy recruiting^ 
3. A situation involving Congresamen 

from different states 
4* to event of national intirest 



Learning Objective i .point out how 
field press censorship is used and 
carried out* 



3=^16. Wien and by whow say press censorship be 
establiihed within the Continental united 

States (CONUS)r? 

Ip^When war is declared ©r invasion 
iOTiinenti by the preiident 

2. When U,S, Amed Forced arfe attacked i 
by tiie' President 
' 3, When the U.S* declares war; by SECDBF 

4. When the u*i* is attacked i by SECDEF 

3--17, To what news does field press censorship 
apply? 

1, Material entiring an area 

2, i Material leaving an area 

3, Material circulating within an area 

4, All of the atove to the ixtent the CO 
de«ns necessary for security reasons 
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.J*9l8* ittiish .the following is m function of 
the public affaitg ©ffic#r whtn field 
pWfms oensokihip is imposed? 

1« kst mm m ceniov 

2. Degignate a censor 

3. Establish oensorihip polioy 
4» Be ^# llftison between the censor md 

corrispond^t 

3-li. Whieh of the fellowinf offieials desig- 
natei the ghltf field prsss eanior? 



1^ P\;^Xio- affairs offiear 

2^ Operationi off leer 

3* Seeurity off leer 

4» Unified^ arta^ or force comnander 

3^20p BefO]re the PAO raleasee coWuniques or 
news copy, i^tn field preai censorihip 
li iinpos#df hi must have the rtltase 
eliared by the ^ 

Ip Qonnand duty officer 

2* lecurity officer 

3* censor 

4, Qperatlons officer 

3-21* If there ie a differance of opinion be- 
tween a oenior and eorreipondent it is 
the. duty of which of the ^ollowing^offi- 
cials to mediate? 



Uhiah, if 
best, desci 
for covera 
agtivity?f 




lyr df thi l^oild^tf st&t»mts 
es DOD aoci^iditatidn polioy 
of an uncllt^ti^^ed^ military 



I 



n|list must subnit a request , 
Iccredltation tl^ough tiie chain ^ 

id : " ' 

i tat ion eafds art Is sued by thi§ 
public af fairi officer 
'Credltation is approved or disap^ ^ 
hy^^e area cossgander / 
None of the ^bovei aceredltation is 
not required 

You are contacted by a man %^o states he 
is a writer for x¥E magaiine, and has 
been assigned to cover an upcoming fleet 
exercise , Since another writer from x¥Z 
is already on hand to cover the same exer^ 
c^e^ you quest ion the double coverafe* 
How should you verify the itatus of the 
two writers? 

1* By asking to see their accrMitation 

' cards 

2. By contact!]^ XYZ mafazine 

3. By asking th^ for idenfel float ion 

4. By calling bath in for a joint inter- 
view 



1« The censor / 

2 * The person who %«fote the re Aait 

3* The operations officer 

4* The public affairs officer 

3^22* Vmich of the following authoritiei :im 
responsible for training personnel in 
duty of field press censorship? 

1» Chief of Inforfiiation 

2. Chief of Naval Pareonnel 

3* Area comanandtr 

Chief of Naval Air Training 



Learning Objectives Point out 
practices relating to accreditation- 



Learning Objective r Identify factors 
that have a bearing on the sucoessf ul 
operation of a public affairs progrim* 



3-26. 



the 



3=23. 



3=27. 



What year did the Department of Defense 
suspend use of the DOD accreditation 
card? 



19S3 
1967 
1971 
1973 



bi the follQWjj^g, ^hlch ii n&r an essen- 
tial ingredient in operating a Successful 
public affairs office? 

1, The authority to do the job 

2* A full-time* public affairs officer 

3* The support of the officer' in eommand 

and his^taff * 
4* The reso^ces for carrying out the job 

Vfliieh of .the following ioeuments are the 
PRIfWRY authority in the daily operation 
of a public affairs office? 



1. Department of the Navy Public Affair^ 
Regulations'' 

2. V BUPE^ RegS^ ' ' J 

3. ^CNAV directives in 1700 series 
4* CHINFO directives in 1700 series 



Learn Objective* Characterize the 
typical Navy staff organisational 
pattern and indicate its funetions and 
relationship to the compiand* 
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ttev May ••»i«t«iit e]ii«l8-@f-tta£f 

- -- - , * ^ 

4. iisi 

¥ 

tn senparing • Hav^ staff with 
thm &^mw ■•^yiaai # it is ^wwrnqt t/Q say 
that 

It thay ara J.daBti§ai ^ < 

2* thay aara basically aiailair # 
3« thay va^y t^ f 4.t diffaifinf naads 
4. a^ siailaiflty is dua to sl^iajrity 
of aiaaiona 

jai of tha feilmin? ura staff divisians 
in a t^ical staff E%aWT 



1. intallifansa 

2 . ecMunieatioiii 
3 • eoordinati^ti 

4« ^aratimi plana 



Uhdar whM dots tha publia affairs 
officar noMilly sa^n^ en a Ha^ staff? 

1« . €hisf of Staff 

2, Assistant' Chief of Itaff igw k^n^ 
ist^atioii 

3« Qfficaf in eopw^f.:aa u aida 
4^ Asaistant Qhisf of itaff far CM- 
RUnisationS 

Which of ths follG^^ng reasons nould ' ' 
bast daseriba tha fimetipn af a nili- 
tai^ organisation? 

la To Jjiprovs thSb scon^i^ 
2* To promote will with foreign 

nationa 

3, To hm viotofieui id hattls 

4, To support the polioies of the 
Saoratary Qt Stata 



3*34 • 



3f-3S. 



3-36. 



3-37, 



3-38. 



The priaary reaeon for thm axistanee of 
the ataff ia to 

1. asva tite 

2* carry out ^a mission of the ooanand 

3, assist the codbander in aceoffplishing 
hia niaaicn 

4. dscantralisa rasponsibility 



Miieh of tts imllMi^ tmmtimi^^ p9w* 
fomd^ mii^fMBimi Qi ^ mtmttf 

1 * Prap^ing and trMSi^ttinf ^restivsa^ 

2, paveldpinf plaiu ^fir^CGo^rdimti 
oparafioni - , ^= 

3, - Ptovldiiig l^fMMitim-md nkiiig 
' reocflBMiidimi^s V ' " 

4, lai ©f &e above ; 

Mloh of the' foilw^g is WT i f unction 
of a M^lio Affairs staff ? 

1^ To judge the aignific^oa of infor^ 
ntion / 

2 p To prepere the facta as ths^^apnander 

would like to sea ^thu ^ 
3. To eniura^ that tt|i information is 
- reliahle 

4t To provide obi^late iiiforMtion 

IVhich of folloifing reaponsibilititefl 
for planning is usually, aati^ed to 
s^ffs?^ ' 

1, AntiLelpating ^a naada of tha om- 
sandaf \ 

2, Keaping alart %q tha need for new 
pla^a or diractivas' > 

3, Draftini snanAants to pluia^ in' fo^roa 

4, Each of the above 

k pi^^lio affairs office staff can achiava 
BSMiam af f ioiancy in the use of rapour^as 

by \ ' 

1 , ^ piaming for tha best use of each 

individual's skills, 

2, insisting on tha fnoeasity of adaquate 
materials and tiiaa ' 

3p planning in taim of thm cOBnand's 

t^tal rasourcas 
4, orfsnising all staff personnal ifito 

JO/f H taaM 



-^^h of the following f so tors is meat 
^iwortant in aohiaving^c^ordination 
all ataff activitiea? 

1» h cooperative officer in cosraand 
2i ^od Borale in the activity 
3* An ade^ate plan f or tiie activity 
4. Free exohange of information^iQng 
ths divisions , 



IT 



de^rites thfr^dealiioh^maiing function 
of staff off ieeri? 



I* . In arsai the eara^m^er d^ligatei 

. 1 the ,yjspQiiilJbt±i ty_ fea^ aetien to gfeAf £ 

' i^nb#ts ' • . • . > 

i . . &ly PAD, as a s^ff Briber, may 
^&ak# all df visions in his area of 
auttority 

3 . ^an#veE the ecmnndar delegates au- 
t^rity fsr staff aetisn» Ms assist^ 
an|s pay maSce deaisipns in ^e nam 
of the eonander ' < 

4« PA Bags and Navy Hegi fhould be 
^ QOnsulted whenever a staff mepber 
makes a iignificant deeision 



Wiieh «f tIie.*fe>llowint^ reapenliblUtie* 
do, #jlaf f of f iWf s have aono^riiinf dirae? 
tives that have bean Issuaaf / % ' 

1^ They aak@ aertaltt that. diglgtlveg 
Age u^^ftgVff>g^ and_fci11gw6d ^ 

2* When app^priate, yiey f towTOftd 
ohanges t© the direotlyei 

3. They verify reperts fofc ©^^let^tis 
and relevance of ;^e dOfta 

4. All of* the above _/ 



3-40, *mioh of thr following staff offioers 
approves a^d isiues routine^ news 
releases^ ■ ' ^ ' » 

^ ,4; ■ " -. 

'i^ ComDandez: ^ 

2* iecurity offieor 

3> Publijs affaire officer 

4, derations ©fflser 

3*41* When a story that may be sensitive arises, 
^ ^ vhioh of the following procedures should 
you follow? 



3-44 # *Whieh ^f the followlnf publiaatlons de* 
fines the relationship between a s^ff 
and a ship that is serving ai the flag- 
ship? 

1. PA lets 

i* Beoprj.ty Hasual ' 

3- BUPfga Manual * 

4^ Navy ^g§ 

3-45, In order to diiohargt hii duties effeq^ 
tively, the^fltfihlp division officer 
maintains olose llaiipn with shi^'ii 

1* personnel officer 

^ 2* oonnahdlng off ioer 

.3* legal officer 

4. eicegutive 6ffig#r 



3-42, 



1. Wait imtil the comander suggests a 

news release and then check the facts. 
*2i First check the facts ^ next prepare 
a news release^ and then get the 
coBBiander ' s approval 

3, First check the facts, next get the 
cosmander's approval; and than pre- 
pare a niws release ^ 

4. First seek the c^n^^der's approval, 
next check the facts, and then pre- 
pare a newr release 

(a) ' Who preparei most direGtlyeij and 
(B)' who si^fl them? * 

1^ (A) A staff saetien, Cl) the assist^ 
. ant chief of staff for the iection 

2. (A) A staff saetion, (1) the officer 
in cdnmand ^ 

3. (A) ^he assiitant chiefs of staff, (1) 
the chief of staff 

4. (A) ^he chief of staff, (B) tiia 
conmiandar 



/ 



3-46. 



3-47. 



Learning Objiotive: Reco^i^e finda- 
mentals of organising ah efficient 
puilic affalrs^offlce., 

^ ' \ _ 



A large ihore-based public affairs office 
should have at IMKBT hew aiany correspond^ 
ents? * 



1. 
4. 



7 to 10 
3 to a 
1 or 2 
10 to 14 



|i?hy W0uld a staff publia tf fairs office, 
aboard a large ihort base, have an un- 
listed phona nvatefi among other listed ' 
nu^^ri? ^ 

It provides comunieation during a 
major disaster when all of the phones 
are in use 

Thm public af fairs officer nust have 
the aline to hold confidential con- 
versatlbni 

It holds down the nt^tor of crank 
calls the office often receives « 
It provides newsmen with imfflediate 
accesi to the piiblio^ affairs officer 



; 3'jr. 



18 



3»4S, 



3-49. 



3-50.- 



3^12. 



All oi the following fic tori 'must bi ^on^ 
*sj.d€f^d in office managenint planning 

1« aissiori ^ 

2* worH flow 

3. utiliEation of personnel 

4, senior Ity of personnel 

Use of identlf ication devlees for key 
public affaixa personrteX for access to 
disaite^ gcenes and reitrictid events 
must be authorised by which of the 
following steans? 

1. Mamb from the public affairi officer 

2. Canmand directive 
•3« Notary Public 

4. Letter from the security of fic«r 

CDR Cox^ who new a^ard, dfcid^s to 
rearrajige the PA office in the hope of 
increasing efficiency. His rea JrarigectieiiC 
will NOT b^ worthwhile if its oi^ly eort- 
i#quencg as * 

1, improving the fl^w u£ orfiu^ vrt^tk 
^* el isLina^ting wasted ox: ov^rcSuwded 
ipaces in the office 

3. enhancing the attract iv^JiesB o£ ^ 
plays and furni things in th^ office 

4* increa^iay the productivity of f 1,.^ 
perasnnel 



Laarnijig Objective ^ Ixidicat^ irfHAJi 
^ tarit factors concerning the fDus^ 
basic ai^nin ia trative proc^s^^ai 
planjiiiig/ organizing, coordimL 
and supervising. 



policies, procedures, and ichedtjles ie 
part of 

2, organizing 

3, plamning 

4, supervisiny 



Most large PA O^ii-^^i^it , , * 
departmenti by what f^cto^a ^nd f^r r 
purpose? 

2. Personnel sKills, cro^i- tf^i ninq 

3. Functions, speci^liEatiMn 

4. Functions, cross^trairiiny 



3^53. In org-anliififl an of fice by fariGtion^* yqm 
ihouia ml-nl^ze >the dr&v^acki of -ovSrr 
speciaU^aticn by Wliicta of the following, 
means? 



L Doing- everything yourself 
a, Being available so that you can itep 
in to ta^i ai sp^ciaUat^s pla.ce 

3, Increase th© mayinin? l^vel so that 
yoti h^ve ^two ipeciaUBts on each job 

4, EncouJaging cro^i-t raining 

t?ftiich administrative fuJ^ction ntus t 
consia^red in eviry part of tHe p^Jblic 
affairs jtfb?- 



3-54. 



3 



1. 

3. 
4, 



Planning 
Coerdinacing' 
Organ izing 
Sapir vising 



Information fsr lterri 3-5S: 

A, AtCintiors to timing - 

B, Pe^ionf^ei as^ignmenc b^aed on ikillfi 
c. Availability 'Of equipment Jnd supplies 
u, UpKiep of cametss, cypewriter^, and 

Qtfi^r te^our^ei » 

iu ^sfec;uC^ tH* fiinctiyfi ^nd. CQ*rdinatiuri 
of ftian^geniint j y^3y need to CoriSid^r 



whl 


eh' af 




A, bf 




a; a 


J, 


a? c. 


4. 


A, B, 




the 


pi 1 n^- 



i , 
2. 



4 



Wic^ guys- fixiigh ia^t 

Li^^er Shijj ig th* k^Vstone to got^d 

supervision 

Familiarity breeda ^ontetnpt 

Waver do toddy v/hat you cari p^^i ^ir 

til 1 LCmarrow 



st^f f of a Office li io Coniduct tt airi 
1 ii^ sa^sioiis ^!id efiwwura^e cJumt^lgt ion of 
^*lf -imj)roveiii^nt courier . 

5e ate gu>>ei via i iiy thy y£ Lw*J kj02*s, 

e^t;}^ oft^ with a dliff«rettt caie^i b-acJcgoyjid, 

tiu^lifica-t iyriS 
^ Botn will prt>4 Lh^ ^ ^*t>£. 4..,= . ill 

On the eaxni j ob 
i . Eaytl will haVfi t|i. K*'' Wi.sJ.^fe tw 

4 Heiuhejfwia J»4ys= . t ^-^i, a ^ lu 

fe^um^jie t liiy hi s \^^jk, 



.5: * 



wimich do^i not nec protisni^^ll itmi^ 
s^oul^ ym take? 

2^ pcin^ oiat 9X7or2 ^iulte and 
4* it to the PAO for revision 



TH^ msm JOSl^ r«vrJ.tis the at^ry it 
a^lll f&J^ls to met. prQfeiplorial t^Jid'^ 
ar^s. Whish of th^ fol lowing action, i 
iKculd Y€^\x MW take? 

1^ iiJbatt thi liwrltteii icory to th« PAg 

3, Oiftr BMqqmmtiam tJiat will i^r^ye 

hii story aiid w^itinf ^kiXli 
.4. R^wrl ti "the itofy ymrm%l£ 

A off fu^Gtlonal tGtivAti^S Cor the 

fk office sh^Duld be ppepired aJld malP- 
talniA by^ vhieh of ^he foliowtng jir^Oa^i 



J^^^ ptf ograminf * Whie* o£ tHt ffell^iif 
a-ctl^ni should you tmk%? * ^'^^ 

L . ^ili hiJB tJiat hi ahould rtsiir^h 
•■^ T^mH likinf a Bi^ff #ati^on 
) . 4al3. hUn if the^i mt% an/ ahjing^i 

cha^ is to kisj s%iff9ati.Qns to 
niasaie 

3 - Mpp^Qvs th# gliani^t atf a^ ttiAfll tff 
eneour&finci hio gvagg^at eth^r 
tfhmfts 

4^ pig&pp^eys th^ avi^fetfU^n; but tej^l 
Him you. appre^iafe^ tl^t ^ou^fht btHin^ 
it 



1, p^rgoimeJ. ottiami 

2, s^nioj JO 

senior JO would probably s^ea^i & fsaiirif 
of ho^tilit^ menq his or her jualor^? 



1. i^ikljif Che cau2i o£ m^st&j^ss 

2. C^ititfiEing witJiQUt iood r®a«* 

3. Ct^aae/iding An ptahlls 



i^ing courteous to 



Assignment 4 



Qff jcg Mana^ efflent^ jc Qn t jnuggj) l CQmn-unity Bjlatlons and Special Eventi 
"Im^hook Ami mmmit ^ NA.VHJ'rRA I0 g95--B; Pa^gg - IQk 



prec5 firing Mavy le^^tg'rr? aJ)J 



Vail i-_JU3 ly^^^^-Q r^uv_^ ^i,^ i i v_ J , , -liJe iii 

mats &r«ir pr^^i',. i'lLt^d w hic h .,1' L-he 

i ow i r ig p ub L i a H- i o r% 3 ' 



- O A i i . ii >dtj r i 1 fie a i ■ as ^ n the foii y W 1 iig 



. He wags apprl Bgd uf the ^ituatluri 
i Tti^ ^_rj._ne_^le or ti,e a._hut^i is aUi^ci-ML 



item ^=6? 



i it pr^^^a ■ j^fi^ 



fiav J 



1 . Choi t-'fe w '4^1- is 

. Wl'lLilig Q Lvpi 0 BfciiteSli 

i ^ i I . t i ^ , 

'^•iie t i ^-^ 

i K sc^, Li. , i. . 

3. T«2 a vol, J. coriiU^'i. . 
f^i-l leg 



He ijjui f a t .J U i t y a t i u 

h. He ^nd his ideals live 

mcliiiij. .jT . tfurd i., a aeijtef.ce you ahuul i 



ill b ..p i Ljii 

Cha, g& the ei. 



W. L, i it.. i 1 i 1 . . „ ^ i , I i j ., ^ 



at, 1 y I 



wo rd^^ f r y .^Uf tt ^^rT 

1. IJ^u isfOrd^ iHat fire- f.:,^..,,. ^ 



Wui di ... ... 



EKLC 



Whicli orie of the following sentences 
couJd ser=ve as a topic senttnee? 

1, Did you secure tM f /e? 

2, V/ar is expensive 

^ f3< Later ve foiind * .^em in the galley 
''\ 3 > It start.ed to snow the next day 

1^12. V/hg' re Is the t,opic sentence placed in t,he 
^- paragraph? 

1= ari int ruduij I ury seriteiiije a I the 

beginning 

d . In a. summary i3 ?^ n t e rK_^ at the ^ i id 

3, Midvay thruugh the pa'rH.gi^a.ph 

In aiiy position, but usually at. Lher 
beginning 



p u rpo 3 e i n c o 1 uonr i A . 



i iig a i= i ri e 

i The p. e^£i. l^i i t 
fac %d to suppwrfe & 
r6.4Ueol fwr new 

^ - i A pi?? a fOi- t h._ . : 

rt : . i i . i 

I i iue w f ' H > J 1 , 1 a . i i 
belw.,en Navy 
y"^3 1 s 



..I -lei 



U==19. What of order was used in the AJl 

Hands reply to the letter asking a^out 
the history of the USS BgwdltchJ , given In 
your ttxtfcok? , 

1 . ^ .Place o rder 

■r'.' Order oC emphasis 

i-. Ctironologlcai order , 

h Logical order 

^-.^•'U= Which of Ihif following i-^ NOT a ruiigtlon' 
uf the SOP' a fur operating a public- 
affairs office? 

i. Heduyfe tlie ijomber dud guijipu^xi t/ uf 

1 at e r directives 
£i Rdvlsef or guide ntew p^rSuiinel in 

routi lie ffleittijra 
5-. Proiiiu te prgveri wfrice pi'&._: L l v.^ ^ 
. E^stabliah a Staxidard X'oi^mal for rJav>- 

1 ns tr^.etions and noticed 

I, ._- i WhuL KiiiJ. i dir^uLi^e w^.aJvi ji^^i yiallj Ue 
uijsrd tu g^-sveiii the release oi in furmal iori 

ill a bp^clfic cojrttTiarid? 
A iw^al riuF 

A gp.jeoial di [l*^. L i ^ V ti Li,.^ tAu 

^ A s pe C i a i J 1 Ter e L i V e I' i' y nj C H I n F Q 

puLll aff.. lis pl&Ji Vajy I LJiii th^ l"ur'ii»QL 
in Ap p*.- r hi 1 A I Y 

1 ti.^ . . J. 'pi_j 1 Si.v, ^ii Sii will be 

bc?t.t.r ^ i^vefd by th ^jh^iiged f^imkAt 

Wlieii t_:h£iJl^,cB are appruve i by 

f led % 



o...;r ha. all of t?ie f.ll..wl,ig cohtfntt. 



ad I ry 



Le: hf^ thj ag fii.^jtf 1 ^ d J.e 
Al 1 yf I he abt. Vc 



, 11 \ i 5 

p 1^^ tu j 



1 li 1 i i.a 

V- V I s^^e J ^3 ! 1 e i 

Ihr 3 L afM ng r 

Bu! -ai^ C Jl h) 

liiS r i cert. ...i.^i til 
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k'^k. For which of the ^lloving eventi are 

CIB*s normally es^abllshad by a noticei 

/ 

1. Adyersf Incitenta 

2. A major fleet exercise 

3. An li^rtant news situation 
All of the fttove 

U»25, In which of the • folioving putllc affairs 
plans would you find information con- 
. cernini caaualtiesi 

1. CIB Plan 

2. Adverre Incident Plari 
3» Special Evant Plan 

h, Coaffland PA Plan 



i*-30. You are preparlngja stu^ on the pTotlem 

of impToytng Nai^/newi madia relatlojshlpi 
dtaring fleet axerciies* Which tha 
following atateinents Is most likely to 
be an aasuii^tlon rather than a fact? 

1^ During past aaerGlsea there have been 
artieulatej dlssatlifled news 
r#porteri 

2* The news repojterB will cooperate 

with Navy PA procedures 
3. The PA coamiinlcatlonB eqmipment has 

been overhaiiled 

A revrltten set of procedureB has 
been furnished Havy PA personnel 

k - ii . iiov should you present detailed facts in 
a PA study? 



Laaming Crbjactlve; Specify th& 
aethods to lise and* the format to 
follow In preparing PA studies . 



^ InfOroatioii for ItemM U-^o tiiruu^i u 

You are pr^patring a study for your supsfi 
OFj the PAD, as toackgrounil for a dec la ion 
on choosing asong three proposed uo^Bunity re=^ 
iatlons projects/ The iteffls ^should markad 



Ttum or false 



^^26. You ffiWLst g^ih^r all avaii&uie ii.x.,rjiiQt. i 
cQnuernliig the ^jQ^Bunlty relsLlona pru- 
Jects . 

k^27 . You must let the PAO xo^e the i e c-uiiiaienafe 
tlotis. 

ai^aiysii of the facta before drawliii 
ooncluslwris 

i*^29. Wtiat mrm ttie t^aei c eleioente tt.^i^.o^j t 
the body of a PA stu^? 

1, Prc^lems, fmcts beftring on the i^. ...u . 

dlscuasioti 
d Problem, dime 

closurea 

Aes'^iptluiia ^ di ac.is^ * ^^li ^ is^.^ma^.i ,^ 
%lons i enclOeurea 

k Problefflj aiSUJ^tii^ii© ^ fa L.ea*l,,f^ 

on the problem, diseag#siu£i . gun- 
elusion j reoofflOfendatlDng 



i. XriiJlude & ^^Mmmjry of the facta In the 

body of the study 
£i Arr^ige them in logloaJL 
3. Do both of the aboye 
h Include the details uf mxj fact that 

bears directly or Indl recti y on the 

prQblea 

Ak 1 '-jf Hie fyli^viiig Qiatexlsi ahuui J Lie 
included iii the dlicusaion ^e^tioii of a. 
PA study EDCuEPT 

i possible solutions ttie probieci 

2, the reasons you rejected ^^ertaln ^uiu- 
ti Qua 

a detailed gjid, if neoesaaiy, lengthy 
expoeition of the study ' 
i* an ejcplanation of your re^at^no fur 
reoQ^oendlfig the glTren solutloh 

take whet* writing the ^^oriclUaign of a P^ 
B % udy ^ 

1 Lisiiiig alternate solutloni in the 
order of daslrablllty 

2 Stating briefly the best solution to 
the problem 

3 Appjylng the tests of auitaLlilt^ 
feasibility, and acceptability to 
your lolutioii 

Both 2 and 3 abwvs 

St. te ti.e actipii ivq.jr^d to ifflpleBeti.t tii^ 
a ugge^ted agl utlun? 



1 lli tht^ diflCUsaiwi^ 

2 . Utia^r l eeomaendati 

3 In the conclufilon 
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li-35. To' condense the main body jo f a PA study", 
you may need to add iup^^Tting matirlal 
as enclosures, Vftiich section is mast 
liKely to require enclosures? 



1, The discussion 

2, The facts bearing on the prcsblem 

3, Thm aasuaptions 

h. The reco^pendations 



Learning Otjtctive : Heea^ize 
fu^amental^ of settlpig up' and 
carry i ng O ut rsji e f f t c t i c onffliu 
nity relations program. 



' h - 36 . Wh i c h o f the 1 1 o w i 1 1^, n t? w h el ^ m?? r i I h hf* -3 
a.gpeclal val ue i n t. h e c 0 nnnufi 1 1 y re 1 a. t i ui j 
situation? 

1. Con ri let ^ 

2. Proximity 

3. Con senile nLre 
^ U. Sex 

relatiuifiS pruj^isijif/ ^ 

i. Frequent ^U'-l i^ntere^ l 1 ..g, i^.i^^i^^i. s 
the medi a 

A guod CO fifia ^ a-' -'^ ^'^ rr i ^tt 
3= Part 1 c i paL iun by Nav^ personnel j.. 

eommunlty affairs 
U . A goo d c Oitsnaji d ¥ i t h con c e rn f o r vj o nua , i 

nity welfare ar^d a pro grim lu t^srii 

public acireptariLre 

it 3d fi'- 1 uiS.! i J , a uv..^Uiia^3:n ji j i i i - * 4- i - ^ 
thfc respotia 1 bi ii ty for ingurixig^ that n 
eoffluiun 1 ty re I a 1 1 on p r grajn is ^ o uji d a. , j 
effective to whieh ^.f the fwl lowing 
officers? 

1 . Exe c ut i vtt u f ^ f i e * 

2 . Op e r a t i a n 3 0 f f i c e , 

J. Fajnlly Serviced Of . i 
U . Pub lie A f fai U f r i ?= I 

S taTldln^ 

Tu evaluaL c pUk i 1 ^- s I i i l ^. ^-^-^ 
3. Tu separate cowiauii ity lela-ti » * 

puLlie affairs 

Tu identify th^ mi i 1 . jiii^ y 1 . wi t, 
the public inter.eat 



b-UO, Civ:ilian eoifffianies which are yiid^rstood 

and accepted by a eommunity hsvg identified 
practices that ten4 to as sure ifrecti-y# 
corrmtijiity relations. Which Of the fol^r 
lovfirLg is rTOT included among'' these prftQ^ 
tices? 

Behaving like a ^ooi rieigh^o> 

2. Tilling the eoMX^iL^y about itself 

3. MalntainlAg a moaegt ajici rts^rva^ 
attitude ahout its value to 

c or^iiii 1 ty 

Telling its employees about the pl&nnfed 
CMirTpn.ujii ty relsticsns prograJn It has 

U~-U[ ill vhat way can tt5& Navy benefit from a 
g ou d c o nte i-in i t y e l^a 1 1 0 n s p r o g r am V 

Retted rewfuitliij^ 

?, Higher est^^^m in tfic coifflBUJiily vh^re 
fJav^" personnel live and work 

j . Increased s up p u r t f^ f ~^'h e N & \^ ' ^ 
mission / 

k . Each of the abovt? | 

Whi^h -jT Ui^ folluw=ing officials is de- 
slf^aLed to eict- foi^ arid in behalf oi the 
^tfC re taiy u V De f e 1 1 s s i ij pi an u i ^ig i*ri d 
i nip 1 e nie n t i n ^ the DO Li C^u Him-Lu 1 i ty R e 1 a t i o ri 8 
Program? • . 

i. Se^i^^^ij -r HcjuUi. tdu-fiUoii and 
^ei fare " • ^ 

£1', g ^^f% tai y of . 

J. Assistant Sepjtotary ol e^ae (InAbliC 

Affairs) 
U CHINfO 

re3pMi.::i i L ie Kl'^iug puJaiti ve feinp^^nli 

to th?; imp^-j. taii-,. e of od cofflmuii i ty 
ici&ti.ns ill the t.Xes='Ution uf hi b oiibal'^^ii? 

1 P-ubii- Works Offiu-e-r 

Pubil / Afr&ii e orfi^iri 
1. Ejc^cutive Officer 
U C'^aiim±ndi i!^ u f f i ij^r I 

ff T f 0 . 1 V ... t_; . .oiwui 1 1 y ^ e i a t i us i" ^4^' -fi* ? 

^ ....... ..ia<.i. ^. ^ 

^ P ub i i s ■ ^ 

^ All of the: ab,,v^ ' 

A a ^ U.e pubi 2^2 d Lj ^ ^y -w.UiiflU-- 

ifeliysiiuns prwgrajB s.,..me at^ -^'ha r^Lter- 
ized as eXternaLl and aujne a,^- liilerrisl. 
Wh i ci . u r the f'-' 1 1 u w i n g ar/e e g ri s i de red 
fxteriial i 

2! Retired fiav^ ^ersMfirJel 

3, Career civilian einployfees -jf thd NaVy 



k*h6\ Which of the f ollowing> are considered ^-52. 
Navy internal publics? ' 

'It Members of the Navy Leagug 

2. Newspmper edltore 

3, Ntembers of the U.S. National Manu- 
facturerB Association 

U, Local lovernment officials ^ 

^-•^t , ' In ^ large city where there are several 
military , Installations , vhat can you do 
to avoid oyer lapping and conflicting 
ooiaaunity gelations programs? 

% 

1, Rotate conBnT^ity relations responsi = 
bilitifS 10 that each comBiand has 

■ 'full charge for a period of time 

2, Form a coordinating council to plan i4=si*. 
4 for all Activities involving cummunity 

relations 

3, Participate in a formal comBiurjlty 
council that includes ^mllitaryi govern- 
toental, and civic leaders 

* Do either 2 or 3 above 

k^k& , V/hich of tKe following complalntB ceyi be 

clasaad as requiring remedial actiun? ^-55^ 



As the fiAt st#p In factflndini, you 
must identify the 

N 

1. Influtntlml eonmiunlty organizations 

2. aiesion and organization of your 

3. cowftunlty power structure 
^ pagt and current ooMunity relations 

prograjfl 

1*^53* Which of the following ooMunity power 
struetuTea is esaiest to determine? 



1. Pcaitical 

2. Economic 

3. Social 

Which of the fo: 
Bide red a typ< 
power structure 



/ 



the 



A. complaint that Navy personnel ar? 
Ujiabie to receive adeQUmte service; 
in the local coaaunity 
2 * k complaint from Navy personriei 

base that prices of comodities in 
local community are too high 
3. ^ complaint about Navy drivera vtiu 
"fall to heed a special speed zone 
near an elementary school 
h A coffiplaint that housing for NaVj- 
personnel in the local. coAmiiilty ii. 
inadequate 



A r^iteaial cw^Uiiitj ieiat^iv^iio ^i^grac 1^ 
classified as a fire preventiQii progr&T" 

teich uf the fuiluwifig ia NOT a itep in 
the Ft^ur=Stgp Public Ar fairs uywlel 



2. Factfindiu^ 
3- Co^unieat iui. 
li . Evaluation 

^^y\f Vftiiwh of the foii^wiwj^ . > » — 
nity^ relatlOfiS from publicity? 

1^ BtophaSla On yO^mUiii ^aLl«ii aii4 eVai aa 

tion 

2^ Local appruach In liewa icieaes^ 

3, Good evaluation 

1*. tophasis on factflndlri^ azid plafiiili*g 



(loving gr^ps is NOT con- 
jf leader in the info.rmal 
)f a local uOnffiunity? 



1. Decision makers 

2. Inr'luent ials 

3. Elected officials 
U. Optnion leaders 



if' ^ 



Wliat vlil pjrobably b& your most feaeible 
source of information about the attitudes 
of local citlaens tovard a naval air 
station and how these attitudes are faAed? 

1. An attitude su^rv^y cons t rue t^id by the 
PA itaff 

2. A profeBeluual survey 

3. A detailed exa^natioti wi a variety uf 
publiahed mterlale # 

U All interviev with the opinion leaders 
for infoiTafltlon 

ruU should give special attentlun to spot- 
ting exiatiDg sfid potential problems in 
cofflBiunity relatiiJnB by doing which of the 
following? 

1 . BeTle^lfig corregporidgnce from time to 

2. Using formal and InforBiaJ contacts with 

locsl Givili&ns 
3 Noticing remarks t^^^ lu atafr luseLiiigs 

and elsevhere 
k All of the atuve 

Wiy ia L^he ggt&LllM^stoiit a Ut^iUiiiiAiii ty 
Surv^ey fll^ rec^^fift^^ed? 

i. Fur lh& infort^fluu yf the ^iri^mi li^ 
command 

^ For rea^y &ceesi tt^ iiifunnstlon ueeded 

dally in the PA affice 
i For availability of needed iata to new 

p^rsorinel reporting to the PA offi«^e 
^ For plannlni a riew survey 
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^58. 



Sl^ce the ^omunffcy sur^y file at a' 
naval statlW ha* not been kept up-to- 
date ^ you au^ei^ to the., PAO that you 
vox^d like to a curr^J^ survey. 

Which of the follB^4sf^^^eJiAeg,^ght he 
properly maJta? 




Y#B^but include all'^lfrge elties 
less than 50 miles froii the base' 
"Just get the file up-to-date" 
''Let's check to aee vhether a similar 
aur^y has been made recently by the 
local Ch^Biber of Gomaerce, or anyone 
el^se'' 

"No J it's &fi unnecessary effort" 



U^Ttmtr a PAO ajid til a Staff haVg cuilg^JLed 
all the esBenti&l Information about a 
co^unlty, what im the riext sLep In tht 
day^slopsent uf the comsLinit^ relatl^iia 

rel evwice 

s>t. 8 peed he a aiid reports 

j Formula ting the obje^Llve^ f Ln^- 
coroiunity relations progr^ 

FyrBBula t liig Quurseg of actit^*! l., i 
tw carry uul the pr. ^i&in 



fwuiutiuti of ^ t^haaiber > f 



:e7 



C^erate the local better bus Int. as 
bureau 

PrUffiiOtt: at w** Li. iij. i i-. ^il^. ^j^^ii 

of the oimuiiliy 

fJomliiate local oti, ^i^i^ . ^ t f it 
legi slat i*2'e 



1-62. Which of the folloving ii a basis for 
nBotivatdng Interaction tetveen a Navy 
base and the comualty? 

1. Thm Navy personnel spend mDney in the 

city 

2. The Navy provi,des efflploymant for local 
residents 

3. Recopiitlon of the a^jjy mutual inter* 
esta betveen the tvo is fundaaental 
T^e NifVy needs comiunlty support for 

W such things as adequate sanitation 
and health facilities 

^ 05 toiAj first drafT. of a proposed eoafflunlty 
relations program should contain what 
i r^or^tlon? 

i , A sLaLenieiiL yf pwiitjj based un guide- 
lines from liiglier autiiOrlty 

£ A itatement of objectives wi tii a 
tentative schedule of activities 
and projects. 

J Speci f ie j^legatlonM uf authority for 
go^mUni€y relatloriS Qctivltlea 

^ kll of th^ above * 

' i *t H J . uue: ^ e *#w± K 1 i fl a » e i a 1 1 \f E ly 

amall ,.Omfflunl tj- with i*.sux f fClen t reaourCfs 
It^ tjuiiduut a full scale coamuriity relations 
pr^graffl. which or the ro^ovlng program 
elements should you be^^^ with? ^ 

. _ " i 

^ Correap- ii^ieiisje wick x^^^mim lu tift 

social power structure of the ^co^Eunity 

j Social event a to be stLen4ed by th^ 
CO, PAo arid hi a staff ^ aiid leaders la 
the spgial t^vei atrueture Of the 
^umiiiUn i ty 
Al 1 uf th^ ^u., vt 



al y tfhi .h of tne f^l.oiii g 3|ek,l i ^ . 
mi ^h i fa i 1 be u a us e you di d rii ^ t g o i le f 
Ivj^ai yuit.,re^ w us > uffis Siia Lrs*di 1 1 tjcis ? 



i ch I 1 L , ea 

^ M U a J e 1 ii i k 

vl^it .y the 



b iiefit Iwc 
Bali J. {fiu^i.^ that 
furnish du ing = 

the -tate 
A Laae Mpen ii - i4=-i i . a ^i, 

S ^iday and ior wh.^h y u 11 to a., 
iiavai , era-„.iurte 1 ar . d th^l^ depsLndeiita 
tw aVx,id ajstremea ui Ar^&^ and Lehav 
A £iavy bfei 1 for wiJui. ywu i iml \ 
1 i. vl ta i 1 -^jiiS tw = pvj£i*5t^ . e d iriand^ i 
oa VaJ y f f 1 u .. i a 



pa I t of the fuur at^^p P- cycl^? 

1 < w . as iiiaiiy 'pU^ ilea a^ ^ s 1 1 i ^ 

Tm feive ffipl#te picture f the 

pi n L-^ ail ^sfiy pefgoiinel in the 
c >j mia^ ii d 

To Insu - I ^.-i Hii = 

afie^te« .fid ..hoSe heip iS ess^iitl,! 
Tu get c*ltlv_isa a^,d au^geatiufis froy* 
all haiids Lefore a piograii is put Intv 
wpe i at 1 wti 
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Uhich of thm follswioi effLctrt shoii^ j 

review a proposed coimuiiity relationa"' 
programj drafted by the p^Ablie affairs 
officer, prior to submission to the 
commander or coaroandlng officer? 



1. 



r Ejceeutive Officer 
eer and Administrative 



Chief of Staf, 
Operations 0 
Officer 

Flag Secretat^ or Administrative 
Officer 

Senior Public Affairs Q/flcer in the 
mrea 

r the plan has b^en ufficially adupLcj^ 
is dune to maXe the? c^fflmurj i ty re la 
tionk p^ograiii^ teajn effurt? ^ .i, 




The BsS i i 14 f -.-^ L 1 

^r^ia ajid the; reaatjiia 
g I ve nl to X era 



i, The BsSi 1 14 f -..^ iTIia L 1 yU-.i^L Lhe i -, 

rfhifid it ^re 
r tfie ^juiuiiiaii i 
ti Indivr^^ia Wid agen^ie^ re^porisibi.. 
for Sfeeifif parts uf trie prograffi ar-. 
so in 

J BOtti 1 \Jd k abv-'v^ 

^ The c^dto,n i 1 a 3 ^ ^ s . . l i 

cerniim t^ c*. operation exp<ecte * 



oy , 



Jtov cmn you l«ar& vhi§ta src thm rffht 

corairunlcatiQri chajineli to rtaeh speelflc 
publiei in your coaffiunlty? 



1. 



AsK the Ibcfrl newspaper pii'bliah^r 

Ask the president of the local Chafer 

of coininarce 

Look up the facta that you co^leoted 
and analysed in your eoiMuiiity survey 
Ask your oosiajfder or the exeeytlve 
officer 



T'he final step of the four=ittp PA cycle, 
evaluation, leads back to 

i fftijL fl lidiiig 
2, planning 

^ objective detei od jii 

1 resltlLy against utjectiveis 

reaiiita against past hiitOij u'tt 
prograffls 

J Suce^Hats against Xali^iisa 

^. weak ipoti^ agalnfl L strengtiig 
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Assignment 5 



Conmunity Relations and Spec ial Event s (coritinuedj ; Qja i' and Visual Communieati ln s 
Textbook Agsignment, NA VEDTffl^ 1_Q195-Bi Pagg_5 104 - 12B 



mearting of the term "speci^i event 
identify types u f &pet_, i^ii events, ai^a 
indlcjate practic«js applicable tu Navy 
participation in special events. \ 



A spei^ial eVeiiL, from the putili^^ attdli 
pvinL of view, is th^ ^^tayiny or draiTia = 
tigation of a fact to convey a mej^saye 
publli= it fn^yj^ alsjw be de^iutibed as 



f wl a 1 I 4 , ^ . . ^ 

dCwOrding lq prescribea sLandards 

ait eVeilL ^tJliduwLed ti=' btsliefit the 
v_=t^iiiiT!aii i t y 



Hruwh of the ttyiiuwiny t?:^ le* e?i*v e^ j^-* 
in detaii spscldi evenLs* in whlgh Navy 
pjai ti <jipa t iun ij? authuti^ad.' 

i N ^ V y He >j 

^ All hcijids ..ii^^ i.i^ 
i . HA Key^ 
4 aUi tf<J 



s 4 u I id SI unusual vliwanisLarices, the personnel 
who actually carry out a special eve?nt 
plan may include which of the following? 

i fhe COgnliariL r AwJ ' s aLatf 

2. PR- trained Naval kfiaervisLs wi, si^tivt 

duty for training ^ 

J Navy^empioyed civAliaii^ I 
4. * All of the above ^ 

ill iL^iTi^ 5-5^,throayh b-ll, gelect from Columii 

B the type uf public fur whiuh Vim ^peulal ev^nt 

iii uoiamn A is, must suitable. 



the b^se 



"?olt the vy Lfeague 
parade 



r ujji_ i 

in t^rriatiorial 

sy^^ i ai 



iiK_ t n J I , - = - 
ehafiibe* of omn^fie of t i i,^^ u i 

tiJ>i a flywyei at a .ijulth ^jf J,ly i. 

h^ati ,/i Whi.h ... £ thfc f^. ii^, iny 



•jffl*=i^l f^qu^at 

^eek the furmai 
yper national a La 1 f 
Tell the ofri^iai 

ffluat be appfuV^td 

1 i ,iea 
Saiid the ^ ^ ^ ,^ ^ I 
iji^ to ± e tie Fouii t. 



f ^ 
ijii - 



' i n i i ^ U 



e..ce uf oieanog. 



iii^^ at Lh' 



£avi:_^t, uf pviblit, fltfaifa Qbjectlveg? 



I. 



A f i« 



st ex^iwiae is 



a demonstration fat VIP civilians 
A u S S^natoi ae^l^e-^ lo attend an 
a atd . etentuny aboaid « destroyed 
A u S Repfeae, tativs has asked fui 
NmV/ i^^rt icipation in 4 Puurth wf 
July parade 



i 



( 

5-13- Which of tht feilowing is the firit step S-lS. 
Lt{ thm process of planniQf i speeial 
event? 

1* Cahsid#rlng thm facilitiei you hava 

' , " 2 . Daciding *^ft€ you are going to do and ^ 
why 

3- Detenaining th# logistic support 
available 

4« Deoiding how you will suparvise the 
tvent / » 

S-14. tmen a majof? event is "held ashore^ ho^ 
many aomnand dirac^ivas would prolMbly 
b« nioasiary to cover all dataila^ In^ 
eluding public affairs^ saeurity* and 
logistics? 

K 5-19, 

1 » Ona 

2 . Two % 

3 . Three 

4 . Four 

S-15. Which of the following is the final itep 
in planning ajid eonducting a spaeial 
€Vfnt? 



Giving tHi comanding officer &n @j:&1 
evaluation of the event 5-^2 0. 

S^amitting to higher authority a 
written avaluation <>f the event 
3. Forwarding to the conwanding of fleer 
a nano that praisas the event * i 
participajita 



5^16. In plajmin9 for & major event, tJt^ 

affairs offiGar will have to decids all 
of the following mcmPT 

1, whan tha ivant will occur 

2, what tha prograa will be 

3, tha order of aventa 

4^ the guast list r 

How can you divlda tha workload to ijisuia 
that all neadad arrangemants for a Eajor 
special evant a^e nada? 

1, Draw up a ocnsand direc^iv@ iii ^ilwtt 
a coordinator is nwed and assign 
tasks to appropriate sty^rdlnate 
coonands or staff nanbars 

2, Bequaat the ccnnandar to ap^int suii 
able halpars for the evant 

3, Kaquest the PA ^rsonnal fran neaxLy 
cc^Dands be Ofdarad to TAp at your 
connand 

4, Paguest that the coimiander th^ 
najor dacislorii and attend to the 
d^ails you£i€lf 



Wiat should you do for tha TV cameramen to 
help thns get pl^^Tta of the 8ff leiftls 
on tha raviewlng standi the ^iffloars^ and 
tha prp conttissioninf crew? 

1. Get Public Works to build a solid , 
i^and for the camar^ian and set it up 
whare it will not interfere with the 
free g^vemant of participa^ng per-' 
sonnel 

2. Chack to see that the ' availabla power 
is sufficient for *tha needs of th^ TV 

aquipmant 

3^ Specify the arrival hour that will 
i enable them to test satii factory 

placement for their equipment 
4, All of tha above . 



The reporter i need all of tha followinf- 
assistance EXCEPT* 



advance copies of tha apeaehes 

a chanca to interview the district 

commandant/ prospective captain of 

the newly commissioned ship, and 

other important persons 

access to typavrittri and telephones 

the use of station recorders 



Whan a group of guests comas aboard a 
station or ship and will ba billeted in 
several smaller groups t you can kaep the 
group mendsers straight by 

1. uiing separate colora for ideiitifi- 
cation on name taga^ signs, dnd 
baggage 

2. agsigning a guide to each fuast 

3. giving each guast a liat of the names 
of the otheri in his group 

If a photo book is to be mailed to a 
gueit a wa^k or two following a guest 
cruise visit, which of the following 
officers should sign the forwarding 
letter? 

1. Aftpalnlstratlve Officer 

2. Public Affairs Officer 

3. Coaimanding officer or a flay ^rriwer 

4. Photo Officer 



Leai;iiin9 Objective 4 Recognise baslu 
fundas^ntals in oral eoOTiunicatlons 
and purposes for which a speech is 
given . 



4UV 



5-22, FEoa the NAvy's point of view, which of 
t^m Isllow^i 4s the oAin pu£pQS6 io^ 

persofinei to give & speeoh?. 

' 1^ To tr^rait^^a ^avy message to a few 

influential people 

2. To transmit a Navy aassaga to the 
largest nw^r of influential people 

3. To promote a political vie^^int **ich 
will increase Congressional support 
for shipbuilding funds 

4. To earn seney from speaking engage- 
ments for the recreation fund 

5^23- For which of the folloving events would 

a coisaanding offiaer disapprove i re<|\iesc 
for a speaXer under DOD guidelines? 



In itmffis 5-26 thrQugh 5-30 i select from coluwi 
tha type of spaeeh that you would use to obtfln 
the audience react ion In coluqp A, 



A, Reactions 

5-26* To gain intelleetual 
agreeDent 

5^27^ To arouae Interest 

5-28< To stimulate ob-- 

servable action ^ 

5-29 p To inspire 

5^30^ To arouse enthusiasm 



SpeecjL ^peg 
1. To introduce 
2« to actuate 
3. To at inula te 
4* To convince 



1^ A Knights of Colizobus religious 
retreat 

2. A Chamber of Conerce monthly 
meeting 

3. A Bepublican state convention 

4. An American Legion convention 



5-24, DOp policy prohibits Navy speakers from 

appearing at which of the following events? 

1, A convention open to membera of the 
press 

2, A meeting where Comaunists may be 
present 

3, A religious asiembly 

4 , A meeting barred to anyone becau^^ 

5^25. iimich of the fuilowing jobs wouia s smui^^ 
Journalist he required to acoonpllsh? 

1. Write a spe^cn for anQther psrs^n t.M 
deliver 

^ - Arrange a speaking engagement 

3- Give an infonoal speech when um^mmmAL^ 

4. All of the above 



5-31. Wiich of the following is the main goal of 
a college professor presenting a lecture 
to a physics class? 

1. To entertain 

2. To iafora 

3. To secure goodwill 

4. To actuate 

5-32. Vftjich of the following obj actives would 
you attempt In a speech supporting a 
fundraising cuipaign? 

1. Entertain 

2. Introduce 

3. Inspire 

4. Actuate 



5^33i In which of the following types of speech 
is the purpose subordinated or hidden? 

1. A speech to Inform 

2. A speech to introduce 

3. A speech to secure goodwill 

4. A speech to actuate 

i j% FOr which of the fpllowing reasons should 
you try to obtain a detailed knowledge ^f 
an audience with respect to such matters 
as occupational educational levels^ 
blsseSg and so onl 



i To hsip you iQclude m^Letlal t!i£iL 

appeals to Lheir interests 
I To enable you to choose suitable 
anecodotes 

i To enable you tu show the audletite why 

it should Support the Navy 
4 To enable you to evoid areaa of m. 

eubject In which the audience Irf 

knowledgeable 



S-35. Which of the fcyllowinf questions should 
you mmk when you plan a spteoh? 

1. What is thm rtason for giving the 
talk? 

2. Who, if anyont* gpeaks before you do? 

3. Can you tim your ipetch to an appro- 
priate event by your introductory 
remarks? 

4. All of tht afeove 

5r^36. vmich of the follQwing action {s) should 
you take to insure an adaquate physical 
setup for a speech? 

1, See that ther^ i§ ample lightiny and 
seating 

i. Cheek for needed aji^li tiers aiid 

visual aquiptnent 

Both 1 and 2 aboye 
4, See that aom^ene ela^ im making 

arrangements 



5-42, What is nonnally th^ (A) best and (S) the 
worst de^lvary method for a spatch? 

1, {A) Memorization, (B) impromptu 

2, (A) Eactemporaneous * (B) meinorizatiQii 

3, (A) Mantiicript, Cfi) ex tempo raneoui 

4, (A) Iciprowptu, (1) manuscript 

5-43. The improntptu talk Lb motm difficult than 
prepared spaiches for many reasons # but 
primarily bacause the speaker usually 

1, needs preparation time for research 

and writing 
i. is in an unfaiailiar Situation, 4nd 

bacosiei nervous 
J is made uricoinf ort^le by th^ reaatiOn 

of the audience to his stianbiiny 

introduction ^ 
4. is inexperianijed la talkiiig / 

/ 

included lit tile iiitr^.duction a 3p&eci» 
EXCEPT the 



Laai liing^ jetjLi ve , i*uli»t ^^ui U» = 
da livery method t« fox difteie^.i 

types of speeches and specify Che 
tectuii^Ues that t ^wonunerided fwi 

writing or outlining the introduoti.. 
of a sp^ecii. 



Ill L^^inM 3 J/ UiiiOUHi. if ^1 ^tie^l ^^-'ii 
B Lhg dgllv^fy m^Lhod u^ed lO^ the type 
speecfi in colittiin A. 



Uijt and *.ead 



lilts 



1. aLt eutiv-Jii aUe^^ 

J, fiwtiNfatiun 

4 iimit^d ufej^ctive 



Ml.i U ^r the £yil^«l!.j i-.^.l.. i^.^ i 
liwi-ftiSily NOT ^ yuMd yn- fui L^t^lfi iiuj 
talk? 

2. Uging tl"! inQaL hllat »0\4u st^^ty 
know 

4 Usiuy an i.^^.^.i^i ,^1 «ij 



1,. OUtliiie 



5- J 5 



Without i^ianiiiiii^ 



5=40= A spe#u!* that d^t = 
ill 

:j » . A Sp^^ ... * 

WE it Lei i ext .l 
though ii «a= u^iyiiiat 



ERIC 



# Information for items 5-46 through 5-49 i 
From the following list of teehniquea 
uSid Si atetention-getteri In the rntroductlon to 
a ipeach, select thm onm used in the Navy speech 
whieh is quoted in the lead to each item. 

A. An interesting illustration 

B. Aji appropriate quotation 

C. A humorous story 

D. ' A series of rhetorical questions 

E. Striking fact's or statistics 
P. A visual device 

5-46. "I see some admirals here in the audience 
today, I have been intimidated by admi- 
rals ever aince World War II when I was 
a young Ensign in Destroyer Sohool at 
Norfolk. One day I was bQuncing up the 
iteps of the station post office two or 
three at a t^e when I beeame conscious 
of a whole aOTiful of gold braid coniiny 
down the steps dead ahead. I tried to 
alter course and salute at the same timfe 
Instead^ I stubbed my toe and sprawled 
full length at the feet of Admiral Jonas 
Ingram, then CINCLaNt. The admirai did 
the sidestepping in tim^ to avoid trampli.. 
me and calmly iiitoned, 'uairy on * Bon.-" 
This is an example of using 



afi^r^ in yuui jui staji.iing ArtnfeiJ tuL^^s Ua 
y#l#Bi, atioii , Personally, it im partie,.^ 
larly rewardiiig to be in Phi lade lphia=-= 
a city which haa iwrig held a warin, apot li, 
my heait. As a !iativ>_- of fca^t Orang#, 
New Jersey, I recall oi.ly too vividly ii.^ 
luriy trips jowri ROOSevelt Boulevard a^.d 
City Line Avenue wlsen ^ aa a yotiny bv.y , i 
wuula tide with Miylpai^nL^ Wi luiiiiy t^-n 

their £amily home. The buiiipy iuads ^ the 

bouncing car^, and certain qusazy yOung 
atomacha all t^o tieHUeiiLly oumbiii&d int 
a 'point of iio r^tuFn*' somewhere on 

HjU^S^VglL BMUleVaxd 

Lh^ long iwalL^d, 



5-48. "The Chief of the Soviet mvy has stat^dt 
'In the past/ our ships and fiaval avi^ 
atlon units have operated prlBiarily neaj 
our coaats, concerned mainly with oper-- 
ations and tactical coordination with 
ground troops^' He went on to say: 
'Now we must be prepared for broad 
offensive operations against sea and 
ground troops of the imperialista on any 
point of the worlds' soeans and adjacent 
territories. What is the technique 
used in this speech to gain attention? 

1. A 

2. B 

3. C 

4. E 

b-=4^ "W^ live ill a tremendously exciting age^ 
and it is importaJit that we understand 
the const ant and rapid changes taking 
pi awe aroand uS. More technological 
progress has been made during your life= 
time, for example* than in all the pre* 
viouaiy recorded history of the world, 
J. Lewis Powell condensed man's 50,000 
yeara of recorded history into 50 years* 
It read like thig i 

4 'ISfO ydarg ayw , Chi i ^ l i&iii ty fewuld 
haVe appeared ^n the somne^ 

J iV^iiLy daya ayo , ^legtricity wag 
discovered. 

4. Tfcii daya ago, Liit w^s li,tfsiitcd, 

5, The jet airplane *vuuld um. i^gg than 
a day Old." 

Here the speaker used 

i D 
i . fc: 
4 i-- 



Li tc 



Hfhen LU^ auji^noe is = 

Wlieli iicwfe^daiy tO gel 
l^h^il LW.sl ut tht & ud 1 



1 1 i.-lm 
^ c u 1 a t= 



.jii ea lii ii 

hal i t 

la th^ . i i l i , y 1 , 

4 e ^ 1 1 y ^-^iiit" i / 
Im Lha e 1 if e ^ i 



5-»52« What is liaiiCed objeetivt step in tiie 
Introdueto^ perti<on of a speeeh? 

' 1. A,on#«sent#nQe transition^ stateeient 
that folloim the att^tidn^fettinf 
naterial ' ^ > 

2. A^^eneral statenent Qf the pu^esa of 
thh 9p#p€h 

3. A sl^rt . atataaent that deaeribis the 
is^rt^oe of your speeoh to your 
audieiiaa 

'4. A itatamtnt that is deiigned to hold 

the attention of your audienee throufh 
^ the remainder of your spaach 

5-53. What faotor ts basic to motivating an 
audience to iistan? 

1. Convincing them that you are^a good , 
speaker 

2. ' Selection ©f a good attention^gattar 

3. Parsuading th^ that you^ aessaga 
holds a benefit for them 

4. Having an appealing introduction to 
the audience 



i-S4* fmi^ of the followinf techniques i^uld 
help you in deciding on a g^od i^peal to 
motivata an audience? 

1. Raviaw the audienca analysis you 
have conducted 

2. Pinpoint what probably coneams your 
' audianca 

3. Find &n ejcafiple to parionaiiza and 
; add reality to the ap^al 

4. All of the ajDOva 



/ 
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Assignment 6 



Leaniifi^ WJtetlve: Indieat® the pro- 

witeri ill plaimiDi asd iirltlng the 
#:^uiAtioB and conclusion of a speteh 
and cit# the rasponsihilliles qf a 
iiaior Jouraaliit f&r spetefr ira^ting 
and the recoMinded proetdtJNS to use « 

^1* HhAh of the fplloiflat is oonildered tht 
aajor part of a spteeh? 

1« Istroduotion 
2, lieplanation 
3« Bwmmry 



In ItetB 6^2 through 6^, stleot f^om aolum 1 
the approach used for the purpoit in coiusm A. 



la itemi 6-7 throu^ S-lO, select from coli;mrf' B 
the term for the phrasing puu*^ie for whieh the 
teohnl^ue in coliam A Is used. 



B , Approaches 6-11 * 



6^* 



1, 
2, 

3. 



What 
Hoir 

Henf to 1 



A. Purposes 

To atate the vay In 
vhich a main point 
vill acQOHipllsh 4b 
object ire 

To espial n the un^ 
knovn hy use of 
analogies 

^ giv# reasons for a ^ 
stated quality or 
characteristic of your 
objective 

To tell yoiuf audience 
the essential procedwe 
to use in a specific 
process 



To support facts using material that is 
meaningful and Interesting. 



6-8* 



6-10. 



A. Style TechnlQues 

'Thm use of shorty 
simple sentences 

The use of similar 
phrasing and sentence 
structim for each 
main point 

Personalisation ^ 
the use of "you" and 
"]?pur" 

Appeal to the inter- 
ests desires of 
iui audience ^ - = ^ ^ > 



B. FiOTOses 

1. Conciseness 

2* HotlTation 

3. Parallelism 



Whleh of the follovlng supportlni Mte- 
rials for the main points of a speech are 
useful * 



1'* toalogles 

2, Factual examples from qualified 
iouraei 

3^ A fev personal e^^rlences 
All of the above 

6-12. Which of the following li the primaiy ptnfC 
pose for recapping the main points of a 
speech in the siumaxy? 

1* To' l^pal ^e next speller that your 
speee^ftsjs atout to end 
4^2. To flllote^ow* allotted time 

3. To ensure the audience will reme^er . 
the points 

k. To Include material you did not pro- 
vide in the eaqjlanation part of the 
speech 



/ 



^It ^it €oa§lu4t a spttebf 

sad tkttak ^ a^tnee ftr littwi^ 
..'to, 3f©u ' 

■ ^ Mfit' : 

State ttet f^u QQVlii teT^ iald vush 
MFC ^eut fQW ■i&jtot, but Udn't 

h&Tt tlH 

U» Alk the auUtnae if you ^ised or left 
out Msarthins' 

£pli^. Vblcb of the* follwlsg is HOT ma adtutftie 
of a written ipeeeh? 

1, It Teducee the possihility of a seri- 
. , (oyi ■isquo|§tio& 

i* ^e deliTerf' seeos to he off the ouff « 
while ectiielly the uteriAl has been 
veil prepared end reheufsed 

3. It ^Tidei the o^rtyoi^ to edit 
the aterial 

1> . It asswea the speyEer of meting 
tiae lisitationa 

6^1$, Sinoe the analysii of the audieaeeg the 
•itiiation, and the ooeasion is so iapor^ 
. tant for a vritten speeeh you sho\^d do 
vhiGh of the folloifingf ' 

f 1. , Interilev aedbers of the p'oup as 

part of yo\ir research 
2* Attend a aeeting of the oluh or groi^ 
3. litter 1 or 2 above » or hoth 
4 • Cheek yettf ' f il#s^ tot - information about 

the audienoe 

6*16, ytich of the followini actions shonld a . 
speeoh witer take in grder to slant a 
speech to oeet a aommynity organisation's 
needs? > 

1. Ask the person who invites you the 
reason for the ehoice of subject 

2, Cheek with your PAO as to the inviting 
group's interests 

3* to search out the real coneerns of 

the organiiation 

6*17. Your pur^sel in analyiing the speaker for 
whom yoi^ are writing a speeeh is to 

1. prcrduee a speech he will like 

2. produce a forceful speeeh 

3. build a good working relationship 
reflect the speaker's style 



^ ^e e^nanding officer of yow itatloa,' 
Captaia Porter, baa bee& aaktd to Mpmtk 
to the loe^ Rotary Sli* at their ItmeheOT 
asetlA on Vetews* bey. Iteim 6-lB thrctifh 
£«s6^rt^n to yow preimations for witiig 
the speeoh« Itek eaoh s^ateasat Twm or Mae^ 



^18. 
fi^l^. 



6^21, 



6^22. 



t26. 



6-21. 



6^28. 



Detenlne th#pm^se that can best be 
served in the talk. 



A&al^se 
speech i 



tin audience and occasion for the 



Detenlne what aspeet of the general 
s^Ject , Veterans * Payi 'woiild best sidt 
the capt|Uh«, 

Be ready to recaanend to the captaiii a 
lipited objective to fit the req^d^rements 
dite^rained by ypw sflU^li of the audl^ 
ence, occasion, and location* 

Avoid any references to Captain Porter's 
personal ex]^r4encei. « 

If the captain prefers p Afferent aspect 
of the aubjeet than the one you recoBnends 
be prtpimd to defend your choice • 

Prepare a complete « detalltd outline for 
the speeeh with t^es of esEs^le jaaterlal* 

Cheek out a^ visual aids, if possible, 
in the Hotsjy Club's msetlng roOT* 

Dls'cuss th^ cp^leted outline irt^th 
Captain Porter to- be sure, the plan is as , 
he visimllied it ^d wants It. 

Which of the following r\dmm mist you 
follow in preparing the speeeh for 
Captain Forter? 

1« It sotmds like him 
2* It li 9;ppTQpTi&%% for the audience 
3, It ii eonversatlonal j not formal. In 
style 

U. Ml of the above 

Vftiich of the following Instructions about 
si^portlng naterlris #ould NOT be 
a^ropriate^ applied In writing the'bo^ 
of a speech? 

1, Use an exaa^le to Illustrate each 
point 

2* Use plenty of abstractions to avoid 

an overlengt^ spetch 
3, Use personid. esqjerlenees , If possible 

Avoid irreleVMt ejew^les - 
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hmm^ng ObJeetiTti Paint out 
'usef\d, teahsl^uts for dell^rlfig 
py^lle speeehei. 



6-29. What jaeat^ attitude iheuld yota eultl^t© 
aboirb n^fTQvmMBB In piAllc spti^lng? 

1 • Although ybu ffl^ be nervDUS * yo'u vlll 
over It as. soen as you face your 
at^enoe 

2p Sis€e tTiiyone Is nmryovm when glvlni 

*^BB^^^* nothing to "woriy about 

3. Vd^Pbsneii ewa be an asset If you 

usaftrsttod* that It helps you to be 

alert arid prepared 

Makt up your ndnd to Ifnore the pro^ 

bl« 

6*30* Hov Is fierTOuantss best ovtrcoae? 

l*f ^ a desire to laprove and faith that 
^raetlee will to?^lop skill 

2, By being thorou^ily prepared 

3. ^ an intertst In laaklng your point 
to the audience 

. k. All of the aboVe 

6^31. Why is good eye eontact reconmtndad? 

1* It produces the effect of poise 

2* It .'is helpful far the speaker to get 

audience reaction 
3^ It enhances the sense of audience 

cQBimuni cation 
, . i ...... A* . . S?*.^. ? .^4 3 above 

6-32* Which of the following actions will attract 
the attention of an li^enca during a 
ipeech? ™ \ ' ^ 

1. Movement by the speaker 

2. Recording the speech with a tape 
recorder positioned out of the view 
of the audience 

3- Both 1 and 2 above 



Learning Objective! Distinguish 
among the^ t^^s imd uses of audio^ 
visual Mterials and eqvd^ent 
cottaonly available to Navy spe^ers 
aj^d specify the procedwes and the 
equipment you should use in staging 
a presentation with visual aids* 



6-33. WhifH of the follawing li a chart thm% 
contsias a brief outline eo'^red with 
itrlps of pa^r? 

1. Flcti^e^^a^ 

2. Video-chart ^ 

3. Fle^^a^ oirtXlnr - ' * 
StrlpM^tesse outline 

6^3^. %leh of the foliowlng sidelines Is HOT 
sill table f6r m^lng a chart t^, be used 
dm^lng a speech? ■ 



6^35, 
6-36. 
6-37. 
6-38. 



6-39. 



1, 
2, 
3. 



Use 



Be sure the lettering Is l^ge 
Use as maigr colore as poMlble 
Keep It sisple 

UiJ^kort phrafles or words If 
neeessaiy, illuatrate their meaning 

the fQlldid.sg latamatlTes for iten 



6-35 throu^ 6-37, 



Line 
Pie 

Plot we 



Proj^rtlonal percentages may be shown on 
vhich ^aph? " 

Trends or changes over a period of time 
are Illustrated on which type of graph? 

Picture-graphs are similar to which other 
type? 

Which of the following machines would 
you need to ei^arge_ a ^^ictm^i? whleh. can 
be tracei and colored asVdeslred for a 
poster? 

1* Pantograph " ' 

2. ilide projector 

3. Opaque projector 

Wh^ you plan to use a map with a speech ^ 
the preparation should Include which of 
the following? 

1. Drawing in or coloring the areas you 

plan to discuss 
2* Acquainting yourself thoroughly with 

the places you want to point out 
3. Reproducing or using a map that is 

large enough to be seen easily 
U. All of the above 
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6-1*2. 



of thm fdilwlQg voi^d be a laglsal 
reason fpv uatag qqIot on m ^aUbo^d. 



2, Far ^wi#ty 
' 3<^^ To ew^h&si%% a 



point 



Tqu p^i^ ta/Matri'bu^e data ^aets ln \ 
cMAtctlen with a talk. At ^idh of thg 
follovlng tlpef should you plim. to hand 
tVeitf out? 

1» Before you are introduced 
2s At an appropriate point in your talk 
3« At the end of. the preientatlon 
A day before the presentation 

>^ich of the following pieots of equipnent 
sny l^e used for enlarging mapi, projecting 
an llluit ration ftrom a "book without, re^ 
moving the page* preparing graphs, wd 
projecting alldesf 

1* Overhead traniparenc^f projedtor 
2* .^aque pro J ee tor 
3. Film projector 
Slide projictor 

Which of the folloving ii a disadvantage 
of the opaque projector? 

1* It will not project graphs 
'2* It Is a complex 'machine to operate 
3^ It will not project pictures 
U, It is noisy 

Which of the folloving projectors could 
you operate effectively in a room which 
is not eoapletely darkened? 

1 . Claque 

2. Film strip 

3* Overhead tranipwrency 
si*. Motion picture 

Which method of msking transparencies can 
be used only irtien the original copy is 
e%pendabl\? 

1, Drawing on acetate 

2. Direct lift 

3* DlaEO printing 

k. Photo-reflex printing 



6-J*T. 



6*1*8, 



6-1*9 . 



6-50, 



You have fouad a film that will help 
elaxdfy a speeeh you are plamiing, 
of the fbllowing thiags steuld you pQ 
he fore using itf 

1, Fi-evlew the film and stleet the 
important ^u^s you wish .to i^B^aslie . 

2, Flw ^ ^phasiie the key points of 
the fl4m in » introduction 

3, Plan a postfllm discussion to tie the 
key ^eattB of the fita io the primazy 
ohjeetive of yoia* presentation 

k. All of the above 

Whldh of the following equipaent im vmry* 
popular with Naior speakers heeause It li 
portable J versatile, ^d remote-^eontrolledt 

1* Sllde^projector (35™ foraat) 

2, Slide /projector (3 1/1*" hy 1*" fomat) 

3, Film strip projector * 
Opaq\^ projector 

Which of the following elements In the 
staging of a presentation can normaliy 
he eontrolled? ♦ 

1, Ll^tlni 
2* Space arr^g^aent 
3, Mechanics of the presahtatlon 
Ml of the above 

You are setting up a screen for showing 
B\i6mB in a 20' by 35' room with a level 
flloor and a 3- foot high s€age across one 
short end of the room* Where' do you 
place the screen? 



1, In the middle of the 
1 1/2 feet above the 

2, In the middle of the 
1* 1/2 feet above the 

3, At th^ opposite side 
and about 1 1/2 feet 

J*. As close as possible 
and about k 1/2 feet 
floor 



stage and about 
stage floor 
stage and about 
stage floor 
from the lectern 
above the floor 
to the lectern 
above the stagt 



With a screen that Is 3* high by k' wide 
the dlstwice to the closest viewer 
should be (A) , ^d the farthest viewer 



(A) 8 ft, (B) 18 ft 

(A) 8 ft, (B) 2k ft 

(A) 6 ft, (B) 36 ft 

(A). 6 ft, (B) 18 ft 



EKLC 
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Mi. mm wm 



i% %9 Bee«M«7 ^ tut th« 



Mi. 



V 



^ma0t te® 



3, 



^ ^§tur« 

m diatOTtttd pletim 

Ift^ tb« ^oJ#etds> is t«t te ttat the 

> rli^t te ^ f^rMi 

libea tfat fo^ra ai^t be Mwted 
fMHtl to the irager dlMfiaioB of 
the 




la a roM that h*e ^ f Aeilttlei tov 
om^^mtt ron d^liealQg, vhl^fa af the 
fbllsvisg la the hest t^ of eere^ to 

li. Frost ^^JeetlMp heeded flaifh 
^9 taw jf^jActioa* Mttte tisMk 
3« F^at projtotioa, lentio^^ 

Reer projeetioa, polished iurfibae 

l&ieh of the^folloirijig ie tte heat rora 
li^tiaf fbr Bsat preaetitatioaa ia vhleh 
aadio^fiaua4 aida are uaedf 

1. ^e leaat poaaiUe llfht 

2. A nail at the f^at of the ron 
3« Sne llgit at the rear of ^e rooa 

A apotUi^t oa the aereeii 

Wiea srou are operatiai aa oTtrhead pi>0" 
Jeetor, what la the pts^se of \tflag a 
fee<Uag deTieet 



3. 



To pre^at ^are 

To preyeat zlak of hulh failure ttm. 
ivitehiaf th^ light off aad oa too 
frequeatl^ 

To aTOld the aeed for a helper 
fo preTtat daM§i to the traai'^ 
pvea^les 



a fMBtetrtioa 
he l||ftprg«bda jm mk foiag to laae 
§ raw i^B^i^ m9s^amm% vlth aa 
OTeiMad fitojes^rp ^t of aer^e * 
ia preferi^ief 

aA^tt^, porMle. traiaiuieat aereea 
A li^e» atatl^i^, maalweat 
ao^a ^ 
3i A hea^d ftereea 

to ^»a^ui, l^tle^M aoreea 

Hbjor p^hleM ia uaiag. raw projestimi 
iaelude 



puatiag of the 



1. the aeed f6r reTirae 

traaa^moiea 
S# iaayfttoi^t rdM hAisd tte aereea 

for the fee^ag mewm^immt ud 

operator' 
3* daofM? of tilj^j^ ovw 



of the fDUoviag ^pepwatioaa for 
projeotioa aeed IDf he aade prior to 
operatl^f 

1 • C^esliiag the operatioa aad eoatrola m 

thia projeotor 
2« Simwiwg tlMy|^ the aaterial tow fbeya 

and quality of projection 
3. ,Coaneotiag the power oords io people 

iri.ll not tzlp oyer tha ^ 

Setting the Baehlae for l^g raage 

aut ia 



6«p6. I^ere Aould you plaoe the aicr^h^e^ 
epeaken to preTiat fee^aak or ataealf 

1. Direct^ in froat of the lectara 

2, At ^e oppoalte aide of the ^atfoM 
f^m the apeaker'a leetera aad lit the 

3« Aa f%3t aa poaiihle la froat of the 
leatei^ hut la f^at of the M;i^ence 
At the rear of the room 
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Assignnient 7 



fggtteefc AMlTOWBt »V^TO& 10295^Bl FW * 144 - 19§ 



G«diir«s yoe should fellow to sst^liah 
asiS fttoognis* th« ftmotioii of the 



7^1 « Zfi fMltion to ••€ufing Havy •paakftrs for 
all ^proprlato oOoMionsr whi^ of the 
following f^otionft do«« e loesl spo^ers 
kper«M parfosB? 

^ 1^ Iflsuas aiidlo t4^s to AFBTi stations 

2. Pro^idss teehnioal adviea to tha notion 
picture Indus try on na^al si^jeots 

3. Pro^idas Indapth referanoa material 
eonoaming priaary naval ti^jaots 

4. iu^orta and sdidi^itars the local 
^astaaatars Club 

7^2. A rsfarenca fila for a spaaMars bureau 

ahould iacliMe whi^ of tha following 
" Mtarials? 

1. u.s« Mavy ipeAara Giiida 

2. ^liiFO Faot Fila 

3. Diraotion» a BQnthly Bagasina 

4. All of tha shova 

7-3. ^ieh of tha following would ism ba inoli^ad 
in your planning direotiva for a speakers 
buraau? 

1. Tha firs support of loaal ^aBand 

2. ipacifio datailff on tha buraau *s 
^ ^ deration 

3* Tha baekgroimd of tiis Havy ipaach 

Dapaitasnt Pr^^roi 
4* Hording to disoouraga unq^^lifiad 

parsons froa'voluntaering 



7-S. 



o» and of^ dMs nadar asaist* 
anos to tha ^akars tamaau Iqf 

1. urgi^ partloipat^n duriiif tha Initial 
intMnriaw 

2. iATiting tiia Mfltara ^a 
tteot^ tha station navspapar 

3. aasigning ^ipabla^ffieara to oollat^ 
aral duty f^r tiMMraau 




tmy should yb^^^Qap a^oldar of bio^«^* 
oal daka that parteisCto tiia spaaliiaf 
hiatory aaoh apaa^ir on yoyr foatar? 



1. To salaot tha right spaaJiar for aa^ 

ooeasion 

2, TO halp you in writii^ spafchas 

3, TO proTida a paraanant rsoord of pro^ 
graM that haira baan praaantad at your, 
aotivity 

4. To panit you to araluats tha affaotia^ 
naas of aaoh spaakar 

7-6 « In salaoting a spaakar, you will Watd to 

analyaa tha audianoa. Bow can you ^lia 

readilyf. 

1« Talk to savaral aeitera of tha group 

2. Ask tha PAD for faota abeut group 

Ip lithar i or 2 iMva 

4, uaa your i rmaiinltir fila ifhicii you 

should hava davalo^d or foiyid in tha 
offioa whtfi you first raportad 
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7-7, 



7-8. 



7-9, 



7-ia, 



7*11, 



Fybll«h^ Haw 



into 
Hteri&ls 



Fixes 



tlon a, 

3. 



Offlai&l letteri of 
speakers 

Detailed infonatlDn 
on the 10€al Klwanis 
Club 

Guldss for preparing 
spe#ebii8 



!^f#r#nae . . 
Ubrary 

^rrespQndenee 



teaninf Qhi s^tive i ZndlqMe a kfiw- 
ladfe df the Mill's piiblla affairs 
philosdphy , ^Q^^^oms, »d govemin^ 
reftilations in hiuidling ah advt^sf 
nmtm iituation; aaaideAt# or disaster 



7-12, Hotiffaation to ^aker 
oonfirBirig a spewing 
engagsMnt 



Reports of speaking 
engageaents made by the 



7-li, 



7-14,^ Nov can you inerease the numher of s^^ing 
* invitations you reeeive? 



iBprove ^the speeohes that are given 
Ask the offieer-in^eharge to notify 
influential gitisens of the spe^ers 
bureay ■. ^ - 

Use the widest possible advertising of 
: the service . you qm offer h^. £^ans of 
brochures, letters # and pi^iicity iji 
the various media 
Depend on the ^ianb#r of c^neree 



7^15, Hhiah of the following' is the priaary con^ 
cem of a speakers bureau in evaluating a 
request for providing a speaker? 

1. The audience's political attitude 

2^ The si£# of th^ ej^oted audieiiae 

3/ The aaount of aonay offered 

4. Tb^^^bast interests of the service 

7-16 « In irhieh of ^e following ways should a 
speakers bureau notify a speaker that he 
or she is eon finned for an engagmnent? 



7-21, 



By phone 
In writing 
In person 
By Aessenger 



7-22, 



~i7* :m Na^ eoMiuid#r Has been ohiofg^. with usiaf^ 
i m Bilituy airoraf t to inport large mmm^^ 
of duty-free liquor fm Benudat ^ 
responsible PM should ti*e i^ieh 
following aotions? '.^^.^ 

1. Selease tiie info^iation if asfcad 
a reporter 

2 » Release the inforsiation ^ 
3^ Qover up tiie story 
4« tfrite a mano f or ^e raoord and hope 
that the sto^ will mt -surfape 



7-li.l Disa 

^ oontt 



Basic ^li€y for the release of disastar 
injforwtion fay ^a ^Md sarvioes is fo: 
lated b^ which of the following organi*" 
sationa? 

1* Depltftinent of DefeAse 
1. U,i. State Dapartment 
3. Frasidental Press Offi^ 
4 ^ U,Et Inf oniation Service 



taster inplnentation instructions ar« 
ained in tmich of the following 
pi^lieations? ' 

1, POO Regulations^ 

2, AEG Regulations 

3, ^liM notices 

4« PA , Regulations \ , 

Peacetim naval disss tars are claised as 



1, 

3, 
4, 



Miwade or predioti^le ^ 
prediotiy^le or unpredictable 
naturally occurring ^r manaade 
naturally oocurring o^ mipredictable 



From 1778 to 1976j how many major naval 
disasters during other thm wertiiaa con^ 
ditions have been docuMntad? 



1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 



100 
ISO 
200 
250 



Detailed case studies of naval disasters 
may 1^ obtained from %^loh of thm following 
divisions within CTINFO? 

it Internal Relations 

2, Media Relations 

3. Fl^s and Programs 
4» Ci Jlwiiuiiity Salatione 
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I. 

3. 
4« 



mmm.. 



ttmm 1^^4 timimfii 1^21 pertain to ttm 
969 dlswmr sfaoa^ th#' OSS Ent^^risg * 



- fer 1' ^^cside Me^inf with wwrn sedia 
fit whiA of the follawisg tlMS? 

1* Sli&rtiy eftev the dismeter o^uned 

2 , f^ll0idLiig • firm bd^ , 

3p , Ifh^ he returned to pijblib 4f£al£r 

^ ifflbe — 
4* 1ltae& yie tti^ returned t0 

7-25, laiti^ liifeiaaLtieii £ot/^# first 
" fatatpri#6 ^eestar press release ma 
^taified f rM tbm 

1, l4th Nairal District FA© 

2, ship's «tecT3tive officer f 
3* Navigator's log 
4, ship's eMMMing'offieer 

7-2S. \the first photos of the disaster %*irt 
reletaed by vhioh of tiia fol loving 
oooMnds? 

1« U«B; eoaat Gaard 

3, 14th Haval District 
4 • uSi Enteyprisa 

7-27. Ifhat ^aa of diaastar co^raga did ^a 
nave SMdia uaa to sreata sensational 
headlines? 

1, Laek of eooperation bet%faan Ae newi 
Bedia ^id Navy public affairs personnal 

2. interviatfs #ith tiie erew 

3, An attMpt by ttm Ha^ to e^oud the 
fa€ts about tha eause of the flra 

4. The niaber of dead, missing # and 
in jurad personnel 

7*-28. fha tiiecass or failure of publlo affairs 
probl^is in a' naval disaster is strongly 
inf lu«ioed by whieh of tiie following 
factors? 



1* The t^e «f disastar 

2. A «wittm disaiter plan 

3. The tiae of thm disaster 

4. Availability of prase kits at the 
leene of th% disaster 



2f . 1^ ^ a^ma AM sl^ein, ei Oft 

^iXo^f Mm MdiM^ Ifill rettiiJ^ "iA^ptb" 
iafenatios? ' . ^ 

1. Tslar^sion * 

2, . Mdi€| , : . = - 

3, Befwpp^rs^ 

4. Mg^^M 

7-30. M senior io,^ you wmliL MSt liJ»ly ^usa 
a neimaB sa^ infonation frw other 
Muroas ^ imi^ of ti^ f oUow^^ actions? 

1 . Aaf erring a routine raguaat to tha FM 
2« WiWholdijig ^^naibas of acoid^t 

^iot^tf pending notifioation "mi m^-^ 
Of-kln A 
3. Taliinf tiia neiman. ^at don^ totow. 
t£^ ansiite toVhls.questiony but will . 
find the ansiper and^tu:^ his oall 
4* Infoa^g the, naiman that the iii^ 

fssMLti^n ha is ^€^es€ing is V T 
elas«ifi«i 



7^31. Hhioh of the following guidaliJies is 

oo^ra^ tp^ usa in a. disastar situation? 

1* Belp all wedia to get diraot quotes 

f rte ^mvy spoke wen 
1. ^S^ly with Mdia raguestJ fo^ tap^ *• 

stateinants as tha first order of 

^sinasp 

3 » Perf o£a aaoh tMk in ohronologioal 
Order * ' . .. 

, 4^ T^e ^ara of your tasks in the line of 
ast^lished priorities 

7-32, ^at praotica is usually required prior, 
to rtlaasing' information cpnoarning a 
disastar to ne^raien? 

1. Hai^nf seiroral of fleers, to answer guea- 
tidns of ^dia r^raseatatives 
Referring newnan to either the 
Offioer-in-Qiarge or, tha PAO 
3 • Naming one official spokesiwi for tha 
Kavy to handle ^ht acts with the 
public 

4. N^ning the PAO on the staff of tha 
naval district cosaandant irtiere ^e 
disastM oeourrad to be an official 
spokatiwi 



7-33* personal, raaponsibllity for prpteoting 

elassifled matter against loss, coiq^ro^saf 
or ^uiautheri^ed dlselosura rests with 
i^lch of the foilowinf individuals^ f 

l» Only those parsons dasi^ated by di» 
rection. frc» higher authority 

2. Desi^ated security personnal 
Comission^ officers 

4* Bvery Kavymu 
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7»34« ' ittitiil mm gel—— « ap tegidmt 

1, iriWeid All iBfonatioa ^Mi^ a 

2. ttlthte]4 lai iaisjmtim da^atej^ 
to the 

3# SiltMe dnly^^qpftral lafssMtidn petid^ 
lag ^1 \ \j/m~iff ^ nwtt hi0Mst 



M 5f 




7«Ji. Fi?r gtiidan^ m Mlaasing.^a nM 

eaaualitiai at the t^M of iaj^^ ot 
aedid^tft ym ahduld^^'far ^ lAleh of 
thtt ^lloirijif aotur^af 

1, FA Ragi and tOllM Manual 
2/ gtlOTQ a^ Notloaa 

4, JM lianual and f A Rags 

7t3S» l^%ry affofft iajMa to^^^aaaa ^ nnai^ 
of acoidciit; irietiaa ft a pilltazy 
within CMQB eonourrantly vith ^a 
nomoaMst 0f t^a aooldaat for iM.^ of 
tha folloidjif r^^ns? 

1, TO noti^ tha n«it-of-kin ^ia tiia nawa 
iMdia 

2« TO allairiata undua aiyciaty for rala^ 
tivaa of othar parsonnal of the.ytiit 
iH^l^ad * 

3. TO aaint^n a "hi^ p^fila** in thi 
naws aedia 

4, TO shift pablio attmtion fm tha 
posaible ea^sa of tha aooid^t to thm 
parsonnal involvad 

7-374 AgauM that a Havy plana orashas o^ratas, 
Idllinf all ahoard. Th^ bodiaa ^a ia- 
posaifele to Idantify proi^tly. What is 
the policy on releasing a easualty list? 



It , Release the names at onoa 

2, Release ho naaas for 24 hours 

3p Seek approval of tha Chief of Haval 

Parsonnal for releaie of a partial 1^A2. 

list 

4. Release a liat of the ship's pilots 
and air crsMan not involved in the 
aooid^t 



1*3%, hammm that a Mfaiim ttkaa 
a pi^wa at ah a^idtet w&s^ ^at in^ 
^ volvaa olaaaifiad afoipsMA^. W^m ^ 
f olloMaf aMioDa atoittd ym taM? V 



1. Mia hi« ^ilAi 1^ Ib^ea if saeMaaxy 
I. mfoai him ^km% M M ta^tt a pietm 
, of olMaifiad aatariaif ^ Mm te^v ' 

Awrandar ^la fllJiV iAfon hia 

that hm haa ^^at^ TMi^u Isw 
3t D^*t tall hiii a^ut tM^lMiitiad 

^ui jpMn t aad bo^ that tha ^loto^aPha 

triJ.1 not be p^inMd 
4. mi hiji be 1^11 fo to jail if tha 

B^i^iiia jpi^liahaa thi photon vhi 

Mieh of tha folloidng $^m^mmm la rao-V 
oMMndad for ^o^iding nmwmm^ Mth £n^ ^ 
foraati^n that^ oimoima a disaatair in^lv^ . 
ing. highly te^haioal a<|ui|Miit7 

m . i 

Ir ^1^ tba s^psmc m 0ISm ii^v 

Mn's taiw 
2« lUa a^UUbla paniMiit ea^mi^al 

BBiuals 

3. lea ^t a §pmGisk%im% ia anili^li W 
a^war thaif foastitaa 

4. ii^^at that thay in^ar^iew the 
ooaipi^offi^i^s Mhuf aoturad tta 
agtt^Mnt 

in d^riefing tha sur^vor of a disastar^ 
the publio af faira rapreaantative should 
oo^sal^tha aufvivor to aVqID disouasingp 
during subsaquant naim oonf eranoaa, 
ganaral stateBanta about the diaaatar 
based on his or kair own iaolatad as^ri^ 
anoas ^ 

^idalin^s for tha handling of ^a noti^ 
tfieation of nwt-^f^kin should be 
^aoifiad in imioh of the following looal 
pi^l iaationa? 



7M1* 



1 p Familygrui 

2 • Hmspi^r 

3p Flui of the day 

4^ Disaater plan 



tften relaaainf inforution to news 
media during a disaster situation^ a FAQ 
should naka it a atandard oparating 
praotiee to 



1» 
2, 



ohe^ and reehaok tiit fa^ts 

help tha nsifs Mdia naat deadlines by 

providing damage estiMtaa pr^ito^ely. 

release the nims of dlsastar viotias ^ 

iiiBediataly 

clear all infomation with CriiifO prior 
to releasing the faets 



EKLC 
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us 



efMi Mn^w is eim@tati^ 

sinful a VJll^to lAdtt 

1, lalMM mly ^ faots faT^flibls ^ ^ 

2« ifaiiita^ ^smgile^m h^as^ canSer 

3. Awid talldag to asdla 

4. Bafsse aaaiat^Aa naiM Mdia in 
dia^^rlii9 ^a faotg 

_» If a alloM one neranan aaoasa ^ Uia^ 
•oaaa of a disastar, iM.^ of tha folloif^ 
inf aetioDii ahmld ha taka to aaintais 
lapMrtiailty? 

* ' ■ - 

the newnm allowad aooaas ^ 
Mta Hia rapoi^ Jvallabla'to all 
rapor^ra 

2* Xaaw a Ftaaa valaaaa m^^tte a^^aa 

3. Inawa thu^ thm raportaf allowed^ 
aoeata f ivas tha story to tiia Aasoei- 
ated Fraai 

4. Allov si^lar aooass to all navaaan 



7^49, 



m« m^lm of a flp^sain attiJif a dla- 
«itat iteidLd mkwi W MawMd by a ^ 
ttnSaaa W/aht Is tj^oifioally daai^^ad 
^ iM<t^ of ^a f oiloiflaf of fioMa? 

1. ^sro 

3, Offiotr In eharfa 

4, j^ropria^ dlatriot oo amaadan t 

eaat« In ValiMlitg infomation o£ 
photo^i^a of a Usaatar ara baaad on 
f^LA of tiia foliqirin^ staadarts? 

1. Pa^aonal avaiua^ion 

2^ fha Aaaooiatad Pzm^m o^h of tthl^s 

3» MlWQ^tfUiationa 

4. B0^iBS rofviiationa 

Evan ti)oif|^ eooplata faota ara w% yat 
avall^ia yh«ri a oajor nawsstoty Qcm^Si 
yooc criafflial ahoold^a^ ^HMQ ttoougb 
ita 



Nh^ tharo a^ too mmny nemmn at tha 
■eana^of a big 9tO£y # t^i^ of ^ tiia 
folloitiAg pr^ailtoaa ahouU ba aaployad 
to gathar InfonatioA? 

1« Baquaat tha natman to pool oartaln 
infoisation 

2. Allow all nawaaan aooaas to the ioana 

3. Hava the lanioE JO wita a prais 
ralaaae 

4. Allow only vira tar^lca ragortera 
aoeasa to eha ioana 

6« tmioh of th% following aotions by 
will astabllah an air of honaity and 
anabla tha Wvy to stata ita position 
during a disaatar or adverse nawi litu^ 
ation? 

1^ Isaue a prass relaaaa stating the 
Navy wif 1 not whitawaah the faota 
,2. telaasa all inforBation tiirough 

mimo 

3« Do not provide any information imlasi 
it is apacifically requested 

4. tatioipate thm needs of nawsBan and 
take the initiative in providing 
theA with inforination 



plantf ana polloy bran^ 
na^ daak 

Inte^al ralatiena' br«noh 
oottwii^ relations br^oh 



7-50* 



To ai^^dita tha r eiaaaa of oaaualtieaf 
C&^ro so^tiMi takes whioh of tha 
folloi^9 aotiona? 

1. isti^liahaa s^iaison wi^ tha oogniaant 
^ario^ l^assy or tha iUta pep^^^ 
nent 

2., -Mmndm s watgh officer to BUPl^ Havy 
Personnal Agairgarioy Infoimtion Cantar 
to infoA ^a ^Ii^O naws branch aa 
na^Et-^of^kin ^a notifiad 

3. Sanda an affioer to tha OlO flag plot 
arta to keap up with davelo^ienta aa 
raporttd fro^ ^e fiald 

4, la^asta the aaaistuoa of cititen 
Bani usars in the area of tha dis^ 
astaf to dateJmlna if naxt-of-kin 
have hmmn liotif ied 



I 



U3 



7^Si« Id«ii%i^ @ iAfo^Mtl^ cmmtmT mm thii 
.plsee all efflelal ^a^tmeoMnte 

Mil be 



tp astabllsh the naeaBsaary ^ound rules 
fn Bedim re^reaeata^^a* 



7-S3. 



Anmiar "Vo acnsnt" lihen rt^rte^ ask 
qusetioni ateiit elasalfiiHi infomitldn. . 

Gat neiraMn to the disaster araa &m 
AS posslhlap ^ ' ' 

Bold details &f the news until there is 
aMQgh tow a eoi^late release. 



7-5$^ latab^iah poUay line ^£ou0i «id 

ebfnizant senior oGmands as modn after 
, the mishdp as pessible, 

7'^S7. Almya read aimoynements during a dis^ 
aster situation, 

7-5S. Cooparate^^th the ne%^ iBedia^ .even irtien 
they pishT^nd reserve at leas t^ one phone 
. line for tiie FAD, 

7^ §9, Be afgressive in the quest for informtion 
regarding the disaster, 

7-60. Invoke a security ban at onee if there 

se@iis to be .the slightest reasan to jo po, 

7^81. Don't tiyte over Responsibility ipi smy" 
thing that the CO hasn't direeted you to 
by written instruetion. 

7^62. When gathering information r uke §ur@ 

a^logiie for any agg^esp iviness an yotir 
part, 

7^63. Hake every att^^t to rely on your tmrnity 
in answering questions from reporttrs^ 

7^64, h disaster plan should inalude which of 
the following object Ives 7 , 



7<^6€. General responaibilitias for publie . ; 
affairs^ of f i<pa j^aora^l d^i^ 
Mter i&ould be ]^oif led in whioh o£ the ' 
follo^ijng dbowehts? ^ . 

1* OMwd diaaa^r plan ; 

2, m offioe plan ■ ' - ■ 

, I . Servioli reoord , 

4, jp re^rd oard 

%67.^' in Mldng a usefiil telephone number oha^* 
list for uSe in a disaster situation , you 
should ^^loy whiah of the following 
^stira? 

1* Establish ^ alphat^tioal list 
2# . List persons by rs^i iaid billet-^ 

3 . Siviio tilt list into neohingful " 
oategories 

4* let up a ohr^tologioal Icist 

7^68, fb insi^ tiiat tta orwiiiiBi^lag j^ioar ia 
kept fully infomed during a disaster 
situation, the WW should est^lish i^ioh 
of thm following prwisiong? 

1 . iet a direot telephone line to the 
oonanding of f loSf 
Assign a staff a^^^r to deliver 
f recent sitssiiges 

3, Mrte 1^ foriis to reoord tte PA aotiv^ 
ities so that a brief rswrt say be 
Mde as often as oalled for 

4, Assi^ a JO to stand by in the co;»s ^ 
of fiae during a disaster 

■ ■ '-^ 

7-if, imat is a Pi^lle Affairs Disaster Kit? 

1 , A bojE issued by CTlNIt^ oontaining 

ease histories of previous disasters i 

2, A briefcase oontaining medioal first 
aid equipn^t ' . 

3, A g^week oourse on publie affairs 
disasters at DINFOS , 1 

4, A separate container holding the PA 
offiog Disaster Plan and other \ 
materials ^Lch would be helpful in 

_ himdling a disaster I 



7-6a, 



1, ProBOte the 00 's press image 

2, Earn a p^lis relations award 

3, Develop oontaots ii^th famous newsoen 

4, Retain ptiblio confidence in the Havy 

A coitaiand disaster plan should be Issued 
in whioh of tiie following fozns? 



1. Offieial directive 

2* Oral instruetions 

3. Informal letter 

4. Info^al meao 
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Ziearning Obj#Gtlyfi Indicstt praa* 
tices uad proeadm'es for tptatblishing 

operant ing & C^mid Inf orsatioa 
Bureau vhich li rtsponaiMe for nwi 
e0«imii9^of m M^c^ fleet ti^laia^ ^ 



A OIB noyld noraaU^ b# establlibtd ia 
Tfhleh of tiii fall wing el rains tancei? 

1, a neir CO asiUiDes con^d 

2~ ' UheMTer aore than one nevmn li 

Isterested a Hairy related story 
3* When thtre are no JO't aTallaMe t© 

i^lt# presi: releaies for an adz^ral's 

retlreaent \ 
k, TOes ttiere li great public Inttreit 

la an tTentr and sany feporters 

ea^eottd to caver It 

* ■ f ■ 

Heir Aontbi of itdvance pi^llc affairs 

planning ihoi^d tike place prior to the 
beginning of a fleet training lexerolial ' 



1. 

2. 



\ 
to 3 

to 3 

to T 



8 to 9 



respon-^ 
fl-aet 



8-3* Whieh of the followlnf persons Is 
slblt for publio affairs during a 
e^ereist? 

l/ CHIHfO 

3* Fleet public affairs officer 

3* Senior fleet JO 

k\ Zeroise cmiander > 



8-^, Initial putollo ^rtUrs pliuaning for a 

fleet exercise' is a tagk belonging to the 

^1> senior JO in the fleet 

2, FAd on the es^rolse comander's 
penanent ita^ 

3. Ghltf of Isfofaation 
k • exerelsf oosiauder 



8^1 . ^en assi^td tht task ^f foxing a OIB," 
i^t Cli di^eotar sho^d take irtiich of the 
j^ll^djjg aytlpna as a ftrst stip toward a 
aiicoesWful optrftlon? 

* 1, Hold a BO .hostvGOcktall party for loeal 
- .^porbtra ... \.. 

3. Bend a\lt a^eet Hoat oma H^s Center 
release oh ^1 public aff^rs pe^sonntl 
/ in'TolVid in the Oil operation 
3* Hold a plwinlng eonfertnot . ^ ' 
U« Issue a Ati^ release stating that he 
hag been ^ilpLed the jpb Qf 033 
director 

- ' . .. ' ^ 

Adrw^QB inforaatioB on a fleet training 
exercise sho^d be released to the nws 
™ media In ^ich of the foUoijlng ways? 

1* Careftilly ration the Inforniatlon 

2* .delude all' releasablt" information is 

the first ^no^ceaent e 
3* lelease ao Information tmtll the day 

the operation begins 
1* , Selease sJi Inf omation on a ^Saturday ; ^ 
■ ' " aft empoa 'ior ' Mnf rim' baqposuie 

8^7* Press kits for a in.e#t training exercise 

should be "issued to the news media at which 
of the folWwing times? 

1. Folloiring the e^relse • 
2* Prior to the exercise 
3* During the exercise 

8-8, ^e CIl obtains a Navy photo team from the 
- Fleet CoEfflinder to assist on m exercise* 
Who will qoordinate the work of the teamt 



1 * lUeet CcOTander 
2, Senior i^itoer of the tem 
3* CIB photo officer 
OIB director 



i 
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tttmUy iit|»4 la tbt MM of 

fe. mam - 

€^ trsaiportAtidB 7ttuit>Meats mad ^ana 
•bayld b« fiswar^d &a ai^l^r m poaaiblt 
to the 



1* flafahip 



dlOf dffleer 



6-U* 'neaiidle fkeilitiea ^ used for imieh 
of the folXowtng purpoaeaf 

1. 14 va telai^aioa broadeaats 

t« JMttQ tape raai»f^aia 

3* ^lapboaa eonfiraaee eaUi 

Up ^oto tFttHBlialoa 

8p^li« imaB aliould aawMis inf omd about the 
ooata of traanttttlag proas aopy oTtr la^ 
tepBUjiiigatloaa oir§uitaf 

1* Hfhmn^^bmj mm Inyltad to a& jy^Q^iao ^ 
i« thay aubi^t aa¥a eopy diiri&g 

tJQeroiaa 

3; Vhan thty neat the GOspuaioatloBs 
offtQW in tbt MrdfMm durlDg a& 
' ascereiae ^ 

U« FoUoidai an e^mrcise 

ft*13* Vhlah of the folloiflBg pijSblleatiQas 

apaeifiaa the ourraat rate per vord to he 

._?MM«d,jpr qqw.trw 

ia^ olreuits for the olTlliaa news media? 

1 « FA Hags ^ 
. BUratS Manyal 

^n^^ 3^ CoMnmloations Watch Offlaer's Oulde 
^k. Raval ftelatowuBleatioa Publication 
(wrPr9) 

A 302 attached to HaTal Station Bota, 
Spain is assipsed to & CIB aboard the 
USi IC^fle^ in the Hediterr^eM for 2 
veeka. ImTeh of the foUotrlsg eo^m^ 
will fynd the aaslffmnt? 

1. CHXRFO 

i. Sis^h Heat 

3* laTml Station Bota, Spain 

U, USa ^Bsad^ 



8-^IS« A tnit aasoclated ifi^ a 0^ lAleh la 
laa^baaad and hafljloa dlitrlbiitioii of 
new reeeiTid fwm the QTB lik' the ^rap- 
^ tion^ area ia taoro T:^ i^i«h of ^ the ^1* 
ImjLaf titleaf i 

!• on Anuaii 

Seooadw^ CQ \ 
3. iub-aiB - 
b« CIB Ashore ' 

foUmrii^ a ptiblle affairs planning"" 
eonfarenca for an exeroisa, hov are th^ , 
pl^a made ifftcial and gl^n the authority 
of the eiieroise eo^^nderf 



1. Prei^re ^ o^iae aeno ud have it 
ai^ed by the exeroise o wonder 

i» Ea^e the exercise ooimuuider appa^ on 
the sbip*s teleHsi^ station and 
preswt the plans to the ktmw 

3* ^fii^Mlh a pa^Uet outlining the 

COTMmtor on the coTer .V % 
k . Put the plans in the f ora of a diree^ 
tlTS or public affairs mnex. to 
o^ration order sipied by the .e^rclae 
craffl^der 

8-17* In a najor allied operation, a GIB director 
shoi^d ra^v^at aasistuce from a WIA 
respresentative througb vhich of the fol-- 
loving officials? ^ , 

1, Chief of Infoimtien 
2* CTilef of HsTsl Operations 
3* U.S. n^r&l Attaahe ' { 
Chimf\ Joint ^iefs of Staff 

i . . 

8^16^ In m esiercise with forelg^i partlolpants ' 
. . * . invol^ad,. ,th# CIB shoid.d ineiuda nhich .of. . > - 1 
the foUoviDg points in all nmm releases? 

1« All naval forces In the axercisas are 

helping the fi^t against comruniih 
2* All partlcip^ts s^e contributing to ^ 

the exercise 
3* Ho foreign aid '^larantees are linked 

vith the es^rclse 
k. All fortl^ forces art participating 
I In the exercise for the peace and 

security of the "Free World" 

8-19. Durlsg an exercise ^vlth forel^ partici- 
pants, each groi^ of forel^ newsmen is 
asslgaed an interpreter ty the 

1, Chief of Infomtion 

* ^ 2* "State Departaent 

3* Conaand InfOrfflatlon Bureau ? 

k% Chief of Kavai^ Operations 



1 



8-25, 



6-20. 



8-21. 



8-22. 



Learning Otjtctlve? Indicate 
rcconanended pellelei and pro« , 
cedures for ntvs eovtraie of ar 
'fleet exereiit fey civilian nws 
nedla repFessntatives « 



Instructions concerning ei^arkatlon of 
foreign ntvsntn In U,S* Na^ shipi and 
aircraft are contained In which of the 
following publications? 

1. Navy Rtgi 

2. Security Manual 

3. BUPERS Manual 
k. PA Regs 

Which of the following rtpresantatlves 
normally has first priority for a billet 
In an exereistt 

1. A reporter from the Los Angeles Ti^s 

2. A representative f3^m the Associated 
Press 

3. A writer from Newsweek magazine 
k, A photographer from the New York 

Times 

How shoxild a reporter he notified that he 
or she has been invited to cover a naval 
exercise? 



1. By formaj. Invitation 

2. By an invitation list attached to the 
news release announelng the exerslsa 

3* By telephone 

U, By em In-person visit 

8-23. Which of the fellowlng corresponden%f is 
not authorized to be e^arked oveml^^ 
in a, naval ship ^thoirt prior apprevml 
by the appropriate Fleet Comander in 
Chief? 

1. Hugh Hefner j Pla^bM/ Maga^ina 
2.. Brad Dmrfee , Stars and Stripes 

3. Hansen Baldwin, N,Y, Times 
1*. Barbara Walters, ABC-TV 

8-21*.^ When the following persons are lii^t^a u 
cover an exercise, which one should be 
told about llmi tat Ions in the use of N&vy 
equipment? 

1. Douglas IdwardB, CBS Radlw 

2. John Harris, London Times 

3. Lester Baker^ Christian Seis^.^e 
Monitor 

k, John Sehaoker, Dally Wui-kei 



8426. 



8-28. 



When should a CIB held briefings for 
embarked correspondents? 

1. Only when a valid newsstoiy occurs 

2. Only when the senior correipondent 
desires a briefing 

3. to a regular basis 

U. Only when they request it 



Hw do correspondents seek a definite 
local ^gle for their stories dwlng a 
a fleet exercise? 



1. Interviewing the exercise comander 

2. Using leads from official releases 

3. Talkini to men from their home 
cofl^unltleB 

Attending all briefings 

Instructions for flllni press traffic 
are contained in which of the following 
publications? 

1* Naval Telecommunication Publication 
(NTP=9) ^ 

2. Navy Regs 

3. PA Regs 

k. Navy Comerclal Traffic Regs (DNC-26) 

What is the customaiy method of preventing 
one correspondent from monopoliilng 
communications circuits during a fleet 
exercise? 

1, Let the senior correspondent establish 
rules for filing press traffic 

2. Limit the length of each "take" 

3- The CIB director should Judge and sub- 
mit the press traffic to the communis 
cations department 

U. Correspondents sho^d flip a coin to 
decide who has comEunl cat ions circuit 
priority 

Media representatlyefl embarked aboard ship 
Mid covering a fleet exercise should wear 
a distinctive device to simplify their 
identification for which of the following 
reasons? 

1. To giv^e them a f^allnf of being part 
of the shipboard team 

2. To identify wid establish their rank 

3. To preTent mllltaiy personnel from 
miwittlngly revealing classified 
Information to them 

U, To siffilfy that they are bonaflde news- 
men in case a eo^at situation arises 
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S-30. Offlelal otserveri in an allied opsratlon 
do NO* receive vhleh of the following ser- 
vices from the U,S. host ship - CIB? 

1. Escorts 

2. Brleflnis ^ 

3. PubliQity 

k , 'Acconanodations 

8-31. The CIB should NEVl^ mix observers wid 
newsmen for which of the' following 
reasons? 

1. Security 

2. Social status 

3. Possible personality clashes 



8-33. 



8-35 » . Wileh of the following policies on photo 
iupport for news media representatives 
^during a fleet exercise is NOf required? 

1, Only processed still and motion pie^ 

tures are released 
S. GIB an-anfea for eo^lete visual 

coverage of the operation 
3* Newsmen are furnished still photos 

in the sizes they request 
^. Still photos are processed as soon as 

possible 

In writing daily roundup. stories for a 
fleet exercise, which of the fQllowing 
tasks is noi^mlly your major problem? 



Learning Objectives Recognize pro- 
cedures for preparing and releasing 
information during a fleet exercise. 



8-32. Release of all information during a fleet 
exercise is the respongihility of which 
of the following officials? 

1. CIB director 

2. Exercise coimaader 

3. Appropriate district comaridant 
CHINFO ^ 



During an exercise, which of the following 
types of news releases are normally 
channeled through the CIB or as preecrlbed 
in the PA annex? 



Newsstoriee written by guest 

cqrrespondents 

Hometovners 

All news relgaaee prepared 'by parti - 
cipating commands except hornet owners 
Stories prepared or photos taken by 
^avy personnel on the flagship oiily 



Which of the following kinds uf inruima 
tion should be included in the advance 
news release for a f^eet exercise? 

1. Any unusual incidentM that ouguiteJ 
in setting up the CIB 

2. The names of official observers 
participate in the exereise 

3. The concept and mlaalon of the exei 
else ■ 

^e biQ^aphy of the exeiglse 
conmander 



1. 

3. 



Gathering the newB 
Making the stories interesting 
Writing a single, cohesive story from 
a mass of material 

Supporting the mission and concept of 
the exercise in each story 



3-37. The prime objective of all news issued by 
the CIl in an allied operation should pro- 
mote which of the following concepts? 

1. That the U,S, Navy is the strongest 
fighting force in the world 

2. That the exercise demonstrates an 
atmosphere of friendship ^ mutual 
respect j and underitandlng between 
the U.S. and her allies 

3. That the exercise commander can handle 
the problems of operating with allied 
forces 

^. That the CIB will release both good 
and unfavorable news about the exer- 
cise 

5^. Official news releases rrom a CIB in an 
allied operation should emphasize which 
or the following? 

i Vfhlw'h Uiiit woii the operation ? 
'd. Political, impli^atione 
3, Operational ana training experience 
gained 



Lea^iilng Objective: Indicate 
polleles and procedures associated 
with handling home town news cov= 
erage for a fleet exercise. 



ho 



EKLC 



i 



When orgftnlilng hoi»e towi nevs coverage 
for ft fleet operation, what do you do 
first? 



1, 



3. 



Obtain permissioji from the PAD to 

gather honie tovn infonM,tion 

Get the facts about your orgajii nation 

and the public you are tiying to 

ooflnnmiicate with 

Vlait the ships involved 

Obtain additional manpower ,for the 

operation 



Before vorking on home town news coverage 
for a fleet exercise, you should review 
applicable chapters of which of the fol- 
lowing publications? 

1. PA Regs and JO 3^2 

2. Navy Regs and PN 3&2 

3. AP Style Book ajid JO 3^2 
PA Regs and Navy Regs 

Your home town news activltlafe in a fleet 
operation should support the public 
affairs objectives of which of the foi- 
lowing? 

1 , FHTHC and local newspapers 

2, State and local government e 

3, The Navy amd Coast Guard 
The Na-^ and FHTNC 

How many weeks prior to the beginning of 
a fleet exercise should the master story 
for roster coverage be sent to FHTNC? 



1 . 

2. 
3^ 



When ^Sliding tiie ma^t^r sLuij ^ji ^ rieeL 
exercise to FHTNC, you should furnish a 
copy of the story to 

1 , CHINFO 

2, each particip&tiiig Lmiu 

3„ the appropriate district uwuuuaiidaiii 
U , SECNAV" 

Rosters or chajiges to hold files must 
leave each participating unit in a fleet 
exercise NO later than how many days prior 
to the beginning of the exercise? 

1. 5 * 

2. 10 

3. 15 
i*. 20 



8-45, FKniC should be notified of any permanant 
changes in a roster by which of the fol- 
lowing methodB? 

1. Routine message 

2. Priority message , 

3. Routine letter 
\ , Speedietter 

8-i*6. Subsequent master stories about a fleet 
operation are prepared and forwarded to 
FH^C by 

1. each participating unit 

2. CHINFO 

3. the appropriate district coMiandant 
GIB 

The standard FHTNC form NAVSO 572^/1, used 
for coverage of regular erewmembers in 
roster stories during a fleet exercise, 
should be obtained from which of the fol- 
lowing sources? 

1. Normal supply channels 

2 . FHTNC 

3 . CHINFO 

Appropriate district commandant 

In the process of FHTNC photo, coverage of 
midshipmen on a fleet'^xerclse j the photo 
team should be guided by which- of the 
following publications? 

1. The exercise PA annax 

2. Fleet instructions 

3. CHINFO instructions 
i+ . FHTNC instrSctions 

a-i,y What should be your basis for deciding 
the time for taiting FHTNC midshipmen 
pictures during a fleet training exercise? 

1. * Your division liberty schedule 

2. Your division watch, quarter, and 
station bill 

3. The midahlpmen's roster and trairiiiig 
schedule 

The convenience of the PH/JO teeim 

o py Wheii photo a are taken of midshipmen during 
a fleet training exercise, the FHTNC for^ 
should be filled out by the 



JO/PH team 

midshipmen liaison officer 

^dshi^en 

CIB YN 
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^51. 



52. 



When ihootlni horn torn ntifsphotos, you 
shotad i4vftyi AVOID vhieh of' the follovlng 
vlevif 

1. Cloeaups 

2. UncoBplloentary poses 

3. Two njan in & picture 

k,_ A three-quapter view of the subject's 

face 

A home tovn neva photo of a mldshlpnwi 
liherty should emphasize vhioh of the 
follovinf features? 

1. Attractiveness of the scene 

2. Fainlliarlty of the scene 
3' Midshipman 

Activity of the ^dship^n 



8»56. 



on 

r\ 



Learning Objective i Feeopilse 
techniques used in preparing a 
composite newsstory and Identic 
various aiethodfl of de^loplng a 
coajposite newsstory. 



3* Which of the following neva headlines 
would womt likely indicate a co^oslt?: 
or vrap-up" story? 

1. Three KetliemcBts , Foui Fls^ Shifts 
Set 

2. Sailor Spends i^f-Duty Hours flulidiu^ 
Suhnsrlnes, Carriers 

S- Corps NCO Student Estabiiahc^ Ke^^^a 
Master Chiefs Sou^t for HE E 8, 9 
Board 

most uews value to a city editor Ot a 
large daily newspaper i 



0 >9 



1 = 



1 



OwnmrideiS ^t a loc^l squadro.* 
An executive .officer Lelng traMOi 
to afiothcr c^. CTM- nfl 
Fi.e cofflsaiid yhangfe^ l*' 
locai area 

IVo Jvmior ^ifi^sia .Mvwi.^j 1, ^ 
chaiige of ^-osoarid Oi a local SEaB, 
unit 



.e In Ide .t atory? 



*dli 



Which of the following headlines Indlcatef 

a eon^slte story? 

1* Olexa Relieves Aurin 

2. Navy Reassigns 5 Rear Admirals 

3. Marine Gets Medal For Saving Infant 
^. Warfleld Gets Top Journalism Award 

There are two or more incidents In a 
itoiy, one of which overshadows the other 
in i^ortance. When writing a coaposite 
story about these Ineidents, which of the 
following methods should you use? 



Exception to salient feature develop- 
s^nt 

Salient feature development 
&ception to comhlnatlon developaent 
Combination develo|OTent 



^en there are two or more incidents of 
almost equal news values ^hleh of the fol- 
lowing methods is generally used in 
writing a co^osite sto^? 

1 . Salient feature developaent 

2. Comhinatlon development ^ 

3. Exception to conbinatlon development 
^ . Suamaiy development 

There are two or sore incidents of almDSt 
equal news valuer hut Instead of si^m- 
riling each an^e in the lead, the writer 
desires to redmce the angles to a singli 
co^rehenslve statement, ^mn writing a 
eon^oslte newsstory covering the incident , 
which of the follovlng methods shot^d the 
wrltei use? 



^eeption to ^^omhluatlon devel^^sent 
^ceptlon to salient feature develop- 
ment 

Siffl^iry development 



iu a stor^ tw. of wiJei. ove.ahadaw th. 
yti.e m in iu^pwr tari^e * which of the rol^ 
Iwwli,g methods should you use lq write 
a cofflp^,site st^ry? 

£ Salient feature dev^^ . , » 

3 Compreh nslve lead dgveloji/n . 
U CofflblnatlQii dciveloj/ment 



1 O&Jvei Tw^s Ji 

R^ tiroes 
ii h Navy L Jia.h, 
i. Air Force J-t^Craaaeaj flit 



8-61. 



8-62. 



Which of the following leadj ii an 
eawiiiple of a eoMl^lte story using & 

1» Mayor Bak^ir'i relief policies are 
xmsoundi in the ©pinion of John 
^rrlSi presldint of the Civic 
Leagt^ 

2. Has ai^bod^ seen a hlack and yellow 
puppy shout as long as a little hoy's 
arm ^o ¥mgs his tail up a^d doim 
like "Yes, sir" — not hack forth 
like "No, sa'aa"? 

3. From a dozen pipits yesterday. Mid'- 
Isnd clergymen denomieed the movement 
launched by the Galla^er Racing 
Aaioeiation to permit parlffiutuel 
hettfng ^der a hill pending hefore 
the state legislature 
Members of the Midland Bar Association 
heard a speech on "Archaic Laws" by 
Judge George H. Mather today 

The order in ii^ich the incidents are pre- 
sented in the lead of a eo^osite story 
la arbitrary. C 

[ 

In which of the following ways la' the 
order of incidents presented in the body 
of a ep^osite stoiy? 

1. Arbitrarily 

2. By prominence I In descending order of 
ii^rtMce 

3. Chronologically 

k. In the same order established in the 
lead 



lOien a tie-in or tie*-back la intrwduQed 
Into a composite story , in which of the 
following parts of the news story should 
the tie»ln or tle^^baek be plaeed? 

1. Conclusion 

2. Bridge 

3. Lead 
h . Bo^ 

Which of Che fQli^wiug ^Ui^s^a la a com 
poslte story would most likely be used 1. 
si^oth the transition from one se^»nt 
In the story to the beginning of another 
topic in the sa»e article? 

1. Bu much for aceidents tus hi^h seas 

2. As long as 

3. Not far away 
k. Radio offers ghoi t yi^^A^ms 



8-66. Which of the following is a triffisitlonal 
phrase used within the "Operation Broad- 
jwp" exa^le, provided in chapter 8 of 
the mnual? 

1. In contrast to 

2. For exaaple 

3. For instance 

k > Here at home * 

Whici of the following is a prerequlsltt 
for a salient feature development in a 
composite story? 

1, More thw3 three incidents must be 
introduced 

2, A request to write a salient feature 
must be received from a major wire 
service 

3, There must be a tie-in or tie-back 
element introduced 
One incident should have more news 
value and overshadow the others in 
l^ortance 

^ 6^68=. In which of the following ways is the 

order of incidents presented in the body 
of co^>OBite story with 0 salient feature 
development? 

1. In the order of presentation In the 
lead iynd Bmm&ry paragraph 

2. Chronologically 

3. By prominence, in descending order of 
importance 
Arbitrarily 

8-69, Which of the following persons determines 
the importance attached to certain 
Incidents ajid order of presentation In a 
eo^osite newsstory? 

1. Editor-ln-chief 

2. Proofreader 

3. writer ^ 
Copyreader _ 

^ [w The asllent featuie uf a mui tl- stigled 

sto^ is so l^ortKJt that even its details 
are more sipiifloant than the other angles 
In the story. Vfelsh of the following 
types of coi^Qsite stories would be 
written in this case? 

1 Cofflbination development 

2 . SifflEmary develop^nt 

3. CoH^rehenaive lead dgvelupmEiit 
k , Salient feature exception 
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8-71. If A vrlttr li eonffonted vlth tvo 

incidents vhleh overshadqv another two 
incidents In iB^rtance, whieh of the 
follovlng typeB of co^>oslte stories 
would hi or ihe cofl^oia? 

1. Combination developTCnt 

2 . By^m^Bx^ devwlopiaent 

3. Co^rehenslvt lead development 
Salient feature exception 

8-72. vmich of the follovlng types of eoi^alte 
stories li similar to the salient feature 
exception development? 



t*mich of the following ^thods is most 
coi^nly used to develop a composite 
itory? 

1. Combination development 

2. Salient feature exception 

3. Sufflaary development 

^, Comprehensive lead development 



Conprehensive development 

Exception to the combinatioii develop-^ 

ment 

Cos^i nation developnent 
Sungnary development 



4JU 



Assignment 9 



Soientiflc Wr lying; The Picture jtoiy and HevBfllm FhotograEhy 
Te xtbook Asjl^ent HAVTOTRA 10295-6: P&Mea 2gO - 25 ^ 



Laarning Objective; Recoe^ilse varloUB 
types of scientific articlee of con-- 
earn to the JO . . . , 



In Items 9-1 through select rrom column B 

the type of scientific vrlting that is used In 
the articles listed in column A. ^ 

Articles B. Types of 

Scientific 
Writing 

9^1. An article written fur 1. Technicai 
a specific group of 

readers In the field 2. . Semi technical 
of rocketry in terms \ 
that can be understood PupyJL^r 
by thoae are not ! 
rocket apeclaliets ^ 

i 

9-d< An article writtexi f^* ! 
laymen to interpret the 
ImplicationB of a new 
missile 

9^3, An article to Leii the 

general pub lie how to 
use Navy = developed 
first aid techniques 

. Aii article Hritteri 
an expert in a comple„ 
^ sclentifit; field for 
others in the same 
field 



9=5, All popiiiaj= scientlflij aitlwiea have «lilcL 

of the folluvlni commu news eleaeEit*.? 

1. Imedlaey * 

2* Suspense 

3. ProJtialty 

U. Reader identi r i l a 



9^6. A senior JO is concerned mostly with which 
of the following types of scientific 
articles? 

1. Technical 

2. Semi technical 

3. Popular 



Learning Objective i Identify 
techniques and procedures for 
developing a scientific article. 



9-1. The popular gclentlfiy article la orgeyai^td 
much like a/aji 

1. Bpot nevsstory 

2. utility story 

3. feature story 
accident story 

J 0 ^mn seeking an idea fui a sctentlf ic 

article, a writer shuuld try which of the 
fQllowing methodsl 

1. Find tips wiywhere 

2. Walt for as asslpmwnt from editor 

3. Narrow the source doim by attending 
specific meetings 

k _ Read science fiction stories 

^ The following information is for Itsais 
9-9 through 9^19. Asstme that you are a 
JOI assl^ed to the Operation Deep Freeze public 
affairs office with the task of writini press 
release feature material In support of U«S* 
scientific efforts In Antaj-ctiea. You have 
attended a lecture by Dr. Renle Warfleld on the 
theory of continental drift* Dr* Warfleld has 
discovered the Jawbone of a reptile during her 
work on the Antarctic continei^ aad you desire 
to write a stoiT about the discovery. 

Now that you have sa Idea for a story, you 
would normally take which of the following 
steps in developing your idea? 

1. - Collect as much data as possible about 

the subject 

2, Ask Dr. Warfleia If she would provide 
you with enoijgh Information to write an 
article 

5. Request authorisation from the CHIHFO 
Newi Desk to develop the story 
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9-10. Dwini your rti#arch on cci&tinantal drift, 
whlsh of the follavlnf reftrenee aids vlll 
you lise to find booki that your llbri^ 
hks ftVAilablt od the subjeetf 

1. Library card cataloi 

2. Feriodieal Direetoiy 

3. nmf York Tlmea Index * 

k, Rtaders ^ Guide to Ptriadical Litera- 
ture 

9-11. Where does the clasiiflcatlon or call 

nina?er appear on a library subject card? 

1. Lower left-hand comer 

2* Upper left-hand corner 

3. Centered at the top 

k. Upper riiht-h^d corner 



9-l6. After the material for yo^^ticle has 
been absorbed, which of the follovint 
steps should you tflLke? 



9-12. 



V^lch of the/ follovlng reference books 
will serve ai a guide to other periodicals 
that laay have articles helpful to yoitf 
research for the sto^ on Dr, Warfield*s 
discovery? 

I 

1. Periodieal Directory 

2. Readers* Guide to Periodical Lltgra 
ture 

3. World Almanac 

The Rev York Tlaes Index 



9'"13^ You must write vlth accuracy if* order 

indicate to your readers the sigsiflcsnce 
of Dr. Warfield's dlscoyery of the jaw= 
bone * 

9^1^. How ihould you obtain back^ound iriru±ffls^ 
tlon on Pr, Warfield*s prevloua achieve- 

ments? / 
* 

i. i&terview Dr. Warfleld 

2> Get the Inforaatlon thrQu^ library 

sourcts mnd Ifr . Warfield*s tolleagu^. 
3. Ask her to proTlde you with a written 

bio^aphy 

k Have her iiicludc her pa#t achieveafeSi, i« 
in the article when she reviews thg 
stwry 

9~17 Warfiei4 ahQula be as^sa i i^i^^^ti 

you* conplatBd laanuscript fo* pwssibl_ 
errori in which of the following? 

i- Tctjhnlual ^t»ils 

2. Sestence structure 

3. Style 

k. Typing aUid format 



1. Write the article 

2. Seek a market for the article * 
3^ Pause to brood over what you have 

absorbed 

, Have Dr. Warfield cheek your notai ■ 

for accuracy 

9-17. Vi^en developing an outline for your 

article j which of the following perions 
or groups should you keep in mind? 

1. PAD 

2. Dr. Warfleld 

3. The readers 

Scientists in Antarctica ' 

9-18. Which of the following terms describes a 
^^tyle of writing that will add to reader 
interegt in your continental drift story? 

1 ForaaJ. 

2 . Semi fordfiLl 

3. InfomaJ. 
k. Pedantic 

y 19^ iou ^should use which uf the following 
photographic views/ or Dr. W&rfield to 
illustrate your article? 

1. Sitting at ker desk with the Jawbone 

2. Receiving / letter of commendation 
from the Operation Deep Freeze com- 
mander 

J ShQWing the Jflti^bone to other sclen^ 
tlsts at the location in Antarctlea 
where she discovered the jawbone 



Learning Objective: RecognlEe 
requirements and categories of 
picture storiesj also. Indicate 
techniques and pAOceduiei for 
planning a^td developing pictuja 
stories . 



Which ._.f Lh^ fMii^wiiift ig Li,tf mi. ^ i. 
ImporLsnL re.julrement lot a pjcture 

£ Slgnlfiaa....^ 

3. Prominence 

^ Vi aual conl i , . . 



J 



9-21 • The cost of reprediieing phetdgrftphs in 
nti^pAptri betn reductd by vhlch of 
the following Bethods of reproduetion? 

1. ' Latterprtss 

2, Offset 

3* Silkseretn 
U . Xerox 

9-22. The illustrated text picture itory la 

best described by vhlch of the following 
statements? 

1, The text is tht iaportant aspect 

2, Ho ea-ptlons are reqiiired 

3, M is a pure picture stoiy 

U. It is a middle ground between pure 

pict\a'es and the picture-text combina- 
tion 

9=23. A plcttare story that is based primarily 
on photo^aphs is called a/ an 

1* pictia'e='text combination 

2. pure picture story 

3. ill\wtrated text 

A picture itory that is mldwa betvees 
piu'e words and pure pictures la callad 
a/an 

1. pure picture story 

2, Illustrated text 

3* plcture^text combination 

9-25- teat la the first step in developing a 
good picture story? 

1. Preparing the seript 

2. Plafinlni the treatment 

3. Developing the idea ^ 
k. Researching the topic 

5»-26. What iw the laoBt ii^ortant step to pro^ 
ducing a good plctttf'e story? 

1. Choosing s suitable approsijh 

2. Plajmlng the treatment of the me^LtA laj 
3* Getting effective photos 

AnaJ.yiing the interests of yom 
readeVs 

^ Items 9-27 through 9-29 pertain to the 

criteria laed in planning pictiire stories < 
Mark each item True or False. 

9-2? ♦ The best pictttfe stories resemble spot 
nevistaries in tlaallnesi 

9-20* A pleture must have intact to be usefia 
In a ^oto story* 

9-29* TOe nsst Interesting photo feature Is one 
that foeusts on people vho are doing 
thlags. 
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9*30, After readlai ^1 the Inforaatlon you have 
collected on a partleulftr subject i vbat li 
yowr aeact step In the proceia of developing 
& ahootlni seript? 

1* Plan the sequence in vhlch the picture 
will be used In the li^otrt 

2. Prepari the script in stoiyhQ^d form 

3. Decide ^at photo equipment you irlll 
need for the asslgnmiint 

k. Note thoie ^Ints which cwi be 

Illustrated or interpreted with the 
eamera 

9=31* A shootlnl script should HOT Include 
which of the foirowlng directions? 

1, The sequence in which the picture will 

be \^ed in the layout 
a. Thm cimera ^^es i distances, points 

of focus J and poiei 
3. Ftrtinent data on location, persons 

involved I and propi needed 
k. The order for tiklng the shoti 

9-32. You are follov^lng a stoirboard for a 

photofeatiire on m NJIOTC unit. During 
the ahootlag of a routine personnel 
inspeetion, a person faints. Which of 
the follo>^lng actions sho\d.d you take? 

1. Bhoot pictures of the Incident 

2. Do not shoot pletm-es of the Incident 
because It vas nof^^aaned on your 
atoryboard 

3. Shoot pictures of the Incident only ^ 
If you have ertra film 

ihoot pictures of the Incident only 
If you have prior permission from 
yo^a' adltpr to do so 

9-33. When you are planning a shooting session 

for a photofeaturtj which of the following 
B^gestions -should you IDT foUov? 

1 . Cheek your photo equl^sent * \ 

2. Visit the location In advance 

3. Arrive at the location without prior 
arrsngements 

Bet u^ a shooting schedule 

y.iU. Whenever ^asible, picture storlei should 
he slanted towards which of the following 
interests^ 

1* Individual p^llcatlons 

2. Satlonal distribution 

3, filstoricsl needs 
Regional distribution 
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9-35. Which of the follewlni publications 
should you eOasult vhen you have a 

noteworthy pietiire itory of national 
Interaat to releasa? 

1. AjTOd Forcei Hevspaper Gi^de and 
Navy Civilito Enttrprise Publlcstloni 

2, Department of the Navy Publicationa 
and Printing Reiulationi «id Direc- 
tion MagaElne 

3* Anierican Poreee Radio Mid Televiiion 
Han^ook ajid SI^ Broadcaster's 
Handbook 

PA Regs and the Manual of Naml 
PhotofrapJ^ 

9-36. A fajttlly photo album is an example of 
which of the following picture story 
continuities? 

1. Narrative chronolo^ 

2. Repeated identity 

3. Development of a theme 
Simpla continuity 

9-37. A picture story told with a definite 
time sequence uses which of the fol- 
loving pictur© story oontinulties? 

1. Narrative chronolos'' 

2, Repeated Identity 

3* Developmant of a theme 
Sliople continuity 



9-38, 



9^39- 



You prepare a atory that features a 
recruit training company coimander. In 
many pietiires you show the same man 
performing a different task in each 
photo. Your technique represents which 
of the folloving uses of continultiei? 

1. Simple continuity 

2. Narrative Gbronoloi^ 

3. How-to oontinulty 
Repeated identity 

The uae of parallel or ^^Wli^sl w.^ti 
tinulty is suitable fo* which or the 
folloving types of stori^st 

1. A stipry that develops a Lheme 

2. A story about the conYersion ul ^ 
.ship with pictiffes taken before 
euid after the vork 

3. A story that ejcplaina the method 
of cleaning a gw> mount 

A story of a Mnesveeper^s near 
mi Si of having an explosloii whii« 
retrieving a mine 



Learning Objective i Recopiige baile 
procedures, equlpBent ^d ttmipolo^ 
used in motion picture production. 

9=^0. ^e human eye perBd.ts you to Sta a^ventnt 

in a motion picture by whleh of the fol=- 
lovlng capabilities? 

1* Persistence of vision 

2. Color sensitivity 

3* Focusing ability 

k. Distance vision ability 

9-lil, Which of the folloving baslq parts Of a 
motion picture camera differs from the 
comparable part in a still Qaiaera? 

1. Lans or lensag 

2. Shutter 

3» A light-ti^t cos^artment 
A film holder or focal plane 

9-^k2 , A movia camera carries the film con-^ 

tinuoiisly from a supply spool to a takeup 
spool by which of the following parts? 

1. Film drive mechanism 

2. Drive sprocket 
3- Pulldovn claws 

k . Rotai^ disk shutter 

9-k3. The expression "f^i," as applied to a 
^tion picture camera, refers to vhlch 
of the following ter^? 

I .. FoeaLl plane spa^ 

2. Film pls^e spaoe 

3. Frames per second 
Frame photogri^^ic speed 



speea used to take 



^^kU. Iffeat is the normal fij 
mtjtion pietiires? 

i id rpM 

2. 2^ tpB 

3. 30 fpB 
^ 36 tpB 



lyii waiit Lo ^et a pictuie th&L eas be 
shown in slww motion. At vhloh of tbe 
following speeds do you (a) tajEa the plc^ 
tures and (b) project tha filtt? 



1. (a) 12 Tpm^ (b) 12 ^s 

2. (a) 12 fpg, (b) 2k fpe 

3. (a) 36 fps, (b) 12 -fpg 
k, (a) 80 ^s, (b) 2k fjjs 
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You should thread film into a motion pic* 
.ture eiaatrs. vlth a fila loop before .and 
another loop after the film gate for which 
of tht following reasons? 

1. To insure aK>oth feeding of the film 
to the taka^ spool 

2. To stop the film momentarily while 
the es^osure li aade 

3. To preyant tearing of the film due 
to the intermittent action 

k . To permit the ihutter to revolve 

g^kj^ You wish to use your staridard exposure 
meter to set the shutter speed on your 
caii^ra. If the cflfflfira has a shutter open- 
ing of 160^ and you are filming at 2i* fps, 
which of the following shutter speeds is 
correct? 

1. l/l6 second 

2. 1/U2 second 
3# 1/5^ second 
k. l/60 second 

When a motion picture projector ie being 
operated at 21* fps, how many flashes of 
light are being projected each second? 

1. 12 

3. U8 
1*. T2 

i 

9=1*9, \^ich of the following devices in a sound 
projector converte the variations in 
light from the soiii^d tracH to electrical 
signaial 

1. Ro'lating shutter 

2. Fhotoalactric cell 

3. Projection lens 

k. Film drive mechanlBm 

9-50. "Hie film supplied at the heginning of a 

roll to make threading easy is called the 

1* base 

2 . leader 

3. raw fils 
k . frai^ 

9-51^ A trwiiition shot may be called by ^hl^-li 
of the following motion picture phuto-- 
graphy terffifi? 

1. Closeup 

2. Medl^ shot 

3. Parallax 
Long shot 



9-52. A short film, added to the end of a feature 
film, that advirtiies a future attraction 
is called a 

1 . preview 
a. trailer 
3. sequence 
k, film ad 

9-53. You have been assipied to shoot aome movie 
scanes of the Ar^^'^Navy football game. 
You have a carora which accepts film \ 
already loaded in a special chamher to 
eliminate threading^ The caffiera.iB called 
a 

1, nevspaper cafflera 

2, movie-tone cafflera 

3, Bport camepa 
mflga^ine camera 



Learning Otjecttve: Recopiize the 
methods and techniqueB of filming 
footage Of various typeB of scenes 
and objects . 



9^5U . Scenes that are closely related to each 

other are generally presented in a n^^tion 
picture in which of the following sequeneee? 

1, Closeup i ffledilus ehoti long shot 

2, Long shot ^ closeup i medium shot 

3, Long shots medium shot, closeup 
Closeup J long shot^ medium shot 

9-55= Two photop^apherS are ehooting motion 

pictures of a Nsvy carrier as it pfrti- 
^ cipates in the plcKup of three astr^nautB* 
Both men #Mb the event from the same side 
Of the ship to control 

1, screen direction 

2, panoramic shooting 
.3. cut-ina 

^ » ' "eJitaway s 

y--56. You are photographing scenes on a sub- 
marine and need to shift the continuity 
Of the film from one location to another ♦ 
You film an officer walking between the 
two areas. Which of the following tech- 
niques are you using? 

1. Screen direction 

2. Matching action 

3. cut-in 

k . Cutaway 



m 
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9-57. You are taking nevsfllffi of a carrier 

returning to its home port folloving a 

cruise in the Far East, To show 
some action related to the docking of the 
vessel, you shoot some footage of a Navy 
wife waving a banner. Which of the fol- 
lowing techniquee are you using? 

1* Screen direction 

2. Matching action 

3. Cut-in 
U . Cutaway 

9-58. For which of the following scenes is it 
permissible to use, panorami c shooting 
(panning)?. 

1 - A long shot of a d=riil team performliig 
on a parade field 

2. A working party that is loading storeg 

3. A long shot of the United States 
C ap i t o 1 b ui 1 d 1 n g 

A low-flying plane traveling at 
s uper sonic speed 

9^59. iv Lake a pajining ^iiwl, which uf luq 
following procedui^ei sh._.uld you ubc? 

1, Lead Lhe sabJeL^L Ly wiie hai X ^ i 

f rsLme 

2, Start and end a panning bequeuijf: 
with a still^ ahut 

3, Move the camera quickly thiuugii ^ 
sequence without pausing 

Vary the panning speed throu^out 
a sequence 



9-61, 



You are shooting a ^vie of a apaeeahip 
t^eoff . Wiich of the following skttchei 
is the one that best places the ship in 
the picture? 
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Whigh of the folluwln^^actorg ie NOT 
used to give emphasis ^^a niotion picture? 



or other 



X .. Fusltiuii Ifi Llie fraiTO 
2. Coritraat in colors shape 

features 
3- Contrast in myveaieiit 

Film size 



Mwtl^jn piuture _t^huLMgi aphy ia limited to 
which uf the ful lowing composition for^ 
mats? 



1. VftiUiusa 

2. Horizontal 

3. Diagonal 



baalc el^mentii uf #§^-.-4 cumposi i i uii 
in lauiiun picture prud>,ctiDu and 
Indicate the effect of camera 



pi.. Liij-ea ^ ...bJeCM.H in the pi tu. e 

shouii divided in ^hi.h ...t ih.. 

lowirig wa^s? 

2, Thirds 

3. Fourth- 

^ Into wh. i 

8ub lect 



foi- 



Iw... tju is 5 Xs^L h Inuhca L&ll ajid is 
3enaltiv=e sibwUt hl^ i.eight. ^i^u you 
picture him witi, a taller m^vn , which of 
the followiiig pQ§es should you create? 



1 



Have the UO closer tu th^ cmera than 
th^ taller uian and use a low euigle 
the CO closer to the camera 



Have 
tiiaii t he 
angl 

Have Liis 
the Lall.. 
iena 

Have t t 
uf a siw. 



Lalier man ana use a high 
r u^an and us.^ a wide an^e 

... QL&iia liie. pOiiiL 



, , . 1 ..fe ut. Jew Li , 1*. 1 1 
leehnlqu=.s and procsaurei 
covering a ^tlon picture 
assignment 



If 



WDrim •hdotlmg ■ariptt 

1, The naat of the off leer In charit of 

the loa&l photdlah 
2« A detailed deseFlptloii and Itne 

getting for each sctBe 
3, Istlaatid Qomrf of the produetion 

^e tlm and plaae of taeh ieene 

^^^^ 

9^66. You inke a ilate aostaining the follavlng 
lafoFiBtloiii suae of aousid, date« nam 
of c%g*^ """^ t i^d gansra m^^tz". Which 
of the folloving neceisaiy data have you 
pitted? 

1. Buhjeet only 

2. Roll n\BDber only 

3. Title of the film only 
U. Suhject and roll nm^^r 

9*6?* When shooting with l6m sovle fUffl, the 

slate should he photo^aphed vlthin vhich 
of the fellDifing diitaneei on the rollt 

1. Lest 3 feet 

2. First 5 feet ' 

3. Fifst 3 feet 
Last 3 feet 

9^8. Details on fo swarding motion pigture 

footage to the Naval Fhotop^aphle Cent#f" 
for processing asay he fotmd in which of 
the fello%fing puhli cations? 

1^ AmiriGan Foreea Radio ajid Televiiion 

M Han^ook 

* 2. Manual ©f Naval Photop^aplor 

3. B^TOS Manual 

k. Araed Ferces Heirspaper Guide 

Itetts 9^69 thtou^ 9^tl pertain tw as^Li ... 
9 picture footage vith sajor ncifs value* 
Mark each stateisent True or False. 

9.^69^ T^e fila must he processed at once, and 
then fonria'ded to the Navad Photographic 
Center (NPC). 

9—70* You should use the faptest avsii&Liis 

transportation to forward the film t^ 
NPC. 



9-72. The ofiginal footage of motion plctiB*e 

photography with feature value shQuld he 
ferwardtd to 

1 . CHIWO 

2 . OFIiAV 

3. BUflffiS 
NPC 

9-73* Laheli eif film paekagti being shipped to 
NPC iho^d eitrry which of the following k 
notationsj 

1 , . NEWSFly«— DO NOT X-RAY 
2. NWSFlUd— DO NOT DELAY 
3., NEW8F1LH— DO NOT OWM 
NEWSFILH— DO NOT DESTROY 

9-7U. When sending nevafilffl to NPCs to whom 

should you also send a copy of the stoiir 
depicted hy the newsfilm? 

1. CHIHFO Liaison 

2. CNO 

3 . SICHAV 

CHINFO NewSfiltt Officer 

9-75* The insertion of titles is aeeo^lished 
during which of the following motion 
picture photop*aplyr procedures f 



Seripting 
Idltlng 
iereenlng 
Slating 



9^71 « When the film Is forwai^ded^ i^ssa^e 

sent to iffC, with an information coi^ to 
CHIHFO, advising NFC of the suhject, lyp^ 
ind MD\®t of footage, Bethod of delivei^, 
wd approxifflate tiae of arrival. 
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Assignment 10 



The Pi^ctura Story and ^awsfilm Photography (continued) i AFOT Station Admin jgtrat ion and Management 
TejCt^Qk^89ignmant NAVEDTRA 102 95- B; Pages 254 - 314 _ _ 



Learning Objective: Reeognii^ tegh= 
niques of uBing and earing for the 
Bell and Howell 70-OM 1 motion 
picture camera. 



10-5. 



What is the IGmm silent film load capacity 
on a Bell and Howell 1? 



lug ft 
200 ft 
300 ft 
400 ft 



10-1, li^ere is the f/stop setting on the Bell 
and Howell 70-KRM 1 located? ' . 

1. On the turret 

2. On the lens barrel 

3. On the front of th^ eamers b^low the 
turret 

4. On the right side of the uam^im abov^ 
the Start/etop button 

10-2. The critical focua lens on thg 6^11 aiid 

Howell 1 is normally us^d foi whicri 

of the following purposes? 



10-6. Operational maintenance of the Bell and 
Howell 7Q-KBJH 1 is limited to which of 
the following procedures? 

1 . Cleaning and repair 

2. Lubricating and repair 

3. Cleaning and lubricating 



Learning Objective? Indicate practices 
amd procedures applicable to the oper- 
ation of AFRTS outlets. 



1 B Fr affling 

2, Viewing 10^7* 

3^ Extreme closeup ghots 

4. Panorainic ^hots 

lO-i Whi^h uf Liie fwiiwwiii.j 1m ^ Put.i^ ^ . ^ t i ^ 
in operating or fiaring £o^ Lhe S^ll and 
Howell 70-KRH 1 camera 

1. Running the camera faster than 24 fps 

when it is loaded 
d storing the camera with its lens lu to 

covered 

i Brushing dust fiOm th^ ii^^.^.^ .he 

caimera lens 
4 Running the wain^j^a £a4t.6i= Lhai* -4 , 

when it ie unloadej 

lU 4. WUluh of th^ folluwiny 1^ ^k^^y^ a j 
practice in loading q£ onioading film i., 
the Bell and Howell 70=KRM 1? 



1. 



3. 
4. 



Setting the t/^iL^y at the sM^iL^^i 
aperture 

Removing the dijut uaiefiilly auJ aci i . 

it oh a cleaji, dry surface 

Rerooving all l^nm filters 

Loosening the lens barrel in its ifluu*ji 



The current mission Of AFRTS ig to provide 
DOD personnel with which of the following 
types of broadcast progran^ whi«jh other- 
wise would NOT be available to them? 

i< Edui^atiuii and training 

2= Training and entertainsient 

3. inforroation ioid entertainmeiit 

4. Information and edueation 

Jfei.^tsi ^^iiwy yuidftiice for the U^^^^LLon 
uf AFftT outlets is contained in which of 
thcs following documents? 

1 ui-ttAVlNST 531 UiiS 

i . DODINST 5i 20 . 20 

3. FCC Rulfes and R^^v, i & t i ... . . 

4. SECt^AVlKST 15U0.4 

At%. , outlets Q^^iaLii^.j ij, ^ ft . i t (Kiontry 
do so with the permission which of the 
following authorities? 



1 ^LaLs. iJ^ym^Um^iii 

2. United Nations 

3. Federal CoiTOuniwaLi 

4. Host government 
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